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KOLABA, 


CHAPTER    !• 

DESCRIPTION, 


[Eola'ba,^  with  a  length  of  about  seventy  miles  from  north  to 

and  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  from  east  to 

at,  lies  between  72°  56'  and  73^  43'  north  latitude  and  18°  50'  and 

50'  east  longitude.     It  has  an  area  of  nearly  1500  square  miles^ 

population,  according  to  the  1881  census,  of  about  380,000  soula 

>  254  to  the  square  mile,  and,  in  1880-81,  had  a  realizable  land 

trenue  of  about  £73.900  (Rs.  7,39,000). 

[The  district  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  Bombay 
rbour  and  the  Panvel  and  Karjat  sab-divisions  of  TMna,  On 
east,  after  running  to  the  SahyAdris  in  a  belt  about  two  miles 
aad,  it  is  driven  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  west,  by  a  semicircular 
of  the  Bhor  Btate  which  measures  about  fifteen  miles  from 
to  south.  Along  the  rest  of  its  eastern  boundary  the  line  of 
lyddris,  running  irregularly  south-east  and  then  south-west, 
Kol4ba  from  the  Bhor  state,  Ppona,  and  Sat^ra.  On  tb© 
and  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  Ratndgiri,  on  the  west  by 
i,  and,  for  about  eighteen  miles  on  the  north-west,  by  the  sea. 

area  included  in  the  Kolaba  district  is  for  administrative 
irposes  distributed  over  five  sub-divisions,  with  an  average  area  of 
'^  square  miles,  213  villages,  and  76,330  inhabitants ; 
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Kolaba  is  r  nigged  belt  of  coaniry  frim  fifteen  fco  thirty 

broaii,wbicli  -  '  ^        "  " 

miles   soutb-r 

llidna  to  the  north  and  i^  to  iho  south »  Kolaba  does  not 

the  whole  fipace  between  tli  -- .  „.i ,  adris  and  the  sea.    On  tb©  north 

north-east,  for  nearly  h»iU  uf  its  length,  it  is  separated   from 

Sahyadris  by  the  lands  of  Karjat  in  Thkna  and  by  ^' "  ■-^--- 

in  Sdltira,  and,  on  the  west,  except  for  about  eigii  m 

north,  it  ii*  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  a  strip,  first  ol  Jatijimtiiid 

of  Ratn^giri,  from  four  to  tweoty  miles  broad. 

In  the  north-west,  along   much  of  its  eighteen  miles  of 
stretches  a  rich  fringe  of  palm  gardens  and  orchards,   with 
well    built  villages    of  traders,    fishers,  and   skilled   hasban 
Behind    the    belt   of   palms  on  the    west   coast,   and    behind 
mangrove-fringed  banks  of  the  Amba,  the  Kundalika,  and 
tidal  rivers,  stretch  low  tracts  of  salt  marsh  and  rice  land,  ngly 
bare  in  the  dry  season,  and,  except  the  raised  island  *like 
sites,  without  trees.     Above  the  limit  of  the  tide,  most  of  the 
streams   and   their   feeders    stretch  inland,  along  narrow  wioi 
valleys  well  tilled  and  thickly   peopled.     On   either  side    nf  f] 
valleys,  and  sometimes  striking  across  them,  are  i  - 
bare    uplands,  cropped    with    coarse  grain   or    u      i  ^;  . 

Behind  the  bare  uplands,  as  in  the  Mira  Dongar  range  near 
in  the  north,  among  the  Sahyidri  and  Rdygad  hills  in  the  east 
south-east,  and  in  the  west  along  the  border  of  Janjira  and  in 
of  the  central  Alibag  hills,  are  many  wild  and  beautiful  tracts, 
only  a  few  hamlets  of  hillmen,  little  or  no  tillage,  and  forests 
and  wide  enough  to  shelter  boar,  sdmhhav,  and  tiger. 

The  lines  of  natural  drainage  divide  the  district  into  three 
North  Kolaba,  draining  north  into^ombay  harbour  and  west  im 
sea  ;  Central  Kolaba,  draining  west  along  the  Kundalika  or  Roha 
the  Mdnddd  rivers ;  and  South  Kolaba,  draining  both  from  the 
and  &om  the  south  into  the  west-flowing  Savitri  or  Bankot  rivi 

NoETH  KolXba  stretches  about  twenty *four  miles  from  noHl 
south  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  nules  from  east  to  west*  It  is  divi 
ii?t  .  t-^xo  I  trts  by  the  north-flowing  Amba,  Alibdg  in  the  west 
[\:\\  ;uiJ  Niigothna  in  the  east.  Dn  the  south,  the  high  forest-o! 
Sukeli  range,  that  stretches  behind  Ndgothna  from  near  theSahyj 
to  the  AUb%  hills,  separates  North  Koldba  from  Central  Kol&l 
Behind  its  western  fringe  of  palm-groves  and  orchards,and  along  tm 
of  tho  coast  line  to  the  north  and  the  banks  of  the  Amba  river  to  tl 
east,  Alibag  lies  Iqw  and  flat,  seamed  with  muddy  mangrave-lin©< 
creeks  and  bare  salt  water  channels,  crawling  through  salt  marsh  o; 
reclaimed  rioe  land,  bare  and  brown  during  most  of  the  year,  and 
except  a  few  scattered  island-like  knolls,  without  fresh  water,  tree* 
or  villages.  From  two  to  four  miles  from  the  coast  the  knolls  ani 
moimds  grow  larger  and  come  closer  together,  and,  on  their  slopea 
are  many  well  built  shaded  villages.  Behind  these  knolls  the  Ian 
rises  in  low  bare  hills,  the  outlying  spurs  and  uplands  of  the  centra! 
r;nige  which,  from  the  sacred  well  wooded  Kankeshvar  in  the  north 
:1i><pIi("h     about    twenty    miles   south-east    cloa<3   to    Vave  on    th 


alikii  or  Roha  river,^  Near  the  north  coast  the  lower  elopoa 
Dutlying-  spurs  of  the  AH  bug  hills  ar^  bare  of  trees^  and, 
\t  ill  the  rains,  brown  and  withered.  Towards  the  centre  and 
»  south,  many  of  the  lowor  slopes  are  clothed  with  teak  coppice, 
jomo  of  the  deeper  raTinea  and  upper  slopee  are  rich  with 
reen  forests.  The  hill  sides  are  broken  by  tint  terraces  with 
Jerable  stretches  of  upland  tilhige^  and  small  hamleta  of 
ru's,  Kdthkaris,  and  other  hill  tribes.  The  tops  of  many  of  the 
l^ocky  and  narrow.  But  some  end  in  wide  flat  or  rolling 
^H.well  wooded  with  deep  soil  and  water  sprioga,  or  rocky 
^hdes  winding  among  clust-ers  of  low  evergreen  trees  and 
hs  of  bmshwood,  or  bare  and  open  the  pasture  land  of  large 
of  cattle. 

It  of  the  Amba  river,  especially  northwards  near  its  mouthy 

ises  slowly,  from  slimy  mangrove  swamps,  into  lands  about 

tide  level,  bare   and  flat,  given  to   salt   pans  or   reclaimed 

6  fields,   with   fairly  rich  villages  on    low  wooded  mounds. 

[D  a  few   miles  of  the  tidal  creeks  and  backwaters,  the  flat 

tnd   breaks  into  rocky  knolls,  which  pass  into  low  bare  apara 

uplands,   and   these  into    ranges   of   high    tiniber-chid  bills. 

o  north-east,  where,  in   a  belt   about  two  miles   broad,  Pen 

les  to  the  foot  of  the  Sahyad ris,  though  thei*e  are  many  bai-e 

spurs,   two  broad  valleys  stretch  to  the  south-east,  well  tilled 

lifith  rich  well  shaded  villages.     Further  south,  close  behind 

R:        ^r*  groat  Mira  Dongar  range,  with  fairly  wooded  sides 

n  '  tilled  teiTaces,  and  with  a  wide  uneven  top  on  the  whole 

rooded  though  with  several  settlements  of  Dhangars  and  other 

tnen.     South  of   Mira  Dongar,  except  for  rice  lands  along  the 

i  river  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributary  streams,  most  of  the 

ry  is  rough,  with  iri'egular  rolling  upland^  and  flat-topped  hills, 

rooded    in  placea,  but  much  of  them  given  to  cattle  grazing 

)  the  growth  of  hill  grains, 

fT&AL  KolAba,  draining  west  into  the  Roha  or  Kandalika  and 
5d  rivers,  is  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and, 
kh  to  south,  broadens  from  the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper 
alika  in  the  eaat  to  about  twenty  miles  in  the  west.  From  the 
Ibhia  part  of  the  district  is  most  easily  reached  from  Revdanda 
kaul,  at  the  south  end  of  the  coast  lino  of  Alibig.  From 
^nda  the  Kundalika  river,  a  beautiful  tidal  inlet,  winds  to  the 
j^south-east,  among  rugged  wo43ded  hills,  fringed  by  salt 
rich  rice  lands.  For  fourteen  miles  the  river  flows  deep 
ly  throngh  a  broad  plain.  Then  for  five  or  six  miles,  to 
lio  limit  of  the  tide,  the  country  grows  wilder,  the  hills  draw 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  channel  is  rocky  and  passable 
high  tide.  In  the  west,  to  the  south  of  the  riverj  much  of  the 
Ijll  land  that  borders  Janjira  drains  north  into  the  Kundalika. 
is  tract,  as  far  as  Uohfl,  along  both  banks  are  bivjad  stretches 
i  and  other  tillage.  Near  Roha  the  valley  is  again  narrowed,  on 
ith  by  hills  that  rise  close  behiod  Roha,  and  on  the  north  by 
[i*om  the  Sakeli  hills  that  ends  in  the  rugged  fortified  crest 
^  -  I  East  irom  Roha,*above  the  limit  of  the  tide,  the  valley 
tretches  from  four  to  eight  miles  broad,  well  tilled  aad 
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fairly  wooded,   with  the  Sukeli  hills   on  the  north,  and,  along 
south,   the   rugged  hce  of   the   uplands  that   drain   south  to  te' 
Mdnd^id  river.     Beyond   Koldd,  about  seven  miles  east   of   KoH 
where  the  Roha  road  joins  the  mayi  line  between  Ndgoth 
Mahdbaleshvar,  the  country  grows  wilder,  and  the  river  ef 
in  a  long  reach,  with  richly  wooded  banks  among  pictnresqne 
of  rocky  hills. 

The  area  drained  by  the   Manddd  river   and     ita   inboi 
stretches  from  the  Janjira  hills  in  the  west  along  a  ridge  tliat 
north-east  to  the  town  of  Roha ;  from  Roha  it  passes  east  bI> 
south  of  the  Kundalika  valley  to   near    KolAdj  and  from 
Bharply  south  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  then  in  broken  i 
ranges,   west  and  north-west  about  fifteen  miles  to  near 
Most  of  this  tract  is  hilly  and  much  of  it  is  stony  brushwood 
upland.     In  the  part  of  Roha  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
river,   the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  ranges  that  border  Janj 
specially  well  watered   and  densely    wooded,   and  the   bfi 
rugged  central  lands,  are,  in   places,  as  at    Ghosdle,    br^ 
isolated  fortified  peaks.     In  west  Mangaon,  to  the  east  and  - 
the  river,  most  of  the  country  is  a  rugged   upland,  broken  b: 
single  isolated  peaks  as  Tale  fort  and  Gaymukh  or  PAnheli^ 
many  low  winding  spurs,    much  of   them  covered  with  b: 
and  coppice,  but  mostly  well  peopled  and  under  tillage,  th 
grains  growing  on  the  slopes  and  plateaus,  and  rice  and 
crops  along  the  valleys  and  stream  banks.     After  it  meets  t  ^ 
the  JWudlld  river  winds  through  wooded  hills  among    si 
great  beauty. 

South  Kolaba  stretches  about  thirty-six  miles  from  nr 
south  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  from  east  to  west.  I 
two  parts  which  centre  in  the  navigable  Savitri  or  Bdnk( 
that  crosses  the  district  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  extrenv 
About  three  miles  south  of  Koldd,  ranges  of  low  bare  hi 
the  water-parting  between  the  valleys  of  the  Kundalika  aua 
6hod  and  K^\  that  drain  south  to  the  Savitri.  The  central 
of  the  Ghod  river,  along  which  runs  the  NAgothna-MahAbal 
high  road,  stretches  about  twenty  miles  south  to  near  Dasga«:»^ 
S6vitri.  It  is  bounded  by  lines  of  rather  tame  and  bare  hi 
is  well  tilled  and  well  peopled,  but,  except  the  shaded  villai 
it  has  few  trees.  In  the  centre  and  south  it  is  low  and  bare,  i 
the  flattest  part  of  the  district.  To  the  west  the  land  is  more  .  ^: 
and  broken,  much  like  the  parts  of  west  MAngaon  that  drain  into 
Mdnd^d  river.  To  the  north-east,  separated  by  some  rough  coun^ 
crossed  by  range^of  bare  waving  hills,  lies  the  valley  of  the  ^izdmpi 
Kdl,  a  stream  which,  after  an  irregular  south-west  course  of  ab 
twenty  miles,  joins  the  Ghod  at  the  town  of  Mingaon,  Though 
and  well  tilled  in  places,  the  Kdl  valley  is,  towards  the  east,  broken 
spurs  and  uplands  from  the  main  lin^  of  the  SahyAdris,  which,  )i 
a  great  wall,  loom  along  its  eastern  border.  To  the  south-east 
long  spur  from  the  Sahyddris  runs  about  fifteen  miles  south-w* 
to  Ddsgaon,  separating  the  sub-divisions  of  Mdngaon  and  Mah 
In  north  Mahad  the  chief  feature  is  the  range  of  hills  that,  amo 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  district,  rises  in  the  gri 


I 


tified  scarp  of  Riygad,  and,   stretcbiug  about  ten  miles  south, 

ts,  Dear  Mahdd,  in  three  separate  linea  of  low  bare  rocky  hills. 

fo  the  west  of  Raygad,  separating  it  from   the  Dtisgaon  hills,  the 

xdhdri  valley,  and,  to  the  east,  between  Rdygad  and  the  Sahyadris, 

R6ygad-Kdl  valley,  each  with  some  rich  well  tilled  land,  drain 

to  the  Siivitri,     The  south  of  the  district  is  wild  and   rugged 

^ken  by   many  spurs  from    tlie  Mahabaleshvar  hills.     From  the 

}  south-east,  the  KSftvitri  winds   north  about  sixteen  miles, 

ir  miles  above   the  town  of  Mahdd,  it  meets  the  Raygad- Kdl 

the  north-east.     It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and,  soon 

&r,  meeting  the  tide  and  receiving  the  Gandhari  and  Ghod  from 

north  and    the   Nageshvari   from   the  south,  passes  west,   a 

but  difficult  creek,  till  it  leaves  the  district  about  ten 

w  the  town  of  Mahad.     Along  the  central    plain  of   the 

S^6vitri  ttud  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries,  though  the   country 

,  much  broken  by  low  bare  hills,  there  ia  a  considerable  area  of 

and  garden  land,  the  people  are  settled  skilled   husbandmen 

ing  in  well  built  shady  villages,  and  the  river,  though  for  several 

les  blocked   by  reefs  and   shoals,  carries  a  large  traffic   to  and 
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1-5.  Except  a  belt 
>ut  two  miles  broad  in  the  extrt?me  east  uf  Pen,  Kolaba  is 
irated  from  the  SahyadriB  first  by  Karjat  in  Thana  and 
ferwards  by  a  Urge  semicircular  tract  of  the  Pant  Sachiv's  state  of 
"^or  that  stretches  nearly  half  way  from  the  Sahyadris  to  the  sea. 
fom  X*fitnu6,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Koldd,  the  Sahyadris 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  district*  From  this  they  run  for  about 
\elve  miles  south,  then  about  twenty  miles  south-east,  and  from 
it,  in  an  irregular  line,  about  thirty  miles  south-west. 
'  Daring  the  whole  of  this  distance,  with  only  one  or  two  outstand- 
ing peaks  and  with  almost  no  gfaps  or  passes,  the  SahyMris  stretch 
like  a  huge  wall,  from  a  distance  apparently  bare  but  closer  at 
hand  showing  signs  of  vegetation  with  deep  well  wooded  i-avines  and 
'  rgreen  forest  The  only  notable  peaks  are  the 
^  Q^  Dhaner  hiU  in  the  south-east  of  Mdngaon, 
and    1  iti    Mahdd.      Besides  these,   from   the   middle  of 

^lahiivi,  ilw.v  ...d  behind  the  line  of  the  Sahyddris,  may  be  seen 
the  lofty  peak  of  Torna  fort.  Of  Sahyddri  parses  two  only  are  fit 
for  wheeled  vehicles,  the  FitzGerald  pass  and  the  Yarondha  pass, 
both  iu  the  south-east  corner  ol  the  (district,  the  roads  centering  in 
the  ir  -  nwn  of  Mahdd.  From  almost  every  village  along  the 
lino  ^  i  1  footpath  runs  across  the  Sahyddris^   but  few  of  them 

ore  fit  for  laden  bullocks.  Sixtcea  of  these  footpaths  may  be 
XiOticed,  three  to  the  south  and  thirteen  to  the  north  of  tb«  Varandha 
as.  The  three  to  the  south  are  the  Pdr  pass  near  Kineshvar 
Vng   to   Mahabaleshvar,  *and   the  DbavTa  anH  Kar  M      liasses. 


Hin*. 


•t  to   YAi 


ni 


Satara, 
uing    from 


•Of   the    thirteen  ^footpa  ^  ,  tff  of 

the  south  there  are  the  Umbarda 
llage  of  Mdjeri  leading  to  the  Bhor  state;  the 
n  pass  near  Shivtar  leading  to  Poona;  the  Ambenal  pass 
\mbe  Shivtar  leading  to  Poena;  the  Madhya  pass  near  the 
y  of  Vdkibudruk  leading  to  Poona;   the  Shevtya  pass  leading 
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along  tbo  Toma  fort  in  Blior  to  Poona ;  the  Kavatya  jiasa  mAr 
village  of  Kivab  and  formiug  a  pai*t  of  the  road  to  Poooa; 
Kumbha  pass  near  tho  viliago  of  MiishidvAdi ;  the  Ling'a  mss  i 
the  vilhige  of  Jite;  tho  Nisui  pasgi  runniag  throuL'' 
Umljardi;   tho  Tdrnhumj   Dovasthali,  and  Tiiil>a  pii^- 
limits  of  Vilegaon  ;  and  the  Pimpri  pass  running  through  the  < 
of  PAtnus  near  Nizam  pur. 

The  minor  raiigas  are  so  numerous  and  irregular  and  have  so 
croas  spurs  and  offshoots,  that  they  are  difficult  to  group  under  i 
ranges  or  hill  systems.     One  well  marked  rugged  belt  runs  i 
almost  the  whole  west  of  the  diatrict.     In  the  north,  rising  3 
Bombay  harbour  in  bare  rocky  slopes ,  it  gathers  into  a  central  ] 
of  which   Kankeshvar  (about  1000  feet)  in  the  extreme  nor  ' 
84gargad  (1104  feet)  about  six  miles  to  the  south   are  the  k 
peaks.     From  Sigargad  it  stretches,  a  well  marked  thickly  wo 
range^  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  then  six  miles  laj 
south,  where,  near  Mdhiin,  it  is  crossed  by  the  valley  of  a  nar 
stream  that  runs  west  into  the  Karana  creek.     Beyond   thi- 
the  hills  again  rise,  meeting  the  western  end  of  the   Sukeli 
and    together    stretch   about    two   miles    south  to  Vdye   om\ 
Kundalika  river  about  six   miles  below  Roha.     South  of  the 
river  the  hills  again  rise,  and,  with  uplands  and  low  brush! 
covered  ranges  with  occasional  rocky  fortified  peaks,  fill   the  j 
western  belt  of  the  district  about  twenty  miles  south  to  Ghodd 

About  half  way  between  this  western  belt  of  hills  ai 
Sahyadris,  another  more  broken  and  irregular  line,  centres,; 
north,  at  the  gi-eat  plateau  of  Mira  Dongar  (about  1100  feet| 
two  to  six  miles  south-east  of  Pen."  Prom  this,  running  south^  f 
N^gothna,  it  crosses  the  Sukeli  range  that  divides  the  Amlj 
Kundalika  valleys,  and,  stretching  east  of  Kolad,  runs  sot 
Mdngaon  dividing  the  valleys  of  tho  Ghod  on  the  west  from  the  I 
on  the  east» 

South  of  Mangaon  a  long  rugged  spar,  dividing  Mdngaon  froij 
Mahdd  stretches  from  the  Sahyadris  gradually  growing  tamer  i 
barer  about  fourteen  miles  to  Ddsgaon.  Parallel  to  this  8pui*|  i 
about  midway  between  it  and  tt^e  Sahyadris,  is  the  range  that  ria 
in  the  north  in  the  famous  hill  fort  of  Raygad,  a  magnificent 
of  rock  with  deep  richly  wooded  ravines.  Stretching  south  at 
ten  miles,  it  breaks  in  three  bare  rocky  spurs,  which  sink 
the  plain  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Rdygad-Kdl  river.  Bey 
the  R4ygad-Kal  the  hills  again  rise  and  pass  south  to  the  Mai 
leshvar  hills.  In  the  south  are  many  other  spurs  and  minor  rang 
some  stretching  t%me  and  flat-topped  for  miles,  others  with  roi]^ 
broken  crests  rising,  as  at  Kangori  or  Mangalgad  t^u  miles  eaat^ 
PoWdpur,  inpiaolated  fortified  peaks.  Some  of  the  deeper  and  mo 
outlying  ravines  are  well  wooded,  But  most  of  the  southern 
are  bare,  the  slopes  of  many  being  cVopped  with  hill  grains  Ir 
base  to  crest. .  ._^____ ^  ^ 

TheKolaba  rivers  have  the  common  characteristic  that  their  ooars 
are  divided  into  two  well  marked  sections  above  and  below  the  lii 
of  the  tide.     When  they  gather  at  the  ftx>t  of  the  SahyAdris  tl 
sti^eams  pass  on  the  whole  west  between  high  steep-cut  banks  alo£ 
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!i  hei'c  and   there  a  strctcli  of  gmrel.     In  the  rains 

reuts  have  in  many   places  to  be    crossed  by  ferries. 

the  dry  season  they  cease  to  flow  and  form  chains  of 

le«l  by  banks  of  gravel    and  ridges  of  rock.     Below  the 

tide  the  bed  is  muddy,  broken  by  occasional  dykes  of 

t  »uu  the   creek  winds  between  banks  high  in   places   but  in 

rfi  so  low  M  to  require  to  be  raised  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 

©.     Except  the  eiisy   Mdnddd  creek,  the  beds  are  in  places 

with  belts  of  rock  covered  only  at  high  tide  and  making- 

sage  tedious  and  difficult. 

the  fitr     r  V  -^hat  drain  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alibag 

lilHa  hji  distinct  river  systems.     The  _north_d rains 

:  the  Amba  or  Nigothna  river;  the  centre 

luf  V  vijudalika  or  Roha  riv^er  and  south-west  along 

1  river ;  the  south  drains  into  the  west-flowing  Sdvitri, 

^juth  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ghod  in   the  west,  the 

K^  in  the  centre^  and  the  Rdygad-Kiil  in  the  east ;  and 

south  drains  north  along  the  upper  SAvitri   in    the 

I  and  the  Ndgeshvari  in  the  south-west. 

J  north  of  Pen,  between  the  Ntigothna  river  in  the  west  and 

Itrrnncffi  in  the  east,  is  a  lowly itig  salt  swamp  full  of  winding 

ks,  into  which,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 

i.p,a,  the  Bhima  drains  after  a  course  of  about  sixteen 

the  north-east  of  Pen*     About  five  miles  further  west, 

'  '        I  f'f  about  twenty  miles  through  central 

^''^vati^  or  Pen  river,  loses  itself  in  a 

>{  tidaii  creek 6i.     This  creek  is  navigable  to  Antora  within 

of  Pen,  at  ordinary  high  tides  to  boats  of  seven  tons 

ndis)  and  at  spring  tides  to  boats  of  thirty-five  tons  (140 

Beyond  Antora  only  small  craft  can  pass, 
ttnba  river,  the  main  line  of  drainage  ror  the  north  of  the 
*idal   rivers^  forms  two  distinct  streams,  above 
T   of  the  tide.     It  rises  in  the  Sahyfidris  near 
iles  south  of  Khandala,  and,  after  a 
s?  ^  n  miles,  turns  sharply  to  the  north- 

four  miles  lower  mfioti  the  tidal  wave  two  miles 
uKMwLiiA.     Where  it  meets  the  tide,  the  Amba,  as  late  as 
Eas  from  thro©  to  four  feet  of  wator  in  midstream,  and, 
th^  mi UH,  \h  n  mpid  torrent  some  ten  feet  deep.     From 
ann,  twe!ity-f'''tir  m\\es,  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  at  high  tides 
W  n  toriB  (60  khandis) .     Below  Nagothna, 

L^n  miles,  between  forest-clad  spurs,  the 
ftt   low    tido  blocked  by  rocky  ledges.     JjTear  Dharamtar, 
miles  north  of  N^gothna,  tbe  rocks  disappear,  and  the 
Iraw  back,  leaving  a  deep  muddy  channel>«from  a  half 
'    1  *     -     with  low  swampy  banks  green 
jfrr  .     Through  the  remaining  nine 

Ui   Kamnja  where   the  Amba   falls  into 
it  that  it  growa  broader  and  deeper,  and 
iftretch^js  of  mangrove  swamps,  salt  marsh, 
,  the  character  of  the  river  does  not  chaoge. 
l^lth^  eea  the    Aroba  receives  no  U^go 
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tributary.     The  only  streams  of  any  size  are  two  from  tl 
battk  and  two  from  the  left.     Of  the  right  bank  stre 
river^  after  a  short  course  chiefly  draiDiug  the  aou: 
Mira  Dgngar^    joins  the  Amba   aUout   six    miles  belov. 

■  The  next,  about  twelve  miles  further,  is  the  Viisi  a  salt  < 
waters  run  into  the  Pen  river.     The  tributaries  from  ■ 
the  Shdhdpur  river,  whichj  rising  on  the  eastern  slopes  oi  .i.._ 
drains   eastern    Alib%,   and,  after  a   north-east   cour&e    oi 
eight  miles,  falls  into  the  Amba  five  miles  below  Dharamtai 

'  other  is  the  Revas  creek,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  no: 
Alib^gj  and  joins  the  Amba  at  Revas  pier  about  a  mile  Err^iB 
entrance  into  Bombay  harbour. 

As  far  as  Dharamtar  pier,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth, 
f'creek  is  at  all  times  navigable  to  boats  of  621  ^^^^  (250 
1  Above    Dharamtar    navigation    is    difficult,    and,    at    low 
I  impossible.     At  ordinary  high  tides  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60 1 
'  and  at  spring  tides  boats  of  twenty-five   tons  (100  khan 
[pass  as  high  as  Nigothna.     But  the  passage  almost  always 
even  ordinary  sized  vessels  two  high  tides.     So  much  time  iaj 
in  waiting  for  water  enough  to  cross  the  first  rocks,  that 
sec-ond  barrier  is  reached  the  ebb  has  set  in  and  it  is  no 
passable*     Large  boats  which  can  go  to  N6gothna  only  at 
tides  are  forced  to  stay  there  until  the  next  spring  tides.     In/ 
down  the  Amba,  Ndgothna  must  be  left  within  two  hours 
tide.     During  the  dry  season,  because  the  tide  is  then  higher  i 
wind  favourable,  the  passage  is  made  only  at  night.     The  l'^ 
ferry  steamers  ply  daily  from  Bombay  to  Revaa  and  Dharamt 
and,  in  the  fair  season,  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  to  N4 
chiefly  the  export  of  rice  and  the  import  of  salt  and  fish. 

There  are  four  ferries  across  the  Amba,  Of  these  the 
up  is  at  PAtansai  about  three  miles  above  Ndgothna  wl 
Mah^baleahvar  high  road  crosses  the  river.  The  next,  abc 
miles  below  Ndgothna,  plies  between  Koleti  on  the  right  anc 
on  the  left.  The  next  is  between  Dharamtar  and  Vave  on  the^ 
or  Pen  side  about  ten  milea  further,  and  the  last  about  si 
lower  is  between  Mdnkule  on  t!he  west  and  Vdsi  on  the  east 

The  chief  streams  that  drain  west  to  the  sea  from  the  1 
AJibdg  hills,  are  the  Avas  with  a  north-westerly  course  of  at 
miles  to  Surekhdr  about  eight  miles  north  of  Alib% ;  the  " 
with  a  westerly  course  of  about  six  miles  to  Varsoli,  about  tf 
north  of  Alibdg ;  and  the  Sdkhar  with  a  north-westerly 
about  eight  miles  to  Alib^g. 

The  Kundalika,  or  Roha  river,  the  main  line  of  drainage  for  < 
Koldba,  ria«s  in  the  Sahyadris  near  the  Garholot  pass  in  the 
atate,   about  twelve  miles  north-easi  of  Koldd.     After  a  west 
cours©  of  about  twenty  miles  it  mefets  the  tide  at  Roha,  and,  j 
about  twenty  miles  more   to  the  west  and  north-west,  stretch 
navigable  tidal  inlet  falling  into  the  sea  at  Revdanda.     The  nf 
part  of  its  course  has  scenes  of  great  beauty,  especially  above  Kol 
where  a  rocky  ledge  dams  the  water  into  a  deep  winding  riol 
wooded  reach  about  four  miles  long  hemmed  by  rocky  hills,     Betw4 
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|4  Boba,  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the  banks  high  witk  some 
3Te8,  and  here,  fhoagh  it  is  a  large  river  during  the 
*  '  season  it  is  little  wore  than  a  chain  of  pools.     At 
barf  or  causeway  m  used  at  spring  ti^es  by  boat^ 
/*'  khandis}p  and  at  other  high  tides  by  boats  of  fn*e 
G#).     Bai,  except  in  the  ruinSi  the  creek  is  dry  for 
I  hours  in  the  day,  and  vessels  can  reach  the  pier  only  for 
ar  and  a  half  at  each  high  tide*     About  a  niile  below 
of  rock  through  one  of  which  there  is  only 
rre  the  Kevdanda  f erryboatj  if  kept  back  by 
iead  winds,  has  often  to  stop  and  set  its  passengers  on  shore* 
more  the  water  is  shallow  with  numerous  sandbanks. 
remaining  fourteen  miles  to    Revdanda,  navigation 
water  enotigh  at   all  tides   for  vessels  of  ilfty  tona 

ft*  , 

its  whole  length  the  creek  of  the  wooded  hills^  as 

msto  mean,  is  very  beautiful.*     On  both  sides,  behind 

lit  marsh  and    rice  fields^  the   hilb  rise    wooded  and 

sionally  a  bend  of  the  creek  cuts  off  its  outlets  and 

of  water,  as  if  an  inland  lake,  in  places  over  a  mile 

th  of  the  creek  is  specially  beautiful.     To  the  north 

'm  groves  and  orchaitls  of  Chaul  and  the  rained 

-  and  churches  of   Revdanda^  and,  to  the 

i^nd  rnnning  half  across  the  mouth  of  the 

sque  fort  of  Korlai* 

isage  across  the'  distnct  the  Kundalika   receiveft 

mblo  streama.     From  the  right,  about  four  milea 

Wo  streams  join  the  creek  in  the  village  lands  of 

K^unr^j  with  a  westerly  course  of  about  six,  and  the 

"^  erly  course  of  about  eight  miles.     The  chief  other 

Achalbag,  which,  after  draining  the  hills  near  the 

faDs  into  the  Kundalika  about  ten  mUes  below  Koha. 

difBcnlties  of  the  passfi-gc  in  the  five  miles  below 

the  fair   season,  there  is  a  coasiderable  export  chiefly 

'^^i  and  salt.     The  boats  vary 

t  'Ut<),     The  river  is  crossed 

Ui  these,  one  between  Eoldd  and  Pui^  about  eight 

Rohay  and  another  between  Koha  and  Ashtami  ply 

tJie   rainy  neiison  j  and  two,   below   tidal  limits,   ply 

■      -  '    tweoo  Padam  and  Khdrgaon  abont  two, 

ri  and  Shedsai  about  eight  miles  west 

»  tt  rmnl]  Ofxtent  above  Roha  where  it  ^'s  raised  by  the 

I  r  r  of  the  Kundalika  is  not  Ui^od  fur  irrigation. 

.^k,  whit'h  with  the  Kundalika  shares  the  drainage 

[dUboi  diies  not  pa^ss  more   than  fifteen   miles  inland  to 

IfiF  '      '    t    bound* the  Kundalika  valley  on  the  south 

1   the  west.     Two  small  streams,  one  with  a 

\ol  abaut  mx  miles  and  the  other  with  a  south-easterly 
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course  of  about  five  miles^  join    at  Eondtliara  about  fite  i 
south-east  of  Ghosalc  fort,  and  stretch  about  five  miles  i 
to  MAuddd,  frherc  they  meet  the  tide  and  are  joined  from  del 
by  the  Biiman^har  river,     llie  l^^uddd  river,  after  abontr^^ 
miles  of  a  winding  course  to  the  south,  falls  into  the  Jaajiitf 
al>out  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.     Below  MAndidthe  creek,  r^ 
among  high  well- wooded  hills,  has  many  views  of  great 
Boats  of  as  much  as  fifty  tons  (200  khandis)  can  reach  Ui 
springtides  and  boats  of  121   tons   (50  khaudis)   at  ordinaijl 
tides.     At  spring  tides   small  boats   of  about  6^  tons  (25  i 
can  pass  as  far  as  Mnlate  four  miles  above  M4ndad. 

In  the  south  the  Savitri,  or  Bankot  creek,  the  chief  of  1 
rivers,  gathers  either  directly  or  along  its  tributaries  more  tlmi 
of  the  district  drainage.  Rising  in  the  south-east  comer  efl 
district,  in  the  village  of  old  Mahabaleshvar,  it  runs  west  inr| 
miles.  It  then  flows  north-west  for  five  miles  and  from 
mile  below  Poladpur  runs  north  for  about  eight  milea  Bl 
turns  flhaq>ly  to  the  west,  and,  two  miles  further, 
tide  about  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Mahdd.  From 
is  navigable,  but  rocky  and  winding,  six.  miles  west  to 
From  Ddsg^n  it  stretches  about  six  miles  south-west  and 
it  reaches  the  border  of  the  district,  and  from  there,  dividing  i 
in  the  north  from  Ratndgiri  in  the  south,  passes  about  twenty  I 
west  to  the  sea.  The  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Sdvitri  is 
and  hilly  as  far  as  Poladjmr.  It  then  stretches  about  eight  i 
to  K&mbla  and  Rajvddi  in  a  broad  well  tilled  valley.  Near  T 
there  is  some  rich  land  and  high  tillage,  but  further  along  i4 
D&sgaon  and  for  about  six  miles  below  to  the  Janjira  borderj 
hills  come  close  to  the  river's  edge.  In  its  course  through  the  di^ 
the  Sdvitri  receives  six  large  tributaries,  four  from  the  flj 
bank,  and  two  from  the  left.  The  right  bank  tributarie»««* 
K&mthi,  which,  rising  in  the  K^mthi  hills,  joins  the  Sdvitri  JM 
southerly  course  of  four  miles.  About  ten  miles  below  the  nfliftj 
of  the  K^nithi  and  the  Sdvitri  is  the  R^ygad-Kal,  whichji^ 
in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Kdygad  fort,  flows  south-east  and  vm 
for  about  sixteen  miles  •between  the  Rdygad  range  and  tj 
Sahy^dris,  and  then,  turning  five  miles  to  the  west,  falls  into  I 
Sdvitri  about  four  miles  above  Mahdd.  A  little  below  VA 
comes  the  GAndhAri,  with  a  straight  southerly  course  of  th 
twelve  miles  between  the  lUygad  and  D^gaon  hills.  Six  i* 
further,  at  D&sgaon,  comes  the  Ghod  river  which,  with  its  tribflti 
the  Nizdmpur-K^l,  drains  the  east  and  centre  of  the  district  ai 
north  as  the  Ku^dalika  valley.  At  Mdngaon,  about  ten  miles  v/M 
west  of  Ddsgaon,  the  Ghod,  after  a  winding  southerly  course  of  ak 
ten  miles,  •and  the  Niz&mpur-K&l,  after  a  winding  south- weril 
course  of  about  eighteen  miles,  join,  and,  after  about  two  bb 
receiving  the  Pen  from  the  right,  pB»s  three  miles  south  till  1 
meet  the  tide  near  Ghodegaon,  an  old  trade  centre  probably  tran^ 
by  Ptolemy  into  the  Greek  name  Hippokura.^  From  Gh()fle| 
the  river  passes  about  four  miles ^soutli  and  two  east,  and  fall.s 


*  The  form  of  the  name  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  pro^Wy  Ghodekul. 


ti.     The  two  lu£t  bank  tiitmLanus 
a,  whi  v\y  coarse  of  about  tcu  iiiil<  s,  joins 

eluoe  ijiur;  and  the  Niigeshrari,  whifh,  with  a 

>air8e  '^  toiirtoen  miles,  falls  into  the  Savitri  nearly 

sgaoo.  Though  bare  roekj  uplands  are  nowhere  far  off, 
-  ^'  of  all  of  these  streams^  m  a  considerable  belt  of 
'  two  crops  a  year,  and  in  places  covered  with 
Lgruves*  At  suitable  spots  where  the  banks  are  steep, 
pid  lever-lift  is  used  to  w^sit^r  the  laudn  along  the  banks, 
ttri  i»  navigable  at  high  water  as  far  aa  Diisgaon  for 
ring  ten  feet  At  Dasgaon  there  is  a  stone  jetty  at  which 
loftid  and  discharge  cargo.  Vessels  drawing  less  than 
in  at  high' water  spring- tides  go  as  far  as  MahM.  Up 
all  times  of  the  tide,  the  river  is  navigable  to  small 
.  The  sixteen  miles  above  the  Ratangiri  town  of 
tremely  difficult,  A  small  boat  if  it  fails  to  leave 
an  hoar  of  high  wat^r  will  hardly  get  further  than 
n  bidow  Dasgaon  the  river  is  nari*uw%  antl  shoals  and 
d  ledges  make  the  passage  dilKcult  and  dangerous. 
r         ^  ^ipction  with   Shepherd's  steamers, 

kot  to  Ddsgaon.      But  sailing  boats 
c  ur  tour  days  m  working  from  Mah^pral  toMahid. 
ilp^^  west  of  Mahiipral  can  be  passed  at  all  tides  by 
-0  khan  (lis)* 

Lb  across  the  Sdvitri,  between  Chambhar-kbind 

ibc»at  two  miles  above  Mahad  and  between  Poliidpur 

I      ;       I  uf  the  south-west  monsoon,  between  MahM 

r  round  but  only  at  high  tides,  and  between 

,&ed  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  at  all  tides. 

hod  river,  between  Tol  and  Vir  about  half  a 

ing  with  the  Sdvltri,  is  used  at  high  tides.    A  sixth, 

beiwouii  Tudil  and  Ko»imbi  close  to  where  it  joins 

1880  been  superseded  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

I  in  the  Sdvitri.     In  1852  many  of  the  river 

\\u  vi-ere  damaged  by  floods  of  salt  and  fresh 

1675  ttad  in  1876  fl9ods  swept  the  river  banks  and 

,rv.  _  ____^_. 

rge  reservoirs  and 

A  any  considerable 

lb«3  fifteen  are  in  Alibdg.     The  Alibag  reservoir,  built 

npal  funds   including    a  donation    of    £2000 

V  \XAv  Bahadur  Dhundir^j  N'iuayafe  Bivalkar 

area  c»f  ubout  seven  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of 

Bt.     It  holds  water  all  the  year  round.  It  has  banks 

two  feoi  thick  puddle  wall  in  the  centre,  laced  with 

'   *i-     >—  -  ^\(fc.     It  supplies  the  town  with  water 

>wjfre  pipe    laid   under  ground  along 

riy  a  miJu  mid  a  half,     Chaul  has  two  reservoirs  ; 

roir,  an  old  liiudu  work,  with  a  ^eatest  depth 

Ifi,  And  ao  area  of  about  2\  acres  ;  it  holds  water 


lUi'j    ill  ii  u  L'ii^  Ml  t. lif  1 1;  lO-i  t;  iiiJitV 
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tkrougliout  tlie  year.  The  banks  are  of  t»ftrt.li  except  at  one| 
whore  a  inajsoury  clam  to  carry  off  water  for  in-igatiou  was  UuiT 
1874.  But  at  present  no  water  is  allowed  for  irrigation  as 
whole  e^upply  is  required  for  drinking  and  washing*  The 
Chanl  reservoir^  known  as  the  Naragaon  rcsei*voir,  has  a  ^ 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  an  area  of  about  six  acres  ;  it  holdn 
all  the  year  round.  There  is  lio  masonry  work.  At  Ni 
between  Revdanda  and  Alibag,  besides  several  smaller  ponds,  i 
itre  the  Shri  Nageahvar  and  P^thardi  reservoirs*  The 
N^geshvar  reservoir  called  from  the  temple  of  K^ireshvar  oo 
bank^  was  built  about  1773  during  the  time  of  V  '  1  A« 
(1759-1793).     It  has  masonry  walls,  an   area  of  x 

and  a  greatest  depth  of  twenty-one  feet.     It  holdo  wat-er 
year  round.     The   Pathardi  resei'voir,  built  without  masoiir 
a  greatest  depth  of  six  feet  and  an  area  of  about  2i  Bi5re«j 
said  t/O  have  been  dug  during  the  time  of  Kanhoji  (1698-  ITS" 
founder  of  the  Angria  family.     It  holds  water  aJl  the  year 
At  Akshi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  S^khar  or  Alibdg  cr^ 
old  reservoir  with  a  gixmtest  depth  of  fourteen  f eet>  an  a ; 
three  acres,  and  a  suj)ply  of  water  that  lasts  throughout  the  yu 

Pen  has   six  largo  reservoirs,   uf   which   four  are  at  Peiljl 
at  VAsi^  and  one  at  Vadav.     The  Kasar  lake  at  Pen,  built  wi 
masonry  about  1627^  has  an  area  of  about  six  acres.    There  is  1 
silt,   and,  at    the    end  of   May,    only  two   or  three   feet  of 
remain*     The  Khavandal  resei*voir,  built  about  the  same  timd^J 
without  masonry,  has  an  area  of  about  thi^ee  acres.     At  ll 
of  May  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  are  left.     Tlie   CI 
reservoir,  built  about  1 750,  has  an  area  of  about  five 
a  depth  of  about  seven  feet.     ITie  Water-w^orks  resen^oir, 
by   damming  a  small  valley   in   the   hills   near  Pen,   ha«  i 
of   about    five   acres    and  a  greatest  depth   of  about   twenC 
feet.     There  is    no  silt  and    it    holds    water  throughout  the : 
There  is  an  earth  dam  finished  in   1876  wath  a  puddle  wall 
feet  thick  in  the  centre,  faced  on  the  inside  with  stone  pitchinj^ 
water  is  carried  about  half  a  mile  by  a  line  of  earthen  and  iron] 
The  Vasi  reservcar,  built  about  1777,  has  an  area  of  thirty  acr 
a  greatest  depth  of  twelve  feet.     The  Vadflv   reservoir,  hi 
1 862,  has  an  area  of  ten  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of  eight  fe 

Of  the  three  chief  Roha  reservoirs  one  is  at  Ashtami,  o| 
SangAda»  and  one  at  Mehda.  The  Ashtami  lake,  across  the 
from  Roha,  has  an  area  of  about  eight  acres  and  a  greatest  de 
twenty  feet.  It  holds  water  throughout  the  year.  The  Sal 
reservoir,  about  three  miles  west  of  Roha,  has  an  area  of  aboat| 
acres.  It  is  shallow  and  its  %vater  is  used  for  cattle  drinking, 
stone  pond  at  Melirla,  about  three  miles  north  of  Roha,  was  hi 
the  time  of  Peshwa  Biijirav  II.  (1 795- 1818).^ 


1  Beaitlefi  these  »«*•»>  Bumller  poTnlsare  scattered  ovrr  tbe  district.  In  11^ 
%ere  in  Angria's  KuhiUn  160pomis  holding  water  from  five  to  twelve  mont 
Varyiog  Unm  *J240  to  1 12  fi>et  iu  circnmfcioncc.  Of  the  whole  nuitiher  143  wer 
•irL'*vAtn;r»«  without  built  t^ides«  ten  wn^  in  comploto  repair  with  stone  »nd  i 
tideis,  fttii^  of  n^vcn  the  «idc«  wcic  only  rn^rtly  built,  Bonu  CJov.  Scl  Kow  1 
(1854),  VII.  3&.  39. 


810*had  steps  and  ?i851  had  no  sk*ps,     Of  the  step 

in  AJibflg^  217  in  Pen^   eighty-one  in  R(*ha^  thirty- 

liraon^  and  177  in  ]^[iihM  ;  uf  the  stepless  wells  2157 

X,  442  in  Pen,  202  in  Boha^  423  in  Mdngaon,  and 

A} 

rock  of  the  district  is  trap.  In  the  plains  it  is  found  in 
ma6Si*e  (I  fow  feet  below  the  soil  and  eoraetimes  standing* 
11  i\u*  surface.  In  the  hills  it  is  tabular  and  is  hUo  found  in 
ea  and  ahapelesa  boolders  varying  from  a  few  inches 
J.**  n:^:t  in  diameter.  In  many  places  the  surface  of  the  trap 
ity  hue  showing  the  presence  of  iron.- 

rings  J  n:  i   near  NAgothna  and  at 

^^     :  -   :id.     Tht    ; .^  lit  Unheri  Budrnck,  about 

r  Mt  of  Ndgothna,  is  in  a  plain  close  to  the  fort  and 

iji    I  iiii,      From  N^gothna  to   Unheri   the  road  takes  a 
©,  about  two  miles  south  one  mile  east  and  three  miles 
n^  has  a   cistern   of  cut  stone  twenty-five   cubits 
1  with  wood.     The  water  is  three  feet  deep.     The 
^on  and  at  Kondivti,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  have  three 
ol  cot  «tone,  two  for  upper  class  Hindus  and  Musalmans, 
^      *!'      s  and  other  low  caste  people.     One  of  the  cisterns 
.     .         bed  in  1837  as  about  nine  feet  long  seven  broad 
lored    with    strong  planks  perforated  to   let  the 
Jh,  and  with  sides  of  red  atone*     The  temperatnrd 
wafer  wi\«  109®  both  at  the   surface  and  in  the  holes  in  the 
»tn?am  that  runs  from  the  well  is  used  in  growing  rice. 
m  insipid  and  sulphurous  to  the  taste^  though  on  analysis 
^i^^,  alkali^  or  iodine  was  found,     TheKondivti 
m  in  rnins,  is  somewhat  cooler  than  the  Son 
t-rly  much  frequented  by  persona 
l»epaia,  and  rheumatism.^     People 
fitiU  bathe  m  the  springs^  bat  none  stay  for  any  time* 

Illy  divided  intQ  four  seasons^  the  rains  from 

ip  liot  weather  in  October  and  November, 

F »er  t^j  Marc)  i  1 1  •  dry  hot  weather 

nmate  of  AJiK  .;      i    rs  somewhat  from 

trict.     The  rainfall,  averaging  about  eighty  inehesj 

IT  than  in  parts  nearer  the  Sahyddris^  the  air  at 

iiiper^  it  is  free  from  hot  winds,  and  has  almost 

_  3  masses  of  clonds  begin  •to  gather  and  pile 
The  westerly  breeze,  that  has  been  blowing 


r#wfrre(lS,'>4t  2111  wells  of  v'-  H  loo^  were  nsed  for 


'»m>c*li'**i      i>f  the  latter  niHuber  4t 
L  laniWr  of    wcll.-i   v^.ih  in   cocoauut 
in  tins  lalt  tpi  Mointi  vilt 

•  1  Ml  New 

•lu!  Pbf.  8oQ.  Tmrn,  (1636),  L  S5$. 


rge  iiiid  546  Wijrt* 
1^,  aJotig  the  BvA 

about  two  milttft 

1).  Vlt  3. 
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Hot  Spnjig^« 


ClimjkU. 


U18TBir-r>^ 


WB,  more  ( 

,1    ..f  ^-r.K, 


In  I 


.r  r\^  u.— 1 


log^^iprr         '■  "'-i,  nvid,  m"-  0  or  two  s^ 

ai>MlH>  1 1    homy  rntc-rmK.   in 

utioe.     The  sciQ til- west  will 

fiercelv  or  fitfully  iiccordin^^  .^  .... 

In  ordinary  ycani,  daring  most  of  t 

clouds^  tho  bttrwts  of  rain  and  wind  im  nirr  j  j  rue  iaivjrj 

uf  Juno  and  tUron^hout    Jnly.     T>m  nir  nnd    fre^i 

from  the  damp  &c»ii 

rain  ceaeea  for  day,  m^^ 

with  a  plcttsaut  strong  breeae,  but  generally  with  - 

day*  bcforti  the  rain  again  nets  in*     Tho  rain   ret 

given  beltjw  in  detail,  show  for  Alib&g  for  the  tw 

ending  18S0,  a  fall  varyin^L'^  '  11-1  t^  *W  and 

eighty  inches.    Thero  is  n  local  h^Vwt  tb;i 

the  inhmd  sub-divi&iona  is  much  heavier  than  in  Aiilmg. 

parts  of  the  district^  except    towards    thijir   clo$o^    tlw 

ConwiduTod  healthy. 

Either  a  bttlo  before  or  a  little  after  the  begi 
south-west  wind  drops  and   the  rain  cea«ies. 
bang  about  and  occasionally,  with  a  warm  wind 
are  severe  thunderstornia.     The   air  is  charged 
sea  brce£C  faib^  and  the  nights  are  close  and  oppreasiTo, 
tho  unheal thiost  part  of  the  year     By  the  middle  of  Nov^am! 
the  nights  lengthen^  the  mornings  grow  cool,  and  the  land 
begins    to    blow  before  daybreak  and   the    sea   broaae  in 
afternoon. 

December,  January  and  February  are  the  cool  rr      - 
with  clear  nights  and   heavy  dews.     Along  the  * 
seldom  oppressive,  and  the  nights,  though  cocjI,  are  not  o! 
Inland  and  to  the  south,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  Janu 
February,  the  middle  of  the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights,  l   |. 
in  parts  where  there  are  sti*eams  and  forests,  somotl  !  bittorij 

cold.     Tliere  is  generally  a  brooKO  in  the  mornini.  ?*  ai 

noons  and  evenings  are  oft<:*n  still.     During  the  wlioL 
weather  there  are  occasional  cloudy  days,  with  still  w 
In  March  the  dews  begin  to*fail,  and,  in  the  inland  parts, 
begin  to  grow  hot*     The  heat  increases  in  April  and  May,  I 
oppressive  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  district  with  hot  trying  wini 
As  tho  west  breeze  freshens  in   May,  it  is  felt  over  the  great 


1  In  (Apnl'May)  1771,  when  Mr.  Forbes  went  to  mcq  the  hot  sprinp  near  T>Ua^ 
the  heat  of  the  bub  waa  overpowering.    Hot  winthi  jfonenilly  prevailedfropi  the  mid 
of  MaFch  till  the  begiiwing  of  the  raioy  »e*«on*     These  Bcorching  blast »  lK*gan  i " 
ten    in  the  morning  and  continued  till  sunaet '.  by  noon  the  black  wood  Iq  '' 
became  like  he%ted  metal,  the  water  more  than  tepid  and  the  air  bo  parekin 
few  Europeana  conld  long  bear  it,  were  it  not  few*  the  co<:»liic*i(j  of  the  1 1    '  ' 
in  a  great  degree  the  heat  of  the  day.     At  Ddigaon  the  thcrrnomcti 
the  heuBB  was  aeldom  above  eighty  dogreea  ;  but  at  nuou  on  the  same  . . ,  ..      ._ 
to  112*.  Orient.  Mem.  1*  193,  On  hie  way  from  l>Aagaon  to  MAndvaon  the  AiibAg~J 
near  KhandM,  a  village  twelve  rnUrn  north  of  D&sgaon,   the  hot  wimU  «t  t   ,1, 
blew  ftiriouBly  for  many  hoiin.     '  Clouds  of  duit.'   he  wrote,  Mi 
of  a  ftimace  oojitinunUy  overwhelmed  Ha  ;  and,we  wore  often  »u'  jj 

whirl UTndB,  enlled  hajahjds  or  devtla,  a  name  not  iU-api^hed  to  ti---  ,  -^  m^^  u  cl^^ 
terj«ticB  of  heat,  activity,  and  miachief. '    Ditto,  205. 


^fftwlrftHil 
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I  of  the  district,  and,  in  west  Alibdg,  and  in  some  parts  of  Roha  and 

?en  where  it  blows  free  and  strong,  the  climate  in  May  is  healthy 

and  pleasant.     Except  for  cold  weather  fevers  in  the  wilder  forest 

tracts,  and  for  occasional  ontlyeaks  of  cholera  in  the  hot  weather, 

ihe  climate,  from  December  to  Jnne,  is  generally  healthy. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  in  Alibdg,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  ending  1880,  the  rainfall  varied  from  144  inches  in 
1878  to  forty  in  1871  and  averaged  eighty  inches  : 

A  Ubdg  Rair^all,  1868-1880. 


uTbau. 

Indies. 

Cents. 

Ybabs. 

Inches. 

Cento. 

Ykabb. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Ybars. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1868  ... 

79 

92 

1884  ... 

62 

49 

1870  ... 

76 

21 

1876  ... 

53 

36 

1S60  ... 

79 

59 

1866  ... 

85 

52 

1871  ... 

40 

86 

1877  ... 

63 

61 

laao  ... 

96 

69 

1886  ... 

85 

74 

1873  ... 

72 

96 

1878  ... 

144 

87 

1861   ... 

95 

88 

1867  ... 

74 

85 

1878  ... 

79 

72 

1879  ... 

74 

53 

1883  ... 

85 

27 

1888  ... 

64 

91 

1874  ... 

61 

74 

1880  ... 

79 

5 

1868  ... 

82 

12 

1869  ... 

87 

82 

1876  ... 

107 

87 

.    The  Alibilg  thermometer  readings,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879, 

allow  that  May  is  the  hottest  month  with  an  extreme  maximum  of 

96'2  and  an  extreme  minimum  of  800,  and  January  the  coldest 

month  with  an  extreme  maximum  of  87*0  and  an  extreme  minimum  of 

62*6.    The  mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greatest,  15*4, 

in  January  and  least,  3*4,  in  July.    The  following  statement  gives 

ihe  details: 

AUbdg  Thermometer  Headings,  1876-1879, 
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ber  n.  Ths  only  mineral  whicli  is  known  to  occur  is  iron^  of  which  tfll 

ictioiL        *"^  found  in  the  laterite  in  different  parts  of  the  district    Alf 

rocks  and  hills  are  of  basaltic  trap  good  building  stone  is  emT^I 

enU.  readily  found.     The  cost  of  quarrying  is  from  6«.  to  7«.  (Rs.  8-BlJ 

the  100  cubic  feet  of  good  sized  rubble.     Large  square-cot  itil)j 

cost  from  6d.  to  1«.  (as,  4-8)  the  cubic  foot.     There  is  no  w«ijg 

road  metal.     Within  a  mile  of  the  quarry,  the  cost  of  qnanji! 

breaking  and  carrying  varies  from  lis.  to  12«.  (Bs.  5}-Rs. C)4 

100  cubic  feet. 

Sand  is  plentiful  in  all  rivers  and  creeks ;  carriage  is  the  • 
element  of  cost.  Building  lime  comes  as  a  rule  from  Bombif 
Sdlsette.  In  the  black  soil  near  Kihim  in  Alib^g  and  in  parte' 
Mdngaon,  good  nodular  lime,  kankar,  is  found.  But  it  is  in  8^ 
quantities,  and  the  cost  of  gathering  is  more  than  the  Ml 
from  Bombay  or  Sdlsotte.  Shell  lime  is  burnt  in  small  quaaB 
at  Alibdg  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  suited 
masonry  work  and  is  chiefly  used  for  whitewashing ;  it  is  made  d 
for  local  use.  Ordinary  tiles,  water  vessels,  and  cheap  bricb 
made  more  or  loss  all  over  the  district  from  rice-field  clay.  : 
there  is  no  really  fine  clay  from  which  pottery  or  good  bricks 
be  made.  Rice  husks  are  an  excellent  tile  and  brick-kiln  fud 
are  used  for  burning  shell  lime.  The  price  of  wheel-made  * 
varies  from  6«.  to  Is.  (Bs.  3-  Bs.  3i)  the  1000,  and  English  pa) 
bricks  cost  about  £1  (Bs.  10)  the  1000. 

rests.  Kolaba  is  fairly  rich  in  forests.     Except  some  patches  along 

banks  of  creeks  and  rivers  which  yield  mangrove  and  < 
brushwood  the  Koliiba  forests  are  all  on  the  slopes  and  tops  of 
The  northern  sub-divisions.  Pen,  Alibdg  and  Boha,  with  boldei 
more  clearly  marked  hill  ranges,  fewer  people,  and  a  larger  ai 
rice  land,  are  well  wooded  and  have  large  rich  forests, 
southern  sub-divipions,  Mdngaon  and  Mahad,  with  lower  and 
sloping  hills,  a  denser  and  probably  an  older  population,  a 
smaller  area  under  rice,  are  thinly  wooded  and  have  few  fo 
most  of  the  hill  slopes  being  set  apart  tor  the  growth  of  coarse  g 

Besides  the  disconnected  wooded   ravines  and  terraces  ir 
SahyAdri  hills,  the  uplands  brought  under  the  charge  of  the  i 

*  Matorials  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  chapter  have  ^beon  supplied  I 
W.  G.  Betham,  AssiBtant  Conservator  of  Forests,  KoUba. 
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r,  and  the  detadiod  patches  of  timber  in  MahAd, 
lar  ooveriug'  an  area  of  153  square  tniles,^  the  KoUba 
M  be  grouped  into  twelve  blacks  or  ranges,  three  ia 
WfiQ  Pen,  one  in  Ndgothoaj  one  between  Ndgothna,  Hoha 
1^,  one  in  west   Roha, '  and  one  in  west  Mdngaon,     These 

Kages  inclade  a  roughly  estimated  ai*ea  of  abont  124^000 
eqnare  miles* 
a  cliiefa  were  carefnl  to  guard  their  timber,  and^  in 
JQ  the   KoUba  state  fell  to  the  British  its  teak  and  bltick- 
El  TalfUible   both  in   quantity  and  in  quality.^      In  A.lib4g, 
lind  flat  tops  of   the  hill  a  that  run   through   the 
[from  the  north*weat  to  the  south-east,  are  still  soma 
Insble  ft^reats.     These   forests  may  be  arranged  under 
Kankeshvar  in  the  norths  S^gargad  in  the  centre,   and 
ftlojsihi  h     '         'iith.    Tho  Kankesdvab  Block,  in  the 
an  t  i  area  of  about  4000  acres,  and  includes 

ids  of  aeveuteen   villages  of  which  sixteen  belong  to 
,  and  one,   Kanke»hvar>  is  alienated.^     Except  a  little 
in  KaT^e  the  forests  of  this  block  are  little  more 
most  of  which  is   found   in  the  village  lands  of 
J  outlets  for  the  produce  of  these  forests  are  the 
nflva  in  the   north   and   of   Revas  in   the  east.     Tho 
3rK  indades  the  slopes  of  the  mnge  that  rises  beyond 
ithe  south  of  Kankeshvar,  and  stretches  about  nine  miles 
lie  Pir  pass,  the   line   of   communication    between 
landa.     This  block  has  an  estimated  area  of  10,000 
the  forest  lands  of  thirty  villages,  of  which  three 
3X1,  and  Velat  are  alienated.*      The  western  slopes  of 
'     forest  lands  of  Muuevli,  Tunddl,  Bhdl,  M^n, 
'U,  are  at  present  bare  even  of  brushwood, 
^BOatb^  tiio  lauds  of  V^addv,  Veloli,  and  Bherse  have  but 
ply  of  trees.     The   rest  of  the  slopes,  especially  near 
well  wooded  containing  a  large  stock  of  t^ak  much 
a:r!     *''^tod,  but  some  of  it,  as  in  Rule  about  a  mile 
ot  rid,  well  grown*     Except  some  fine  mango 

!  "     k   do  not  contain  much    evorgreen 
iiro  broad  and  flat  are  bare  of  trees 
iiy  for  I  i.'irtly  for  grazing*    These  forests  are 

itbeciiL :_    Ijeing  generally  confined  to  stuhted 
The  produce  passes  either  west  to  Alilidg  or  east 
!b4g*P'    ' — .-^^  road  to  tho  Bhdkarvat  boat  station 
r  o?  r  ramtar  creek.     The  third  or  BidvAole- 

cs  tacladi^  the  south-etvstora  section  of  the  Alibdg 
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hills  which  is  connected  by  a  wooded   spur  with  the  Sii^^rgnd  bill 

and  mns  parallel  with  it  stretching  alK)ut  two  miles  norM ^ 

five  miles  sonth.     This  is  perhaps  the   finest  forest  in 

It  haa  an  '  *1  area  of  14j0or 

lands  of  si  \  iages^  of  which  oi  i 

the  lower  slopes  which  are  pure  teak,  tho  hulk  of 

evergreen  timber.     The  upper  slopes  and  many  of  t  .     :...    .^ 

thickly  covered  with  evergreen  timber,  with  a  few  tillage 

and  small  hamlets  of  Dhangars,  Thdkurs,  and  K^thkaris. 

and  decaying  timber  is  regularly  cut  and   taken  out  of  the  fo 

chiefly  west  to  lUmrdj  and  Revdanda  and  east  to  the  BhakarTnii 

SAmbri  boat  stations. 

Of  the  six  Pen  blocks,  beginning  from  the  north,  the  Noeth-b 
Prn  Range,  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  that  sef 
from  Karjat  in  Thdna,  has  an  estimated  area  of  5500 
includes  the  fm'cst  lands  of  eight  villages  of  wluV  ' 
alienated.'    Towards  the  north-west  the  slopes  of  tl 
present  bare.     Further  to  the  east  there  is  some  teak  - 
and  some  evergreen  forests  on  the  upper  slopes.     But 
not  at  present  yield  any  timber.     The  next  group  of  I 
mav  be  called  the  East  Pek  Block,  has  an  area  of  rJ 
and  includes  the  forest  lands  of  the  four  villages,  i . 
Chdvni,  and  Tnksai  that  lie  in   the  extreme  east  of  the 
that  runs  across  to  the  Poona  border*     This  is  a  weh 
valuable  forest  chiefly  of  teak  mth  some  evergreen  timber  in 
upper  slopes.     Most  of  the  produce  finds  its  way  by  rail  to   T'/,^niji 
Further  north,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  more  easterly 
hills  that  divide  the  Bhima  from  the  Pen  river,  is  the  Bela 
MALEVAni  Block  including  IGOO  acres  of  the  forest  lands  of 
two  villages.     Thouq-h  the  area  is  small  it   is  thickly   r 
timber  almost  all  of  it  teak.     The  produce  finds  its  wa;, 
by  the   Bhiuia  river.     In   the  more  westerly   of  the 
divide  the  Bhima  from  the  Pen  river^  along  its  western   s     ^i , 
to  the  boniers  of  the  East  Pen  Block,  is  the  KijtfRlj-AGnAi  Rah 
This  has  an  estimated  area  of  7000  acres  and  includes   the 
lands   of  twelve  villages/ 'of  which  seven,  with  an  area  of  ^ 
acres,  are  alienated,  Rdmni],  Sdvarsai,  Stipt»li,  Pi  n,  M*n 

Fdn^a,  and  Vdkrul.  Of  the  Government  \"illa|j<  i  irii  has  i 
useful  teak,  and  Aghai  and  Dhd;.mni  a  good  mixture  of  evera 
forest  and  teak ;  the  rest  of  the  forests  are  poor.  Some  of 
produce  finds  its  way  by  rail  to  Poona  and  some  by  sea  to  Bob 

To  the  south-west,  across  the  Bhogavati  or  Pen  river,  Tl 

DoNOAR  Block,  «^This  centres  in  the  great  Mira  Dougar  i  ij 

an  estimated  area  of  about  9500  acres  including  the  forest 


>  The  sixteen  Ttllam  are,  Khapoahi-Bhoni,  Bopoli,  Kolghar.  TzklAahet.  Slic 
Enatimbla,  Hdvet,  Kuifihet-Boinoli,  fiidvagale,  pjtrt  of  MAhin,  Munindft,  ^ 
Borgbar^  IVfAjue,  Bhdo«hi»  and  Ktmc. 

>  The  eichi  villagea  are,  Pft^katidi,  Vivshi,  Taloithi,  RHiuai,  Kiuvmbcili,  Vl 
Ash^,  aodGhoti. 

*  Thew*  are,ifiiLmrJU,  I>hivto,  Arobechar,  8iTar«ti»  Sipoli,  Pimpiagftai^  MA 
KAmArU,  Pinedji,  V4knil,  DhAmni,  and  AgbM. 


tW}^'    llilUL 
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rr^s,'      The    umL'Li    la  pure  teak   "n  ihc* 
I J  re  sis  on  the  upper  slopos  and  hill  tops. 


-  wtiy  to  Bombay  either  bj  the  Pen  or 

:   .  I  b  of  Mirft  Doagur  the   hills  that  ran 

o  Bhor  Btate  and  which  may  bo  called  the  Eabt 

have  OD  estimated  forest  area  of  10,000  acres 

it  l(ind»  of  tvvooty-one  Government  villages.^   'I'ho 

'  '  IS  iilmost  t^ntJrdy  teak,  and 

I        y  teak   and   partly  evergreen 

and   mast  valuable  fores t^j   are   in   the   central 

»n  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Nagothna.     The 

iv>w  in  the  extreme  east  have  a  special  value  from 

uur  of  hirda  trees   which   yield  from  twenty.foar  to 

(60.70  khandis)    of  myrobalans   a  year.     The 

I  Qontally,  the  produce  finding  its  way  by 


includt 


K-eighi   tons 

ibh  y< 

m  about  half  way  across  the  district,  the  range  of  hills   that 
iliina  and   Alibag  on   the  north  from   Rob  a  on  the 
mpuir  uoHJiwardii  which  for  aboat  six  miles  divides 
The  forests  on  these  hills,  which  may  be 
,  liave  an  estimated  area  of  about  31,600 
st  lands  of  sixty-three  villages.     These 
i   into  three  groups ;  forty- three  eastern 
hold  the  north  or  Nitgothna  and  twenty* 
slopes ;  ^   eight  central    villages   in    the 
ir  huld  the  eastern  or  Niigothna  and  four 
'    and  twelve  western    villages  eight 
and  fom'  the  south  or  Roha  slopes,* 
1   the  forests  are  somewhat  broken  and  irre- 
u>«.  .i.o  timber  on  the  northern  or  Ndgothna  slopes  ia 

k  ov  and  on  the  southern  or  Roha  slopes  chiefly  teak, 

f  ijorr!h  rn  spur,  tli     "i  V'rr,  both  on  the  eastern  or 

111     vv  -^tei-n  or  .  lopes,  is  almost  entirely 

western  slopes  of  thi^^  spur  are  much   the  mosi 


i 


The 


m,  KnniAd.  P-^-..  ^^^ni,  Bor^n*  8li«n,  Tolavli^  Adhirae.  Rurmarti^ 
!«  HiifaiYiia»  V'ftrmri  vod  Mim  Don^ju*. 

t  ft^**-"    lJt>»    KL«  111.    RevAli.    JAuilMf'^lii.    Aiiitciii.    Tv.irlL   Viirnp, 

bUyi.  nine  1^  tl 

iCiuabliAtp:  i        u 

N4gcyUMui  viiUicoi  4re,  Wginnin^  from  tho  eiuit;  Sbiloabi,  TlLinsolt, 

-     1^   S'-'-  »!      *       '-,r,   KAnsAi,    Qodsiu^  lUlwii,  Vln^i,    4-vr..v; 
iitii  eA4it«m  KohA  vilUgei  nro,  bei^mjujr. 


Kuliir«f    Bcndshe,  uid  Shiha  ;  Um 
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Iiapter  II.        thickly  wooderl,   M.'ibdn  being  tbe  most  beautiful  tbougb  perbqi^ 
nidaction         "^*'  ^^^^  '"'*''*  valiuible  forest  in  tbe  district.     In  tbe  western  sectut 
tbe   forests  on  the  nurtb  or  Alibng  sloj^es  are  chiefly  evergreen,  aAi 
Foreata.  tb«»se  on  tbe  south  or  Roba  side  are  tciik.     Tbe  teak  in  CMvt»« 

^*'*"  as  vahiiible  a  block  of  timber  a3  any  in  the  district     The  wiok 

Sukeli  range  is   worked  dei)artmentally,  the  produce  leaving  th 
district  by  the  Nagotbna  and  Ruba  creeks. 
*o^<*-  The  Roba  forest  lands  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  a  RoiA- 

IIahsan'  Rlock.  These  forests  are  chiefly'founu  along  two  miii 
lines  f if  bills  and  on  some  connecting  spurs  and  peaks.  The  two  liitt 
of  bills  are  the  low  range  that  runs  parallel  and  close  to  thekft 
bank  of  tbe  Roba  river,  from  R^thvad  about  fonr  miles  south  o{' 
Kohid  to  Shedsai  about  iivc  miles  west  of  Roha.  The  other  lined 
hills  isin  tbewest,  the  range  tlmt  on  the  whole  running  north  andsonft 
separates  Roba  from  the  Habs^n.  Behind  Roha  between  the  Boh 
range  and  tho  Habsxin  hills  there  is  much  rough  country  with  BonN 
fairly  wooded  liill  sides.  The  area  of  the  whole  block  is  estimated 
at  about  17,000  acres.  The  fifty -seven  villages  whose  forest  landl 
are  included  in  the  Roha  Habsdn  block  may  be  arranged  into  iaa 
groups,  eighteen  of  which  hold  tho  north  slopes  of  the  line  of  hilb 
to  tbu  south  of  the  Roha  river,  from  R^ltbvad  four  niiles  south  of 
Kolnd  about  ten  miles  west  to  Roha.^  Almost  the  only  produced 
the  forest  lands  of  these  villages  is  stunted  teak.  The  section  of  tki 
range,  to  tbe  west  of  Roba,  includes  the  lands  of  thirteen  villagei^ 
four  to  the  north,  three  at  the  western  end,  and  six  on  the  soot^m 
slopes.-  The  i)roduce  of  this  section  of  the  Roha  range  is  partly 
teak  partly  evergreen  timber.  In  the  rough  hilly  ground  to  the 
south-west  of  Roba  and  between  Roba  and  the  Habsan  border,  ten 
Government  and  one  alienated  village  (Vdli)  have  some  teak  and 
evergreen  forests.^  Along  tbe  western  border  of  Roha  the  forert 
belt  includes  the  lands  of  thirteen  villages,  one  of  which  MumbroB 
in  the  south  is  alienated.*  Almost  the  whole  of  these  hill  slopei 
aro  covered  with  evergreen  forest,  which,  especially  near  Bhilgaon 
in  the  south,  yields  large  quantities  of  crooked  and  diseased  timber. 
The  produce  goes  to  Bombay  by  the  Roha  and  M&nd^  creeks. 
Across  the  Miindad  creek,  from  the  south  of  Roha,  the  forest  lands 
of  four  Mangaon  villages,  Girne,  Nanavli,  MAlate,  and  Bah^tUid 
form  the  MAndad  Block,  a  thick  well  grown  forest  about  2200  acroi 
in  area.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  district  the  teak  of  the  lower  slopss 
gradually  passes  into  upper  evergreen  forests. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  tbe   Saliyadri  forests,  which  art 
chiefly  teak  on  the  lower  slopes  and  evergreen  timber  on  the  npper 


*  The  nnmes  are,  RAthvad,  fihon,  Talavli,  VdraAgaon,  AmbevAcli,  Pdli  Bk.  uA 
Khnrd,  Sainbhe,  Kile,  DhitAv,  Vd«hi,  LAnilYiar,  Borghar,  Taleghar,  (Mrayli,  Nifii 
Varsa,  Bhoncshvar,  and  Koha.  v 

^  The  names  arc,  on  the  north,  KeladvAdi,  T^reshar,  Kh&rgaon,  Arc  Bk.  flotki 
west,  Are  Khurd.  Shedshai,  Mdli&hniga ;  on  the  south,  Chdndgaou,  TaJbiAf 
Pophalvira,  Usar,  Shenvira,  and  Phanaddi. 

^The  names  are,  PAngloli,  BirvAdi,  Kdmbcre,  Tomghar,^  Sdlonda,  Bo1)£id^|Mi^ 
Nandap  ;  and  farther  cast,  Eelgad,  TAmbdi^  TiUnanshet,  and  V&li. 

*  The  names  are,  Karavli,  Kokban,  Shiloshi,  Dahivli,  KhairAt,  BAraoli,  KhtoW 
Mash&di,  Ktoti,  Gopdlvat,  BhAlgaon,  K^dna  Khurd  and  Bk.,  andMumbroli. 
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terraces,  are  too  Bcatiercd  to  be  •uvidi'dflRCTHockS;  and 
add  aul>»dirThjioTi,  thongli   there  is  from  fifty -eiglit  to  fifty* 
Kles  of  tree  land,  thero  is  iiu  forest  uf  auy  sizie  or  importance. 

i  foDowing  table  shows  the  .chief  details  of  the  twelve  leading 
forest  blocks  and  raoges : 

KoUifpa  Fortst  Blochi  and  Bangts,  ISSl, 


Nam 


K«akefthrar 

OldvigleBhetoihJ 
Xoftli'Bhuit  Peti  R«n^ 


SmunnsraN, 


A}ib^ 


•ok... 


ICtrm  DoQtf&t  Block 
jSiftt-NigntliQA  R«zig« 
8QkeU  EJUijfe 


Do.  .. 
NAffotititft 

ItohA .. 


ACRM. 


MOO 
1600 
Tt^OO 


17,000 
^4200 


Tit- 


le 


rnoat'd. 


Tekk  oopplce  aiktl 

bniJibwood. 
Took    iixid     ever 

jivaeix  forest. 

Do.       do,    M, 

8Ugtie  l«ak  ttxid 
Ifeneml  timber 
nol  worked, 

Ttilck  t«&k 
Do. 

Pbor  Lcttk  Atid  11 
little  ever^rtfun. 

Chiefly  tPRk      .. 

Te«k    MiJ    cver< 
gn«n  f  .?r*"*t. 
j> 


OPTi»vr. 


Ain>4«  and  Bb4- 

rftmtiLr. 
RevdA&dA        And 
SitDbri. 


RaiJ  to  Pcona. 
Bhlfi)&  liver. 
R*ll    to     Poonii, 

IVii      river     co 

BH:»tiib«y. 
Nti^otliriA  k  Pfiti 

NAtfoUuia  ereek, 

Ni&eotbna       %xn 
Rub  a  creeks. 

nnb«  As  U&DdAd. 
U&tidda. 


the  central  AlibAg  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  Mira  Dongar  and  a  few 
■es  in  Pen  and  Ndgothna,  iu  the  deeper  Sahyddri  ravines, 
j;  tbe  Habs^n  b<jrder  in  the  west  are  some  very  rich 
iirgreeu  fore.^ta.  Bat  the  bulk  of  the  timber  is  teak  coppice. 
3m  December  to  May  when  the  teak  branches  are  bare,  almost  all 
hill  sides  look  bro%Tn  or  misty  grey.  But  during  the  rainy  and 
riy  cold  months  (June -December),  when  the  teak  is  in  leaf,  many 
bland s  and  woodlands  are  a  rich  deep  green,  turning  in  the  later 
;>nth8  to  a  russet  brown* 

lie  righta  of  Govommont  over  teak,  blackwood,  and  sandalwood 
ttnalienated  land,  and,  over  all  trees  on  waste  lands,  have  always 
&n  enforced.  But  there  was  no  special  conservancy  till  1863, 
|ien  KoUba  and  Ratnagiri  were  formed  into  one  forest  charge  and 
L*ed  nnder  a  European  officer.  From  that  time  the  work  of 
irking  lands  to  be  kept  as  forests  has  been  steadily  carried  on, 
i,  by  1878,  about  220  square  miles  had  been  set  apart.  In  1879, 
fore  the  Forest  Act  VIL  of  1878  came  in  force,  large  additions  were 
le  by  gazetting  as  forest  all  available  land  suit^  for  the  growth 
I  trees.  These  additions  have  raised  the  forest  area  to  about  347 
lea.  The  settlement  of  claiips  to  lands  then  included^ia  forest  ia 
fni  going  on* 

.In  18G3,  when  a  forest  oflBcer  was  first  appointed,  his  staff  was 
Iceedingly  !*mall.  Additions  of  temporary  guards  were  made  from 
de  to  time.  But  it  wivs  not  till  1878  that  a  full  staff  was  appointed. 
[  that  year  tho  KoUba  forest  otBcor  was  freed  from  the  charge  of 
Bain^giri  forests,  and  the  KoUba  staff  was  raised  to  the  following 
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Omd  dktikt  iotoil  offioer  with  his  derka  and  xoessan 
voLf^af^n  maA  lunalwn  in  ebyrge  of  mng^.  twpi.rv-flvo  r^sf 
gwuids  m  chmrge  of  nmiMiSp  Aod  143  beat  gimrdis  i 
or  fillige  ctnataB^    Of  tlie  roiiiid  guards  e^ch  rai^^. -^  ^> 
bsfl  one  as  a  ekrk;  sod,  of  die  hcA  gnarda  each  ranger^  for 
nw&d  Kurd  Ina  one  as  a  mmmof/Bt,    Teak  is  idit 
J  tree ;  dlMT  iiaibsris  seldom  eat,     K 
irarjr  iMtttl  dom*  giaiiittd  and  alra^    Batj  except  m  a  tt;w 
mind  Sigaigad  lDi»la  whmm  tfwre  are  some  high  strai 
ohaii  nowa  trais,  tlio  teak  ia  small^  crooked,  and  gnark^. 

iBoal^  tlw  futwitB  im&t  Burnig^eare  is  taken  to  limit  the  

to  Ike  poocer  tiaiber*     Tlie  ooUuftt  is  tiberefore  of  ]it 
Meet  of  St  ie  col  ia  iiaall  Uocks  aad  aaat  bj  boat  to   Bom 
triwood.     Tlw  resi  ftida  its  way  bj  csart  to  the   Deccaa 
it  «i  lued  m  rod  laAen  aad  knae  beama.     The  people 
dislriol  meel  mosl  of  diair  wauls  for  house  bmlding  and 
loola  from  Ike  tieea  growiiir  on  tkeir  boldings.     Tfai}   d 
in  forest  TiUagve  are  aUowed  to  lake  dead  wood  from  the  h: 
for  fosL    Ontaidera  kaTe  to  pay  for  the  dead  wood^  taking  ^ 
at  tke  fareat  toll  gale,  Ike  fee  bemg  fd.  (6  pist)  a  brndload  and 
(8  M.)  a  oarlked 

Miaor  foreel  produce,  sack  as  fruit,  gums  aod  grass,  \ 
siaaU  reireiui&    Till  1878  tke  rigbt  to  coUeci  myrobalans*  <j 
tlie  berrj  of  Ike  Terminalia  chabala,  was  iarraed  and  b 

of  £30  (B&  SOO).    Dniii^  1879  and  1880  tke  berries 
gathered    departmenlallj  and  ike  reTeane   raised    tn  I7i 
(Ba»  700).     Alaiosl  Ike  wkole  supply,  fmm  ihirtj  to  tht! 
tone  (70.80  Oandis)  of  a  total  of  tkirty-ioor  tons  (86  kha\ 
ooiaea  from  Chikalgaon    in   east  Nigotkna.    Mango  fntit^  ^, 
koney,  Una  ataUea,  bambooe^  Aembi  bark  and  Mkehii,  the  bean 
Ike  Aoada  eoaioinna,  seldom  togetker  yield  more  than  £10  [Ha,  V 
a  year.    Ones  is  not  sold. 

Daring  Ike  eleven  years  ending  1880  the  revenne  has  n^ - 
£24SS  Ifo,  24,880)  in  1871-72  to  £919i  (Rs.  91,940)  in  187 
has  averaged  a  Uttle  over  £5000   (Esl  SO.OOO).     Dun-  - 
period  espendittire  haa  riste  from  £2561  (Be.  25,6lc 
to  £7020  (Ba  70,200}  in  1876-77  and  kas  aTen^  ovar 
(Be.  40^000).     Sinoe  the  increase  of  the  forest  staff  in  I 
ekargea    kate    been  greater    than    the    rerenne.    Tke    foUo' 
Btatement  gires  the  availaUe  details : 
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Umber  mArfs  m  ihe  ^isrtrict,     Th^  timber  dealei^s 

tha   Vania, 

,  an«iall  but 

irom  Poona  and  Bombay  belong  to  tho  district. 

whollj  engaged  in  the  timber  ti-ade^  while  with 

lUojET  la  only  one  branch  of  their  business.     The 

f  "         md  brinj^^ing  the  wood  out  of  the  forests  is 

t  department.     The  forost  officei*8  mark  the 

ij  i  rngage  workmen  to  fell  and  stack  the  timber, 

!_5i^i'  ki'il  nu  the  fikirts  of  the  forest  where  it  waa  felled 

ken  either  for  local  \ise  or  sent  to  Bombay.     Up  to 

nber  taken  from  each  fores t^  after  being  stacked 

Iwaa  sold  by  auction  in  one  lot.     In  this  way  tha 

'     '  y  dealers.     As  this  pressed  hardly  on 

tv  .rapt  was  made  in  1830-81  to  divide  the 

'  sill  But  the  arrangement  failed  as  all  the  lots 

sional  dealers.     Wlien  the   wood  hiis  been 

Bt  officers  exercise  no  farther  control.     The  trade 

the  dealera'  hands.     The  price  of  timber  varies 

from  yeaj*  to  year.     None  of  the  KoUba  forests  at 

larger  than  what  in  the  timber  trade  are  known  as 

the  past  few  years  the  price  of  rafters  has  varied 

it,  fid,  {ft^.  8-12)  and  of  firewood  from  85.  6ci,  to  11#, 

Rd.  5-12)  ti  ton  (He.  1-8  -  Ks.  2  a  hLiUtU].     On  the 

ive  of  late  been  falling. 

niboft,  Til 
1 10  north  I 

r<  are  a  quiet  orderly   p^ 
pt  at  times  by  carrying 
id  the  bounds  of  their  holdings* 


-,  whose  ^.■  ■!:-<;- 
^ot.hna,  All  I >.!;-% 
Iio  do  little 
h  or  dalhi 
The  Kithkaris,  on 


|j|^  ,  »v  .   ,..,^.  ..  "Mr^spi-ead  damage  by  setting  fire  to 

.     Tbey  are  also  much  given  to 

ire  chiefly  Kunbis,   Bhauddris, 

It   6d.  (4  ujs.)  a  day,  the  women 

d  the  ohildrou  2^.  (1  k  as,). 

''     y  of  trees.     Teak,  ^d^^j 
iL'ly    spread,    the  most 
lil.     PerhapB   next   to  teak    comes   the 
,    iidicjsk,  which    iw   plentiful   both   in   the 
hill   fon^sts.     Blackwood,  8uu,  Dalbergia 
•ng  chiefly  found  in  the  Chkvra  forests 
r  is  used  both  in   house  building  and 
'      *    '      was  at  one  time  very 
I  s  were  cut  for  railway 

liuji.  it  yields  an  nsefol  gam.  Ain^ 
..-  a  valnable  and  common  tree.  Its 
ach  tiaod  in  house  building  and  in  making  field 
im  tfr  — -^  -  *  in  largo  <^T -^^-^'-g  and  sold  by  the 
,  mid  V  od  by   L  \rs  in   tamiing  and 

;wtul  the  Jamba,  Xylia 
/.  .   ,        u  lata,  are  the  principal 
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tr»«i   in    ©vorgreoo  hill  foroiU.    JAmha,   Xylh 

almost  as  much  otod   for  btiilding  parpoms  a- 

perhaps    b&    quite  as   miicti   used   wirre    it  ma 

oonsdrrancy  has  bomi  intrudacod  \nrg         ^    r 

hay9    ^pniD^  up    in    ihc^    ett^rt^rften 

:  *rx,   ia  uaed  for  ^ 

7  ^  Lagerstrmmia  j 

tree,  yields  a  most  tiaefui  timber,  ia  uaftfil  m  h 

for  field   tools,  and  the  leares  are  givea  a^  ^ 

i/t'^a,  Terminalia  bellerica,  ia  s  large  tree, 

the  district.     The  pooplo  have  a  v*  r    ^ 

timber  and  never  cut    it,     Bui  if   - 

to  be  not  uiiFnitable  t 

anmll    grey    ilrvipo    c 

Khair,   Actvcia  catechu,  tha  I 

and  so  damaginl  the  trees  thui  ...... . ,„..._,.      

of  well  grown  khair   trees  is  valuable  and  is  much  aaed  in 

cart-wheels*     Kumbha^  Carcya  arbor-      ^  '    -     '  ^ 

but  i»  sometimes  used  in  buiUlini^  \: 

tanning,     AptUj  Bimliinia  ra< 

wood,  but  it  never  grows  biL 

Its  leaves  are  used  in  making  native  cigni 

day  (October),  under  the  name  of  gold,  ih.     ..^    ......,*.,  ..„,._ 

signs  of  friendship  and  good-wilL     Vdrang,  Kydia  oalyeitia,  ia  1 
only  as  firewood,     Chera,   Erinomrpus  uimmanug,  yields  a  tiral 
which  is  pretty  often  used  for  building  hat«. 

Avla,  Phyllanthus  emblica,  bears  a  nut   which  f^ 
raw,  sometimes  pickled,  and  sometimea   used  in' 
eaten  raw   it  is  at  first   bitter,  but  its  after-flavour  ts 
unlike  the  flavour  of  an  apple.      The  leaves  are  used  in 
Khavsi,  Sterculia  colorata,  yields  timber  suited  for    hut    bmld 
and  for  field  tools.     Chinch,  Tamarindus  indica,  a  fairly  wid€ 
tree,  yields  a  very  hard  wood,  which  is  in  much  demand  for 
pestles,   carpenters*    mallets,  and    rollers   for   crushing   nn$ 
The  fruit  is  used  as  a  medicine,  an  article  of  food,  and 
The  stones  are  bought  by  DUangars  who  pound  them  and  use 
for  starch  in  blanket  weaving.     Dikdmali,  Gardci^in   1"  ■* ' 
gum  used    in    treating    sores  and   skin   diseaser^ 
glomorata,  yields  wood  used  in  making  rice  i 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  and  ij^  palRtablo  but  _ 
black    flies.    Hedu  Adina   c*  ,   Kahun   or    Id^ 

Nauclea  cadamba,    Shi  van    »  •  arborea,  /^o^7u  j 

trijuga,  and  Vdras  Sjmihodea  roxburghii,  all  yield  timber 
house  building  and  field  tools.     Shivan^  Ginelina  arbr*^- 
fruit  which  is  eagerly  eaten  by  deer  and  cattle,  and  K 
cadamba,  la  wood  that  if  a  little  1*       '        v  would  be    nnica 
for  gun   stocks,     lidn    hhemli,    '1  a  lampas,    yields    a  < 

tough  wood  much  used   in  making  UrujJi   and  other  itiund 
It  is  planed,  soaked  in  hot  water,  steamed,  and  bent  to  the 
shape,     Kdpur  bhendi,  Nai*egamia  alata,  is  a  firew*ood  with 
leaves  and  bark.     Of  the  Sdtmn,   Alston  ia  scholariB,  the   . 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent.    Homhf  Polyalthia  cen 
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^Ids  good  tiiiilii  i\   :^,s  also  does  Rdnzan,  Mimasops  hexandra,   but 

latter  is  gel  til  im  of  any  size.     Vdvla,  Mimnsops  elengi^  yields  a 

^t^ood  chiefly  used  for  the  platform Sj  md'ChanSj  on  which  the 

_&rB  stack  their  bay  and  rice  straw.     Shtmat,  Odina  wodier,  and 

tfar,  Bombax  malabaricum,  both  yield  a  wood  which  is  sometimea 

ed  in  making  rice  mortars.     Sdvaty  Bombax  malabaricnm,  is  very 

iinon.      Pihigdray  Erythrina  indica,   has  a  soft   quick-decayinjf 

od  that  ia  little  used. 

iorak  chinch  J  Adansonia  digitata,  grows  to  an  enormous  she,  but 
ttOt  put  to  any  use.     Hirdn,  Terminalia  chebula^  by  no  means 
imon  in  the  Koldba  forests,  would  probably  yield  as  good  timber 
■its  congeners,  Ain,  Terminalia  tomentosa,  and  Ktnjal,  Terminalia 
lieu  lata,  but  it  is  never  used  for  timber  as  its  nut,  the  myrobalan, 
^much  value  in  tanning.*      The  fruit  of  the  Bibva,  Semecarpua 
lium,  sometimes  called  the  Marking  Nut  Tree,  is  eaten,  and 
it's  black  juice  ia  used  as  a  counter-irritant.     Rita^   Sapindus 
iirginatas,  is  sometimes  used  as  timber,  but  is  more  valuable 
its   nuts   which    the  people   use   instead   of  soap.      Chdrbor^ 
ahinia  vahlii,  has  an  edible  fruit.      The   leaves   of   the   Palas^ 
ea  frondosa,  are  used  as  platters ;  it  }aeld3  a  first   class   gum, 
ropes  are  mode  of  its  roots.     The  Earpiai   Cupania  canescens^ 
Shfuidri,  Rottlera  tinctoria,  yield  good  walking  sticks,  and  when 
re  enough    useful    timber.      The  wood  of  the  Shiras,   Albizzia 
bek,  is  used  for  carts  and  field  tools.    Kinaiy  Albizzia  procem,  is 
~  only  as  firewood,  and  Sdldol,  Stcrculia  urens,  a  large  white 
tked   tree,  conspicuous    from   its    colour    and    fantAstio    shapei 
jf    no    use.       Jdmhkul,    Eugenia  jambolana,   yields    the  well 
iwn  jdmhhul  fruit,  which  is  eaten  raw,  preserved,  and  pickled. 
wood  is  a  useful  timber.      The  leaves  of   the  Kharvat,  Ficus 
;mma,   which   grows   in   walla  and  wells  are   used  instead  of 
paper.    Kanchan,  Bauhinia  purpurea,  highly  ornamental  when  in 
om,  is  used  only  as  firewood,     Kiida,  Holarrhena  antidysenterica, 
^xi-hida,  Wrighthi  tinctoria,  and  Bhor  Jciula,   Wrightia  speciosa, 
all  of  no  aae  except  as  fuel.     The  wood  of  the  Karanj,  Pougamia 
jiabra,  is  not  used,  but  its  seeds  yield  a  good  burning  oil«     The 
Jg  of  the  Bkdy(%^  Cassia  fistula,  called  by  Europeans  the  Indian 
puruum,   are  used  as  a  purgative,  and  the    wood  is  burnt  as 
rood.     Atutni,  Placourtia  ramontchii,  is  generally  very  small  and 
&d  only  for  fuel     When  of  sufficient  size  it  yields  good  timber. 
Che  wuml  of  the  Temlmmi^  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  is  very  hard  and 
bd  and  is  used  in  cart-buildLng. 

Jirffnd,  or  ningdi,  Vitex  bicolor,  makes  a  good  hedge    plant 

[Md    yields    excellent    walking    sticks.     The  frait^of    the    Bhor, 

phus  jujuba,   is    eaten  and  its  thorny   branches  are  used  for 

iging.     The  leaves  and  the^  bark  of   the  lidmeta,  Lasiosiphon 

poephalus,  are  thrown  into  water  to  poison  fish.    Jdaundi^  Saraca 

I  already  noticed,  Almciat  th«  whole  eiock  of  Kolib»  myrobBlttas  oomea  from 
_    AlgftOQ  A  viUoge  to  tko  eiut  of  Nj&gothixa.    The  nfttacmT  pUoe  of  exfMH  for 
liikAlgfttiR  {nyrolmlfiiiB    U  Chfttil.     And  it  scema  prob&ble    that  Cbebuk,  m  thd 
^tudil  iiiiinti  Terminftlia  che1>tiU,  la  tkti^U  that  ia  bolongicg  to  Chtvul,  the  pro|)«r 
\  (it  the  [jf^aoat  word  CImuL 
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arahicii^  of   wbiri 
and  tbeu  in  cart  building*     A^ana  \ 

malabarica,  and  Khar$in*f  Su^reospet., .^.^  ^•i-.^ 

titiibor.      Bihhi^   Ptenu-arpiiB  markupium,  yielda  ffood   timt 

bark  ta  used  iu         '         %  and  itn  red  j  ' 

eommeivo.     Th«  Dkarfwn^  Grewi 

in  its  km 

fruit  of  1 

tlm  wood  burnt.     The  trnit  of  the  Kumbht  Unetutn  scaodens^i 

Gehela,  Randia  dunmtoruni,  are  psed  to  poinon  fish ;  tln:ir 

burnt  as  fuel.     Patfri  Ficug  oordifidia^  Ndndruk  Ficus  ret 

the    Banyan  or    Vad  Fieus   bengalensds^    are  used    as 

When    big  enough  the  light  and  strong  air  r^^ofm   of  thi*  >i»^timi 

are  much   prized    for  latocn   sail    yards,     ^r 

hirsuta,  is  used  as  timber,  while  ita   cangieiieTf 

integrifolium,  is  grown  for  its  fruit,  Ifae  celebrated  Jack  or  iai^ 

bread-fruit     Karmb^ly  Dillenia  indica,  yields  goml  timber 

large  leaves  are  U8ed  as  platters*     Amhdila,  Six)ndias  man^ 

used  only  as  firewcx)d,     Goldthla,  St        '      juttata,  yields »" 

us<^d  iu   hut  building.      Phnpalj   Fi.  aga,  is  held    in 

houour,  and  near  villages  is  often    -n      inded    by  m  masonry 

lihokad  Copdia  mjxa,    Kajra    Snu  ini  s    nuxvomica,    and    l3*d 

Woodfordia  fioribunda  are  used  as  firewood  ;  the  flowera  of  the 

yield  a  red  dye.    The  wood   of  the   Rakt   chandun, 

santalinuBj    is  used  aa  a  medicine.     The  fruit   of  the    £d 

Carissa  karandaa,  ia  gathered  in  innHties  ■ 

by  almost  all  classes.    Ktuni  Hi  isorfi,  ^ 

fioribunda,  i?d A*rj7i  Ixora  parviflora,  and  Gomt  in 

are   used  as  firewood.      The  wood  of  the  !i 

reginas,  which  is  made  into  canoes  on  the    Mnlabllr  coast 

used  except  ag  fuel.     It  grows  along  streams  and  is  Iv--'- 

in  bloom.     Aloha  or  Mahuda,   Buasiri  lati folia,  yield- 

which  liquor  is   occasionally  made.     Sdjert  Bocagea  dii 

PtUi    Dftlbergia    pan icu lata  are  used  only  for  firewood.      .  i 

Cordia  wallichii,  and  Goinda  Diospyros  goinda,  are  osed  iu  hM^mA 

cowshed  building. 

The  chief  trees  and  bushes  found  in  salt  marshes  are  the  Mangrovtii 
Tivar  SonnerJitia  acida,  Kh4jan,  Lon,  and  Khdjkuiri.  All  of  tliotf 
are  used  as  fuel. 

CwMspem,  Of  creepers  and  shrubs,  Phalm  Grewia  asiatica.  Kmar  J f^smininm 

latifoliura,  Kanen  Neri u m odoruin ,  an d  Garudiuil  E r      * 
used  as  fii^ewood.      The  leaver  of  Bnuinr  Atylosin  . 
Leonotis    nepetifolia  are   used    medicinally;    the   root  of   Sni 
Aristolochia  indica,  is  an  antidote  tp  snake-bite.     Oarambi,  JM 
Guyer,    Kfljur,    Dhavs/iira,   Sherni^  Kajmrvcl,  and    Tomi    yield^ 
edible    fruit.     KdvU,   Btmdri,    Amii,    Ghosia,  Ghoftettir, 
Thdfvad,   Mdnmodi,   Ghotia,    Upalsadi^   Gavgavni,  Nand 
yield  fruit  from  which  oil   is  pressed  j  and  the  leaves  of  tln4  A 
and  J//mi7i  are  used  as  platters.     The  nut  of  the  Shikdkdi\ 
concinuai  is  used  instead  of  soap. 


■h  Trees. 
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bubKiuK  the  trees  mentioned  iiuijw  there  are  many,  some  ui  tnein 

jinuch  value,  whoso  but^anical  names  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Itheso  tho  chief  are,  Dhavan  which  jdelds  a  xery  strtmgand  useful 

iber ;  Vdali  from  the  bark  of  which  good  ropo  is  made  j  Votrik 

id  as  timber;  Ragaf  rohida  and  Sdndruk  whose  bark  is  applied 

I  broken  limbs  and   bone?;   Swjaran  and   Ohdpa  su^aran  whose 

Pi^s  and  bark  are  nscd  medicinally ;  Kudnk  and  Rdn  khimas  whose 

:»d  is  used  by  the  poor  in  building  their  huts;   Pdndri,  Ha$oU, 

Phatkari,  which  yield  excellent  walking  sticks ;   BhuHa  used 

firewood  ;   Ran  nndi   for  timber  ;  Phinav  whoso  bark  yields  a 

Coction  used  in  killing  cattle  ticks;  Odnde  nmbar,  Pdnglij  Shen- 

\ir^  Avifij  Aptif  and  AM  used  for  firewood.     Chdndavd^z  used  as 

fber;  a  second  tree  of  the  name  of  Khavithi   used  as  firewood ; 

^pkuti  used  for  firewood ;  Tembri  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 

making  native  cigars;  R/ni  chdpa  and   Pdndra  chdpa^  both  used 

[timber;    So/tghol  and  Barihjhol  whose  leaves  are  a  favourite 

Ider;  Khdrghul,  Ihitn^  Tcin,  Kolambi,  Pendrl,  Kela,  Kadu  Nimb, 

eJcii,  Seitan,  all  used  for  firewood ;  Rarfaibkol  whose  wood  is  used 

limber  and  its  bark  as  a  medicine ;  Nd^kuda  whose  roots  are  used  as 

nedicme;  La vaat  u^ed  as  timber;  Tar^{,  iJmW/rr,  Agat,  Rdnbibi, 

ihdnpatrt,   Nivar,   Rdnleckif   Morchuki,    Atavda,    Shena,    Ctuipda, 

ivaSf   Chiklif  Ahhit  Guldmbri,  Amni,   Asogi,  Kachori,   Satdvri, 

ielfMaricl,  Rdnpdrimti^  Kdndalj  Bhokidaj  Tdwbetiy  and  Pddli,  all 

(  firewood.   Tnri  whose  leaves  are  used  medicinally ;  Uadadndan 

bark  is  applied  to  broken  bones;  Dudkif  Rdhdt  Kinjalf  Kajvi, 

Ihi,  Bhdt  Jdmbuly  and  Eudcif  all  used  as  timber ;  Kdrdt%  Tet  Kdrdv, 

Dinda,   the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  the  walls  of  huts  ; 

chel  used  as  a  yegetable  ;  Sliemhi  whose  bark  is  much  used  in 

Ining  ;  Chikdda  and  Peda,  the  gum  of  both  of  which  is  used   to 

son  fish  and  their  charcoal  for  making  gtmpowder  ;  and  Bhonnuln, 

^fnbddr\  Vhinch   Kdrav,  Kdlekdvdi,    Rdhdt    Ddlambi^   and  Bhor 

fibulj  which  are  used  for  firewood.     Besides  these  ti*eos^  two  or 

}  kinds  of  cactnsj  prickly  pear,  Nivddiingf  Opuntia  vulgaris,  and 

f  6r  two  other  bushes  are  sometimes  used  as  firewood. 

Sxcept^  If of*a,  Bassia  latifolia,  which  i^  found  in  small  numbers  in 
and  whose  flowers  are  occasionally  used  in  making  liquor,  the 
Itjn or- bearing   trees  are  all   paJms.     They   are  of  three  varieties, 
libe    Cocoa  palm  rndd  Cocoa  nucifera,  the  Palmyra  tad  Borassus 
iformis,    and    the    Wild    Thick-stemmed      Palm     hherU-mdd 
;  a  urens.     Of  these,  cocoa  palms  number  1 18,774,  all  but  sixty- 
ee  of  them  in  Alibdg,^  of  which  11,130  were  tapped  in  1878-79  ; 
knyra  palms   number  6535,  5334  in  Alibdg,  1101  in  Pen  and  100 
Nagottma,  of  which  in  1878-79,  1 153  in  Alibdg  were  tapped ;  and 
big-stemmed  pahns  number  21,672,  9066  in  Roha,  7500  in 
fothna,  4169  in  Mangaon,  437  in  Pen,  350  in  Alibdg,  and  150  in 
hJid,  o£  which  in  1878-79  abgut  5000  were  tapped,^ 
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Of  UiMe  iJiree  tree«   tlie    coooft  p^m  is    the  most  imiKirtot 
\    *       '     11..^    *^ ^Mmd  ill  Alib%  onljr  uluiDg  r 

3  miles  loDg  and  e^ueraUy  i 


mikie,  sandv 
ke  its  groi^ 
f  thew&fiU 


They  ar&i 


water,  and  al  - 

that  the  yield  of  joic©  is  much  in 

The  trees  are  grtJwn   m  wnUed  ^ , 

entirely  givun  to  ccjcoaDut  palms^  in  f 

manguc**!,  jack,  beteluut,  and  other  (niu  ti\?c«,     b^«. 

one  or  two  wcll«  from  which  the  trise*i  are  wafcerinl 

wheel     T  t  garden  a  b- 

at  the  b<  L  -eaeon^  froiii 

wnhusked  nuts  are  planted  two  foot  deeji.  The  i 

water  and  after  from  throe  to  six  ni<mth8  the  u 

The  seedlings  are  loft  undiiiturbed  for  two  yeai 

thi>  beginning  of  the  raina^  planted  in  sandy   soil  in  rows 

eighteen  feet  apart  and  with  a  distance  of  about  tiftcen  fi>i*t  he^' 

the  plants.      For  about  a  foot  and  a  half   round  ei  -■ 

ground  is  hollowed  three  or  four  inches  deep^  and  «J         ^   t 

months  the  plauts  are  watered  daily  or  once  in  two  days,  aod, 

or  twice  in  the  year,  onrichod  with  fish  manure  or  with  a  iT'i^m-,' 

fialt  and  ndchnL     When  nine  years  old  the  trees  begin  to 

twice  a  year  and  sometimes  fehrice,  120  nutabri    r  *^ 

)iLld  from  each  tree.     The  trees  are  then  rea*! 

cocoa  pahn^  when  ready  for  tappings  te  estimated  to  repr^b^iil 

average  outlay  of  about  18j«r.  (Its.  9)** 

The  cocoanut  gardens  are  generally  nwne<l  by  high  Caaie  HindtUi 
who  let   the  trees  to  some  rich  Bhandari  who  has  agrt    T 
the  owner   of  the  liquor  shops  with   fermented   or<i 
The  Bhanddri  pays  the  owner  of  the  garden  2^,  (Re,  I)  a  atoQlh  to 
e^erj  three  trees.     If  h©  cannot  do  the  work  himBelf  h©  omploiri 
another  Bhandari  to  tap  the  trees^  P^ji^^g  him  12«.  (Rs.  0)  a  moaih 
for  every  fifteen  trees,     Thas  the  crude  juice  of  fifteen   f  r'-^-^    •  ^^** 
the  Bhanddri  about  £1  2*.   (Re.  11)  a  month,  or  Is,  6d,  { 
for  each  tree.     A  tree  yields  on  an  average  about  t '     ! 
of  juice  a  day  or  lU J  impe^al  gallons  (52  J  nhm^H)  u 
is  seldom  sold   raw.     Most  of  it  is  distilled  by  the  Khaiiuan  &ad 
sold  by  him  to  the  liquor  shopkeeper.     To  help  him  in   ilMiil'ingp 
the   Bhandiiri   generally  engages   another    Bhandari,  p.-  m 

accoi'ding  to  the  amount  of  spirit  he  turns  out     I'he  avei  i^  '' 

outturn  is   estimated  at  from    thirteen    to  fifteen  gallons 
»hBr$)  and  the  average  monthly  pay  at  12*.  (Rs*  6).   Accord  ^;s 

estimate  the  mqiithly  charge  for  distilling  the  juice  of  *  if 

about  2d.  (U  ««-)•     The  ooet  of  fuel  ia  about  6d.  (4  cw.)  more  or 


1  The  details  «re  fta  follows  :  Ttie  mouthy  wage  of  the  Iftbourer  who    ,. 
gu^oti  of  100  tre«a  is  lOt.  (R«,  5),  atiii  the  monthly  keep  of  the  buIlo(*k  wlio 
the  water- wheel  i»  roughly  about  8«.  (Rs.  4).     The  yearly  co»t  of  wateH"^ 
of  100  treefl  i«  therefore  roughly  about  £10  16».  (Ra.  10S)»   thai  ie  a1 
fRtf.  1-lj  attfiaM)  on  each  tree.     This  give«  a  little  above  \1§,  (Ra.  Bi)  ^ 
on  cAch  tree  till  it  is  fit  for  tappii:^,  or  wilh  the  cost  of  the  ft»h  maourt 

m,  (lu  9). 
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[>at  8d.  (5i  as,)  in  all.  Distilling  lowers  the  qnantity  of  liquor  by 
le*ball;  that  is,  it  red  aces  the  average  monthly  oatturn  of  each  treo 
ym  lOJ  to  5J  gallons  (52i-26i  ahers), 

[Besides  the  wages  of  the  distiller  and  the  cost  of  fuel  the  Bhand^n 
to  make  good  to  the  liqnor  shopkeeper  part  of  the  tapping-tax 
lid  to  Governments  Government  levies  from  the  liquor- 
feeepera  £60  (Rs.  600)  a  yeai'  for  every  hundred  trees  tapped, 
&e-fourtha  of  this  the  liquor  shopkeeper  pays ;  the  remaining 
he  recovers  from  the  Bhanddri  who  sopplies  the  liquor.  The 
Idri's  share  of  the  tax  amounts  to  £15  (Rs,  loO)  on  one  hundred 
for  one  ye^r,  that  is,  a  monthly  charge  of  £1  5*,  (Rs.  124)  on 
|e  TOO  trees,  or  on  each  tree  a  monthly  tax  of  3ti*  (2  a^.). 

average  charges  met  by  the  Bhanddri  on  each  tree  are 
fore,  rent  about  8rf.  (5^  r;^.),  tapping  about  lOd,  (7  a*.)/  distilling 

ant  8d.  (5i  as,)^  and  tax  3cf.  (2  as,),  or  a  total  of  about  2^.  5d. 
le.  1*3-3).     In  return  for  this  outlay  the  Bhandari  draws  from 

i:h  tree  an  average  yield  of  about  b-^j^  gallons  (26^  sherB) 
Ifetnied  juice.  Allowing  3f  pints  (IJ  ^he^'s)  for  wastage  and 
there  are  left  five  gallons  (25  shevB)  worth  about  3*. 
to.  1-8).     Tills  leaves  him  a  net  profit  on  the  produce  of  each  tree 

abont  7ti.  (^J  as.)  a  month.  A  Bhandari,  with  a  grove  of  from 
[)0  or  300  cocoa  palms^  lias  a  fairly  good  profit,  and  if  he  himself 

the  members  of  his  family  do  the  tapping  and  distilling  their 

:>fits  are  considerable.  A  tree  of  the  best  type,  with  good  soil 
nA  plentiful  water,  has  never  to  be  left  fallow  during  the  period  it 

tapped.  Other  trees  are  generally  allowed  one  year's  rest  in  four 
r  five.  After  it  ceases  to  be  tapped  a  cocoa-palm  lives,  as  a  rule, 
)r  about  twelve  years.  In  1878-^0,  of  a  total  of  118,774  cocoa-palms, 
1,130  or  9*3  per  cent  were  tapped.  Since  then,  on  account  of  the 
se  from  8ir.  t^  IOj?,  (Rs,  i-Rs.  5)  in  the  monthly  rent  for  fifteen 
ifees,  the  number  of  tapped  pal  ma  is  believed  to  have  fallen  to  about 
DOO  trees. ^  This  increase  in  the  tree-taz  has  greatly  lessened  the 
bnsumption  of  liquor. 

The  Palmyra  or  Brab  Palro,  tdd^  Borassns  flabolHformis,  is  found 

■nly  in  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Pen  and  Ahbdg,  which  have  h 

>tal  of  6585  trees.     With  few  exceptions  these  palms  are  self-sown 

[id  no  care  is  taken  of  them,  except  that  a  few  thorns  are  sometimea 

&t  round  seedlings  to  keep  cattle  away.     The  tree  is  fnll  grown  at 

^enty-five  or  thirty  years.     It  is  tapped  for  about  thirty  years  more, 

'^is  said  to  live  for  about  forty  years  after  it  has  grown  too  old  to 

jyped.     Both  the  male  and  female  trees  are  tapped.     The  spathe, 

_f,  of  the  male  tree  is  called  letuli.    Vigorous  trees  throw  out  from 

tree  to  five  spathes  a  year,  some  in  November,  sargacha  hangam, 

ad  the  rest  iu  February,  bhir  fcrJZo,     Trees  that  are  not  in  full 

jgour  throw  out  spathes  in  Nt)vember  only.      The  spatfie  is  gently 

Iruised  with  a  piece  of  wood,*  the  bruised   parts  bound  together, 

ttlice  is  cut  off  the  point  of  the  spatha  by  the  drawer's  sharp  and 
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hroad-bUdf^d  knif«^,  Aut,  ami  a  pot  in  tied  over  thu  a»d  I49 


cut  off  Uk'  * 
ouch  tttmtlie  i&ftta  u^ 
auda  Imll     Tho  u,  , 
The  dmwtrr  in  paid  at  t 
Each  t  'la  about 


day,  a 

to  Its  iaugtb  iroui  a  montii    to  m  \ 
!''Ou  con  till uce  from  October  to 
>(  In.  (a#.  8)  A   inanifa  fur  each 


rat)  a  day,  which  mt  Ai  I 
pint  ('  ^^♦^r)  m  worth  »'ei«)  or  2#,  I>frf.  (R^.  1-^M 

month*    i  n^timedurir  -; 

lafitSi   tho      .  .  ,  ^re  14<i.  (R*j 

from  thta  t3i».\HH.  ii)  paid  to  Goverument  and   5*.   (Rs.  2-^>  u* 
Blmndirl,  the  net  pro  tit  on  oach  tree  in  about  t$«.  (Ee,  1-8).     : 
waa  the  state  of  afffurn  before  1679-80  when  the  tree*tax  was  n 
to  12ii.  {Rs.  (3).     Since  this    '  .t     .  .      . 

ceiuied  except  in  Alibilg.     1 

never  done  aa  the  supply  ui  cooua-j^lm  hquur  na  ia  €iJK.4H$fttf  ul  iM 
demand. 

The  Wild  Tbick-sjtemtnod  Palm,  hherli  m/iJ,*  Carj'ota  arens^  hat 
a  tot^  of  2V»672  trees,  of  which  about  500U  or  oue-cjaartor  -^  ♦^- 
whole  were  tapped  in  1878,     It  ia  almost  entirely  a  foreal 
no  trouble  is  taken  in   g^rowing  it.     Theae  troe*s  are  tappea  vinan 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  year*  old.    Besides  brmsing  and 
binding  it,  the  Bpathe,   which  ia  called  kote,  b  heated  to  make  the 
juice  fiow,    Every   three   or   four   days  a  white   cottony  substiiat^ 
called  kapht  which  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  spathe,  is  r 
The  st'Cm  of  the  tree  is  bo  soft  that  notches  cannot  be  cut, 
tapper  climbs  by  the  help  of  branches  tied  to  the   trunk* 
goes  on  for  eight  months  in  the  year.     It  is  stoppcNl 
rainy  season  (June-October),  because  the  tree  becomeB 
the  spathe  cannot  be  heat-ed*     The  trees  arc  not  allow  1 
are  tapped  until  they  are  exhausted.     In  good  ground  t 
ten  years  and  in  poor  soil  for  four  or  five.     After  tliia  thoy 
useless.     In  yield  or  in  the  value  of  the  juice  the  big-trunked 
differs  little  from  the  palmyra.     Since  1879,  when  the  tree-tu 
raised  from  1^.  6d.  to  6«.  (as,  12 -Bs.  3),  the  number  of  trees  ia] 
has  greatly  fallen.  * 

In  1857,  on  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey, 
abandoned  their  right  to  trees  in  occupied  land  exc 
blackwood.      Since   then   most   trees   in    occupied   numbers   haro 
been  cut.     Though  the  fields  are  somewhat  bare,  most  ^:^^' ■  -  ^ 
are  well   shaded  chiefly  by    tho   mango   T^Iangifera  11 
Pongamia  glabra,  tamarind  Tamarindus    indica,   bheadL     J 
populnea,  pmigdrji  Erythrina  indica,  and  on    the  coast  by  tli 
palm,  Cocos   nucifera.     With  these  trees  bamboos  of  three  kmi 
the  velu  Bambusa  arundinacea,  the  kalLak  Bambusa  vulgaris, 
occasionally  the  bmaj  Dendrocalamus*  strietus,  are  often  mixed* 
the  north  of  the  district  the  palmyVa,  Borassus  Uabelliforirus, 
the  bdhhul  Acacia  arabica,  are  aometimes  found. 


^  B/wrti,  ttom  hlwr  a  pot  belly,  wKim*  to  moan   thick-stcmniM* 
Svira  Mcidt  or  the  liquor-palm,  bocAute  ityiclda  no  mitn, 
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bebanyao,  mango,  karanjp  ndndrukt  aud  pdijrl,  nre  the  trees  best 
>d  for  roadside  planting.  Besidea  these  the  sum,  Casuarina 
liaHifolia,  if  properly  cared  for  and  surroanded  by  a  fencBj  growa 
ely.  Bahhuh  sowu  along  the  roacls  to  the  Kevas  and  Dharamtar 
rieSj  on  the  Niigothna  ereek^  nave  grown  well, 

ie  returns  of  Domestic  Animals  for  1880-81  show  51,848  oxenj 
L632  cows,  39,811  buffaloes,  496  horses,  15,574  sheep  and  goats, 
seventy-five  aases.    Exclusive  of  horses,  assos,  sheep  and  ^^ 
gives  for  each   village  an  average  of  about  150  hej\d  of  ca 
long  these  there  are  generally  many  worn-out  bnff aloes,   cqwjs, 
1  bullocks,  though  of  late  the  proportion  of  useless  animals  is  said 
have  become  smaller,   as  few  but  rich  husbandmen  scruple  to 
lipose  of  their  worn-out  cattle  to  tbe  butcher. 

iparing  the  early  months  of  the  rainy  season  (June-September), 
Tlttge  cattle,  except  plough  bullocks,  are  usually  sent  in  the  morning 
I  the  village  grazing  land,  gairan,   and  brought  back  at  night  to 

shelter  of  their  stalls.     In  September,  when  the  rain  is  lighter 
|d  the  climate  less  trying  and   when  there  is  no   field   work  or 

ing,  the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  uplands  and  hill-sides  that  are 
md  within  a  few  miles  of  almost  all  Koldba  villages.  Here  they 
fty  for  two  or  three  months  (October- December),  each  family^s 
CKjk  of  cattle  being  tended  by  a  servant  or  young  boy,  who  live  in 
aall  huts  while  the  cattle  pass  the  night  in  an  unroofed  pen, 
rery  evening  the  cows  and  she- buffaloes  are  milked  and  the  milk 
[  sent  to  the  village,  where,  as  much  bls  can  be  spared  is  made  into 
irified  butter  and  sold  either  to  the  villagers  or  to  Gujdrat  Vanis, 
aans,  and  other  travelling  butter-dealers.     In  November   and 

iber^  when  the  rice  fields  are  clear  and  dry.  the  carting  season 

Bgins  and  the  working  bullocks  are  brought  back  to  the  village, 
Ls  the  hill-aides  grow  bnre^  the  cows  and  buffaloes  follow,  and,  for 
ae  rest  of  tho  season,  they  are  allowed  to  wander  about  the  fields 
icking  what  they  find  dnriug  the  day,  and  at  night  brought 
fcck  to  their  stalls.  Towards  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  most  of 
bera  grow  very  thiu»  and,  getting  little  except  a  few  handfuls  of 

aw,  stubble,  or  rice   husks,  are,  befor§  the  min  falls,  little  better 

m  skeletons.  They  do  not  recover  condition  till  after  they  have 
fed  on  the  new  grass  for  some  weeks,  and  the  sudden  change  from 
Wrving  to  rich  feeding  often  causes  outbreaks  of  cattle  disease. 

In  different  parts  of  the  district,  chiefly  on  the  Hat  tops  of  tho 
Jdgothna  and  Alibag  hills,  are  settlements  of  professional  herdsmen 

the  Dhat\gar  and  Gavli  castes.  Their  cattle,  both  buffaloes  and 
3ws,  spend  the  whole  year  on  the  hills,  sheltered  daring  the  rains 
i  rough  shed?^,  an<l,  in  the  cool  and  hot  mouths,  moved  to  places 
rhere  water  and  shade  are  easily  found. 

Exei^pt  a  few   traders  and  large  landowners  who  have  Gujarat 

"    .  almost  all   the  oxen  £>f  the  district  are  of  the  local  breed. 

hardy,  active,  and  neatly  made,   most    of  them  are    poor, 

aali,  and    weak    compared  with    Decean  and    Gujardt   bullocka* 

To  attention  is  paid  to  breeding.     Most  villages  have  two  or  three 

^nlls,    neither  specially   chosen*  for  strength   nor  specially    oared 

for.     From  among  the  cuho^  the  husbandman  generally  chooses  or 
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buys  a  likely  jonng  male,  andi  Ukin^  hum  hom^,  nuikea.  a  pei  < 

him  and  looks  for  auother  to  ntt^tdi  him.    Tliay  ara  n" 

near  the  hr^QAn  ilarin^  tho  dj%y,  iind  at  Diglii  hiiTe  a  1 

gniMS*  f  fnf»(l   n  k.i  lire  oimfully 

tboiii;  !i  V   ara  ov  /ivtta  kainlfnls 

udid,  or   some  other  j^ain.     At  four  years  old 

ibo  yoke,  and  in   their  flftb  year  they  aro  caslm:.. ,; 

for  ploughing  or  sold  to  ttiderii  or  carriers,*     In 

carting  only  one  pair  of  ballock^  h  used,     lo  one    : 

will  draw  a  cartload  of  seven  hatidrodwc»!^lit?*  about 

"^  f  of  a  good  pair  varies  ff  ^.  50- H«,  ^>}r' 

<  )nd  class  pair  from  £2   t  ^s.  301.     A  buUn 
works  for  about  seven  aeaaons  from  hts  toortfa  to  hi- 
For  five  years  more  he  goes  on,  still  of  some  nse,  ^i 
weaker  and  le»s  healthy,  fcill   be  is  sold  to  the  du 

<  s  wf»lUto*da,  he  e:'  ^         ^  m« 
I              iman*3  bullock  C' 
of  Uie  mini|  when  he  !  :•     .   r  l  iiLld  work  a&j 
h©  gets  green  grass,  nuil,  hpsnlcs  the  grass*  n^ 
of  oil  cake  at  a  monthly  cost  of  not  more  than  2^.  (lie,  1).     In  Ji 
when  their  field  work  is  over,  the  ploagh  ball'X*^'- 
grase  with  the  rest  of  the  village  cattle,  and,  in  S 
them  to  the  hills.     They  stay  in  the  hills  till   No^ 
are  brought  back  to  the  villages,  and,  for  the  rest 
except   that    they    get   a  little    straw    when    the 
ploughing  is  over,  are  left  to  pick  what   they   can 
and  traders'  bullocks,  besides  grass  or  straw,  have  a  dailjr  all 

of  oil  cakes  and  pulse,  or  a  mixture  of  coarse  rice  and  pulse.  *  u^^ 
monthly  cost  of  keeping  a  town  bullork  varies,  in  AJiMg  and  IIm 
larger  towns,  from  12*.  to  16^,  (Rs,  6  -  Rs.  8),  and,  in  ouUy ing  \mii$^ 
from  10#,  to  14^.  (Ra.  5  -  Ra.  7), 

Cows  are  returned  at  a  total  of  40,032.  A  good  cow  ta  worth 
from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-Rs.  30),  and  a  second  class  cow  from  £1  l#. 
to  £2  (R»,  12  -  Rs,  20),  A  heifer  has  her  first  calf  when  Tottr  ymi$ 
old,  and  for  about  twelve  years  continues  to  bear  every  f  • '  —  -^r. 
About  sixteen  she  become*  barren  and  is  either  sold  to    1 1  tje 

or  left  til  herd  with  the  village  cattle.      Receiving  no  heli  *  a 

few  lijindfuls  of  straw  or  stubble  in  the  hot  season,  she  -^ 

strength  and  seldom  lives  more  than  two  or  three  ^  ;  r - 
a  cow  calves  she  is  generally  fed  for  three  days  on  wheal,  rav.  ■  -,^,„, 
the  white  of  the  coooanut.and  black  pepper.  Cows  are  milked  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  An  ordinarv  cow  will,  for  three  monthf 
after  calving,  yield  four  pounds  of  milk  a  day  j  for  the  next  six 
months  she  wiiryield  three  pounds  and  for  the  next  fc^ar  about  two 

Eoiinds  tilj  the  supply  gradually  ceases.    Except  when  grazing  on  the 
ills,  cows,  when  m  milk,  get  every  night  about  a  pound  of  oil  oake 
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-  cAilmted  in  September     The  imimiU'8  legs  ar» 
«i  ground,  ftiidhU  tctticle«  after  being  well  rubbed^ 
Ui  wtwwliii  roller  and  gently   oruBhed  with  a  ttai 
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lur  husks  nml  a  bundle  ot  gra^na.     vV^hen  not  in  irnik  the  oil  cako 

pulse  are  stopped  and  the  baodle  of  ^asa  made  smaller.     To  a 

fiQdniaQ  the  monthly  cost  of  a  cow's  keep  is  not  more  tlian  2^. 

1).     Town  cows  get  grass  aud  oil  cake  all  the  year  roand  at  a 

ihly  cost  of  about  78,  (Ra-  3*8),     Cow's  milk,  especially  for 

[g  children,  la  more  highly  prized  than  buffalo's  milk.     But  the 

ntity  is  small  and  it  is  seldom  kept  separate.     If  a  town  cow 

leaving  a  calf  less  than  two  years  old,  the  calf  is  generally  given 

husbandman  to  rear.     If  it  is  a  male  calf  he  keeps  it  till  it  m 

years  old,  works  it  for  three  years,  and  then  sends  it  to  ita 

©r.     If  it  is  a  heifer  the  husbandman  waits  till  she  has  had  two 

es  and  then  returns  her  to  the   owner  with  the  second  calf, 

ping  the  first  for  himself, 

uffaloes  numbered  39,811  head,  22,648  of  them  males  and 
7,103  females.  All  are  of  the  local  breeds  smaller,  but  blacker 
smoother- skinned  than  those  of  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat.  In 
larger  towns  Dhangars  and  Gavlis  keep  a  stout  healthy  well-fed 
buffalo  for  whose  services  they  are  paid  1^.  (a.^.  8).  Moat 
_  ges  have  a  few  bull  buffaloes  who  herd  with  the  village  cattle, 
find  no  care  is  taken  that  they  shoukl  be  either  specially  well  made 
well  fed.  Except  those  kept  for  breeding,  male  buffaloes,  in 
iv  fifth  year,  are  castrated  and  used  either  in  ploughing  or  levelling 
Ms,  drawing  stone  or  timber  carts,  or  in  dragging  timber  in  the 
forests.  A  good  male  buffalo  is  worth  from  £3  to  £4  (Hs,  30  * 
R».  10).     Female  buffaloes  are  much  more  valuable  than  males.     A 

(at  class  cow   buffalo  costs  from  £5  to  £8    (Rs.   50  -  Rs.  80),  a 
bond    class  animal  from   £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  40),    aud  a   poor 
imal  from  £1  IOj^.  to  £2  (Rs.  15  -  Rs.  20).     A  cow  buffalo  has  her 
j  lirst  calf  generally  in  her  fifth  year.     She  calves  every  third  year  aud 
:  seldom  lives  to  be  more  than  twenty.     After  the  second  or  third  calf 
she  yields  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  at  other 
■'         "ibout  eight  pounds.     A  buffalo's  monthly  yield  of  clarified 
18  estimated  to  be  worth  about  8^.   (Rs.  4).     Except  that  a 
!'  quires  about  twice  as  much  food,  the  arrangements  for  her 
;  ;ind  grazing  are  the  same  as  thosj.^  for  a  cow. 

heep  and  Goats  are  returned  at  15,574,     The  rainy  season  is  too 

Jmp  for  Sfhecp.     A  few  are  reared  in    the   district  bat   almost   the 

whole  of  them  come  from  the  Deccan.      Dliangars  and  professional 

\    some   of  them    in     October   and  the    rest  in 

,  r^    their  women  and  genemlly  travel  in  bauds  of 

several    families.      They  camp  in    the  fields  under  rough   clotha 

i  Htretehed  over  stakes,  and  move  from  place  to  place  wherever  sheep 

are  in  demand.     At  night  the  sheep  are  crowded  into  a  pen  fenced 

with    thorns,  and  so  highly  is  their   manure  prized,    that,    for  one 

i^ght  of  a  flock  of  twenty  sheei>5  the  owner  of  the  field  pays   from 

■fclve  to  sixteen  pounds  (3*4  «4^/io/tc'*)  of  rice,  or  from   Is,  to  2^?. 

^B.  8  -  lie.  1 )  in  cash     In  Pen,  AUbdg,  Mahdd,  and  other  largo 

^Hms,  there  are  butchers  of  the  KliAtik  caste,  who  do  not,  as  a  rule, 

Hffibp  animals  in  stock,  but  buy  one  or  two  at  a  time   according  to 

the  demand,     neforo  the  mms  t^et  in  all  the  Dhangars   find  their 

way  back  to  the  Ueccaa. 

ft  6^3—5 
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.    Goats  are  kept  m  small  numbers,  chiefly  by  Mnsalrn; 
KumbbaPB,Kdthkaris,Chambhdrs;ai3dMhdr8»whoareto    , 
cowa.     They  are  reared  chiefly  for  their  milk,  and  are  o* 
eaten  on  high  days.     During  the  rains  they  graze   with  tin- 
cattle,  and /after  the  crops    have    been   reaped,  in   the   fields.     AT 
nights  they  are  generally  honaed  in  sheds.      In  her  second  year  J 
»he-goat  has  generally  two  or  three,  but  sometimea  only  one 
occasionally  as  many  as  four  kids*     As  tbey  generally  brou^^e  on  te 
leaves  the  keep  of  tt  goat  eo&ts  nothing.     A  she-goat  is  worth  fr 
6»*  to  10s.  (lis.  3  -  Rs.  5)  and  a  he-goat  from  4«.  to  G«,  (Rs*  2  -  Rs.  J 
Goat^s  milk  ia  Boraetimes  given  to  children  suffering  from  enla 
Uvers  or  spleens.     It  is  also  rubbed  on  the  hands  and  feet  as  a  ruro 
for  sleeplessness. 

Horses   are  returned   at   404.     Most  of  thera    are  more  p'"^^ 
rarely  more  than  twelve  hands  high.     They  are  brt^ught  frtM 

PDecean,  sometimes  by  Dhangars  and  sometimes  by  Van    ' 
vary  in  valne  from  £2  to  IS  (Rs.  20  -  Rs.  30).     They  are  i! 
being  generally  left  to  feed  themselves  as  they  can. 
Aiiu.  Asses  are  retnrned  at  75.     Beldara,  travelling  stone  mvi-^-ii^,  i.u4 

Ghisddis,  wandering  tinkers,  keep  them  as   beasts  of  bnrden,  an^, 
in  and  about  Alibdg,  washermen  use  them  for  carrying  clothes.     Ab 
ass  costs  about  £1   10*?.  (Rs.  15)   and   can  carry  a  burden   of  «d>OTj 
320  pounds  (four  fnam)*     It  is  left  to  pick  what  it  caij 
nothing  to  keep.     Asses'  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  w^  l 
children. 

^*  PJrs*  which   are  not  shown   in   the  returns,  are  reared  in  vciyi 

email  numbers  by  native  Christians  and  by  the  tribe  of  Vudar$  of 
stone  masons.  The  wandering  tribe  of  Bhorpis  or  rope-danccra  alio 
rear  and  oat  pigs. 

Except  the  thin  long-haired  Charan  dog,  a  sturdy  brave  aninwl ' 
sometimes  brought  by  Charan  salt-dealers,  the  dogs  of  the  d 
are  all  of  the  ordinary  Pariah  type.  No  house  is  without  a  c 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  breed.  Brdhmans  and  others  keep  I 
rabbits  as  pets. 

"''*»  Kunbis,  Marathds,  Mhdrs,  and  Masalmdns  rear  fowls.     All  ar^  rf ^ 

the  ordinary  small  breed,  the  large  kulam  fowl  not  bc' 
in  the  district.  Some  of  the  fowls  are  black-boned  and  < 
ruffled  feathers.  These  last  are  greatly  valued,  and  by  Jl: 
thonght  peculiarly  grateful  offerings  to  the  gods,  especi.i 
sacrifice  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick.^  A  hen  lays  daily  for  ten  or  I 
twelve  days ;  she  then  strops  for  about  a  month  or  six 
again  begins  te*lay.  These  changes  are  repeated  five  c- 
in  the  year,  the  whole  number  of  eggs  varying  from  forty  lo  ' 
Over  moai  of  the  district,  eggs  arg  in  good  demand  for  tli 
Jdgothna.  Alibdg,  and  Bombay  markets,  fetching  about  '6tL  [tui,  SJ I 
<l  uHnzen  in  the  country  parts  and  4\d.  (a^.  3)  in  tcTWns.     A  hen  wflU 


*  Ai  fow^^^'Pl®  *^*°  afford  to  sacrl^oe  »  ^oat  or  sheep,  large  nuii!l>ori  of  eoeto  i_. , 
"*fered.   I'h^  nP^*^  "*"***  ^  ^^^^  ^  *^""^  *"^  ehould,  if  powibic,  hAv«  ruffled  Jwitbea. 
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two  or  thi-ee  broods  a  ycar^  each  brood  varym^rrora  eight  to 
Heas  have  to  be  guarded   frfjni  mnny  erjouiies  :   their  eggs  are 
by   rats,  miixiguo«eH  and  snakes^  and  thtiir  chickens  by  kites, 
rs,  and  cats.     There  is  a  gqpd  demand  for  fowls  both  locally 
for  Bombay,  the  price  of  a  hen  varying  from  Od.   {ad,   4)  in 
llyiug  rilla^e!?j  to  9d,  or  U.  (C-8  annaff)   in  towns.     Fowls  are 
by  JIusalmdoa  and  Christians,  and,  among  Hindus,  by  the 
lud  classee^  by  KuHs,  Gabits,  Knnbia^  Marathds,  LohdrSj  and 
rs.     Of  other  tlosh-oating  Hiudns,  Sonars,   Prabhns,  Hajputs, 
yhcnvis  dn  not  eat  fowls.     Ducks  are  sometimes  brought  from 
ibay  ;  they  are  seldom  reared  in  the  distx'ict.    Tliey  cost  about  l#. 
(as.  12)  each^  and  are  eaten  only  by  Mu&almdna  and  Christians. 
?or  so  hilly  and  wooded  a  district  Kolaba  is  poorly  stocked  with 
ae.     Two   kinds  of  monkeys  aro  found,  tho  hirgo  grey  Langur 
knkey  or  i*ihutrj  SemnopithecuH  eutelliiSj  and  the  mukad^  Macacua 
liatus.     Neither  is  often   met,   though  both  may  be  aeon  in  most 
|the  deeper  forests.     The  Fruit-eating  Bator  Flying  Fox^  vadvAgul, 
&ropua  mediufcj  and  several  other  yarieties  of  bats  are  common.    Tho 
^sk  Rat,  Sorex  casnilescons,  is  common.     The  Black   Boar,  asval, 
rsua  labiatus,  isoccasionaHy  met  on  the  Sahyddris  and  is  now  and 
^u  found  on  the  liilygad  range.     The  Indian  Otter,  nd,  Lutra  uair, 
Common  in  the  MdndAd  creek   and  probably  occnrs  in  most  tidal 
irs.     There  aro  always  one  or  iwu  tigers^  vdgh,  Pclis  tigris,  in 
district.     The  Siigargad  range  has  almost  always  a  tiger,  and 
forests  on  the  Kolaa-Habsdn  frontier  generally  hold  one  or  two, 
ho  Panther,  hiUa  raf/A,  Fobs  pardns,  is  common,  but  on  account  of 
large  amount  of  curor  is  sehlom  found.  The  Common  Jungle  Cat, 
ilf  Folia  chaufl,  is  often  seen  in  the  forests.     The  Htripied  Hya*na, 
trai*f  Hyapna   striata,  is  perhaps  commonest  in  Mahdd,     The  Civet 
rCiit,  kdlindnij  Yiverra  malacceuBis  is  rather  rare,  but  the  Black  Wild 
It,  manorit    Paradoxura   musanga,   and    the   mangm^    Herpestes 
pseus,  are  found  evorjni^here*     Jackals,  hdha,  Canis  aureus,   aro 
neroujj,  and  the  Indian  Fox,  kokad^  Vulpes  bengalensis  is  some- 
ftOi*  aeon.     The  Red  iSquirrel,  Soinrns  elphinstouei,  is  now  and  then 
^t  in  the  thickest  forests;  the  Five-Striped   Squirrel,  tjilurl  or 
irkiindi^  Sciurus  palmarum,  is   common  over  the   whole  district* 
*ces  of  the  Porcupine,  mj/al,  Ilystrix  leucura,  are  often  found  in 
forests,  but  the  animals  though  pnaliably   numerous  are  seldom 
Bn,      The  Hare,   sasa^  Lepus   nigricollis,   is   not  very   plentiful 
kilmbly  owing  to  the  wliolesale  way  in  which  they  are  netted  by 
ithkaris  and  othei*H.      Tho  Wild  Boar,  dukkar,  Sus  indicus,   is 
ind  in  almost  every  forest  and  on  almost  every  hilb     They  are 
ach  hunted  by  tho   Kathkaris  but  show  no  signs  of  declining  in 
Imber.     Of  Deer  the  .mhddmr^  liusa  aristotelisj  is  sometimes  met 
the    Roha-Hab.sitn   forests,    but   it   h    exceedingly   i-^re.      The 
3tted  Deer,  chltal^  Axis  macftlatas,  is  a  little  more  common,  but 
aliio    rare  and  found  only   fn  the  Roha-Habsfiu   forests.    The 
Inine  Deer  or  Muutjac,  called   hhelcf^a  by  tho  natives,  Cerr  ^. 
rtius,  is  not  nnfiomraon  on  tho  Sahyadris.     The  Mouse  Deor,y 

irely  found*     Tho  most  common  deer  is   tho 
\  |iu  also  called  bhekra,  Tetmceros  tiuadiicornis* 

\m  found  in  every  forest  and  on  almost  every  hill. 
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Ganio  hlnU. 


Sufikes  are  numerous  but  are  of  no  great  yarictj.  Tbe  Cobn, 
mhf,  Niija  tripudians,  does  not  seem  to  eauao  any  groat  number  of 
di'sitliR.  I'Luii^h  not  often  seen,  they  arc  by  no  means  uncommon 
and  for  a  binall  reward  tho  VLllai^ers  will  bring  one  or  two  eveiy 
day.  They  are  Keldtmi  more  thim  five  feet  long.  Aghya  ghontut, 
Duboia  elegans^  i^  another  venomous  snake^  sometimes  but  not 
often  found  in  tho  foi-ests.  A  black  Rnake  locally  known  as 
Kii Hilar  tjhonoH  also  sometimes  occurs.  The  kdndar  and  the  d^h^a 
ghotms  are  by  some  held  to  bo  the  same,  tho  kiiiuhir  being  the 
old  and  the  djluja  the  young  snake.  The  people  believe  that  the 
ijhouas  bites  at  night  only^  and  that  ai  whatever  hour  of  the 
ni<jrht  he  was  bitten  the  victim  dies  just  before  daybreak.  The 
I'hur.sa,  lOchis  carinata^  is  very  common  especially  in  the  fields. 
A  green  snake  with  a  bi-oad  flat  head  and  short  thick  tail,  locally 
called  Ilaruhiid  and  ])robably  the  Trimeresurus  erythrurus^  is  said 
by  tho  peoj)le  to  bo  very  venomous.  It  differs  from  the  Green 
Tree  Snuke^  Passerita  mycterizans^  whose  head  and  tail  are  long  and 
thin.  The  Manyar,  Bungarus^  is  sometimes  found.  The  bite 
of  all  of  these  snakes  is  fatal.  The  cobra,  both  ghona^es,  tho 
honnitol,  and  the  vunnjtir  are  supposed  to  cause  death  within  a  few 
hours,  while  the  victim  of  the  phnrm's  hito  may  linger  for  days, 
blood  oosing  from  every  pore.  Kunbis  state  that  they  know  a  cure 
lor  tho  bite  of  the  I'hnrsa,  but  the  truth  of  the  statement  is 
doubtful.  Of  other  snakes  there  is  the  Green  Tree  Snake,  «oraj)/oK, 
l*asseritJi  inyeterizaus,  which  is  always  found  on  trees  and  is  very 
ditlit'iilt  to  distinguish  from  the  leaves.  It  seems  to  be  specially 
fond  of  the  casliewnut,  Anacardium  occidentale.  Thoagh  it  is 
probably  harmless  tho  natives  consider  it  dangerous,  their  idea 
being  that  it  never  bites  anywhere  but  in  the  head  and  that  its 
bito  is  quickly  fatal.*  The  Bhdman  or  Ardhela,  Ptyas  mucosus, 
is  common,  esj)ecially  in  the  fields.  It  is  a  harmless  snake,  though 
the  jtoople  Miy  that  on  Sundays  its  bite  is  fatal  and  that  it  kills 
cattlo  by  crawling  under  them  or  by  putting  its  tail  up  their 
nostrils.  Its  shadow  also  is  thought  to  be  unlucky.  For  all  these 
reasons,  when  they  have  the  chance,  the  natives  are  careful  to  kill 
tho  (nidmuii.  The  -Vf//it7/,*Lycodon  aulicus,is  another  snake  which, 
though  harmless,  the  people  believe  to  bo  venomous  on  Sundays. 
It  is  very  connnon  and  appo!»»'s  to  be  gregarious  as  five  or  six 
arc  often  fouiid  topfothcr.  They  live  near  and  not  seldom  inside 
of  houses.  The  Black  Sand  Sniike,  Kryx  johnii,  the  Red  Sand 
Snake,  Gongylophus  conicus,  and  tho  Water  Snake,  ptindivad, 
Tropidonotns  quincunci.itus,  are  common. 

Mr.  Vidars  list  of  l^itnagiri  birds  jmblishod  in  Volume  X,  of  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer  applies  with  few  changes  to  Kolaba. .  Snipe 
of  four  kinds  are  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  the  Pintailed 
Bnipo  Giiltinago  sthenunv,  the  Comnfon  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinaria. 


*  In  1771,  at  the  hot  Mprings  near  Dd«gaon,  ForbcB  noticed  a  long  green 
caUeU  a  M-hip  miaku  from  itB  wliip-lunh  form.  Acconling  to  hiH  ncoount,  the  whip 
wiaku  hidcB  itnelf  among  the  tree  branches  anil  darts  rapidly  on  tho  cattle  graang 
ImjIow.  On  one  occasion  one  t>f  tliettc  snakoti  flew  at  a  hull,  and  Mounding  him  in 
the  eye  threw  him  int^>  a  violent  agony.  Tlie  hull  tore  "P  *hc  ^^niiiiud  furiously 
aud,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  died  iu  about  half  an  hour.    Oriental  Mviuoirs,  L  200. 
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Jack    Snipe    Gallinago    gallinula,    and    tlie   Painted     Snipe 

^ynchijua  bengalonsis.     C>f  these  the  three  Erst  are  fonnd  in  the 

weather  only  and  the  painted  siiipt)  throughout  the  year.     The 

'  i  ■    r  visitants  generally  come  in  October  and  leave  in 

they  arc  sometimes  found  as  late  as  April    With 

I  liiv^a  an  area  under  rice,  the  district  is  well  suited  for  snipe. 
^ey  are  found  in  most  rice  lands,  though  they  lie  thickly  only 

favoured  spots.  Though  the  cree^ks  are  never  entirely  without 
pm.    Duck    are    neither    common    nor    of    many  kinds.      The 

amonest  sorts    are   the   Whistling  Teal,  Dendrocygna  javanica, 

'  the  Common  Teal,  Querquedula  crecca.  Of  Partridges,  both  bho 
kinted,  Franculinua  pictus,  and  the  Grey,  Ortigomis  pondiceriana, 

ir.    The  painted  is   rare,  but  in  Alibag  and  Pen  the  grey  is 

iraon.  A  few  Grey  Quail,  Cotumix  communis,  are  occasionally 
jnd  close  to  the  sea.  Their  stay  in  the  district  seems  to  be  very 
&rt.     The  Rain  Quail,  Cotumix  coromandelica,  is  not  uncommon 

Mahad  where  a  fair  number  may  bo   found  by  beating  the  iur 

J(is   along   the    creek.      The  Button  Quail,  Turnix  dussumieri, 

Iby  no  means  uncommon  and  the  Busta^rd  Quail,  Turnix  taigoor, 

ittea  met,  and   large  coveys  of  a   Bush    Quail,  believed  to  be 

irdicata  asiatica,  are  always  flushed  by   any  one  walking  among 

uplands    and    bushlands.     Of   Plovers,    the    Golden    Plover, 

iiirailrius  fulvus,  is  often  met  in  open   sandy  spots  near  the  sea, 

the   Stone  Plover,  ffidicnomus  scolopax,  and  the  Red  W^attled 

Lpwing,  Lobivanellusindicus,  are  common.    The  Curlew,  Kumenius 

eatua,  is  fuund  on  the  sea  shore  during  the  cold  and  rainy  months, 

ifowl,  Paro  cristatus,  the  Grc^  Jungle  Fowl,   Galhis  sonnerati. 

Bed  Spur  Fowl,  Galloperdix  spadiceus,  the  Blue  Rock   Pigeon, 

^lumha  intermedia,  and  the  Green  Pigeon,  Crocopua  chlorigasterj 

common. 
[Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  the  tide  runs  so   far  up  the 
feeks,  t!i  r  fisheries  are  very  restricted  and  of  small 

lue.     U'i  i  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  streams,  and, 

*  3uring  the  mms,  in  rice  fields  and  salt  pans  are  chiefly  caught  in 
ires  and  bucket  traps  known   as  hokaki,   koin,  lungdl,  and  hagla, 
foks,  linos,  and  spears  are  seldom  used  in  killing  fresh -water  fish. 
iiring  the  rains  many  of  the  rivers  abound  with  good  fish.     The 
intt}a^  like  the  carp  in  general  shape  and  taste,  has  a  large  tooth- 
h  and  strong  scales,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
ihe  y)of/a  is  like  the  Ihinsla  but  smaller;  the  mT«  is  an 
cellent  tish  without  scales,  has   a  largo  mouth  with  several  rows 
[toeth,  and  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.     On  the  Iliiygad^ 

II  at   the  Valan   pool,   in    Panderi,  about  ten   miles   north-east 
Mahad,  is  a  deep  hole  full  of  fish  of  all  sizes  wliieh  are  fed  by 

passers-by.  The  fish  range  from  abont  forty  pounders  to  little 
^ngs  the  size  of  one's  finger.     When  they  find  they  have  the 

ice  of  a  feed  they  crowd  io  the  auj'face  several  rows  deep, 
^e  peonie  never  barm  them  and  believe  that  they  cannot  bo  caught 

killed.  They  say  that  the  fish  formerly  lived  in  a  pool  lower 
fwn  tho  riFer,  and  that  the  pool  suddenly  dried  and  the  fish 
iTolled  to  their  present  bomb  tlu-ough  a  pass  in  the  hilia  known 
lUiu  Fishcis'  ra3b,  Md^lc  Khmd. 
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jce.  The  chief  kindii  of  sek  ^A}  ai 


hulva,  Htromatcua  nigor^  53j  4. 

Bea-fishing  i«  carriod  on  chiefly  bj  «tfikv-u.u-^.  ii..nu  t^vtivr  m 
twenty  miles  from  Und|  nearly  every  baak  u  covered  with  Btakof 
made   of   two  or  thro©  cocoa  or   brab   fmlm  sten  -1 

fastened  together  with  nails^  and  from  forty  to  a  1 . 
In  November  when  the  stormy  weather  is  over  the  «t;)  i 

to  sea  behind  two  or  three  fiiilung  boats.  When  the  bui^„  ...  ,.,..„^4 
a  rope  is  passed  through  a  hole  m  the  lower  end  of  the  Btakej  asuA 
the  euda  of  the  rope  are  fastened  to  boats  whii^h  anc^  ^  n 
distance.     Men  in  other  boats  then  draw   the  upper  e  m 

etako  out  of  the  water.     As  the  ^take  becomes  r 

end  is  allowed  to  6dl  by  its  own  weight.     And  as  -  t  r 

end  reaches  the  mud,  the  rope  m  drawn  through  tho  hob.  At 
high  tide  two  boats,  one  on  each  side,  are  fastened  by  rop^-  «^'  *b© 
top  of  the  atake,  and^  as  the  tide  ebbs  the  weight  of  the  b^  § 

the  point  of  the  stake  into  the  mud.     When  it  lias  taken  I 

the  strike  ia  driven  about  twelve  feet  deep  by  working  .t,i 

finm  wide  to  side,  A  line  of  stakes  ia  thus  driven  in,  «ftdi 
(Htake  being  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  next  «talco.  ITio 
nets  that  are  tied  to  these  stakes  are  made  by  the 
in  their  leisure  hourSj  especially  during  the  raina.  Thb  i».  u*,  »a 
tlie  Bombay  hemp,  san,  and  the  nets  are  coloured  with  the  bark 
of  the  am,  Terminalia  tomentosa.     The  nets  are  p*    '  '  bag* 

shaped,  the  mesh  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  near  nth  to 

about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  near  tho   bottom  of  th>  ^() 

turn  of  the  tide  the  net  ia  drawn  up,  the  fish  ]ii  ht 

net  turned  so  as  to  face  the  new  current.  The  fishermen  often  stop 
from  their  homes  for  more  than  a  night  at  a  time.  A  row  of  largv 
stakes  costs  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200-lfa,  300),  and  a  large  ml 
about  £10  (Rs.  100).  The^stakos  are  drawn  out  in  the  latter  p*irt  of 
May  before  tho  burst  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  towed  to  shoroi 
and  stowed  away.  They  last  from  two  to  three  yeara  The  right 
to  fix  stakes  in  certain  banJcs  belongs  to  certain  villages  wlio  have 
used  the  same  spot  for  generations.  These  rights  are  woll 
estHblishcd  and  never  become  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  nets, 
when  not  in  use,  are  stored  in  sheds  or  in  the  lofts  of  huts,  and,  if 
carefully  used,  last  from  two  to  thi'ee  years. 

Besides  by  stdko  nets,  salt  water  fish  are,  to  a  small  extent,  caught 
liy  pocket-shaped  nets  with  meshes  very  wide  near  the  mouth  and 
gnwiually  'growing  smaller  to  the  i?nd  of  tho  pocket.  They  are 
also  caught  by  torch  hght,  A  torck  is  tied  to  tho  prow  of  a  fishing 
boat^  and^  from  the  boat^  a  net  is  hung  in  which  the  fisli,  as  they  rim 


*  The  fltBi  number  after  the  sdonlific  aanib  of  the  fjab  ref<ini  to  tho  FUiu$  ia  Dm 
FifliQt  n&tl  tUo  flficoad  to  tho  Figunw  in  the  Tlate. 
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to  the  Ughtj  are  canght.  Fish  are  also  caught  by  enclosings  with  Chapter  II. 
roagh  walls,  parts  of  the  shore  under  highwater  mark.  The  fish  Prodnction. 
come  in  at  high  water,  and,  as  the  tide  ebbs,  are  left  within  the  wall 
and  caught  by  the  fisheriaen.    - 

Fresh-water  fish  are  never  offered  for  sale  as  the  local  markets 
are  fully  supplied  with  sea  fish.  After  setting  apart  enough  to  meet 
local  wants,  the  sea  fish  ^re  taken  in  small  boats  to  Bombay  direct 
from  the  stakes  of  Varsoli,  Thai,  Mdndva,  and  Be  vas.  Other  fishermen, 
such  as  those  of  Alibdg,  Ndvgaon,  Akshi,  Kural,  and  Bevdanda  take 
<iheir  fish  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  reaching  the  shorethe  boats 
are  surrounded  by  fish  dealers,  chiefly  Meman  and  Khoja  Musalm^ns 
from  Bombay,  who  buy  all  the  larger  fish  for  the  Bombay  market. 
No  fish  are  salted,  but  mushi,  bamelo,  and  vdgti  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  They  are  then  sold  to  the  Deccan  fish  merchants  who  come  to 
the  coast  villages  to  buy.  If  there  are  no  customers  on  the  spot, 
the  fish  are  taken  to  Mah^d  which  is  the  great  local  fish  mart. 
From  Mahdd  they  are  sent  to  the  Deccan  in  carts  and  sold  at  from 
28.  to  4f8.  (Be.  1  -  Bs.  2)  the  thousand.'  Such  small  fish  as  sardines 
and  shrimps  are  thrown  on  the  sand  to  dry,  and  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  huta  sold  as  manure. 

The  fishermen,  who  are  returned  at  a  total  strength  of  about 
6800,  souls  are  almost  all  Son-Kolis  and  Grdbits.  The  greatest 
Bumber  are  found  in  Pen  and  the  least  in  Mah^.  Most  of  them 
follow  other  callings  besides  fishing.  Of  the  whole  population  all 
but  Br&hmans  and  Gujardt  Y&nis  eat  fish. 
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In  1852  flat  October)  the  KoUba  sub-collectorate  was  foniie*!  bj 
adding  the  siib-di visions  of  Unden  and  Revdandaj  wliich  c 
the  chief  parts  of  Angna's  t&i*nturj^  U\  the  three  sonthen 
aab-Jivifiiona  of  Sdnkshi,  Rajiptiri,  and  Rjljgad.     CensiiH  details  < 
the  present  district  arcj  therefore,  not  available  for  1846  or  for  1851 
The  1881  censas  shows  a  total  of  881,049,  an  increase  of  31/24^i 
8' 91  per  cent  over  the  1872  population. 

According  to  the  1872  eensns  the  population  of  the  district  j 
350,405  or  236'44  to  the  square  mile ;  Hindus  numbered  33C 
or  94*43  per  cent;  Musalmaus  17,194  or  490  per  cent;  Jews 
or  0*65  per  cent ;  Christians  208  or  005  per  cent ;  Pdr-sis  25  ;  i 
there  wore  113  others.  The  1881  census  showed  a  populatic 
381,049  or  255*11  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  361/281  or 
per  cent  were  Hindus,  17,891  or  4*G8  per  cent  MusalmAns^  213!)^ 
0*50  per  cent  Jows^  305  Christians,  and  33  Pdrsis.  The  percentagi 
of  Hindus  on  the  total  population  was  94*C6,  of  Muaalmdns  4m' ^ 
of  Jews  0*50,  and  of  Christians  0  07.  The  percentage  of  males  ( 
the  total  population  was  50'29  and  of  females  49*70* 

Of  881,049  (males  191,952,  females  189,697)  the  total  population^ 
347,209  (males  173,023,  females   173,010)   or  90-90   per  cent   woMi 
bom  in  the  district.     Of  the  34,380  who  were  bom  in  other  part4d 
12,049  were  born  in  Eatndgiri,  4107  in  Thtoa,  3272  in  Poena,  3077^ 
in  Sdtara,  1455  in  Bombay,  703  in  Gujar/it,  1030  in  other  parts  ol 
the  Presidency,  0709  in  tbo  Bombay  states,  and  1978  in  other  parU 
of  India  and  outside  India- 
According  to  the    1881    census    retama,  of  381,049  the  fcot^l 
popidation  of  the  district,  300,717  (183,588  males,  183,129  feimdiT.} 
or  96'08  per  ceni  spoke  Mar^thi.     Of  the  remaining  14,932  per^on^ 
10,908  spoke  Ai-abicand  Hindustiini,  including  Urdu  and  ]« 
2435  spc»kc  Gujardti;  1009  spoke  Mdrvddi;  232  spoke    Port 
Konkani,    or    Goanese ;    220    spoke    Telegu,    including    Vac 
fifty- three  spoke  Kanarcsc;  and  nine'spokc  Tiimil,  inrlutllnir  K? 
Arvi,  and  Madritsi. 

The  following  tabular  statement  i^rives,  tor  iho  year   1S81,  dot 
of  the  population  of  each  gub-diviaion  tvccording  to  religion.  rtir«%^ 
and  i:ex : 
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^m   ihc!  ab'^vr.   ^Intrrni^nt    it  appoars   that  tho    pc*rceTitago    of 
on  the    T  ion  was  50*30  and  of  foniales  49*70, 

II  1,858   or   50*33   per  cent,   and    Hindu 
!23  f>r  49(16  per  cent  of  the  l^ta.1  Hindu 
■    led     8952     or     50  03    per 
\^?(^  per  cent  of  the  total 
-tian   n^iiUi*    numhered    159  or    52  13 
^   rni!nl)t?red    14G   or  47  8t>  per  cent  of 
r  males  numbered  25  or  75*75 
K,  lUHi  luni  amaivi  nuiuouied  8  Or  24 '2 4  per  cont  of  ili<* 
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total  Pirsi  population.  Jew  males  ntimberea  958  or  44-78  raef 
cent,  and  Jew  females  numbered  1181  or  5521  per  cent  of  the 
total  Jew  population. 

The  following  tabular  statement  ^ves  the  nnmber  of  each  religious 
class  ftccordmg  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  the 
pefcentago  on  the  totid  populiitioii  of  the  same  sex  and  religion. 
The  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religious 
distinctions,  but  show  the  difference  of  sex : 

Kvldha  Population  by  Age,  1S8L 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
district  who  are  unmarriodj  married^  and  widowed : 
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According  to  occupation  the  census  returns  for  1872   divide  tho 
lulo  population  into  seven  classes  :  * 

I, — Employed    umlcr    novernmcnfc     or    municipal     and     other    local 
aufluM'iriea,  riurabcriug  in  lUl  1590   soub  or  0'4'5  per  cent  of  tbc 
fiuliition. 
'?:  lI  persons,  1966  or  0'56  per  pont, 

If  I, — In  service  or  performing  porsoujil  >  "'^l  or  Vi^S  por  cent* 

IV. — EiiKagijd  in  aginciiltui'e  and  with  u  '  s970  or  2738  per  coni. 

V. — Knojrtgcd  in  commerce  and  tradej  1)021.1  ui  2.h7  per  ceuti 
VL— Einployrnl    iti    m*jehJiDioal    arts,    manufuclnrox    aud    engineering 
im,  and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  arficles  manufaclni'ed  or 
prepai'ed  fur  condwmpiion,  IS.OD?  or  5*3li  jjer  cent. 
-MisTi  iKiiicjiis  piTt^ons  not  clashed  otlicrwise,   (a)  wives  87,810  and 
children   l;2U/i51.  in    all    2M-,0<U    or    CIO'J    per    cent;    and    {h) 
miscellaneouii  porsoua  3897  or  Til  [xjr  cent;  total  217|058  or  6*i"20 
per  cvnt. 

^e  people  of  the  district  bclouf^  to  throo  main  sections,  Hindus, 
lusahndns,  and  Beni-lsra^U  or  Jews.  For  descriptive  purposes, 
lindns  may  bo  broufi^ht  under  the  thirteen  heads  of  Bnlhmans, 
Triters,  Merchants^  Cultivatora,  Craftsmen,  Musicians,  Servants, 
liopherdii.  Fishers  and  Sailors,  Labourers,  Unsettled  Tribes, 
^epres«od  Classes,  and  Beggars. 

According  to  the  1881  census,  among  the  Hindus  thero  were 
iirteon  divisions  of  Bra[bmailB,  with  a  strength  of  13,703 
bula  (males  7350,  fem&IBB  BIO'^J  or  3'80  por  cent  of  the  Hindu 
Dpulation.  Of  these  8337  (males  4355,  females  3982)  were 
Jhitpiivans;  IMO  (males  1034,  females  90C)  Deahasths;  331 
tnales  100,  females  105)  DevriikhiSa ;  135   (males  76,  females  59) 

Lil^s;  560  (males    415,    females  146)  Oujardtis;    51  (males  39, 
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females  15)  Javftis ;  1183  (males    601,  feroales  S32)  Kar!i^fWs 

(timles  31,  females  12)  Kirvauts  ;  18  (males  17,  female  1)  i*; 

M  {males  24,  tmiuvlcs  32)  Pubhea ;  107r.  r.M.l.,.  -i   f.M  n 

Shonvis ;  and  51  (malea  44,  foinalf^  7)  T 

;i  .9  are  n  'i 

in  II.  t3  of  tht  '^o 

nettled  wiierc  tWy  ii*>w  Hit*   fur  hevtriil  guiiurHn  ly 

camu    to   Kolaha    durinpf  the    timo    of  the    Vt  cj. 

Tlioy  aro  about  the  mifUUc  8i3se,  fair,  and  their  w^oinea  gmeeful. 
They  speak  Marathi,  aiitl  arts  cluan,  went,  thrifty,  and  orderly,     A  few 
are  tmilurs,   but  moat   aro   landloixla,   Government  sorvants*  and 
trs.       Thoy    own    mad    and     stone    bnilt    ' 
Lf anions.     Their  ovory   dny  food   is  ne#»,   t'm 
>^'Ut'Mt   brtini^  pulse,  vegetables,  ^  to 

meals  a  day.     The  men  wt^ar  a  r<  ,  ih 

find  shouldercloth,  and  square  toed  shoes,  and  the  women  a  robe 
and  boilico.  In  religion  they  are  Smarts,  and  observe  t^''  ^^--Tlnr 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.     As  a  class  they  are  wt?lbto-do,  h^ 

arc  returned  an  numbering  1940  souls,  and  are  said  to  be  luand  in 
small  numbers  over  the  whole   district.     Most  of  thetn  ^o^m  f<^  h^rp 
come  to  Koldba  during  MariUha  supremacy.     The  Ali' 
are  said   to   have  come   from  the   Deccun   about  a  t  i 

ago*  They  are  Government  servants,  traders,  husbandmen,  and 
beggars,  lliey  are  Iligvcdis  and  worship  Khandoba,  P  ■ 
Utthalukshmi.  They  send  their  boys  to  Bchool  and  ari 
welbto-do.  DevrukhAs  arc  returned  as  numbering  331  s 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  Roha,  ITiey  take  i 
from  the  village  of  Devnikh  in  the  Sangameshvar  s 
of   Ratndgiri,     Most   of   them   are  hasbandmen.     As  i%  <-  mey 

are  rather  badly  off,  but  are  gradually  rising.  They  send  thoir 
boys  to  school.  Their  only  divisiun  is  into  family  stocks  or  ffotras. 
They  are  generally  strong  and  healthy,  and  somewhat  darker  than 
Chitpdvans  and  Deshasthg.  Their  women  are  also  strop  ' 
und  dark  Their  home  speech  is  ordinary  Mar/ifchi,  .  'J  i 
dross,  and  food  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Koliiba  Bruhmiin», 
But,  though  they  do  not  differ  in  religion  or  customs  from 
Chitp6vans,  Karhftdds,  and  Deshasths,  these  classes  look  down  on 
them  and  geuerally  object  to  dine  with  them.  Golaks,  who  nro 
more  like  Chitp^vans  tnau  Deshusths,  are  returned  as  numbering 
135  souls  and  as  found  only  in  Alibdg  and  Pen*  They  are  religious 
beggars,  taking  alms  from  all  classes  except  Mhara,  lliings, 
Chdmbhtirs,  and'Dhuds.  As  a  class  they  are  weU-to*do,  gathering 
alms  enough  to  support  them  in  faii*  comfort,  GcjakIt  BeIiimaks 
are  returned  as  numbering  560  souls  and  as  found  over  tho 
whole  district.  All  are  said  to  have  come  to  Alibfig  lis  priestS' 
to  Gujardt  Vdnis  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  ai 
now  settled  in  the  district,  and  a  few  keep  up  their  com 
with  Gujarat  on  marriage  occasions.  Their  home  speech  is  Ci 
but  they  dress  like  Mardtha  Brithmans.  As  a  class  they  aro 
well  off,  their  patrons  being  cai*eful  to  keep  them  fiTmi  want. 
J  AVALS,  who  take  their  name  from  the  village  of  Javalkhor  in 
Batnagiri  and  who  arc  also  known  as  Khots  or  village  farm^rSj  aru 
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jturned  as  nombering  fifty -four  sools  and  as  found  in  ouce  and 
proa  over  the  whole  district*  None  of  them  are  priests;  all 
laymen.  They  are  sturdy  dark  and  hardworking,  and 
?ir  hon^o  tongue  is  the  rough  Mantthi  spoken  by  Kunbis,  Thoy 
rc88  and  eat  Uke  othor  Brklim^ns,  and  in  family  matters  copy 
tiitpitvans.  Other  Brdhmans  noither  eat  nor  marry  with  thorn, 
bey  are  husbandmen^  and  are  frugal,  honest,  and  well-behaved* 
worship  all  Hindu  gods^  but  their  guardian  deity  is  Kdlkdi. 
none  of  them  belong  to  the  priestly  class,  their  household  priests 
Ohitpdvans,  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  men 
the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  t-o  school  and  show  no 
^u  of  ri^iiif^  above  their  present  position.  KahhadAs  are  returned 
uumberiug  1133  aouls  and  as  found  in  Alibdg,  Pen,  and  Mahdd. 
lany  are  priests,  astrologers,  and  husbandmen;  some  work  in  the 
&lda  with  their  own  hands  and  others  are  moneylenders  and  traders; 
at  their  chief  occupation  is  Uoveniment  service.  In  speech,  dress, 
fcod^  and  customs,  they  differ  little  from  Deshasth  Brahmans.  They 
ro  fairly  off,  few  of  them  rich  but  still  fewer  poor.  They  are  a 
lisiag  class* 

Kramvants  or  Veda-reciters,  erponeoualy  called  Kirvants,  number 
'  souls  and  are  found  only  in  Alibdg,  Except  that  the  women's 
[Tea  are  not  weak  or  grey,  Kramvauts  do  not  differ  fi'om  Ohitpdvana 
i  appearance.     There  is  also  some  slight  difference  in  their  pronun- 

»tion  of  Mardthi,  the  KramvaDts  speaking  more  in  the  DeccaQ 

in  in  the  Konkan  style.  They  are  clean,  honest,  hospitable  and 
^ell-behaved,  and  in  food,  dress,  and  customs,  differ  little  from 
phitpfiranR,  They  generally  marry  with  Deshasths^  and  sometimea 
jrith  Chitpdvana  and  occasionally  with  Kai'hddds,  As  a  class  they 
well-to-do,  owning  land,  lending  money,  acting  as  priests,  and 
itering  Government  service  as  clerks.  They  send  their  boys  ta 
Dhool.     MAbw AE  BeAhmans  are  returned  as  numbering  18  souls  and 

found  in  Koha,  Pen,  and  Mahdd.  All  are  said  to  be  new  settlera 
who  have  come  as  priests  to  Marwdr  Vdnis  since  the  beginning  of 
"Iritish  rule.  They  speak  Gujardti  and  dress  like  Mardtha 
brdhmans.     As  a  class  they  are  fairly  well-to-do. 

PALanES  are  returned  as  numbering  56r  souls*  They  probably  take 
tieir  name  from  the  village  of  Palsavli  iul'hdna  and  are  found  only 

Alibdg.  They  have  been  settled  in  the  district  since  before  the 
|se  of  the  Mardthaa.^  Shenvis  are  returned  as  numbering  1075  souls 
itl  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  Except  a  few  who  are  Shenvia 
to  the  subdivision  who  take  theii*  name  from 
II  ival  in  the  Kajdpur  sub-division  of  Ratndgiri, 

fho  men  are  generally  well  made,  middle-siaed,^  and  dark  from 
forking  in  the  fields  and  following  other  open-air  callings;  the 
jromen  are  rather  tall  and  regular  featured.  They  speak  M^ardthi,  aro 
iusbandmcn,  grain- dealeins,  and'bankers,  and  a  few  are  in  Govemmcnfe 
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service.  They  live  in  good  brick-built  and  tile-roofed  hiHise?^,  nnA  ort- 
fiah  and  mutton,  and  arc  fond  of  piilsa.     Their  drc^ss  is  n  v  *" 

R  (x»jit,  a  luOiiely  rolled  heitd-sean  or  a  Brfthman  turban^  a.* 
ITieir  women  wear  the  fall  Mar^itha  roba  and  bodice,  and  oa  featf 
occasions  throw  a  sairf   ovor  the*  bead,     Tbcy  formerly  ^"' 
Konkanasth    pricstSj    btrfc     within  the   last    few   years  t  .  © 

begnn  to   make  use  of  }  Tlieir  a 

have  little  authority  and  1 1  ,  iiledby  :t       ^      ry 

of  the  votes  of  the  men.  Most  hhenvis  are  well  off  and  few  aro 
poor*  One  of  their  number  Zilba  Ndna,  an  Alibig  incrchftT^fr  ?« 
reported  to  bo  extremely  rich.  They  send  their  boys  to  j^ 
Taii^xhs  are  returned  as  nanibering  51  souls  and  a«  found  in  bumn 
numbers  over  the  whole  district  except  iu  Iloha.  Tbpy  nr^  naliT<je 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.     They  come  to  Ko!  m]^ 

a  year  or   two  begging  and   selling  sacred  II  ir 

homes*     They  generally  learn  a  broken  Manitht.     '1  with 

other  Brdhmaua,  and  are  frugal  and  well-behaved.  TL...  •.  \  ly  daj 
dress  is  a  waistcloth  and  a  shouldercloth,  but  on  great  days  thfijr 
dress  like  local  Bnlhmans. 

Of  Writers  there  were  two  dosses  with  a  strength  of  ♦249 
(males  2085,  females  2157)  or  1*17  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  4182  {males  2059,  females 2123)  wer.  !* '  fh 
Prabhusj  and  60  (males  26^  females  81)  VMAuq  Prabhus.  i  a 

Pbabhus  are  returned  as  foand  over  the  whole  district.  ^  ir  iig 
ik  ffie'  rival ly  between  Kdyasth  Prabhus  and  Bnihrnou?^  ihafc 
the  Bnlhmana  have  put  out  of  caste  the  priests  who  officiate  for  Iho 
Pmbhus.  In  Pen  no  Brdhman  is  allowed  to  take  alms  ftxjm  a 
Prabhu's  house  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  £1  (Rs,  10)  and  of  excomnimii* 
cation,  and  no  Prabhu  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Mahddev  temple.  As 
a  class  the  men  are  middle-sized  and  slightly  built,  and  the  women 
gi-acefnh  They  speak  Marathi  and  are  clean  and  hardworking. 
They  are  mostly  writers  and  accountants,  but  some  are  husbandmen 
and  traders.  Most  of  them  live  in  one  or  two-storied  brick  or  stono 
and  lime  built  houses  vriih  tiled  roofs.  They  eat  fish,  and  th©  flesh 
of  goats  and  sheep,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  pulse, 
\  Ml  ,Sj  and  fish.      Both  men  and  women  dress   like  Konkan 

1 '  >d.     Among  them  girls  are  married  between  nine  and  eleven, 

and  buys  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  burn  their  deiid  and 
do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  Polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised. 
They  u^ro  generally  Bhagvats  and  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
houses.  Theirpriests,  who  are  Brdhmans,  are  treated  with  respect. 
They  keep  all  Hindu  holidays  and  fasts.  Social  dit^putes  ai'O  settled 
by  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority 
is  respected,  lliey  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  Uiough  tho 
competition  for  clerkships  has  greatly  increased,  they  are  still  wuU- 
to-do. 

PATAgjPgpHus  are  returned  from  the  whole  district  except  Pen. 
The  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  district  is  not  known.  Though  in 
the  main  agreeing  with  tho  Mardthi  spoken  by  north  Konkan 
Brahmaus,  there  is  among  the  elders  a  considerable  non-Jlar^thi 
element  in  thoir  home  talk.     They  are  generally  frank ,  hn^pitublt*. 
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i^at  neither  fish    nor 

and  the  women  like 

and  robe.     Girls  arc 

bet  wee  a  twelve   and 


loyal.     Their  houses  are  like  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  well-to- 
Hindus,  and  they  eat  fish  and  flesh   but  do  ntit  dnnk  liquor, 
py  have  two  meals  a  day,  and  on  fa       * 
ih.     The  men  dress  like  Maraiba  Bi 
ibay  Prabhns  in  the   half-aledyed    btitbce 
rried   between    seven    and   ten>   and  boys 

^uty.    To  perform  their  children's  marriages  they  go  to  Bombay 

■  spend  from  £100   to  £300  (Es,  1 000 -Ks,  8000).     They  burn 

iir   dead,    forbid    widow   marriage,  and   in   raro  cases   practise 

jfygamy.     They    are  mostly  8haivs,  worship  all  Hindu   gods,   and 

lerve  all  Brahman  fasts  and  feasts.     They  have  no  headman  and 

caste  council,  all  disputes  being  settled  in  the  ordinary  law  courts. 

ivy  marriage  expenses  have  reduced  many  families  to  straitened 

^ircomatances,  and  day  by  day  the  old  residents  of  Chaul,  Pen,  and 

Ixer  places   are  selling  their  bouses  and  lands  and  leaving   tho 

Irict  to  live  in  Bombay.     Except  those  in  Government  service 

aost  none  of  the  old  residents  remain. 

)f  Merchants,  Traders,  and  Shopkeepers,  there  were  five 

ftses   with  a  strength  of  8206   or    2"27  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 

pulation.     OE  these  22  (males  10,  females  12)  were  Bhansdlis ;   18 

%\m  11^  and  females  7)  Bliiitiya!» ;  5  (males  3,  feiuales  2)  Joharis;  10 

lea  5,   females  5)   ^omtis  ;  and  8151  (males  4711,  females  3440) 

lis,      BiMmALis  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-two  and  aa 

nnd  in  AlibJig  only.   ITiey  are  fair  and  tall,  and  wear  the  top-knot 

muastftcho.     Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi.    They  are  el 

^ifty,  and  hardworking,  and  earn  their  living  as  potty  shopket; 

■«nd  husbandmen.     They  live   in   substantial  one   or   two   sturied 
I  liouses,  and  own  cattle  and  keep  servants.     Their   staple  food  is 
[>,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter  and  sugar,  and  in  private  they  eat  tlesh 
'  drmk  bquon     The  men  wear  the  waistclotbj  coat  and  turban, 
and  the  women  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice.     They  marry  their 
iMghters   after  twelve    and  burn  their  dead.     Tliey  worship  all 
udu  gods  and  goddesses^  and  their  priests  are  Gujarat  Bnlhuians* 
air  chief  holiday  is  ShiHsajdamt,  which  falls  on   the  seventh  of 
rdvan  (August-September),  when  they  eat  food  cooked  the  previous 
^ning.   They  send  their  boys  to  school  autl  are  fairly  off.    BhItiyas 
I  found  in  small  numbers  in  Alibdg,   Mahdd,  and  Pen.     I'hey  are 
I  to  have  come  about  a  hundred  years  ago  as  traders  from  Mdndvi 
j  Cutclu     They  are  well  off.     They  spetik  Oujarati  at  home  and 
Inithi  out-nf-doors.     As  a  rule  they  are  hardworking,  and  trade  in 
in  :•    '  «n.     Their  usual  food  is  rice,  pulse  and  butter  in  tho 

[)rnui_  rice  bread  in  the  evening.  Fish  and  meat  are  forbidden 

&m.     Except  their  special  double-horned  turban,  (Ive  nieu^s  dress 
I  not  differ  from  that  of  high  class  Murflihas,    Their  women  dress 
sGujarilti  women*  Their  chief  goils  are  Maliddev  and  Gopalkrishna. 
^-  ^^    '       ^  -Tntry  on  niarriage  occasions.     They  are 

come  from   Poona  and  pass  through  tho 
stH  uf  Kolulja  towai*  and  big  villages,   '  ^ots  and 

ksels,  which  they  carry  in  baskets  and  v  ^,    for  old 

(thesi  and  sometimes  for  money.     They  spcjik  a  rough  ManUhi, 
*  their  homo  tongue  i^  nitubistdni.  In  food,  dress,  and  appetivruncc, 
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thfij  look  like  high  class  Mar4th4s«    They  worship  Sinv    aud 
lairly  off,  saving  motiey  and  sending  their  boys  to  school.     TheJ 
are  iinscnjpulous  and  succes^fiil  hargahiers, 

embroidered     clothes    worth    twice   the    1-  jj 

exchange.     Kohtis  are  rcturnoJ  ixs  numbering  ten  sowb  awd 
found  in  Pen  only?     Thoy  are  a  dark  Uiiu  people  and  their  yoani 
women  are  good-looking.     They  live  like  Bnihmans  and  wear  tW 
eacred   thread.     They  beg  and  also  sell  basil  plaut  beads, 
threads^  and  gopickandan  pills.     As  o  class  they  are  well-to-do. 

VJKiaare  of  four  divisioos,  Gujariit,  iIdrw4r,Lingdyat,and  Maritl 
GnjafSt  Viinis,   of    five   Bubdivisions,   KujkjI,    Shriindli^   KlimUil 
Sorathiya  and  Des4v6l,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  tlie  wbol^ 
district  and  are  well-to-do.      Kapol    VAnis  are  found  moatll 
AUbdgr  and  there  are  about  ton  of  them  in  Pen.     They  are  dii 
into  Delvadias  and  Ghogdris,  the  Delvjidids  neither  giWn'^dauj^li 
to  nor  taking  wives  from  the  Ghogdris.     They  are  penminent  set 
They  are  said  to  have  come  abont  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ; 
traders.      Their  home   speech  is   Gujarati,   but   out-of-doors   thej 
speaik    Mardthi.     They  are   moneylenders  and  live   in   HubRtant 
houses.     They  eat  tvrice  a  day  rice,  rice  bread,  piV  • 

The  men  dress  like  ordinary   Marlttha   Brahmans, 
like  Gujardt  Viini  women.     They  are   Vaishnavs  and  their 
disputes  are  settled  by  a  hereditary  Nagarshet.    They  are  weU-to*clciP 
SauiicALi  VInis  are  dividcMl  into  Jains  fuid  Vaishnavs,     They  came 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  from  Gujardt  as  traders^  and  as  a 
class  are  well  off.     They  generally  speak  Mardthi  ont-of*doors  ujuL^ 
Gujardti  at  home.     They  live  in  good  houses  and  I 

eating  rice,  pulse,  and  rice  bread.     The  mi*n  usually 
class  Marathds,  and  the  women  like  Gajardt  VAui  women, 
are  untidy  in  their  dress,  but  generally  have  a  store  of  rich  clothe 
They    still    go    to    Gujardt   on    marriage   occasions.      KuAnAr 
SoRATnryAs  and  DesavAus,  who  are  said  to  have   come   tntoi 
district  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  Yaishnavs  by  relip^fnnr 
settled  permanently,    though  they  occasionally  go   to 
marriage  occasions.     In  manners,  customs,  dress  and  hair 
not  differ  from  Kapol  Vduis, 

MIrwAb  VAnis  are  of  three  main  divisionsj  PorvMs,  Osvdla 
Meehris.    They  are  found  in  most  large  villages.     They  are  wg 
do,  many  of  them  rich,  all  the  money  having  been  made  since  til 
came  to  the  district.     They  were  formerly  complete  strangers,  gtiiii 
to  Marwdr  as  soon  as  they  made  money  enough  to  marry  and  oft 
returning  to  Mdrwdr  to  spend  their  old  age.     Of  late,  though   mo^ 
keep  some  connection  with  Marwdr,  thoy  arc  practically  settled 
Koldba  and  have  become  more  anxious  to  gain  full  o: 
rights   fti   land.      Mesuizis  are    not  settled  in  th« 
come  as  traders  and  do  not  bring.their  families.     They  are  gene 
moneylenders  and   shopkeepers.     Their  home  tongue   is  Mar 
but  out-of*doors  they  speak  incorrect  Mardthi,     Their  dress  is  It 
that  of  an  ordinary  Milrwdri  Vdni,     They  rub  sandal  on  their  bny 
and  wear  a  necklace  of  basil  plant  beads.    They  eat  rice,  pulse,  wl 
and  butter.    They  are  Vaishnavs  in  religion  and  arc  well-to-do- 
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Most  of  the  LrsaAYAT  VAnis  camo  from  above  the  Saliyddris  as 
raders  about  twotity*five  years  ago.  Very  few  are  {>erma!iout  Bottlers, 
aoMt  of  them  living  witb  their  farailies  in  hired  houses*  Their  state 
middliug.  They  speak  Deccaa  Manltljii,  and  both  men  and  women 
I  like  high  class  Marathds.  Their  chai^acter  is  good*  8ome  of 
^^a^  priests  and  others  are  huabandmen,  but  moat  are  village 
The  men  work  in  their  shops  and  a  few,  who  can  write^ 
FlJs  shopmen  daring  the  day  and  in  the  evening  write  the  day's 
ants.  The  women  look  after  the  house,  and  when  old  sometimes 
Ip  the  men  in  the  shop.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  hill 
trains  of  which  they  make  bread.  They  are  forbidden  fish  or  flesk 
rhey  generally  wearDeccan  hand^woven  cloth  because  of  its  strength, 
loth  men  and  women  wear  a  Hng  hanging  in  a  case  from  their 
necks.  They  are  generally  dark  and  strong,  and  the  women  well 
ade.  Their  houses  have  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  very 
&w  are  tiled.  They  worship  Simb  or  Shiv  and  the  bull,  nandi^ 
^T  Shiv's  carrier.  They  generally  marry  with  other  Koukan 
jingdyats,  very  few  get  wives  from  the  Deccan*  They  have  no  social 
elation  s  with  other  Kohiba  Vanis.  Their  priests  arc  Jan  gams* 
jmoAYATS  are  found  throughout  the  district,  especially  in  lloha. 
the  heud- quarters  and  chief  monasteiy  of  the  sect  is  at  Karbudra 
the  Karndtik.  Tliere  are  four  leading  divisions  of  LingdyatSj 
langams,  Panchama,  Shinvants,  and  Tin  van  ts.  Among  these 
au  Jangams  rank  highest.  Excepting  Tinvants,  these  divisions 
it  togetijer  and  iutermany.  The  Lingayats  perform  the  same  sixth 
aid  the  twelfth  day  ceremonies  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  are 
lly  performed  by  upper  class  Kol^ba  Hindus.  Childi^en,  both 
i  ana  girls,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  seven,  are  invested  with 
?n^,  which  is  wora  either  hanging  from  the  nock  or  tied  to  the 
•ight  forearm.  After  investiture  they  are  always  required  to  wear 
heir    lings   ^  Hy  &t   meals.     Iheir   marriage   differs   from  a 

Jrdhmauic  iii         ,,     in  having  no  cloth  drawn  between  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony.     All  their  ceremonies 
io  place  on  Mondays,  which  they  hold  specially  sacred  and  well- 
:ieQed.     With  them   death  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing,  as  the  dead 
■'  ■  *  -hi  to  Shiv's heaven-    .When  a  death  takes  place, 

lib  in  and  hold  a  feast.     The  body  is  worshipped 
fefited  on  a  &hrme-iike  bier  and  buried  sitting,  still  wearing  the  fituj, 
tiere  is   no  mourning,  and  no  shaving  of  the  men^s  moustaches  or 
the  widow's  head,     Social  disputes  aro  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the 
*los  of  the  caste.     They  send  their  lx>ys  to  school  whenever  they 

They  are  an  increasing  and  well-to-do  class. 
Makmiia   VAnis,    [      *    ■  U-     the  oldest  class   of  traders    in    the 
iHtrict,  are  returned  .  ^  over  the  whole  of  Kolafea.  They  are  of 

aree  subdivisions,  Kudaii  FrotaKudal  in  S^vantvadi,  Hangameshvari 
pom  Sangameshvar  in  Ratntigiri,  and  P^tana^  According  to 
local  story,  their  forefathers  «ame  from  the  Deccan  during  the 
reat  Durgddevi  famine  (1396 -1408).  They  settled  in  Goa  and 
TMij  and  remained  there  till  about  the    middle  of  the  Beventeenth 
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centiiry,  ^teuj  on  account  of  ill  usage,  they  fled  to  Kiiiietni,  Bitlgnnm, 
Katndgin,  KoUiba,  auJ  Tlidna.    The  thme  ijubdivisioius  do  not  umrryj 
or  eat  togother.  Among  them  tbe  Kuddlis  claim  Euperiority  wearing 
the  sacred  thread  and  forbidding  widow  marriage.     The  t, 
strong  and  dark,  with  long  ratiiuf  gaunt  faces,  the  no^ 
the  lips  thin,  and  the  cheeks  sunken.     The  women,  who  are  Uitttr^| 
and  better  looking  than  the  men,  nre  fond  of   wearing  flowers  ii 
their  hair.     Their  widows  are  much  given  to  prayer  and  worshiiiJ 
listening  \o  sacred  books   and  telling  their   beads.     Their   home] 
speech  is  Marathi  somewhat  mixed  with   Konkaui,     Except  a  fe« 
who   ore   husbandmen,   they   are  small   traflors   and  &li     '         -rs^^ 
wanting  in  enterprise  and  unwilling  to  give  up  the  traii  .. cd| 

by  their  fathers,  even  though  it  has  ceased  to  pay.     TUey  owt 
one-storied  mud-built  houses  covered  with  tiles.     In  front  of  thcf] 
house  is  im  open  shed,  dngne,  in  which  is   the  shop.     Their  stock 
trade  is  laid  out  on  the  veranda,  or  ota.      Inside  is  the  central! 
hall,  mdjghar,  with  idols  set  in  niches  in  the  wall.     On  one  side  of 
the  central  hall  is  the  cook-room.     Next  to  it  is  a  room  whem  Ut€ 
women  do  all  the  house  work,  and  grind   and  pound  grain.     Oc 
one  side  of  it  is  the  bathing  place.     Behind   the  house,  is  an  opea| 
yard  with  a  basil  plant  on  a  pillar,  and,  behind  this,  tho  stable,  witl 
cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  in  a  few  houses  a  horse  or  a  pony. 
relation  of   the  family  generally  serves  as  an  apprentice  and  minde 
the  shop.     Besides  the  ordinary  grains  and  vegetables,  they  eat  fishi 
and  mutton  and  drink  liquor.     Their  caste  dinrM?rs  consist  of  smalll 
fried  cakes,  vade^^hnd  pea  soup  costing  from  4hL  to  Gd,  (3-4  as.)  i 
head.     On  holidays  a  variety  of  dishes  are  prepared  at  a  oust  of 
from  M.  to  U.  SiL  (6-lOfW.)  ahead.     In-doors  tho  men  wear  asmall 
waistcloth,  pancha,  and,  on  going  out,  roll  a  cloth-scai*f  round  th^ 
head,  di'aw  a  waistcloth  over  the  shoulders,  and  put  on   shoes.     AM 
marriages  and  other  ceremonies  they  wear  the  middle-sized  HatJ 
rimmed  Maratha  Brahman  turban  and  a  coat.     They  generally  keejl^ 
in  store  two  or  three  pairs  of  waistcloths  worth  altogether  from  ItJj*, 
to  £1  (Rs,  8-Rs.  10),  and  one  or  two  coats  worth  from  Iw.  to  2s 
{as*  8 -Re.  1)  each.  The  women  w^ear  the  full  Maratha  robe  and  shor 
sleeved  bodice   worth  from  0^.  to  Is,  (Rs.  3 -lis.  3 J)  wliich  cover 
the  back  and  bosom.     They  have  in  store  a  robe,  valued  at  from  12nJ 
to  £1  (Ra.  G-Ra.  10),  anda  bodice  worth  from  Is,  to  IsSid.  (8*12  a^)i 
The  men  spend  their  time  in  their  sliops,  and  the  women  in  rl 
the  house,  bathing,  making  i^eady  the  articles  of  worship,  worfsii 
the  basil  plant,  and  cooking.     In  the  afternoon  they  clean,  grind  unt 
pound  rice,  ami  later  on,  prepare  the  evening  meal.  The  pooramou^ 
them  work  in  the  fields.     They  are  Smarts  and  worship  the  ordina 
Hindu  gods.     Their  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Benares,  RdmeMhvnrJ 
Nasik/rrimbak,  Gokarn,  Mahtlbaleslivar,    and   Pandliarpiir.     llieiij 
priefc^ts  are  Koukanasth  Brahmans  whom  they  style  guras  nud  gre 
reverence.      They  have  the  same  fasts  and  feasts  as  other  Brahi 
Uindns.      In  former  times  social  disputes   were  settled  by  mm^ 
elderly   and    wealthy   man,    but  within   tho   last  five   years,   ond 
Eiimchandra  Vithal   Kilnekar  has,   with  the  consent  of  the  caste j| 
appointed  councils  or  caste  committees  which  settle  dispute.?.  1 ' 
put  out  of  caste  aio  not  allowed  to  have  the  serviccB  of  wacl 
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barbers,  or  priosis,  and  none  of  the  castemea  arc  allowed  to  dino 
nth  them.  There  seuin  tu  be  no  si^ns  of  auy  decliuo  in  easto 
fcuthority.  Of  late  yeara  there  has  been  no  chaogo  in  condition. 
They  Tnako  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  farrnlies.  Bat 
Ihey  do  not  tako  to  now  callings  and  never  increase  their  trade,  even 
'"  they  Imve  the  means*  They  never  engage  in  large  traiisactioos, 
ind  their  whole  si<:)ck  ranges  in  vaUie  from  £20  to  £10 
(Rs.  200- Ra.  400),  They  send  their  boys  to  school^  and  when  they 
Ire  able  to  read,  write,  and  keep  Mai":^thi  accounts,  they  apprentice 
Ihem  to  Bhopkeepers.  E;icept  four  or  five  in  Government  service,  all 
%w  shopkeepers* 

Of  Husbandmen  there  were  three  classes  with  a  strength  of 

n8,522  (raalea  100,074,  females  109,448)  or  G0'4S   per  cent  of  the 

'lindn  population.     Of  these  41,191  (males  22,120,  females  22,071) 

rereAgrig;  150,330  (males  70,340,  females  70,087)    Kan  bis;   and 

14,005  {males  7G05,  females  7300)  MiUis.    AoRie.  literally  gardeners, 

phiefly  found  along  creek  banks  in  Alibag  and  Fen,  are  divided  into 

Mithagris,  salt  makers  and  tillers  of  salt  rice  land,  and  Dholdgris, 

lUod  80  from  beating  the  drum,  dlioL     The  Dholagris  eat  fi*om  the 

Mitluigris,   but   they  do    not   intermarry.     Among   Mitlnlgris   the 

gonimonest  surnames  are  Mhdtre,  Thdkur,  and  More,  and  among 

>hnUgris,  Thaknr,  Mhatre,  Kotvdl,  and  Fdtil.      Their  small  size 

nd  dark  colour,  their  love  of  liquor,  and  their  behef  in  itevs  or 

in-Brdhuian  gods  are  almost  marked  enough  to  make  them  i-aak  i\3 

'   ir  early  tribe*.    According  to  one  of  their  stories  they  are  the 

iH  of  Ravan,  the  demon  king  of  South  India,  who,  in  reward 

t*r  good  Hervice,  were  settled  by  him  in  the  Konkau,     The  late,  or 

^ryan  element,  which  they  claim  and  which  appears  in  some  of 

Jieir  surnames,  was,  according  to  their  story,  introduced  inti>  the 

lonkan   from    Paithan    in    the    Decciin,    when    the    Deccan    waa 

brmcjuered  by  the  Musahn^ns  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The   men   are   dark  and  stout,  with  lively  eyes,  somewhat  flat  noses, 

Dund  face,  and  black  hair.     They  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache 

iut  no  beard.     They  do  not  shave  the  head  oftener    than  once   a 

:»rtnight,   and    sometimes   once  a   month.      The    women,    though 

:)mewhat   fairer,  are  like  the  men  shorf,  stout^  and  round  faced* 

Phey   speak  incorrect  Manithi,   using  several   peculiar  w^ords  and 

jphrascs.     The  estabbshment  of  schools,  their  contact  with  Brdhmans 

id  other  correct  speaking  people,  and  their  reading  of  saci'od  booksj 

pothtfi,  have  of  kite  improved  the  Agns'  Marathi,     Those  who  can 

ptwl  are  held  in  much  respect,  and  the  cheapness  of  printed  books 

testers  a  taste  for  reawHng.      They  are  active,  intelligent,  honest, 

kospitable,    and  cheerful    workers,  but    dirty  and    tiiueh  given  to 

|rinkit)g  and  smoking.  Some  are  makers  of  salt  and  a  few  arc  sailors, 

ut  most  grow  salt-land  rice*     No  class  of  husbandmen  in  Kolaba 

[ive  greater  or  even  equal  skill  m  salt-land  tillage.     Besides  house 

f'ork  the  women  are  always  ready  to  help  their  husbands  in  the  held. 

aey  do  not  move  from  their  own  villages  in  search  of  work.     Their 

juses  ai*e  generally  thatched,  with  walls  of  mud  or  unbaked  brick, 

pd  surrounded  by  a  wattle  fence. ,  They  have  a  cooking  room  and 

J  central  room,  one  side  of  which  is  set  apart  for  cattle,  and  tho 

Iher  kept  as  a  sitting  room.     They  own  cows,  buffttloos  and  oxen, 
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but  seldom  have  any  servants.  Of  late  several  of  thera  liave  tnkon 
to  build  bettor  houses  with  tilod  roofs  and  walls  of  bakcKl  brick. 
Their  cooking  vessels  are  generally  of  earth,  and  their  water-pots  of 
copper  or  brass.  , 

Tbey  eat  fisli,  and,  when  they  have  the  opportanfty,  goats^  shecp^ 
wild  hog,  bare,  deer,  domestic  fowls,  and  the  igiiana  or  ghorpad. 
They  drink  liquor,  chiefly  fermented  palm-juiee,  the  men  often  to 
excess,  even  the  pourt^st  spending  fn:>m  *M.  to  OJ,  (2-4  a^.)onUqaor 
in  two  or  three  days.    The  wotrjcn  also  drink  but  not  in  i\\  ice 

of  the  men.  The  liquor  ia  chiefly  country  spirits  distilled  ♦  »m 

viahuda  flowers  or  from  cocoa  or  bmb-palm  juice.  The  recent 
increase  in  excise  duties  is  said  to  have  lessened  the  amount  of 
drunkenness,  but  to  have  encouraged  the  use  of  Eoropoan 
spirits  which  some  of  the  Agris  strengthen  by  adding  coarso 
Eau-de-Cologne.  In  the  morning  they  eat  rice  and  viUhnl  l»read, 
aud,  at  noon  and  night,  rice  and  lish  curry.  The  holiday  fare  used 
to  be  rice-flonr  balls,  but  of  late  they  hiive  begun  to  usie  cakes  and 
balls  of  wheat  flour,  butter,  and  Bugar,  On  marriage  feasts  each 
guest  is  given  a  couple  of  pulse  cakea  They  generally  eat  from  one 
large  earthen  platter  round  which  the  whole  party  sit.  In  somo 
families  the  men  and  women  eat  together  j  in  others  the  womeo  ^ 
eat  after  the  men  have  dona  They  are  habitual  smokero,  boys  ■ 
often  beginning  when  tliey  are  four  years  old.  Among  the  womenj  " 
smoking  is  contijied  to  the  middle-aged  and  old.  On  all  occasions, 
whether  mournful  or  merry,  drinking  is  part  of  the  ceremony,  and 
bargains  or  other  matters  of  business  are  generally  sealed  by  a 
draught  of  liquor. 

Somo  of  the  women  wear  no  bodice,  but  most  of  them  wear  a 
bodice  with  long  sleeves  that  covers  both  the  back  and  the  bo^om. 
They  draw  the  end  of  the  robe  over  the  right  shoulder  tind  let  it 
hang  in  front,  sometimes  tucking  it  into  the  waistband.  Perhaps 
because  they  have  so  much  wet  and  muddy  walking,  they  wind  the 
rest  of  the  robe  so  tightly  round  the  waist  and  thighs  i\s  to  leavo 
the  greater  part  of  the  leg  bare.  Out  of  door  men  wear  a  cloth 
round  the  head,  a  waistcteth,  and  a  jacket  with  two  fi-out  pockets, 
in  one  of  which  they  keep  tobacoo  and  leaf  cigarettes,  and  in  the 
other  a  flint,  a  piece  of  steel,  and  a  mango  atone  tilled  with  the  fibre 
that  suiTounds  the  seed  of  the  silk-eotton  tree.  In  %vet  or  cold  weather 
both  men  and  women  diuw  a  blanket  over  their  heads.  No  change 
has  been  lately  made  in  thi*ir  dross.  Most  of  their  clothes  are  of 
plain  cotton.  Few  have  silk^bordered  waistoloths  or  robes  and 
Inrbans  with  gold  ends.  Their  boys  go  naked  until  they  are  fivo 
years  old,  after  which  they  wear  a  loincloth  about  three  inches 
broad  and  sometimes  a  small  waistcloth,  or,  if  their  parents  aro 
well-to-do,  a  coat  waistcloth  and  cap.  After  five,  until  she  is 
married,  a  girl  wears  ixmnd  her  waist  a  piece  of  white  or  red  eloth^ 
two  or  three  yards  k^ng.  The  men  wear  gold  earrings  and  silver 
finger  rings,  and  iH^und  the  waist  a  stout  twisted  silver  chain." 
The  women  gather  their  hair  in  a  knob  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
end  generally  wind  round  it  a  ch.^in  of  soapnuts,  rlih^  and  often 
deck  their  hair  motst  tastefully  with  flowers.     They  wciir  gold  ear 
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id  nose  rings,  and  glass  beads  and  silver  chains  round  the  neck. 
?hey  wejir  silver  rings  roand  their  arms  and  wrists,  and  bangles  of 
^ret»n  or  black  glass.  Besides  these  ornaments  a  newly  mamed  girl 
irears  a  silver  waistbelt,  hurnotyatta.  Soma  well-to-do  women  havo 
":  late  taken  to  wearing  gold  ornaments  in  their  hairjike  high  caste 
tiudug.  Hie  women  and  elder  children  help  the  men  in  the  fields 
ad  salt-pans.  Several  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  tho 
boys  are  very  early  made  us©  of  as  cattle  and  crop  watchers. 

Among  Agris,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  first  ceremony  is  the 
rorship  of  Sati  on  the  fifth  day.  It  is  performed  by  women  either 
or  widows.  The  next  ceremonies  are  those  connected  with 
\  Boys  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and  twenty- five^ 
Ind  giris  between  eight  and  fifteen.  When  an  Agri  wishes  to  got 
lis  son  married,  he  asks  a  friend  or  a  relation  to  go  to  some  family 
rho  have  a  daughter  likely  to  make  a  suitable  match.  On  reaching 
10  girl's  honse,  the  messenger  says  why  he  has  come  and  asks  tho 
i^irFs  father  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage.  If 
^,  liquor  is  brought  and  drunk,  A  Brdhman  priest 
L  he  stars  are  propitious ;  and,  if  the  reply  is  favourablo, 
HHiparations  begin.  The  fi^rst  observance  is  the  drj  ceremony  when 
lie  boy  sends  the  girl  ten  rnams  of  rice  and  £4  (Rs.  40)  in  cash.' 
the  evening  of  the  marriage  day  the  boy,  accompanied  by  men 
women  relations  and  music,  goes  ou  horseback  to  the  girl's 
He  is  received  by  the  girl's  father,  the  priest  repeats 
and  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  married,  Botelnut  and  leaves 
banded  round,  and  money  and  uncooked  food  are  distributed 
among  Brahmans,  In  the  night  a  feast  is  held  when  rice,  pulse, 
;>ne  or  two  vegetables,  and  pulse  cakes  are  served.  Little  or 
^one  of  tho  food  is  eaten,  as  the  guests,  pass  the  whole  night  in 
Irinking  and  often  become  uproarious,^  Agris  allow  widow  marriage, 
|nd,  if  well-to-do,  practise  polygamy.  Some  bum  and  others  bury 
^^  1  ;  but  burial  is  more  common  than  burning.      They  do  not 

•  body  to  the  grave,  till  all  near  relations  within  seven  or 
aght  miles  have  come.  At  their  funerals  the  cost  of  liquor  varies 
>m  2ii,  to  £1  (Re,  1  -  Rs,  10).  A  death  is  not  considered  to  cause 
^purity.  The  guests  not  only  touch  the  chief  mourner  and  hia 
imily,  but  eat  with  him  during  the  ten  days  of  mourning.  On  their 
Dturu  from  the  burial  the  mourners  nil  dine  at  the  deceased's 
bouse,  and  others  who  go  to  condole  with  the  mourner  during  tb© 
[^n  days  of  m< aiming  tlo  not  leave  it  without  dining.  In  religion 
hey  are  nominally  Smarts  and  Bhagvat^,  but  their  death  and  other 
astoms  show  that  they  were  once  liingdyats.  They  worship  all  Hioda 
boils,  particulai'ly  Khandoba  and  Bhairoba,  and  in  their  houses  have 
old   and  silver    embossed  plates   of  their   gods  and    goddesses. 
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TTioir  priests  arc  Palshe  Brdlimans  whom  they  greatly  respect. 
la  the  time  of  thoir  monthly  sicknoss  womott  are  not  con»iduracl 
impure,  and  they  call  a  Lingdyat  priest  to  perform  their  doath 
ceremonies  and  obaervo  a  special ,  rite,  mahehinf  on  the  seoonri  of 
Mdgh  Shudh  (February -March).  In  other  respects  their  social  and 
religious  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  KoUba  Kunbis, 

Of  late  they  have  become  more  careful  obsei-vers  of  the  rales  of 
the  Brfih  manic  religion*  Formerly  there  were  no  temples  in  Hmall 
villages,  but  of  late  several  temples  have  been  raised  t-*:*  Mdruti  and 
Devi*  They  now  keep  religious  books  in  their  houses  and  reiul 
them  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  go  to  hear  them  read  and 
explained  by  Brahmans.  They  have  taken  to  chant  verses  in 
their  templesj  accompanied  by  music,  and  perform  hkajan  taptdhd^g 
that  is  loud  public  prayers,  which  last  for  seven  days.  They  make 
pilgrimages  to  Pandharpiir,  Nasik,  Trimbak,  and  Benares,  and  iB 
avery  way  show  a  marked  increase  in  their  attention  to  religioua 
matters* 

Every  Agri  village  has  its  head  or  pdtil,  who  is  generally  chosen 
from  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  mtelligent  families*  Meetings 
of  the  Agris  of  one  village  are  called  jmndts,  and,  when  the  people 
of  several  villages  come  together,  the  assembly  is  called  Kd^hi-goi 
or  Ganga-got.  For  the  larger  meetings  invitations  are  sent  in  the 
nameof  thepd<i7  or  of  some  other  respectable  person,  and  the  guests 
are  told  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  and  the  reason  for 
holding  it.  When  all  have  come,  earthen  jars  full  of  liquor  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  company.  One  amofig  them  fills  a  small 
conch-Hke  shell*  with  liquor,  and  presents  it  to  the  pdtil  or  other 
leading  guest,  and  then  to  the  rest.  When  all  have  had  a  draught 
the  discussion  begins,  and  while  the  discussion  lasts  liquor  is  handed 
round  from  time  to  time.  After  each  draught,  some  mouthfuls  of 
parched  gram  or  peas  are  eaten.  In  this  way  as  much  as  £2  (Ra.  20) 
worth  of  liquor  is  drunk.  The  accused,  if  found  guilty,  is  generally 
fined  from  2*.  to  £10  (Re.  I  -Rs,  100).  If  he  refuses  to  pay,  he  is 
put  out  of  caste.  The  authority  of  caste  has  in  no  way  declined. 
The  Agris  are  a  prosperous  class.  Tbey  have  began  to  take 
Government  wood  and  ferry  contracts.  Several  of  them  send  their 
'  boys  to  school,  and  daring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeai*s  they  have 
risen  steadily, 

KtJNBis  are  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  c-onsidered 
pure'Shiidras  sprung  from  the  feet  of  Brahma,  They  are  dark 
and  slightly  made  and  speak  Manithi.  Most  of  them  ai*e  husbandmen, 
and,  as  a  class,  are  hardworking,  orderly,  contented,  hospitable,  and 
well-behaved.  Their  women  ai*e  good  managers  and  their  houses 
are  clean.  Besides  as  husbandmen  some  serve  as  labourers,  and 
others  as 'household   servants,   mesBsengers,    and  soldiers.     Their 


*  The  poicit  of  the  shell  is  tipped  with  bnu».     The  drinker  siretchea  htrnsf.lf  lui^k, 
till  his  head  is  nearly  parallu  with  thi^  ground  and  geDcrally  leans  hi  ci 

IjUfnboo  rail.    The  hquor-siirvoi-  withdi-awi  hiu  thnniL  from  the  point   >  .-II 

and  kti«  tlio  liijuor  pour  Intu  the  dnnkcr'ii  mouth,  till  the  ahcll  hi  empty  gi   Uii  iliQ 
dr^iikcr  i»lmkcb  hi:^  head,  as  a  sign  that  ho  has  had  onough* 
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^men  work  in  the  fields  or  as  liibourers.  They  live  in  thatched 
juaro  houses  and  own  cattle.  They  eat  rice,  ndchni,  vari,  pulse, 
fsb,  mutton,  and  fowls^  and  drink  country  liquor,  In-door8  the 
aen  wear  a  loinclotli,  and  the  women  a  robo  and  bodice.  Oat  of 
jvs  the  women's  dress  is  the  ^anve  as  in-doors>  but  the  men  wear 
waisteloth  and  blanket,  and  on  great  occasions  a  turban.  They 
Kse  at  five  or  .six  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  at 
light.  They  breakfast  at  or  before  seven  in  the  morning,  dine  at 
reive,  and  sop  at  eight  or  nine  at  night.  In  the  rainy  season  they 
•yw  the  rice  in  beds  and  afterwarda  plant  out  the  seedlings  in 
rady  ploughed  fields.  While  the  plants  are  growing  the  chief 
fiehl  work  ia  weeding.  In  the  fair  season,  aft^r  harvest  and  the 
^thraslnug  are  over,  they  gather  brushwood  to  burn  on  their  tields, 
^Kaend  the  rice  dams,  got  their  tools  ready^  fence  and  thatch  their 
^^ousGS,  and  store  fuel, 

r         Among  Koldba  Kunbis,    when  a  child  is  born,   the    midwife 

■^eats  a  metal  plate,  hit,  and  the  father  runs  to  the  nearest  Brahman 

^^etrologer  who  tells  him  what   name   to   give   his   child.     Mean- 

while    the  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord,  and  rubs  both  the  child 

^nd  the  mother  with  turmeric  and  oil,  bathes  them  in  water  that 

uts  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  swathes  the  child  in  cloth 

bandages,     A  piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  milk  is  put  into  the  child's 

aouth,  and  it  is  laid  beside  its  mother  on  the  cot  under  which  an  iron 

jker  or  billhook  is  laid  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.     The  mother  is 

ed  on  fine  rice,  butter,  pepper,  chicken  soup,  and  warm  water,  but 

Ho  salt     Elderly  women  drop  in  to  ask  how  she  is.     If  the  child  ia 

*  boy,  they  congratulate  the  mother ;  if  it  is  a  girl,  they  say  the  first 

laughter  is  bread  and  butter,  pahUl  heti  tup  rolL     If  the  chikVa 

lunt    is   present  at   the   time   of    the  delivery,  she  cowdungs  the 

Ihreshold  of  the  room,  places  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves  near 

"it*  and  saySj  looking  towards  the  child,  '  This  child  is  to  be  my  son's 

wife.'     In  the  evening  the  mother  is  again  bathed,  nim  juice  is 

iven  her  to  drink,  and,  as  in  the  morning,  she  is  fed  with  rice,  butter, 

epper,  and  hot  water.    A  lamp  is  kept  burning  during  the  night,  and 

iioxt  morning,  after  robbing  them  with  turmeric  and  oil,  both  mother 

|nd  child  are  bathed,    the  mother  fumigated  with  carraway  or  til 

beed  and  the  child  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil.     Then,  after  taking  , 

3iue  nim  juice,  the  mother  has  a  meal  of  riccj  butter,  pepper,  ana 

:)me  hot  water  to  drink.     At  noon  women  neighbours  and  relations 

begin  to  drop  m.     As  each  woman  comes  she  touches  the  soles  of 

ker  feet,   as   if   picking  some  dust  ofl:  them,  waves  it  round  the 

child,  and  blows  the   dust  partly   into  the  air   and   partly  on  the 

jround.     Then  cnicking  the  finger  jointa  of  both   her  hands,   she 

Sikes  her  seat,  an«l  is  given  turmeric  and  red  puwdef*     On  tho  third 

ind  the   fourth  days,   nothing  particular  is  done  except  that  tho 

lot  her  is  bathed  in  hot  water,    •On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  a 

ocoanut,  five  pieces  of  cocoa  kernel,  five  dry  dates,  five  grains  of 

pepper,  dry  giuger,  poppy,  cardamoms,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betelnut  and 

[eaves,  catechu,  scented  and  red   powiter,  tooth  powder,  a  coloured 

tord  with  a  small  parcel  of  red   and   scouted  powder,  frankincense, 

|ud  a  small  copper  or  brass  image  of  Satvai  are  brought.     Dishes  of 

luttou  and  rice-fiour  balls  aro  cooked^  and  relatives  and  friends  are 
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askotl  to  a  feast*  Tlie  women  guests  bring  with  thom^  on  a  brass 
plate,  about  half  a  pound  of  ricej  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  sometiuHfj 
a  cocoanut,  and,  placing  the  plate  before  the  goddess,  bow  befor 
her.  TheD  the  child's  grandmother,  or  some  other  eldr' 
places  a  grind-stone  in  the  lying-in  rnom,  and,  on  the  - 
sets  a  rice-dour  image  two  or  three  inches  long  in  form  like  a  wommi^ 
Then  she  sprinkles  red  powder  on  the  image,  burns  frankincense- 
offers  fruit  and  cooked  food,  and,  wrapping  the  child  in  a  cloth,  layg 
it  before  the  goddess  and  prays  her  to  accept  the  offerings^  be  kin^ 
to  the  child,  and  overlook  any  shortcoming  in  the  worship.  The 
mother  then  comes  forward,  bows  before  the  image,  and  eats  of  all 
the  dishes.  The  other  women  bow  before  the  goddess,  and,  aftec 
eating,  return  to  their  homes, 

"When  the  women  have  gone,  the  men  begin  to  drop  in,  and  aa  thej 
eome,  are  seated  on  blankets  and  dinner  is  served.  After  dinner 
pipe  of  tobacco  is  handed  round,  first  to  the  pdtU,  then  to  the  elder 
and  last  of  all  to  the  rest,  except  to  the  young  boys  who  have  to  _ 
out  if  they  want  to  smoke*  Singing,  smoking,  and  drinking  go  ot 
till  next  morning  when  all  go  to  their  homes.  Next  day  the 
mother  and  child  are  rubbed  with  cocoannt  oil  and  bathed  ib 
warm  water,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  special  dish  of  rice,  butterj 
pepper,  and  hot  water.  Then  five  unmarried  girls  are  rubbt 
with  I'ed  powder  and  turmeric,  and  their  laps  filled  with  wet  gram  J 
a  piece  of  cocoanut,  betelnnt  and  leaves,  and  small  balls  of  powderec 
ginger  mixed  with  molasses.  After  the  mother  has  prostrate*] 
herself  five  times  before  the  girls,  dinner  is  given  to  one  or  twq 
women  neighboura 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  the  mother  and  boy  ar 
bathed,  and,  after  eating  her  usual  sj^ecial  food,  she  is  given  betel^j 
leaves  and  nuts  to  chew,  and  a  dish  of  live  coals  is  placed  under  he^ 
cot.  Cocoa-kernel  and  dates  are  pounded  together  and  mixed  witli 
molasses,  and  a  little  is  given  to  the  mother  and  the  rest  distributed 
among  the  neighbours.  On  the  ninth  day  the  mother  is  bathed  witl 
hot  wnter.  On  the  tenth  day  two  or  tliree  women  come  and  wa^^Ii 
all  the  clothes  and  bedding,  and  in  return  are  given  breakfast*  All 
the  house  walla  and  floors  are  fresh  plastei^ed  with  cowdung,  ami 
the  five  women  are  sprinkled  with  cow's  iirine.  Then  with  the  houseJ 
people  they  feast  on  bread,  white  onions,  chatni^  chillies,  and  a  dish  o^ 
W^irj^i^Pimpinella  anisum. 

On  the  eleventh  day  preparations  are  made  for  the  twelfth-day 
ceremony.  Articles  ai-e  laid  in  and  the  Bnihman  priest  and  gnesta 
are  invited*  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  the  women  of  tho 
house  bathe  the  mother,  and  again  purify  the  walls  and  floor  of  tho 
bouse  with  a  plaster  of  cowdung.  They  then  make  some  cakes 
and  cook^dishes  of  rice,  vegetaljle8,»and  pulse.  A  goat  is  killed  and 
its  blood  is  gathered  in  a  metal  plate  and  mixed  with  spices  ainl 
boiling  water.  This  dish  is  called  vakfL  The  bones  and  fiesh  are 
cookpd  in  two  separate  pots,  and  the  kdfinQ  or  liver,  in  the  third. 
girl  goes  to  tell  tho  neighbours  that  the  feast  is  ready,  «nd  when  j 
few  women  have  come,  the  mother  goes  along  with  them  t^  a  spoi 
outside  tho  village  and  makes  offerings  to  Satvai.     On  their  retu 
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bnngfle-sellor  puts  green  bcuigle«  round  the  mother's  and  black 
bangles  round  thti  midwife's  wrists.  Men  guests  have  by  tliis  time 
begun  to  drop  in,  and,  as  they  come,  are  seated  on  blankets  spread 
m  the  veranda.  The  Brahman  priest  next  arrives  with  his  alumnae, 
ad  he  too  takes  his  seat  on  the  veranda.  The  women  of  the  house 
Ltll  the  J  i  rah  man  the  day  and  hour  at  which  the  child  was  born, 
Ind  he,  spreading  his  almanac  before  Iiim  and  counting  his  fingers> 
ives  the  child  a  name  and  tells  his  fortune*  The  child  is  dressed 
a  new  frock  and  cup^  soot  is  rubbed  on  his  cheoka  and  eyelida, 
he  is  set  on  his  mother's  lap,  who  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool, 
piitj  facing  the  east  The  priest  is  given  about  a  pound  of  rico 
"  spilt  pulse,  a  littfo  molasses,  and  betel  nut  and  leaves.  Then, 
im  the  roof  of  the  sitting  room,  a  bamboo  cradle  is  hung 
and  worshipped,  turmeric  and  red  powder  are  thrown  over  it> 
cooked  food  is  offore^l,  and  a  blanket  spread  in  it^  with  souio 
<ret  gram  and  beielnut  and  leaves  in  the  corners,  and  a  string 
icd  in  the  middle.  Then  the  mother  sits  near  the  cradle,  and  each 
kf  tho  women  neighbours  gives  her  red  powder  and  turmeric,  and 
V  presents  the  child  with  a  frock,  a  cap,  and  a  coccKinufc* 
o  child  is  dressed  and  put  into  the  cradle,  and  as  the  wonien 
Dck  the  cradle,  they  sing  songs-  The  mother,  lifting  the  child  and 
arning  it  thrice  round  the  cradle,  says  *  Take  Harpil  and  give 
Jop4l,  take  Govind  and  give  Krishna,  take  Mahddev  and  give 
hiin,  and  take  Bhitrat  and  give  Shatriighna/  The  child  is  then 
iid  in  the  cradle,  and  one  of  the  women  puts  her  mouth  close  to 
io  child's  ear  and  says,  '  Take  a  handful  of  cooked  pulse  and 
Dmeand  amuse  our  8omdji  paUi,^*  Then  the  mothei'^s  lap  is  filled 
rith  cocoanut,  rice,  glass  beads,  turmeric,  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel 
id  betelnut,  and  she  is  taken  to  bow  to  the  family  gods,  A 
liecD  of  thread  is  tied  round  the  child's  loins,  and  the  guests  are 
pasted  After  they  have  done,  they  are  given  l»etelnut  and  leaves, 
ret  pulse,  and  rice  cakes.  When  the  guests  begin  to  leave,  au 
Id  man  and  woman  seat  themselves  in  the  doorway  and  refuse  to 
at  the  i^omen  pass,  till  they  mention  their  husband's  name*" 
Lfter  some  coquetting  the  boldest  of  the  women  repeats  a  couplet 
wliich  her  husband's  name  occurs,  when  the  rest^  one  by  one, 
loliow  her  lead. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  the  young  mother  begins  to  go  about   the 

louse,  washing,  cooking,  and  cleaning.     Except  on  the  new  moon 

lad  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  now  moon,  the  child  is  bathed  every 

day   as   usual,  care  being   taken  that  none  of  the  coal    is 

>ved  while  the  water  is  being  heated,  as  (his  is  believed  to  give 

child  itch.     When  two  months  old,  to  guard  agains^t  liver  disease, 

fcnothor  gives  the  child  tunth-powder  mixed  with  cow^s  milk  and 

Iquor,  draws  a  cii*cle  round  its  navel  with  black  nut,  and  sprinkles 

abes  over  it,  while  a  sorcerer  mutters  a  charm.     To  increase  her 

ipply  of  milk,  the  mother  is  given  rice,  butter,  and   split  peas. 

nioQ  tho  child  is  three  months  old,  to  help  it  to  hold  up  its  head. 
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the  mothei!  eats  a  cooked  goat's  head,  and  round  the  child's  neck 
is  huug  a  bhvck  thread  with  two  black  xiutSj  hajar  halus,  and  au 
image  of  the  goddess  Satv4i.  To  ward  oS  the  evil  eye  a  blacS 
thread  is  tied  round  the  child's  waist,  and  copper  rings  arc  put  uij 
its  feet,  and  the  eyelids  of  both  the  child  and  the  mother  ar 
tonched  with  soot  In  the  same  month  the  mother  and  chilt 
accompanied  by  femaio  ralations,  go  to  visit  the  shrine  of  th^ 
goddess  Satv^i,  when  betelnut  and  leaves,  turmeric^  tooth-powderj 
soot,  rice,  dry  cocoa- kernel  and  frankincense,  and  sornetitne 
a  goat,  two  cocoanuta,  a  robe  and  bodice  are  offered  to  th<| 
goddess  and  the  goat  is  killed  before  her.  Except  the  head  and 
legs,  khnrmundif  which  are  placed  behind  the  goddess,  the  bodj 
of  the  goat  is  taken  away,  cooked,  presented  to  the  goddess  anc 
eaten.  The  naioistrant  or  pitjdri  tells  the  goddess  the  reason  of  tht 
offering,  and,  taking  a  pinch  of  ashes,  rubs  them  over  the  bro^ 
of  the  child  and  its  mother.  After  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  the  goa^ 
and  other  dishes,  they  bay  back  the  goat's  head  and  legs  from  th^ 
niinistrant  at  from  IJd.  to  6t/,  (1-4  as.)  and  go  home.  All  th^ 
religious  parts  of  this  ceremony  are  performed  by  the  .temple 
priest,  generally  a  Maratha  or  a  Gurav  by  caste.  The  services  of 
lir^hman  are  not  required. 

On  reaching  home  the  mother  and  child  stand  at  the  hoase-doorJ 
and  a  woman,  coming  from  the  house,  waves  a  piece  of  bread  anc 
some   water  round  them,  and  pours  water  over  the  mother's  feet^ 
When  the  child  is  four  or  five  months  old,  it  is  bathed  outside  of  thfl 
house,  and  when  it  is   about  a  year  old  and  begins  to  walk,  its  head 
is  shaved,  except  a  tuft   on  the  crown,  and  the  hair  offered  to  th^ 
goddess  Satvdi.     The  barber  gets  a  present  of  a  handkerchief  and 
sometimes  a  cap  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  mother  gives  a  feast  i 
a  party  of  married  women.     Six  months  later,  when  the  child  begind 
to  eat,  the  mother  passes  an  old  live  fish  three  or  four   times  ronnc 
the  child's  face  to  stop  the  flow  of  saliva.     When  four  years  oldthJ 
child  begins  to  run  about  the  streets  and  lanes,  spins  tops,  and  play 
at  marbles,  bat  and  ball,  and  hide  and  seek.     After  about  seven  thd 
child  begins  to  be  of  use  to  his  parents,  taking  the  cattle  to  grazfl 
and  l)ringing  them  homein  the  evening.     When  ten  years  old  he  id 
branded  on  the   hand  as  a  cowherd.     A  few  pellets  of  hare's  danfl 
are  brought  from  a  hill,  pounded  and  set  in  four  or  five  places  aboa|_ 
the  boy's  loft  wrist  and  burnt.     The  older  men  hold  the  child  so  aa 
to  keep  liim  quiet,  and  when   he  can   no  longer  bear  the  pain^  the 
burning  pellets  are  knocked  off  and  tlie  skin  rubbed. 

At  sixteen  the  pai^ents  of  the  boy,  if  well-to-do,  think  of  ma 
him,  or,  as  they  say, '  Tying  a  clog  round  his  neck*'  The  girl  choseB 
for  his  wife  is  usually  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old-  Araoni 
Kunbis  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before  shi 
reaches  womanhood,  and  among  mdb  though,  if  well-to-do,  they  ma| 
be  married  at  sixteen,  it  often  happens  that  in  large  or  poor  familie 
the  younger  sons  remain  onmarried  till  well  on  in  life.  Some  keoi 
Kunbi,  Mardthi,  Akarmashi  or  Sinde  mistresses,  and,  after  thi 
people  have  been  told,  the  child  is  admitted  into  caste.  It  is  fio| 
nn common  for  old  men  of  forty  or  fifty  and  upwards  to  marrj 
cbildren  of  eight  or  ten.  Before  a  marriage  can  be  fixed,  the  part 
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aast  asccrtniQ  thivt  the  hoy  and  girl  are  aot  of  tlic  same  clatii  or  kuL 
Vbey  raay  Ijear  the  sume  surDume,  but  the  crest,  or  d4svakf  must  be 
|]ffcn?nt.  After  tiilkiMg  the  matter  over  with  his  wife  and  fixing 
>n  some  girl,  the  boy's  father  goes  to  a  Bnthman  and  asks  him  when 
bo  should  set  oiit  to  make  hia  offur  to  tho  girl's  parents,  Tho 
^riihman  generally  names  the  next  day  as  tho  lucky  time,  and  tho 
boy's  fatlier,  taking  some  bread  and  vegetables  in  a  piece  of  eloth, 
^tarts  with  a  relation  or  two  to  the  girl's  bouse.  When  thoy  reach 
"be  house  ho  makes  over  the  bundle  to  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
|uosts  are  seated  and  asked  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  In  the 
^veiling  when  the  men  came  homo  they  talk  the  matter  over,  and, 
'  some  pressure^  the  girl's  father  agrees  to  give  bis  daughter,  and^ 
sign  of  agreement,  the  two  fathers  Bup  from  the  same  phite. 
Jcxfc  morning  tho  boy's  father  fifoes  to  the  Brdhraan  and  tella  him 
Tjo  boy's  and  girl's  names,  and  fixes  the  next  day  for  the  sweet-rico 
[ist,  gulhhaL  He  sends  word  to  the  girPs  father  and  goes  to  his 
L  honse.  Immediately  after  the  girrs  father  invites  the  boy's  father 
^ieast  at  his  house.  At  the  same  time  they  settle  what  presents 
|to  make  to  the  other's  child  ;  that  the  boy*8  fatlier  should 
J  more  than  five  or  six  men  to  dine  with  him  during  marriage 
linners  ;  that  the  girl's  father  should  be  paid  fifteen  rupees  as  dowry, 
Vj,  a  month  before  the  marriage  day;  and,  lastly,  that  some  of 
Tie  women  of  his  family  should  be  present  when  the  wedding  clothes 
e  bought. 

Next  day  some  of  the  relations,  taking  earrings,  a  robe  and  bodice, 

\  piece  of  cocoa-kernel,  dates,  and  betelnutand  leaves,  go  to  the  girrs 

louse  and  present  them  to  the  girl,  phicing  the  betel  not  and  leaves 

aforo  the  household  gods,     When  the  guests  are  seated,  one  of  them 

sks  the  girl's  father  why  the  dinner  is  given.     To  tins  one  of  thtj 

ling  guests,  perhaps  the  ikUiI,  answers  that  tho  dinner  is  given 

because  the  host  has  given  his  daughter  to  So  and  So's  son.     Then, 

ftcr  tho  girl's  father  has  been  asked  and   answered  that  what   tho 

}diil  says  is  true,  the  boy^s  father  is  asked  what  ornaments  he  has 

^reed  to  give  and  he  names  them.     WTien  these  and  other  pointa 

thus  oi^enly  settled  they  feast.     Before  leaving,  the  boy*s  father 

sks  tlte  girl's  father  to  dine  the  next  day  ,at  his  house.  When  the 

pvY^  father  and  his  relations  arrive,  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  best,  is 

Bntod  to  them.  Uis  grandmother  is  given  a  bodice,  and  betelnut 

Lyes  are  set  before  the  household  gods.   Dinner  is  served  and 

^age  presents  are  namei     When  dinner  ia  over  the"  guesta 

"~  jm  this  time  marriage  preparations  are  pressed  on.     The 

oy's  father  pays  the  dowry  in  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  and 

bo  next  day  both  men  and  women  go  to  the  market  to  buy  clothes. 

Then  the  priest  fixes  a  lucky  evening  for  the  wedding*,  word  is  sent 

the  girl's  pai*ents ;  and   tho   boy's  father  sends  invitations  to 

elationsand  friends  and  castofelUwe ;  neighbonrs  are  asked- to  holp 

making  a  booth.     Except  that  vfx  altar  is  built  at  tho  girl*s  house, 

be  preparations  at  both  tho  houses  aro  the  same.     Musicians  aro 

died,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  at  tho  girl's 

>a8e,  the  household  hand-mill  is  cleaned  and  turmeric  ground  and 

_Badu  into  fine  p«iwder.     A  piece  6i  cloth  is  dipi>ed  in  the  turmeric 

and  u  few  grains  of  rice^  botelnut,  and  a  larmeric  root  are  put  in  the 
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eloth  and  tied  to  the  nock  of  tho  milL     Tlien  a  low  wooden  ! 
Bet  in  tbo  doorway,  and  ronud  it  five  metal  water-pots  ape  arranged 
and  thread  wouuci  round  tkem  five  times,  A  betelout  and  a  few  grair 
of  rice  are  placed  in  tho  girl's  hands,  and  a  motal  water-pot  iiJly 
with  cold  water  is  placed  in  the  bridesmaid's  hands,  and  the  two  g 
ronnd  the  pots  five  times.     The  bridesmaid,  or  karavlif  who  wall 
behind  tho  girl,  pours  a  little  water  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  tin 
girl,  tivo   times  over>  drops  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  water ^ 
setting  first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  left  on  the  atool,  sits  on  it 
Her  head  is  then  rubbed  with  oil  and  slie  is  bathed.     While  thia  goe 
on  the  girl  bathes  a  numbt^r  of  little  children  who  stand  in  front  i 
her,  and  tho  musicians  play  from  time  to  time.     When  all  the  childreii 
have  been  bathed,  the  girFs  mother  comes  forward,  and  sitting  clos 
to  her  daughter,  is  bathed.     She  is  fchon  presented  with  a  robe  and 
bodice,  her  arms  are  rubbed  with  turmeric,  red  powder  is  applied 
to  her  brow  and  a  cocoanut  and  some  rice  are  placed  in  her  lap^ 
Tho  girl  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  green  bodice,  and  her  clotbeH 
are  stained  with  turmeric,  her  brow  daubed  with  red  powder  an  ™ 
rice,  her  cheeks  and  the  spot  between  the  eyebrows  marked  with 
soot,  and  her  lap  filled  with  a  cocoanut,  five  dry  cocoa- kern  els,  fiv^~ 
betelnuts,  five  turmeric  roots,  and  some  grains  of  wheat     After  thi' 
a  chaplet  either  of  flowers  or  tinsel  is  tied  round  her  brow  and  he 
head  is  covered  with  a  blanket,     Without  letting  tho  thread  tha 
encircles  them   touch    tho  girl,  four  women  stand  with  the  water 
pots  in  their  hands  and  a  fifth  loosens  one  end  of  the  thread  anj 
ties  it  to  a  post  on  one  side  of   the  doorway. 

By  tliis  time,  at  the  boy's  house,  the  priest   has   come  and  thd 
worship  of  a  winnowing  fan  and  Ganesh  is  peii'ormed,  and  the  priea 
leaves  with  a  present,     A  near  relation  of  the  boy,  taking  aomj 
lurmerio  and  accompanied  by  music,  goes  to  the  girVs  house,  and; 
making  over  the  turmeric  to  the  people  of  the  house,  returns.     Then 
the  boy  is  sweated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  like  thegirl,  bathed  and  dresse 
His  brow  is  daubed  with  red  powder  and  over  it  a  few  grains  of  rice  ar 
Btuck  A  tinsel  chaplot  is  tied  to  his  brow.   The  guests  are  now  fenstvt 
and  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  horse  or  in  bullock  cart,  or  on  a  man'J 
Bhoulder,  or  he  walks  acQompanied  by  men  and  women  relations  an|f 
friends  with  music  to  the  boy*s  village  temple,  and  from  tho  temple 
with  about  twice  as  many  friends  as  he  had  promised  to  bring,  gooe  I 
the  boundary  of  the  girFs  village     On  reaching  tho  boundary  a  leinc 
is  waved  rou nd  the  boy 's  head  and  throw n  away.     One  of  the  companj 
going  to  the  girPs  house,  tells  her  father  that  the  boy  is  come.     TJie 
the  girl's  near  relations  go  to  meet  him,  and  the  girrs  brother  mxi 
uncles  refuse  to  let   hiui  pass  the  boundary.     After  a  while  the 
give  in,  beteliTntand  leaves  arc  handed  round,  they  embrace,  and  tb 
boy  and  his  party  enter  tho  village.     They  first  go  to  the  villag 
temple  S.ud  then,  after  bowing  before  the  god,  the  bridegroom 
led  to  the  door  of  the  girl's  marriage  halL     Here  he  is  Imthed  and 
dressed  in  new  clothes  and  seated  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  house. 
The  girl,  who  is  richly  dressed,  has  her  lap  filled  with  a  handfid 
wheat  and  a  cocoanut,  and  is  seated  on  the  boy's  left    They  are  thej 
made  to  stand  facing  each  othei',*aiid  a  cloth  is  hold  between  theiil' 
Behind  the  girl  ^taudti  her  sifter  with  u  lighted  hirup  in  her 


ad  boliind  ilie  boy  his  brother  with  a  lemon  stnck  on  the  point  of 

a  dagger.     The  BrahmaTi  repeats  verses,  mangnhishtukifj  the  guests 

ill  row   rico  over   the   couple,   and,  at   the  end  of  the  verses,    the 

V^bman  claps  hia  hands,  the  masiclana  play,  and  the  marriage  is 

irer.     The  priest  is  presented  with  a  cocoanut,  rice,  and  money, 

ad  retires.     The  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated  on  the  altar  close  to 

[!h  other^  the  girl  to  the  boy's  left.     The  guests  are  feasted  and 

either  stay  over  the  night  or  gu  home.     On  the  foarth  day  tho 

[)ee8sion  goes  back  to  the  boy^a  house. 

Kunbia  allow  their  widows  to  marry.     Polygamy  is  allowed  and 

practised  by  those  who  have  no  family  by  the  first  wife,  who  have 

jly   daughters,   or    who   need     servants    for   field   work*      Most 

lubis  have  two  wives,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent 

lave  more  than  two. 

When  she  comes  of  age,  a  girl  is  seated  in  a  room  by  herself  for 
iree  days.  On  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and  word  is  sent  to 
ker  parents,  and  in  her  lap  are  laid  some  grains  of  wheat  and  a 
jjotelnut.  Relations  are  feasted  and  in  the  evening  the  girl  is 
lent  to  sleep  in  a  room  by  herself,  and  one  of  the  boy*s  female 
relations  shuts  him  into  his  wife's  room, 

Whea  a  Kunbi  is  on  the  point  of  death  his  son  lays  his  fathGr'a 
bead  on  his  right  knee,  and  drops  water  into  his  mouth,  and, 
^hen  ho  breathes  his  last,  the  women  of  the  house  weep,  A  small 
piece  of  gold  is  laid  in  the  mouth,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  friends 
Ind  neighbours  come.  One  of  them  goes  to  buy  an  earthen  pot, 
cloth  and  bamboos,  and  if  the  deceased  belongs  to  a  family  of 
[nubis  who  burn  their  dead,^  the  village  Mh4r  accompanies  the 
_ineral  party  to  the  burning  ground.  A  neighbour  cooks  a  handful 
of  rico  which  one  of  the  mourners  carries  with  him  to  the  burning 
round.  The  corpse  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the 
tiouse  steps  with  its  feet  towards  the  roadside.  It  is  rubbod  with 
lurrneric  and  warm  water  is  poured  over  it.  It  is  then  laid  on 
the  bier  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sheet.  On  the  sheet 
sprinkled  rod  and  scented  powder  and  sweet  basil  leaves,  and 
the  chief  mourner  is  given  a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  across  his  shoulder 
jmd  chest.  Then,  holding  an  earthen  jar  with  some  live  coal  in  his 
right  baud,  the  chief  mourner  starts,  and  four  near  relations,  lifting 
the  bier,  follow  ;  when  near  the  burning  ground  the  foremost  bearer 
juches  a  stone  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot  and  orders  the  mourners 
ohiud  to  pick  it  up  as  tho  jivkhoila  or  stone  of  life.  This  stone  is 
pnnsiderocl  the  tyjX)  of  the  dead  man  and  is  handed  over  to  tho 
jief  mourner.  At  the  same  time  the  corpse-bearers  change  places^ 
|ho80  in  front  coming  behind  and  those  behind  ^ing  in  front, 
)q  reachiog  the  pool  near  the  burning  ground,  the  body  is  lowered 
ad  tlie  pile  made  ready,  any,  ornament  that  there  is  oa  the  dead 
tu Jin's  budy  being  placed  on  tl^  pile.  ITie  chief  mourner  bathos 
l.nd  brings  a  potful  of  water  into  which  he  drops  some  cocoanut 
ailk*  The  deceased's  sister's  son  puts  a  few  drops  of  tho  water 
ito  the   dead  man^s  mouth,  then  the  other  mourners  drop   in  a 
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littlCj  the  chief  monvnor  coming  last.  The  cbief  moumor  thou  lights 
the  pile  and  beats  his  month  with  the  open  palm  of  his  rig-ht  Imnd, 
He  next  takes  the  water-pot j  aud^  boring  holes  ia  it,  walks  three  times 
round  the  pyre,  when  he  dashes  tlio  pot  on  the  ground  and  again 
beats  his  mouth.  Then  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  is  crushed  and 
mixed  with  earth,  and  each  of  the  mooraers^  taking  a  piece,  stands 
round  and  throws  it  on  the  pyre.  Then  they  bathe,  and,  on  their 
way  home,  take  a  draught  o£  liquor  aud  go  back  to  the  mourner's 
house.  On  reach hng  his  house  the  chief  mourner  lays  the  stone  of 
life,  jivkhadaj  in  some  safe  place  in  the  roof  where  it  remains  for 
ten  days.  At  the  same  time  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  in  the  house  and 
all  the  mourners  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  lamp,  and,  except  such 
as  have  come  from  long  distances,  return  to  their  homes.  Meanwhile 
neighbours  come  with  bread,  cooked  rice,  and  vegetables,  and  serve 
them  to  the  mourner,  his  family,  and  guests.  In  the  evening, 
taking  a  shell  and  filling  it  with  milk,  the  mourners  sit  watching 
whether  ants  or  other  insects  come  to  drink.  If  any  insect  drinks 
they  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  who  comes  to  show 
bis  friends  that  he  has  died  contented.  If  no  insect  comes,  or  if  an 
insect  comes  near  and  draws  back,  it  is  thought  that  the  spirit  luvs 
some  unfulfilled  wish  or  care  that  keeps  it  from  leaving  the 
earth.  They  speak  to  it,  calling  upon  it  to  drink  quietly  and  go  to 
heaven,  and  promising  that  they  will  see  that  all  its  wishes  are 
carried  out     This  is  repeated  on  two  days. 

On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner  and  some  other  relations  go 
to  the  burning  ground  and  bathe,  and  offer  rice  balls  to  the  dead. 
Then  they  bow  to  the  offering  and  ask  crows  to  come  and  eat.  If 
the  crows  come  and  eat,  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  is  happy  aud 
has  entered  its  new  birth.  If  the  crows  refuse  to  eat,  the  mourners 
call  on  the  dead  to  tell  why  ho  is  unhappy  and  assui-e  him  that 
he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  they  will  take  care  of  his  family.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  the  crows  to  eat,  a  figure  of  a  crow 
is  made,  and,  with  it,  the  chief  moumor  touches  the  offering  and  the 
party  go  home.  For  ten  days  the  house  is  in  mourning*  On  the 
eleventh  the  house  is  cowdunged,  and,  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth^ 
rice  balls  are  offered  and  firieuds  and  relations  feasted.  A  yearly 
feast  is  held  on  the  death  day  when  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  crows, 

Kunbis  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods.  But  the  chief  object 
of  their  worship  are  local  or  demon-gods,  whose  displeasure  they 
greatly  fear  and  take  every  care  to  avoii  They  hold  in  high  respect 
the  Brahmans  who  are  their  priests.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the 
caste,  whose  authority  has  not  of  late  grown  weaker.  • 

MAns  are  returned  as  numbering  14,995  souls  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district.  Besides  by  the  name  of  Malis,  they  are  known 
as  PachksTlshis,  Sutdrs,  and  Mardth^.  They  speak  Mardtbi,  are 
hardworking  contented  and  well-bthaved,  and  earn  their  living  aa 
husbandmen,  gardeners,  carpenters,  and  day-labourers,  and  a  few  ■ 
as  writers.  About  fifty  Mdlis  are  village  headmen,  but  most  aro  " 
cultiv^ators.  They  live  in  one-storied  houses  with  mud  or  brick 
walls  and  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.  They  have  cattle  and  a  few 
have  servants.     They  live  on  rice,  rice  breads   vegetables,  and  fish 
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iieir  holiday  diiitiers  consist  ot  pulHe»brend,nmttoii,foTfliJH!!fliqnor. 
|[Tiey  dress  like  Brdlinians,  Prabhus,  or  Kunbisj  wearing  a  loincloth, 
»  coarso  blanket,  and  a  cnp  or  a  piece  of  cloth  rolled  round  the  head, 
festiN^e  occasions  they  dres8  in  silk-bordered  waistcloths,  turban, 

[id  coat,  and  the  women  in  the  full  Mar^tba  robe  and  bodice.  The 
rivea  of  hnsbandmen  and  gardeners  help  theij'  huabanda  by   8elling 

DSfetables,  butter^  and  milk.     They  worship  all  the    Hindn  gods 

ad  their  priests  are  ordinary  Brdhnaans,  They  wear  the  sacred 
Jtiread,  nud  do  not  forbid  widow  mannage.  They  send  their  boya 
school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Of  Craftsmen  there  were  twenty- two  classes  with  a  strength  o£ 
^2,95^}  (males  ll,t>99,  females  11,254)  or  G'35  per  cent  of  the  Hinda 
m.  Of  these  1466  (malea  699,  females  767)  were  Bangad 
161  (males  189,  females  172)  Beldars;  1375  (735  males,  640 
ies)  BiiTTids;  6248  (males  3215,  females  3033)  Chnmbhdra  j  18 
B8  6,  females  12)  Jingars;  100  (all  males)  Kaohhis;  830  (males  389, 
males  441)  Kiit^ris  ;  98  (males  61,  females  37)  Khatris  ;  27  (raalea 
13,  females  14)  Koshtis  ;  3732  (males  182 6,  females  1900)  Kumbhars; 
128  (males  171,  females  157)  Lobars  j  28  (males  19,  females  9) 
;tdris;  11  (males  4,  females  7)  Panchals ;  48  (males  23,  females  25) 
?4timrvat8  ;  6  (males  2,  females  4)  RangAris  j  43  (males  18,  femaltm 
iriMs;  475  (males  242,  females  233)  Salis  ;  12  (males  9,  females 
iTjgars;1637  (males  856,  females  781)  Shimpis ;  5229  (males 
1089,  females  2640)  Sondrs;  37  (male.^  15,  females  22)  Tdmbata; 
^ud  844  (males  418,  females  426)  telis. 

B.tNGAD  KAsifis  are  found  over  the  whole  district.     They  are 

rk,  tall,  and  thin.     Tliey  speak  Mardthi.  They  make  lac  braceleta 

ad  help  women  in  putting  on  lac  and  glass  bracelets.     They  do  not 

keep  any  animals.     They  eat  rice  and  rice  bread  and  vegetables,  but 

Neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  they  never  di-ink  liquor.     Their  holiday 

dishes  are  rice  balls  and  wheat  cakes,  costing  from  Is*  to  1».  6d. 

T[8-12  atf,)  a  head.     On  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  SatvSi 

worshipped,  and  a  feast  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.     On  the 

velfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named.     Girls  are 

Harried  between  eight  and  ten,  and  boys  l^etween  fifteen  and  twenty, 

"ley  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  they  allow  widows  to  marry. 

worship  the  oi-dinary  Hindu  gods,  but  their  chief  deities  am 

loba,    Khaudoba,    Chandoba,  and  Chindi.      Their  priests   are 

Jr^bmans,  and  their  fasts  and  feasts  are  like  those  of  high  casta 

iadus.     Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the 

ftto.     Caste  authority  has  not  of  late  grown  less.     They  send  their 

f&  to  school  and  are  a  steady  and  prosperous  class, 

B^<oAe8  or  stone-masons  are  returned  as  found  in  f'en  and  Alibdg. 

hoy  are  a  well  employed  class.      Bubuds  or  basket-makers  are 

lomed  as  numbering  1375  souls  and  as  found  over  the  whole 

Imtrict.     They  are   divided   into   Sankpd.ls.    Jdts,     Parvdris,   and 

agti.     Thtiy  are  hardworking  orderly  people,  and  live  by  making 

boo  baskets,  mats,  fans,  and  blinds,  the  women  doing  as  much 

as  the  men.     They    hold  a  very    low  position,  Chdmbhiirs 

ling  to  mend   their  shoes.     As  a  chiss  they  are  rather  poor, 

bough  able  to  keep  their  families  in  fair  comfort.    They  do  not  send 
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their  boys  to  scliool,  neither  do  they  toko  to  new  pursuits.    CnAMBnAna 
are  returned  as  found  over  the  whole  district,  but  especially  la 
M^ngaon  and  Mahad.     They  are  leather-dressers  and  shoe  and  sandal 
makers.     Very  little  leather  is  prepared  iu  the  district^  almost  all  of 
it  comes  from  Bombay  and  Poena •     As  a  class  ChambhArs  are  fairly^ 
oflf*     J1KQAB6  or  saddle-makers  are  returned  as  found  in  Pen,  Roha 
Miingaon,  and  Mahad.     The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horse  owner 
and  the  greater  use  of  European  harness,  have  greatly  reduced  thd 
demand  for  native  saddles.     The  Jingars  have  had  to  take  to  fresl 
employments,  and  now  earn  their  living  as  coppersmiths,  blacksmithsJ 
bookbinders,  umbrella  menders,  and  painters.     As  a  class  they  ar 
badly  off,  scarcely  any  of  them  being  in  easy  circumstances,     Kacu  ml 
are  returned  as  numbering  100    souls    and  as  found  in  Mdugaon 
only.     They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  orderly.     Most  of  thut 
are  fruit-sellers.     They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  driuk  liquor,     Thej 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  their  priests  are  ordinar 
Brahmans.     They  have  no  headmen  and  settle  social  disputes  al 
meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.     They  send  their   boys  to  schoo| 
and  are  in  easy  circumstances.  KXtAris  or  wood-turners  are  returnc 
as  found  only  in  Pen.     None  of  them  have  taken  to  new  employments 
but  they  are  a  steady  proypcrous  people*     Khatris  are  found  onl j 
in  Alibdg*     They  claim  to  be  of  Kshatriya  descent  and  state  thatl^ 
they  were  originally  settled  in  Chaul,  as  silk  weavers,  but  left  it 
and  went  to  Revdanda  on  account  of  a  pestilence.     Most  of  them 
have  since  come  to  Alibdg.     The  men  ai*e  short  and  spare,  fair,  and 
small-eyeA     Their  women  are  fair  and  short.     They  apeak  Mardthi 
They  live  in  houses  with  walls  of  mud  or  brick  and  roofs  of  tile 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.     Both  men  and   women 
dress  like  Mar&tha  Brdhmans.     They  were  formerly  silk  weavers  and 
dyers,  and  dealers  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk  lace.     Every  family  ha 
still  one  or  two  looms  iu  working  order,  but  they  do  not  chiefly  depend 
on  weaving  for  their  living.     About  twenty  years  ago,  as  they  found 
silk  weaving  a  declining  trade,  the  Khatris  took  to  pawnbroking. 
The  people  who  deal  with  them  are  generally  families  of   some 
substance  and  the  articles  pledged  are  almost  always  redeemed^j 
When  they  are  not  redeemed  they  are  sold  by  the  Khatris.     Thej 
woi^hip  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  their  favourite   householc 
goddesses  are   Ashdpuri,  Mah^lakshmi  and  Bhavani,  and  the  go 
Khandoba.     Their  priests    are  Brfihmans  whom   they   treat  witl 
respect.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  headman ^  or  muka da  mi 
with  the  help  of  the  men  of  the  caste*     Though  not  so  gainful  as  if 
was  twenty-five   years  ago,  this  pawnbroking  is  a  thriving  business 
and  the  Khatrie,  as  a  class,  are  well-to-do  and  free  from  debt.     Thei 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  prosf>erous  and 
rising.    «Koshti8  are  found  in  Pen,  ^langaon,  and  Mahdd.     They  ar 
the  same  as   Salis,  and,  in  their  handlooms,  weave  both  cotton  anc 
silk.  Like  the  Salis  they  are  depressed  by  the  competition  of  European 
and  Bombay  machine-made  goods.    KcmbhArs  or  potters  are  returnc 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.     They  take  to  no  new  calling,  ant 
on  the  whole,  are  rather  a  complaining  and  declining  caste.     LonAn 
or  blacksmiths  are  found  in  all  large  viUages.     They  are  steady  and 
well  employed,  but  suffer    considerably  from   the  competition    0% 
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soula  3Ti  I   I    \   imd  in  Malidd  only,     PanchAls  are  rutuiited  as 

niug  elt3veu  souls  and  as  foaud  in  Alibdg  only.     They  wear 

icred  thread,  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  and  drink  noUqaor,    They 

not  CHit  from  the  hands  of  Brdhmans,     As  a  ckss  they  are  poor. 

iTEAEVATS  are  returned  as    nuinbering  forty-ei^ht  sonls  aud  as 

id  aver  the  whole  district.     They  speak  MaMthi  and  make  hand* 

9,  grind-stonDs,  and  rolling  pins,  and  also  work  as  stone  masons 

Lid  civrver^.     Their  honses  are  like   those   of  Kunbisw     The  mea 

r  a  wtiistcloth,  jacket,   and  turban,  and  tbo  women  the  ilardtha 

>bG  and  bodice.     They  are  a  poor  people.     RakgXris  are  returned 

numborittg  six  and  as  found  in   Roha  and   Pen.     RiuLis  are 

rued  as  numbering  forty-tkree  and  as  found  in  Pen  only.     They 

a  dark  people  and  look  like  low-cast^e  Hindus.     They  weave  cot 

trouser  tape,  and,  such  as  have  turned  Goadvis,  bog,  weaving  as 

bey  move  from  door  to  door.     They  dress  like  KuuIms,  and  wear 

rasi§  or  horn  rings  in  their  ears.     Their  customs  are  like  those  of 

In  obis.     As  a  class  they  are  poor.     Salts  or  weavers  are  returned 

found  in  Alibdg.  aud  Mdngaoo.     Their  houses,  whkh  in  almost  all 

ses  are  their  own  property,  are  better  than  those  of  most  craftsmen 

Dpt  goldsmiths,  and  inside  and  about  the  doors,  they  are  neat  and 

in.     They  are  ranged  along  the  roadside,  seldom  with  any  yard  or 

|idi>snre,  and  generally  raised  on  a  plinth  from  four  to  six  feet  above 

svel  of  the  road.     The  walls  are  of  unburnt  brick  and  the  roofs 

Most  of  them  have  but  one  storey  aud  contain  three  rooms.   The 

atrance  room  is  used  as  a  workshop  and  has  generally  two  or  three 

"looms  ;  the  se^jond  room  has  a  store  of  silk  goods  and  eome  tools  ; 

tie  third  room  is  the  dining  i*oom,  in  a  corner  of  which  the  cooking  is 

jone.     Behind  the  dining  room  is  a  back  terrace,  padviy  where  the 

bildren  have  their  early  rice  and  butter,  the  women  comb  their  hair, 

ad  in  the  luiny  season  the  bathiug  water  is  warmed.     A  few  houses 

ive  a  separate  sleeping  room  behind  the  dining  room.     As  a  rule  tha 

ily  «leep8  on  the  floor,  either  in  the  working  or  diningroom.  Except 

pw  wooden  stools  or  benches  for  the  use  of  customers,  and  shelves  and 

jpboards  whore  they  storasilkaudkeep  their  stock  of  goods,  the  house 

>  wil  hont  f  arniture.     There  are  no  l>ed steads  aud  no  chairs  or  tablets 

ixeept  8ome  brass  and  iron  ladles^  the  cooking  pots  are  of  copper  aud 

"  fi-om  £5  to  £8  (Rs,  50- Rs,  SO).     The  drinking  vessels  are  of 

>  and  worth  from  £1  to  £1  10^.  (Rs.  10-Rs.  15),  Somehouses  havo 

vnie  well,    Inclnding  the  house,  the  property  of  a  wea vein's  family 

in  value  fi-om  £60  to  £1G0  {Rs.  600 -Ra  1600).     Their  every 

food  is  rice,pulse,  and  vegetables, and,  among  the  well-to-do,  milk 

tjlarified  butter.     They  drink  fermented  palm-juic,e,  take  opium 

"(f?!^,  and  use  tobacco  both  for  smoking  and  as  snuff.     The 

work  from  seven  to  twelve,  when  they  dine  and  rest  for  an  hour 

'  m,  and  again  go  on  till  dark;  when  they  visit  the  temple,  and, 

jming  back,  sup  abont  eight  ant4  soon  after  go  to  bed.     They  are 

-      lependent.  They  suEEer  from  the  competition  of  European 

^  goods.     Sangaks  are  retuiTied  as  numbering  twelve 

i  fuunil  in  Mungaon  and  Mahiid.  They  weave  and  sell  bhinketa, 

ihe  men  wear  a  loincloth  and  out  of  doors  a  waisteloth, 

■jackot,  and  turban.    Their  women  wear  the  ordinary  Alaiiitha  robo 
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rtkI  bodice.    Both  men  and  women  weave  blankets^  and  tlie  roeti 
go  aJiout  hawking  theui.     Thoy  marry  their  ^IrU  whenever  they  can 
aiford  to  do  so,  and  bury  their  dead.     They  allow  widow   marriage  J 
They    have    images    ot    Khandoba,    Bhairuba,    and  Mhaaoba    ic 
theu'  houses,  worship  the  ordinary    Hindu  ^ods,  and  employ  both 
Brdhmans  and  Jaogama  as  priests.     They  keep  the  usual  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the^ 
caste.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor,     8himpis  art 
returned  as  numbering  1G37  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.; 
They  are  divided  into  Namdevs*  and   Konkanii^,  who  eat  together 
but  do   not  intermarry-     They  are  dark,  clean»  orderly,  sober  iin(l 
hardworking,  and  Bew  and  trade  in  clothes.     They  sew  the  whole 
day  and  often  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.     Their  women  anc 
children  help  them.     They  live  in  one-storied  mud  and  brick  built 
houses,  with  a  front  vei-anda  where  both  men  and  women  sit  sewing 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.     The  men  wear  a  waisteh>thj 
coat,  and  Brahman  turban,  and  the  women  the  ordinary  Manltha 
robe  and  bodice.      Their  family  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  anj 
the  goddesses   Ekvira  and  Bhavilni  of  Kankeshvar.      Their  i>riest 
ar©  BrAhmans.     The  use  of  sewing  machines  has  much  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work.     They  send  their  boys  to  school, 

SonIrs  are  returned  as  numbering  5220  and  as  found  over  thd 
whole   district.     They   are  of  middle  height  and  rather  sleuderlj 
made,  brownish  in  colour,  and  have  round  well -featured  faces,     'Hiej 
speak  Marathi.     They  are  clean  and  patient,  but  unscrupulous  and 
crafty.     They  make  gold  and    silver  ornaments.     They  cannot  do* 
fine  work  or  set  gems.     They  earn  fi-om  dd*JiO  2s,  {<mna8  2 -lie.  1) 
a  day.     Thoy  generally   live  in  one-storiod   mud   and  brick   buil^ 
houses,  with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  a  veranda  outside  for  a  shof 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.     Their  daily  food  consist 
of  rice,  pulse,  vegetables*,  and  fish,  and  their  dress  is  like  that  of  thd 
Mardtha  Brahmans,     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the^ 
worship  the  goddess  Pdnchvi,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth  day( 
They  gird  a  boy  with  the  sacred  thread  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  mari'j 
their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.     Girls  are  maiTied  bet  weed 
nine  and  ten.  They  formei'ly  allowed  widow  marriages.  They  claim  t^ 
be  Brdhmans,  calling  themselves  Ualvadnya  Brahmans,  andassertiiij 
that  they  have  s]>rung  from  God's  mouth,  mnlchrdsi,  and  ai'e  highe 
than   the  Chi tpd vans  or  any  other    Brahmans.     They   geuLTallj 
employ  men  of  their  own  caste  as  priests,  but,  on  great  occasionij 
Beek   the   help  of  Konkanasth  or  Deshasth  priests.     I^hey  decid- 
their  social   disputes   at   meetings  of   the  men  of  the  caste.  Thtjj 
Bend    their    boys    to   school,   and,   on  the  whole,   are   well-to-do 
1*Ambatb  or  coppersmiths  are  returned  as  found  in  Mahild,  IVn,  uuJ 
Alibdg,»  They  are  divided  int^o  Mumbdikars,  Deccanis,  andKunkanii 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.     They  eat  fish  and  llesh  ar 
drink  lit|Uur.     They  wear  the  sa6red    thread  and  a  silk  waistclot 
while  dining.     Their  chief  object  of  w^orship  is  the  goddess  KdUkJ 


'  The  NAmdcvB  are  called  £rom  the  eaittt  Ndmdev  who  lived  «bout  Uio  middle  i 
the  thirbeeath  century. 
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agU   they  liave  lost   mnch  of    tlicir   former  trade  and  incomo 
tlio  competition  of  Kuropean  copper  and  brass  shouts,  they  are 
the  wholo  ti  well-tu-do  class.     Tmus  or  oiluien  are   returned  as 
ttd  ill  AUb%,  Mdnga<j»n,  and   Mtthdd.     They  are  said  to  have 
»me  from  the  Deccau,  but  tboy  have  no  tradition  as  to  tho  date 
iv  of  tbeir  comint^.     Though  they  are  at  present  Bomewbat 

tho  competition  of  keroaine  oil,  thoy  are   an   activo 
Htsliiiig  pLujile,  and  seem  likely  to  succeed  in  other  employmeuts. 

Of  Musicians  thero  were  tour  classes  with  a  streng-th  of  7G0 
lo5  mulefl,  ^2o  females)  or  ()'21  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of 
bciic 03  (mnl.  '"  "  vaales  45)  were  Bhata  ;  59  (males  42,  females  17) 
Jiunipjs;  s  17,    females  12)    Ghndses  ;   and  579   (maloa 

ifemales  2t>l)  Guravs.  BiiA'is  are  returned  from  Mabild,  Pen, 
lAIibag.  According  to  their  legend  they  were  created  from  tho 
reat  of  8hiv's  brow,  and  were  driven  out  of  heaven  beeauee  of  their 
•»rsistonce  in  singing  PArvati's  instead  of  Shiv's  praise.  They  speak 
[ar^thi  and  are  gii^t  talkers.  They  are  gcnealogiists  and  reciters 
Dries.  They  compose  songs  and  aro  generally  good  linguists* 
pRuns^  that  is  the  many-faced,  aro  found  over  tho  whole  district 
"  speak  Marathi,  and  in  house  dress  and  food- do  not  differ  from 
tth^a.  They  aro  poor,  GnAi»SKS  and  Goravs  are  mnsicians,  and 
h^  latter,  in  addition,  are  ministrauts  iu  Sbiv^s  temples.  Both  are 
oor. 

Of  Servants  thoi-o  wore  two  cksses  with  a  strength  of  4719 

'  125,  feiriales  2204)  or  1*30  per  cont  of  the  Hindu  populatioa* 

3153  (males  1042,  females  1511)  were  Nlidvis  or  barbers; 

ad  15Gij  (males   783,  females  783)    Parits  or  washermen.     NflAvia 

fid  P-AKiTs  are  found  over  tho  whole  district,  and  on  the  whole  are 

O!  Sliopliords  thoro  wet*e  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  10,875 
males  540U,  temahis  5475)  or  3'01  per  cent  of  tho  Hindu  popu- 
Itiuii,  Of  the&o  3543(uiales  18G2,  females  1081)  were  Dhangars; 
ad  7332  (imiles  3538,  females  3794}  Gavlis.  Dhanoars  are  found 
Kcr  the  whole  district.  There  are  three  and  a  half  subdivisions 
urs  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Tho  divisions 
,  who  rear  and  tend  buffaloes ;  KhikHi*,  «*hepherds  and 
Uitherdg ;  Utcgars,  blanket  weavers  ;  and  the  half  caste  Khiitiks, 
Qoep  and  goat  butchers.  Of  these  the  Khikris  and  Utcgars  belong 
tho  Deccan,  and  visit  the  Konkan  only  in  the  dry  season  to  graxo 
their  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  dispose  of  their  stock  of 
Tho  Dliangai*s  projjer  of  the  Koliiba  district  are  all 
uring  Dhmigurs,  They  are  found  in  the  uplands 
id,  and  Miingaon,  whore  they  live  in  small 
ijt^  with  large  droves  of  cattlo.  The  men  are  generally  dark 
igly  made ;  some  of  them  on  Mim  Dongar,  near  Pen/are  very 
ae  with  clear-cnt  featarcH  and  a  gentlo  refined  expression. 
fikpeak  ilarathi.  They  are  easy  going  and  withont  enterprise, 
rifty,  honest,  hoH[>!tftl>le,  nnd  fi'ee  from  crime.     Iliey  arc*  cattle 

lues  rather  than  cows.     Thoy  live 
J  houses.     Their  daily  food  is  cakea 
n6cUm  aad  t^ari^  and  gruel  ol  Hourod  nachni  Uoiir.    They  oat  tho 
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flesh  of  sheep  and  goats  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.    The  men  we 
a  loincloth  and  a  waistoloth,  and  throw  a  blanket  over  tho  head 
let  it  hang  to  the  knee.     Their   women  wear  a   tight-girt   robq 
generally  red,  that  falls  below  the  knee.     They  worship  Khandol 
Bhairoba,  and  Vithoba,  and  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  Vdgj^ 
Khedjdi,   and  Killk^,     They  keep  images  of  their  gods  in  thei 
honsos,  and  employ  and  respect  Brahman  priests.     They  are  rathe 
a  poor  class  and  have  suffered  by  the  spread  of  forest  conservancjl 
Several  have  of  late  settled  as  Imsbandnieu  or  begun  to  servo 
labourers.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  nei 
pursuits.     Gaylis  or  cow-keepers  arc  found  over  the  whole  district 
They  look  like  Maritthaa  and  speak  Mardthi,     They  arc  hardworkl 
ing,  orderly,  and  thrifty.     Some  cultivate  and  others  keep  cows  and 
she-bujf aloes,  and  sell  milk  and  curds.     They  live  in  mud  and  atone 
built  houses,  and  have  a  good  store  of  brass  vessels*     The  men  wear  a 


ea^ 
ee^ 


3re 


waistcloth,  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodice,  Out*of-doors  they  w 
blankets  and  turbans,  and  seldom  shoes^  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  8 
drink  liquor.  Among  them  boys  are  generally  marritTd  betweei 
fifteen  and  twenty  and  girls  before  they  rcE^ch  womanhood.  They 
either  bury  or  bum  their  dead^  and  allow  widow  marriage.  Tlicy 
worship  aU  the  Hindu  gods,  especially  the  god  Krishna,  and  tlnjir 
priests  are  Brahmans.  They  keep  the  ordinary  ITindu  fasts  audi 
feasts.  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practiceP 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
men  of  the  caste.  Caste  authority  has  not  grown  weaker.  They 
are  a  shrewd  class  and  fairly  off. 

Of  Fishers  and  Sailors  there  were  four  classes  with  a  strength 
of  1(3^63^  (males  8331^  females  8302)  or  4'60  per  cent  of  the 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  1480  (maJes  758,  females  722)  were 
Bhois  J  98  (males  41,  females  57)  Gdbits ;  92  (males  64,  females  26^ 
Khdrvisj  and  14,963  (males  7468,  females  7495)  KoHs,  Bhois  ai^ 
returned  as  found  over  tho  whole  district.  Few  of  them  ar 
well-to-do.  GrAiUTS  are  returned  from  Mahdd.  They  occasionallj 
come  from  Ratndgm.  They  are  sailors,  and  in  speech,  food,  and 
dress,  differ  little  from  Son  Kolia.  Khandoba  is  their  favourite 
god.  KhAbvis  are  returned  from  Alibag,  Mangaon,  and  Mah^d. 
In  Ratndgu'i  several  of  them  own  ships  and  are  well-to-do. 
Kolis  are  found  over  tho  whole  district,  some  in  towns  and  inland 
Tillages  but  most  along  the  coast.  Except  a  few  hill  Kohs  in 
the  inhmd  parts,  almost  all  are  coastmen  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Son-Kolis,  a  larger-boned  and  sturdier  class  than  the 
KoliB,  They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  noHh  aa  far 
Bassein,  and  south  to  Katndgiri.  But  AUbdg  seems  to  be  theij 
chief  settlement  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sar  Pdtil  ^ 
leader  of  the  tril>e.  Son  Kolis  ai-e  strongly  made  and  vaiy 
colour  from  dark  to  a  ruddy  bfown.  The  younger  women  ar 
healthy  and  fi*esh.looking,  and^some  of  them  fair  and  handsome 
The  men  wear  the  top- knot  and  moustache,  and  shave  the  head  one 
a  fortnight.  The  women  twist  the  hair  into  a  close  top-knot  an 
tio  it  with  a  black  silk  cord.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi,  bu 
it  has  80  many  peculiarities,  especially  of  pronunciation^  that  eve 
(o  thoae  who  knew  Mardtbi,  the  Kolia'  homo  talk  is   most  difficu 
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allow.     Tliough    somewhat  ilUtempered  and  quarrelsome,  and 

pnd  of  abuse,  unthrifty^  and  drunken,  tliey  are  skilful  and  brave 

»men|  manly,  hardworking,  and  honest.     In  former  times  they 

ed  to  sei-ve  as  soldiers,  fort-guards,  and  sailors  in  ships  of  war*  Now 

bcir  chief  caHiugis  catchiugfish,  both  for  local  use  and  for^he  Bombay 

fk         'his  Buppliud  direct  from  the  Varsoli,  Thai,  Mandva,  and 

When  a  cargo  of  fish  is  landed,  it  is  9ort-ed  on  the  beach, 

id  ihv  beat  carried  ofl'  by  the  women  in  large  basvkets  to  the  nearest 

[larket.     The    poor    sorts    are    thrown    on    the  sand  to  di*y  and 

fterwarda  sold  as  manure,     Mutfhis,  bamelos  and  vtvjila  are  dried^ 

id   if  sharks  are   caught,  their   maws    are  cut,  dried,  and   sold 

5r  export   to  China,^     Besides  in  fishing,  Kolis  are  employed  in 

:  grain  from    the  interior  to  the  large  coast  villages.     They 

u0-6toried   mnd  and  brick -built  houses  with  thatch   or  til© 

They  are  great  eaters  and  drinkers.     On  biiiard   ship  they 

]|y  mess  together  eating  {Tom   a  large  wooden  platter.     Their 

rory  day  food  is  rice,  rice  bread,  fish,  and  liquor.     The  liquor,  chiefly 

E^rmcnted  palm-juice,  is  taken  in  larger  quantities  and  generally 

pfore  every  meal.     Their  feasts  are  of   boiled   pulso   cakes,  fish, 

eah,  and  liquor.     At  these  feasts  the  guests  eat  little,  but  drink  largo 

laantities  of  liquor  which  is  poured  down  the  drinker's  throat  through 

liolo  in  an  earthen  pot     In-doora  men  wear  a  loincloth  passed 

Ejtween  tho  legs,  and  sometimes  a  woollen  waistcoat,  and,  out-of- 

loors,  a  red  broadcloth  cap,  and  a  striped  Malabdr  handkerchief 

arown  loosely  across  one  shoulder.    The  women,  both  at  home  and 

oad,  wear  a  loose  long-sleeved  bodice  and  robe  wound  tightly 

'  the  waist  and  not  falling  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee. 

Fend  of  the  robe  is  drawn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  tucked  in 

tont  Into  the  waistband.     On  high  occasdons  some  of  the  men  wear 

silk-lx)rdered  waistcluth,  a  coloured  turban  and  a  white  cotton 

Dat,  and  others  dress  id  a  white  cotton  coat,  red  cap,  and  handkerchief. 

Phey  always  wear  a  small  clasp  knife  hanging  from  the  neck.     At 

bfitive  times  the  women  dress  with  great  care  and  neatness,  wearing 

awors  and  a  roll  of  false  hair,  which  they  tie  in  a  neat  bunch  at  tha 

ack  of  the  head.     The  Son  Kolis  are  religious,  bathing  twice  a  day, 

!id  on  Shiv's  great  festival  abstain  from  £gh  and  flesh,  and  eat  only 

aco  a  day.     Their  ckief  household  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhahiri,  and 

Miavdni,  and  their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  are  in  the  Deccan,  at 

lArli,  Jejuri,  and  Nasik.     On  the  iVa^/i  (January  -  February)  fall- 

Ooon.  nnd  during  the  nine  nights  in  Ashvin  (September* October)^ 

it  ties  are  held  in  honour  of  these  divinities,     Koli  womea 

liugles  only  on  the  left  wrist,  because,  on  their  wedding 

iiy,  the  right  arm  bangles  are  taken  off  and  thrown  into  the  sea  to 

fin  its  favour.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the'opinion  of  tho 

jiiijority  of  tho  men  at  a  meeting  under  the  control  of  the  Koli  pdtM^ 

"  th     '        in  is  not  approved,  en  appeal  lies  to  their  chief,  the  sar 

liK  /.     This  man,  Bala  \CdghP4tiI,  lives  iu  Alibdg,  and  is 
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oath   Konkan  salt  ami  dry   tho   following  SbIi  :  gof^ 
/ti,  kirfiy  bitnkao^  mdniktu  vttfshij  stj/utalt  inihcU^  dasfir/^ 
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the  chief  of  all  Son  Kolis  from  Kolvan  and  Bhiwndi  in  Thdna  to 
llarniii  in  KatDagiri.  Ho  Las  great  influence  over  his  people.  His-^ 
granilfathor^6  brother  Lai-pdtil  ha^J  charge  of  Angna's  fleet,  andfl 
Kanhoji,  odd  of  his  aneostorj?,  is  said  to  have  been  installed  in  hia  " 
olBce  of  sar-inilil  by  a  written  grant  from  the  Em  per  or  of  Ektlbi.  . 
Under  former  grants  the  family  us  said  to  liave  had  unlimited  power 
over  the  Kolis,  and  could  oven  put  them  to  death,  if  they  beliaved 
badly  or  broke  caste  rulet*.^  At  every  marriage  a  fee  of  2it,  (lie.  1) 
is  paid  to  the  sar-jitUilj  and  ho  gets  a  handful  from  every  bjatluad  of 
fitth  that  comes  ashore.  The  ferry  steamers  have,  to  some  extent, 
int>erfered  with  ihv  i      •■     '  "'''  .]<j  and  Bombay, 

but  the  fishing  and  L  return,     8omo 

of  the  Kolia  have  taken  to  labuur  aud  others  to  tillage,  but,  as  a 
body,  they  are  not  badly  off.  Some  send  their  boys  to  Bchool,  and 
one  or  two  have  risen  to  be  clerks  and  village  accountanta. 

Of  Labourers  there  were  ton  classes  with  a  strength  of  7G7(> 
(males  401G,  females  36(30)  or  2'12  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  pctpulation. 
Of  these  5982  (males  8140,  females  2836)  %vere  Bhanddris  ;  107 
(males  54,  females  53)  Ghisadis;  25  (males  15,  females  10)  were 
Kaldls;  1124  (males  554,  femalea  570)  Killans;  8  (males  7,  female  1) 
Kdmdthis,'  85  (males  48,  females  37)  Khdtiks;  167  (males  118, 
females  49)  Pardeshis ;  6  (males  4,  females  2)  Ramoshis;  9(> 
(males  41^  females  49)  Sdrekaris;  and  82  (males  41,  females  41) 
fc^hindes, 

BhandAris,  or  palm-juice  drawers,  are  found  in  most  sea-ooasb 
villages.  The  (1870)  recent  rise  in  the  palm-tree  cess  has  reduced 
many  to  be  day-labourers.  GhisIdis  are  returned  as  numbering 
107  souls  and  as  found  in  Eoha  and  Mahdd  only.  They  speak 
Mardthij  are  htardworking,  but  dirty  in  their  habits  and  intemperate. 
They  are  wandering  blacksmiths  and  tinkers.  They  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth>  jacket,  and  cap 
and  occasionally  a  tnrban,  and  the  women  the  common  Mardtha  robo 
and  bodice.  They  are  Hindus,  worshipping  the  ordinary  Hindu  god»< 
aad  keeping  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts,  They  have  no  headmen 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Their 
wives  and  children  help  by  blowing  the  bellows  and  gathering  piecea 
of  old  iron.  They  are  a  poor  class.  Kalals  or  distillers  are  founci 
only  in  Pen,  They  look  and  speak  like  middle  class  Mardthds,  and 
their  dress  and  houses  are  better  than  those  of  Knnbis.  They  distil 
and  sell  liquor,  and  some  are  husbandmen.  Their  staple  food  isi 
rice,  pulse,  and  fish,  and  they  may  eat  most  animal  food  except  be* 
and  pork.  They  allow  widow  marringe  and  burn  their  dead.  A 
committee  of  castemen  settle  social  disputes.  They  are  fairly  off^ 
bnt  have  to  bon'ow  to  meet  wedding  and  other  special  charges.  Most 
of  them  Qftn  read  and  write  Mardthj^  and  send  their  boys  to  school, 
KAmAthis  are  returned  as  numbering  eight  souls  and  as  found  in  Peu 


*  The  only  deed   wbich  the  ttttr  f*dti(  now  hjkA,  was  granted   by   IbrrJikm  A<Ul| 
ShAli  11.  of  fojiippr  in  1600,     It  exeiDi>u  ^i'k^ipdUU,  Daxveah  pdtU,  aud  iLkbaa  ^pc' 
Irom  lufvtfd  labour.  ' 
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nlj.  Kalansi  arc  returned  as  niimbering-  1121  soula  and  an  fonnd 
Atili/iLT,  MAuga^m,  and  Pon.  They  aro  hardworking  and  sober, 
in  lht.»i'r  habits.  Thoy  wero  formerly  palin-juice  drawers, 
jn  in  and  liqnor-sellcrB,  but  most  of  them  servo  as  day-labourers 
Beld  workers*  They  live  in  thatched  huts,  and  eat  fish,  floshi 
Irink  liquon  They  dres8  like  Maritthils  and  w-  '  '  1 1-  ordinary 
|u  gods,  bnt  their  chief  gods  are  Bhairoba  ami  'Am.    They 

fiYG  a  headman  who  deeides  their  social  disputes.  'J'hey  send  their 
oys  to  school  and  aro  poor,  KnATrKSj  or  butchcra,  of  Deccan  origin 
found  in  small  numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  district.  Their 
-  "  pech,  dreas,  and  customs  are  those  of  low-elaaa  Deccan 
-.  They  kill  sheep  and  goats  and  nell  their  fleah.  They  aro 
and  unthrifty  and  generally  in  debt*  They  allow  widow 
iage  and  employ  Brnhnians  as  their  priests,  Social  disputea 
ro  Settled  by  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  da  not  aend 
keir  boys  to  school  and  are  a  falling  clasg.  PAKDEsnrs  aro  found  over 
lie  whole  district.  They  come  in  increasing  num  bers  since  travelling 
been  made  so  easy.  They  speak  Hindustani  sometimes  with  a 
aixfure  of  Mar/ithi.  They  take  service  either  with  Government  or 
rith  private  persons  as  messengers  and  watchmen.  Very  few  of  theiii 
maiTied.  They  gonemlly  keep  Manitha  or  Kunbi  women,  Somo 
ettle  in  the  district,  and  others  desert  their  wives  and  families  and 
hi  back  to  their  native  country.  They  are  great  eaters,  generally 
^ting  once  a  day  in  the  aftern(jon>  their  staple  food  being  wheat  flour, 
0,  and  butter.     They  seldom  use  rice.    They  are  hot-tempered, 

laithful,  thrifty,  and  obedient.    Most  of  them  save*  RAmosh is  aro 

ecasionally  found  as  private  watchmen.     They  generally  m 

Their  food,  drcsaj  and  customs  aro  those  of  low-class  as* 

IKAEi«  or  palm-juice  drawers  aro  returned  from  Mdng'aon  and 
They  have  become  labourers  as  their  craft  has  declined, 
ring  to  the  i*ecent  rise  in  the  palm-tree  cess.  Shindks  aro  tho 
offspring  of  the  female  slaves,  who  in  former  times  were  kept  in  all 
ich  Manitha  famiUes.  The  caste  has  always  been  and  still  is 
pcrnited  from  tho  illegitimato  children  of  upper  claaa  Hindus, 
Their  look,  speech,  food^  djTss,  and  customs  aro  those  of  bettor 
^IjLsa  Marilthilst  l^re  Marathiis  and  respectable  Kunbis  look  do^vn 
^n  them.  But  as  a  class  they  are  intelligent  and  well-to-do, 
Eiming  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  Government  servants* 
liej  send  their  boys  to  schooh 

Of  Unsottled    Tribes^  there    Eve  were  with  a  strength  of 
4,814  (males  7528,  females  728<J)  or  4-10  per    cent  of  the  Hindu 
I  in.     Of  these  10  (males  7,  females  3)  were  Bhils  ;  10,292 
^  100,  females  51l»2)  Kdthkaris  ;  3629  (males  •101(3,  females 

I71i>)  Th.4kurs;  232   (males  10*i,  females  12G)   Vadars;  and  U51 
[males  399,  females  252)  Vanjdgs. 

Bnii^  arc  returned  as  nnmbej-ing  ten  and  aa  foond  in  Mahad 
tnd    Fen,       Kathkaris    are   cultivators,    labourers,  and    firewood 
girs.     Their  women  are  hardworkers  and  help  them  by  hawking 
loads  of  firewood,     Kathkaris,  as  a    rule,  are  much  darker   and 
liner  than   the  other  forest  trtl^es.     Their  wotuen  are   tall  and 
iluDi  isingularly  dirty  and   unkempt^  and  tho  childreii  can  alwaya 
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be  known  by    their    gaunt    pincKed    look,     -In  speaking  to    one 
B-nother  they  use  a   patois^  whrch  on   examination  proves   to  be  a 
slightly  disguised  Mardthi.     They   have  no  peculiar  language  and 
show  no  eigna  of  ever  having  had  one.     They  rank  among   the  very 
lowest  tribe^j    their  touch  being  thought  to  defile^     Their  huts  aro 
of  mud-daubed  kdrvi  with  a  peaked  roof  thatched  with  pabn  leaves. 
Poop  as   the   hut    is,  there     is    generally   a  separate   cook-room. 
As  a  rule  the  only  furniture  is  a  few  earthen  pots  and  pans,  several 
hens  and   dogs,  a  few  fishing  traps,  perhaps  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  U 
a  couple  of  stones  for  crushing  fcu^at  seed.     They  eat  every  sort  o£B 
flesh  except  the  cow  and  the  brownfaced   monkey.     They   never  T 
work  except  when  forced   by   want.     The  men  generally  wear   a 
loincloth,  a  blanket,  and  some  tattered  cloth  round  their  heads.     The 
women  wear  a  robe  and  no  bodice.     They  are  very  poor^  being  much 
given  to  drinking^   and  passing  days  together  without   wholesome* 
food,  ThAkurs  are  returned  from  the  whole  district.  Their  surnames  " 
are  Vir,  Moreh,   Dombari,  Vagh,  ifohite,   and  Pdrdhi.     They  are  a 
small  squat  tribe»  many  of  them  especially  the  women  disfigured 
by  swollen  bellies,  most   of   thera  with   hard  irregular  features  in 
some  degree  redeemed  by  an   honest  kindly  expression.     The  men 
almost  always  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  which  is  carefully 
grown.     They    speak   Mardthi.      They   are   truthful,   honest,   and 
harmless.     They  are  hardworking,  the  women  doing  quite  as  much 
work  as  the  men.     They    are  husbandmen    working  in  the  fields 
during  the  hot,  rainy,  and  early  cold-weather  months.    At  other  ■ 
times    they    find   stray    jobs,  gather  firewood   for  sale,   and   wildfl 
fruits  and  roots  for  their  own  eating.     They  live  in  huts  of  wattle 
and   daub  with  roofs  of  palm-leaves.     Near  their   houses,  if  there 
is  an  open  space  and  water,  they  grow  vegetables.     They  have  a  few 
metal   c?ooking  pots,   some   nets,   a  bow,   arrows,  and   perhaps  ai 
musical    instrument  with    one    string,  koka.     Their  food  is  suchj 
coarse  grain  as  vari  and  nachni,  wild  vegetables,    and  roots,     Theyj 
are  veiy  particular  aboQt  their   drinking  water,  always  choosingi 
a  spring  or  a  good  well,  and  taking  great  paios  to  keep  the  water! 
pure.     Though    sober  they   dnnk  freely  on   grand  occasions^  such| 
as  marriages  and  caste   meetings.     The  men  wear  a  loincloth,  and  J 
occjvsionally    a   waistcloth,   a  blanket,   and  a  piece  of  cloth   tied 
pound   the  head.     The    women    wear  a  robe  very   tightly  wound 
round   the  waist  so  as  to  leave  almost  the  whole  leg   bare*     Thej 
end  of  the  robe  is  always  tucked  in  at   the  waist  and  never   drawu] 
over  the  head.     The  only  covering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
a  very  scanty  bodice  and  a  heavy   necklace  of  several   rounds  of, 
white  and  blue  glass  beads.     The  Thdkurs  have  a   strong  belief  it 
spirite,  and  are*g''^^l'  worshippers  of  Hirva,  and  are  often  possessed 
by  Vdghya.     They  are    jx>or  but   better  off  than  the    Eilthkari^.! 
Vadars  ^s  returned  as  numbering  ^2  and  as  found  over  the  whole! 
district,  except  Mahild.     Their   h<ime  tongue  is    Teluga,  but  witUj 
others    they   speak   Mar^thi.      They   are    rude,  intemperate,   anf 
unsettled  in  their  habits,  gathering  wherever  a  building  is  going  on,| 
They  are  quarrymen  and  make  grind-stones,  hand-mills,  and  rollinc 
pins.     They  dig  wells  and  ponds,  and  trade  in  and   carry  salt  and 
grain.     They  bve  in  huts  of  mats  and  sticks,  and  eat  almost  an] 
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•  very  poor,  living  from  liand  to  mmitli.     VTkjAbis, 
mHp   are  found   over  the  whole   district,  with  droves 
ck- bullocks;     Thoy   come    daring  tho    fair   season  from  the 
fin  to    the  towns    and  ports  of  KoliSba,    bringing  grain  and 
taking  salt     They  speak  a  broken  Murathi  and  aro  a  hardworking 
B(*f>iilo.    llieir  staple  food  is  rice,  t*an^  iidckm^  and  fish.    They  are 
iriy  off. 

Of  Depressed  Glasses  there  werothroo  with  astrength  of  34,876 

iale&  17,0!J7,  females  17^770).     Of  these  29  (males  15,  females  14) 

jrcro  Bhnuj^i's;  :34,i77  (inaL'S  1(3,808,  fecinlfa  17,579)  Mhdrs  ;  and 

(males  184,  feinales  18ii)  Milngs.     Biungis  are  found  in  tho 

Scipal  towns  of  AUbtig,  Pen,  Roha,  and  Mahiid.     Thoy  have  boon 

Irought  into  the  district  since  the  establishment  of  municipalities 

act  as  scavengers.     They  are  woU-paid  and  in  easy  circumstances. 

[aifts  are  returned  aa  found  over  the  whole   district.     They  claim 

bo  village  sorvauta,  and  in  many  villages  are  authorities  in  the 

itter  of  boundarieg,  carry   Government  treasure,  escort  travellers, 

f  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals.     They  get  small  grants 

m  the  villagers.     But  their  posibiou  as  village  servants 

l-«Ot  woU  estaibliahed,  the  grants  from  the  villagers    being  small 

pB,  except  in  a  few  c^es,  not  supplemented  by  any  Government 

'Jowauca     A  considerable  number  find  employment  in  the  Bombay 

ly.     They  are  on   the  wholo  a  poor  people.     MAngs  aro  found 

in  small   numbers  over  the  whole  diatricL     They  hold   the   lowest 

jsitiou  among  Hindus,  and  as  a  class  are  poor. 

Of  Beggars  there  were  eleven  classes  with  a  strengtb  of  3232 
aales     1672,   females     1500)    or   0-89  per    cent  of   the     Hindu 
'ion.     Of  these  10    (males  5,    females  5)    were   Bhanidis  j 
Jes)  Chitrakathis ;  271  (males  172,  females  99)  Gundhlfs; 
aialcs  7,   females   7)  Oopals  j    1154   {males  593,  females  5G1) 
iTisj  23    (males    12,  females    11)    HoMrs;    1375    (males   603, 
Irntales  682)  Jangams;  3  (males  2,  female  1)  Jogis ;  237  (males  lOS* 
L*ma1es  132)   Joshia  ;  133  (males  72,  females  01)   Kolhatls  ;  and 
(males  8,  female  1 )  Pdnguls* 

wander  about  tho  district  like  Jogis.  They  speak 
III  and  wear  long  dirty  clothes,  and  beg,  chanting  songs 
i  honour  uf  AmbAbiti  or  Sapta-Shringi,  and  dance  with  lighted 
or^f^hes  in  their  hands.  They  aro  a  falling  class.  Chitrakatuis  or 
bictn re-showers,  come  occasionally  from  the  Doccan,  begging  from 
loor  to  door,  offering  to  show  two  or  three  dozen  paintings  of 
i  ten  inciArnatiuns  of  Yishnti,  In  sj^eech,  food,  and  ilress,  they 
'  from  low  class  Mardthds.  Gondulis  ar^  i-eturnod  as 
Lho  whole  district-  They  bog  in  the  name  of  the  goddesa 
ihAvdni.  GorALS  come  like  the  Chitrakathis  from  tho  jOeccan, 
are  honoured  as  priests  by  fhe  Mhdrs,  Thoy  sing  and  dance^ 
ag  from  door  to  door.  In  speech,  dross,  and  diet,  they  do  not 
}ni  low  class  MurdthAs.  GosAvis  are  returned  as  found  over 
le  district.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  declining*  HolArs, 
re  Mdngs  in  tho  Deccan  and  Mhars  in  the  Southern  MardthA 
itry,  are  beggars  who  come  from  the  Deccan  and  dance  with  m 
;  oruamonted  with  peocoek^s  feathers  and  hang  with  bells,    Tliey 
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speak  a  broken  MardtliL     Except  that  they  eat  beef^   they  do  no! 
differ  in  food  or  in  dress  from  low  class  Mardthas.     Jakgams  ar< 
returned  as  numbering  1375  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district 
They    have  no     subdivisions,   and    their  snrnamea  aro   Ganchdri, 
Kediri,    Mahtihin,     Ubhdle,    Devark^    Iklhaskar,    Tadhaveh,    aud 
Mahdgunde.     They  came   into   the  district   from  Shing^npur  and 
Shambhu  Mahddev  in  the  Sdtiira  district  and  the  Karndtik.     Both 
men  and  women  look  like  SlarMias  and  Gosdvis,     Their  children 
are  named  by  some  one  among  them  who   ia  considered  learned  J 
They  beg,   act    as  ministrants    to   village    gods,    and    cultivate-1 
They  are  in  a  ivi*etched  state,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their 
improving.      Jouis  or   Yogis  come  from  the  Deccan  and    wander, 
about  the  district.      Some  speak  Hiudustdni  and  some  Mardthi, 
few  belong  to  the  slit-ear  or  Kdnphate  sect,  who  wear  large  round 
pieces   of  wood  or  ivory  in  their  ears.     The  rest  aro  either  prophets 
telling  what  is  going  to  happen,  or  they  are  showmen  carryiug  about 
misformed  bullocks  aud  other auimals.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  andl 
pulse,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  fish  or  any  auimal  food,  except 
beef  and  pork.  They  live  either  in  rest-houses  or  under  cloth  canopies,  J 
which  they  take  with  them.     Most  of  them  worship  Shi  v.     ThoyB 
bury  their  dead.     JosHis,  or  astrologers,  also  known  as    Kudbudo    i 
or  drum-beating  astrologei's,  are  a  class  of  Maratha  beggars.     They    , 
occasionally  come  to  the  district  from  Ratuagiri.    Some  of  thorn  know-i 
how  to  read  and  write  Marathi,  foretell  events  by  a  reference  to  thoj 
Marathi  calendar,  and  tell  fortunes  from  lines  on  the  hand.    In  speech  J 
dress,  and  food,  they  do  not  differ  from  low-class  Mardthas,  Koloatis,1 
who  wander  in  small  bauds  over  the  distinct  in  the  fair  months,  arol 
tumblers,  and  their  women  prostitutes*     Panouls  aro  Deccan  Kunbil 
beggars,  who  wander  through  the  vstreets  early  in  the  moruing,  shout- 
ing the  names  of  Hindu  gods.     Some  dance  and  sing  from  door  toj 
door,  calling  on  Vithoba.     They  wear  long  ragged  coats  aud  whitej 
turbans,  and  in  language  and  food  do  not  differ  from  Mardthds. 

Mtlsalma'llS,   according  to  the  1881  census,  numbered  17,891' 
or  4*C8  per  cent  of  the  population.     They  are  chielly  found  in  the 
towns  of  AUbdg,  Pen,  Ro^ia,  Mdngann,  and  Mahdd. 

They  include  four  main  classes :  Konkanis  or  Jamdtis,  Daldis^  or] 
fishers,  Decciinis,  and  Oujaratis.  As  in  Ratndgiri,  the  KoukanTsI 
and  DalJis  claim  to  be  partly  descended  from  Arab  aud  Persifwiij 
settlers,  some  who  lied  from  Kufa  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  aboutil 
the  year  700  (a,h.  82),  to  escape  the  cruelties  of  the  fierce  governorj 
Hajjdj  Ibn  Yusuf,  and  others  who  came  as  traders  and  adventurers. 
Early  in  the^teuth  century,  Arab  and  Persian  Musalmana  weral 
sottled  in  large  numbers  in  Chanl,  whore  they  had  mosques  andl 
a  governor  of  their  own  ^vho  decided  their  disputes/"  The  first! 
settlers  were  probably  recruited  Hjy  bands  of  refugees  from  thoj 
oppression  of  the  Karmatians  (A.t».  923*926)  and  of  Haldku  thol 
Tdrtdr  (a.d»  1258),  by  Persian  and  Arab  traders,  and  by  foreign! 
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rios  wlio   flockotl   to   flianl  as    the  chief  seaport  of  the 

A  it  5f  tiiialnj;lu  jK>wer  waa  uever  thnrrnQi^hlj  establish  od  in  Koliiba, 
ind,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  attemjjit  on  tho  part  of  tho 
\hmadmigar  kings  to  force  tho  Hindus  to  embrace  IsUm,  it  seema 
that  the  btdk  of  KoLil>a  Musalmdns  are  of  part  foreign 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  from  tho  increase  of 
aiuaication  between  the  coast  and  the  inland  parts^  a  few  JXiccau 
liera  and  erafrsnien  ha\r(3  made  their  appearance  iii  tlie  district. 
Jut  their  number  in  so  small  that  they  hardly  form  a  distinct  class, 
luring  the  same  time  a  considerable  nvmiber  of  Behora^  Khoja, 
id  Au^man  traders  have  come  to  the  district  from  Gnjanit  and 
jmbay. 

Almost  all  Kolaba  Mnsalmans  can  speak  a  more  or  less  corrupt 
tindnstiini.  But  the  homo  speech  of  the  Konkani«  is  a  dialect  of 
I  unit  hi,  of  the  Deccanis  Deccani  Uindnsttini  with  a  mixture  of 
farathi,  and  of  the  Gujardtis  Gujaniti  or  Cutchi, 

Besides  by  the  beard,  which  almost  all  Musalmdns  wear,  either 
jin  like  the  Konkam's  and  Bohoris,  full  like  tho  Momans,  or  short 
'  full  like  the  Khojds  and  Deccanis,  the  Kolaba  Musalm^ns  differ 
om  Koliiba  Hindus  by  being  larger-boned  and  higher  featured, 
tid  the  Bohoras^  Khojds,  Memana^  and  a  few  of  the  Konkanis,  by 
lacing  fairer  skinned. 

Well-to-do  Konkanis  have  one-stcnned  houses  of  brick  and  raort-ar 

rith  fi*om  four  to  eight  rooms.     They  seldom  use  tables  or  chairs, 

"beir  furniture  consisting  of  a  few  Indian  carpets,  cots,  quilts,  and 

>me  low  stools.     Tho  building  cost  of  a   rich  man*s  house   varies 

xna    ilOntoi200   (lU   1000  *  Jis.  2000),  that    of  a  middle  class 

lan  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  -  lis,  500)j  and    that  of  a  poor  man 

im   £2  10j«,  to  £5   (Hs.  25 -Ra.  50),     Houses  are  seldom  hired, 

©very  family,  whether  rich  or  poor,  tries  to  have  a  house  of  its 

The   Konkaui^s  orditiary  food  is  rice  and  fish,    or  ndcJini  bread 

iten   with   fish;   moat,    partly   because   fish   takes   its   place   and 

irtly  beruuso  of  the  want  of  local  butchers,  is  little   used,  except 

feativals  or  dinner  parties.     Bohoriis,  Khojas,  and  Memans  eat 

See,  pulse,  and  wheat  or  rice  bread  with  vegetables  or  fish,  while 

lanis  prefer  Indian   millet   bread   and  pulse  curry  with  a  largo 

^ning  of  chillies.     Tljcy  take  two  meals^   one  in  the  morning 

be  other  in  the  evening,  Tbe  daily  cost  of  food,  to  a  rich  Musalmdn 

imily  of  four  or  five  persons,  varies  from  Is.  Bd.  to  2^.   (awias  12  - 

1);  to  a  middle  class  fcimily  from   la,  to  U,  6tt  (nnnas  8-12); 

id  to  a  poor  fj^mily  from  Gd,  to  9d,  (anrias  4-0). 

PuliUc  dinners  generally  consist  of  puldv  and  dahha/ ihtki  is 

toiled  rice  and  clarified  butter  eatpn   with  mutton   curry,  pulse,  or 

fegot^bles.     A  dinner  of  this  kind  for  100  guests  costs  from  £2  to 

l2  10«.  (Rs.20  .  Kg.  2t5).     These  dinners  are  given  on  occasions  of 

?iT*ths,    J,         s,   and    deatlis.      Except  a  few  Khojds    and   rich 

3nkHt»  I  liiba  Musdlrnans  drink  tea  or  coffee.    Of  intoxicating 

il  iJtreotics  a  few  young  Konkanis  and  most  of  the  Daldis 

,  and  many  Konkanis  chow  tobacco,  and  a  few  of  the 
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pooiher  classed  eat  bete!  J  eaves.    Few  Kol^ba  Musalm^ns  eat 
drink  opiutn,  or  smoke  hemp. 

ITie  man's  hend-dress  is  generally  a  tnrban.     The  Konkanis  wear. 
cither  a  Brdlmian-liko  turban  or  a  tall  Pdrei^like  hat,  and  eomo  wei 
head-scarTes  or  ji hen l/tH  of  silk  like  the  head-dross  of  Khojds  an^ 
Memans*     The   Shia   Bohor^s   wear    the  Gujardti    white     closely  J 
bound  oval  tnrban  ;  tho  Khojjus  and  Meniana  wear  a  Persian  silk 
or  erabroiderod  head -scarf  ;  and  the  Deccanis  a  Manitha-like  white 
or   red    loosely-wound    turban.     The  cost  of  a  Konkan  or  Dcccan 
Hindu-like  turban  varies  from  6*f.  tolO«.  (Rs.  3*Rs,5)  if  of  cotton,  _ 
and  fiH:)m  £1  to  £3  (Rs.lO-Rs.SO)  if  of   cotton   with   embroidered ■ 
ends.     The  Meman  and  Khoja  head -scarves  of  cotton  with  silver™ 
embroidery  cost  from  i£2  to  £3  (Rs,  20 -Ks.  30).    Cotton  turbans 
are  used  daily  and  silk  turliaus  on  holidays  and  feasts.     The  every 
day  turban  lasts  for  about  three  yeara,  and  tho  dress  tnrban  for    i 
more  than   ten   years.     The  house   dress  of  rich    and  well-to-do  fl 
Konkanis,  KhojJ^  Bohoras^  and   Memans  is  a  skoll  cap,   a  shir^" 
falling  to  the  knees,  a  waiptcoatj  and  a  pair  of  trousers.     On  going 
out  tl*ey  add  a  long  coat     The  poor  try  to  ^t  a  new  suit  for  68.  or 
8*.  (Rs,  3  -  Rs.  4)  on  the  Ramzdn  or  Bakri-Id  festivals,  which  lasts 
for  a  year.     Deccanis  wear  a  tight-fitting  jacket  and  a  pair  of  tight 
trousers,  or  a  waistcloth.      On  going  out  they  add  a  long  coat  and  a 
turban.     Konkanis  and  Deccanis  wear  country-made  high-heeled 
&lipper5|  and  Bohords^Khojas,  and  Memans  wear  high-heeled  Gnjar^ 
Bhoes.    The  price  of  shoes  of  all  kinds  ranges  between  2«.  to  4s, 
{Re.  1-Rs,2).     A  rich  Musalman^s  wardrobe  is  worth  fixom  £10  to 
i,20  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  200),  a  middle  class  man's  stock  of  clothes  from 
£3  to  m  (Rs,30.Rs.  ftO),  and  a  poor  man's   from   £1  to  £1   10*. 
(Ra.  1041s.  15).    A  rich  Musalmdn  spends  from  £1  to  £1  10^.  (Rs.  10- 
Ra.  15)  a  year  on  his  clothes,  a  middle  class  man  from  12*.  to  £1 
(Rs.  6-Ra.  10),  and  a  poor  man  from  4^,  to  6«.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  3)» 

Most  women,  except  Bohora  Khoja  and  Meman  women,  weai*; 
the  Hindu  rube  and  short-sleeved  bodice,  covering  the  back  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  in  front,  Bohora  women  wear  the  Gujarati  dresa^ 
tho  short  head-scarf,  th©  gown  or  petticoat,  and  tho  sliort-^sleeved 
backless  bodice,  kdnchli  or  angia*  Khoja  and  Meman  women 
wear  a  large  shirt  falling  to  the  knees,  loose  trousers  rather  tight 
at  the  ankles,  and  a  head-searf  or  odiia. 

Except  Bohora  Khoja  and  Meman  women,  who  use  silk,  most 
Musalmdn  women  who  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  use  cotton^ 
or,  in  the  case  of  rich  Konkani  women,  silk  robes  with  silver  borders 
for  ceremoniq^  and  festivals.  A  cotton  robe  oosta  from  4s.  to  10«, 
{Rs.  2  -  Rs.  5),-  a  cotton  and  silk  robe  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10 
Rs.  20),j*nd  a  silk  robe  with  a  silver  border  from  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50 
Rb.  UK)),  A  pair  of  cotton  robes  generally  lasts  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  bnt  a  silk  robe  with  silver  borders^  which  is  generally  tho 
bride's  outfit,  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Except  Bohora  women  who  wear  Gujardti  slippers,  noMuhammadati 
woman  weara  shoes.  A  few  rich  ^Konkanis  are  the  only  Mnsalm^a 
women  who  do  not  appear  in  public.  Rich  Konkani  women  soraotimes 
go  out  at  uight  to   pay  visits^  di*awing  a  white  sheet  over  their 
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ids,  which  coTDrs  the  body  except  the  face  and  feet^  and 
L>hora  women  wear  a  large  dark  cloak,  that  entirely  shrouds 
beir  fij^nre,  with  griuze  openings  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Other  women 
tear  the  same  dress  uQt-of-duors,  wLieh  they  wear  in  the  house.  The 
>lour  ia  red  yellow  or  orange,  and  white  among  ICoukaoi  widows, 
wardrobo  of  a  rich  Konkani  Bohora  or  Mem  an  woman  is 
irorth  from  £20  to  £oO  (B3.200-R3,500)  ;  of  a  middle  class  woman 
i'oio  £8  to  t!2  (Ra.  80  •  Rs.  120)  ;  and  of  a  poor  woman  from  £3  ta 
^~  (Rs.80.Rs.50). 

Bohordflj  Khojds,  MemanSj  and  some  rich  Konkanis  are  fond  of 

rrw^liirr  thoir  cbiUlroQ   in  gay  clothes.     Their  boys  wear  silk  or 

■red  skull  cops  of  Bombay  make,  silk   or  ohintz  trousers,  a 

taurr  Liiid  a  waistcoat,  and  Konkani  gii'ls  wear  the  Hinda  robe  and 

>dice,  and  Bohora,  Khoja,  and  Me  man  girls  wear  the  same  dress  as 

beir  mothers*      Their  ornaments  are  a  large  golden  ring  or  hdnd% 

from  round  the  neck,  and  a  pair  of  kadds,  or  gold  or  silver  bracelets. 

|ome  of  these  ornaments  are  presents  from  grand-parents  and  near 

elation d  on  birth  and  other  ceremonies.     Poor  Musalmdus  generally 

jllow  their  chiklren  to  run  about  without  clothes  till  they  are  seyen 

eight  years  old»      Except  gold  or  silver  finger  rings,  do  men 

^ear    ornaments.     Bohora,     Khoja,    and  Mcman    women    always 

rear  gold    necklaces  and  bracelets.     Their  only   silver  ornament 

an  anklet  for  which  gold  is   never  used.     The  other    classes 

ive  no  objection  to  silver  anklets,  bracelets,  and  even  necklaces* 

tmi>ng    the    Konkanis    and    Doccanis,    no    married    woman    is 

rithont    a   galsar  or  necklace  of  gold  and  glass  beads,  which  is 

nt  worn    on  the  wedding  night  and  is  never  taken  off  so  long 

the  husband  is  alive.     Besides    this  necklace  almost  all  women 

egin  married  life  with  a  good  storo  of  ornaments.     Their  parents 

ivu  them  at  least  one  nose-ring,  a  set  of  gold  earrings,  and  silver 

QgCT-rings ;  and  their  husbands  are  boand  to  invest  in  ornaments 

ranch  money  as  the  dowry,  which  is  generally  £12  14«,  (Es.  127). 

vpn  in  poor  families   women  are   careful  to    keep  their  marriage 

aents,  but  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  part  with  them  ib 

\  of  dear  food  or  of  scanty  work.     Rooghly  a  Bohora,  Khoja^ 

hfnrm^  or  rich   Konkani  woman's  ornaments  vary  in  valuo  from 

llOOto  £200  (Rs.  1000-Rs.  2000);  a  middle  class  woman's  from 

120  to  t30  (Rs.  200 -Es.  aoO) ;  and  a  poor  woman's  from  £2  to  £5 

20. Rs.  50). 

Except   the  Khojds,  Bohords,  and  Memans  who  are  traderSj 
from  £100' to  £200  (Rs.  1000 -Rs.  2000)  a  year,  most  rich 
.  ^i.ins  are  landholders.     A  few   Deccan   craftsmen,  butchers, 
lyers,  and  hardware  sellers,  too  few  to  form  distinct  classes,  earn 
JL5  to  £l0(Rs.  SO-Rs.  100).    The  poor  are  either  constables, 
DUgers,  husbandmon,  servants,  or  labourers. 

Almost  all   traders,  shopkeeperSj  and   craftsmen    rest  on  the 

mvz{%u  and  Bakri-Id  festivals,  and  on  the  last  two   days   of  the 

luhurram.    Khojds  aud  Bohoriis,  in  addition  to  the  regular  holidays, 

E>st  for  a  day  if  they  hear  of  the  death  oi*  ono  of  their  leading  men, 

hr  of  their  high  priest. 

JiB  a  class  the  Alib%  Musalmdns  are  orderly,  contented,  and 
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fairly  hartlworbing.     The  Bohords,  Kliojas^  and  Memans  ar 

for  their  neat  tidy  and  sober  habits,  and  the  Konkanis  and  Deccuni 

for  their  rigour  and  shrewdness. 

Except  the  Bnhords,  Khojds,   Memans,  and  a  few  rich  Konkaniy 
landlorus   and   traders,   who  can  meet  their  marriage   and  othi 
special  ox|)euse3   and  savo^  the  majority    of  Kohiba   Mnsalmdns, 
through  fondnesa  for  show  and   good   living  and   from    want    of 
foretliought,  are  generally  driven  to  seek  the  moneylender's  aid  ta' 
meet  their  marriage  and  special  expenses.     Hence  many  landholders' 
have  lost  their  lands,  either  by  mortgage  or  sale.     The  rest  of  tha 
poor  classes   live  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  sonietimi 
forced,  through  the  pressure  of  their  creditors,  to  leave  the  districl 
in  search  of  employment. 

In  matters  of  marriage  each  class  of  Musalmdns  forms  a  sopai 
community.  A  Konkani  will  not  give  his  daughter  to  a  Docc4i.ni 
or  other  Musalmdn,  nor  will  a  Bohora,  Khoja,  or  Meman  take  a 
wife  except  from  the  women  of  his  own  class.  The  local  Musalmana 
have  no  special  laws  or  organization,  but  in  caste  disputes  or  family 
quarrels  their  judge,  or  kazij  is  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and  settles  tho 
case  with  the  help  of  some  leading  laymen.  Any  one  who  neglects  tho 
kdzVa  decision  is  fined  from  28.  6d,  to  5^.  (Rs*  1  J-Rs.  2|),  and  thi* 
fine  is  added  to  the  mosque  fund  to  meet  lighting  and  other  charges.; 
Kolaba  Musalmans  do  not  acknowledge  any  single  hhi  as  their 
religious  head ;  there  are  several  kdzh,  each  of  whom  has  separato 
authority  over  his  own  congregation.  The  Shia  communities  have 
no  local  religious  head.  They  occasionally  go  to  Bombay  to  have 
disputes  settled  by  the  mul'hi  if  they  are  Khoj^j  or  by  the  deputy 
Mulla  if  they  are  Daudi  Bohor^s. 

KoUba  Musalmdns  as  a  body  are  fairly  religious.  A  few  of  tho 
most  devout  go  to  the  mosque  for  the  five  daily  prayers  j  tho  less 
pious  content  themselves  with  attending  the  mosque  on  Fridays ; 
and,  even  the  most  careless,  are  present  at  the  special  Ramz^ 
and  Bakri-Id  services.  Though  some  of  their  social  observances  aro 
more  or  less  Hindu  in  spirit,  Konkani  Musalmdns  seldom  worship 
or  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods.  Except  the  Bohor^s  and  Khojda  who 
are  of  the  Shia  faith,  all  KoMba  Musalmins  are  Sunnis,  tho 
Konkania  belonging  to  the  Sh^fai  school,  and  the  Deccanis  and 
Memans  to  the  Hanafi  school^  Tho  Shias  include  the  two  branches 
of  Nazarians  and  Mustdlians  of  the  lamdili  eect.^  The  chief 
representatives  of  the  Mustdlian  faith  are  the  Bohoras,  the  followers 
of  tho  Mulla  Sahob  of  Surat.  Though  keen  sectarians^  hating  and 
hated  by  the  regular  Sunnis  and  other  Musalmdns  not  of  tho 
Mustdlian  secij*,  their  reverence  for  Ali  and  for  their  high  priest^ 


'  The  Sonnift,  otfllorwiM  called  th«  Snnat  JamAt,  the  largest  uect  of  MnBalmJin*, 
follow  tliu  iotiete  of  the  four  ImAma  or  teSch€i*s,  Sbdfai,  Au  Hanifa,  Malik,  »md 
Hambiil.  The  Sh&fftie  an?  moBt  common  in  Arabiii  ami  on  the  KotikuD  and  Mnlaliitr 
coaatii  tho  Bjuiafis  arc  tho  largest  sect  sprcAd  all  over  the  wofid,  aiul  the  Malika  and 
Hjxml>ali5  are  small  bodies  solely  found  in  Arabia.  These  sohoots  differ  only  in  tiie* 
form  of  coilain  prayers.     Their  creed  ia  tha  same. 

*  The  origin  of  tlio  names  Ismjiilian  and  MustAlian  is  given  in  the  ThAiM^  BtaiiBilcal 
Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Xill,  223. 
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fiii  vj  bo  further  rcmovini  tioin  luiiurHtion  than  ia  the  cw^c 
itief  tho  KhojiiH,  who  belong  to  tho  Nazarian  elase.  lliey 
11  "U^vr  tho  ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrougj  punishing 

-^  adultery^  and  other  acts  generally  held  disgracefiiL 
loIioriU  and  KhojAs  do  not  attend  tixQ  Sunui  mosques,  nor  have 
ley  any  meeting  place  of  their  own  in  tho  district.  They  pray 
their  housesj  and  many  of  them  come  to  Bombay  during  the 
fuharrara. 

The  Shids  of  tho  Naaarian  branch  are  the  followers  of  Hia  Higlmess 
All  8hft,  the  son  of  His  Ilighness  the  late  Aga  Khdn.     They 

plieve  in  the  divinity  of  AH  and  adopt  the  mystic  half-IIinda  faithj 

liat  AH  was  the  tenth  incarnation  or  Vishnu,  and  that  the  head  of 
AH  Sha*3  house  is  AH'a  representative.  They  have  no  local 
|ious  head,  nor  any  special  place  of  worship.  They  go  to 
Ijbay  to  be  married  by  their  priest  or  muJchi  a  deputy  of  Aga 
^iih»     Except   that   their  women   practise    Hindu   rights   at 

x>gnancy  and   biilh,    their  ciistoma  do  not  greatly  differ  from 

liose  of  Sunnis  or  of  Muatalian  Shias* 

Tho  religious  officers  of  the  Koldba  Musalmans  are  the  hSzi  or 
riage  registrar,  the  muUa  or  priest,  and  the  mujdvar  or  beadle* 

Tlio  kdzi,  who  under  Musalmdu  rules  was  a  civil  and   criminal 

jdge,  is  now  only  a  marriage  registrar  and  preacher.     Some  kdzis 

Si»Id  grants  of  land.     As  in  other  parts  of  the  Konkan,  though  only 

Ine  of  them  holds  tho    post^  all   members  of  tho  Kslzi's  family 

Id  tho  word  hizi  to  their  names  as  a  surname,     A  few  can  road 

ad  Qoderstand  the  Kuran,  but  many  can  only  i*epeat  the  marriage 

ice.    Their  fee  for  a  marriage  is  generally  5^?*  (E.s,  2|)j  but  rich 

|ir  '  them  presents  of  shawls  and  head-scarves. 

it  is  nut  necessarily  hereditary,  the  post  of  muUa  passes 

rom  father  to  son  if  the  son  is  fit  to  hold  it.     A  mulla's  duties  are 

►  read  the  barial   service  and   certain  funeral  services  on  the  first, 

iiJnl,  tcmth,  thirtieth^  and  fortieth  days  after  a  death.   He  also  leads 

lily  prayers   in    the   mosque  as  penh  imdm,  and  sometimes  reada 

^rmons  on  special  occasions.     For  a  funeral  service  he  is  paid  from 

8t/.  to  2^.  6d.  {annafi  10  -  Rs,  1  J),  and  for  serving  the  mosque  ho 

&ts  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  lO-Hs,  20)  a  year  from  the  mosque  fund. 

The  mujiivar  or  beadle,  is  the  lowest  religious  office-bearer.    Most 

eadles  are  of  humble  origin  and  sometimes  serve  a  shrine  for 

iiany  generations.     Their  cliief  duties  are  to  look  after  the  shrino 

nd  ro<;eive  offerings.     They  live  either  on  charity  or  by  tillage. 

Of  Musalmiln  religious  beggars,  or  fakirs^  a  few  arc  Konkani 

lusalmilns^    and    some    come  from  the    Deccan.     They  are  not 

nt  settlers  and  do  not  form  a  community.     The  few  Konkani 

have  wives   and   children,   and    therefore   belong-  to  the 

wham  or  law-abiding  class.     Thojr  live  by  begging  and  alms. 

Of  pl^oa  of  worship,  besides  tho  mosques,  which  are  few  and 
ip|)orteij  by  inivafp  contributions^  there  are  a  few  uhjcihs  or  special 
the  towns,  which  were  built  during  the  timt3  of 
ice  the  faU  of  'Musalmdn  power,  the  practice  of 
elding  K|)ectal  prayers  at    ulffdlm  has  dodincdi  and  the  holiday 
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sermotjs  aro  now  read  in  the  mosques.     The  local  Shia  comraimitiei 
havo  no  separate  places  of  worship.     'Vhej  pray  at  their  own  ho^ 
and  never  join  the  local  Ma  sal  mans  in  their  moeqnes. 

There  aro  three  leadicg  Musalman  fairs,  one  at  Pen  and  two 
Alibag,  The  Pen  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  Shih  Badr-ud-din  on  th( 
16th  of  Paush  Shudh  (December- January),  It  lasts  for  five  days  ani 
is  attended  by  thousands  of  people  from  Bombay  and  the  conn 
ronnd.  The  two  AlibiSg  fairs  are  held  in  honour  of  Pir  Sicli  S; 
Gazi  and  of  Pir  Ali  Sh/th.  The  Sidi  saint,  as  his  name  shows,  ii 
believed  to  have  been  ten  and  a  half  feet  high.  He  is  said  to  havi 
fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  Hindus.  After  the  victory  half  of  th< 
revenue  of  the  village  of  Pedamble  was  allotted  for  the  nee  of  h' 
shrine,  and  is  still  enjoyed  by  the  Habshis  of  Janjira.  Saint  Ali 
Bhdh,  in  whose  honour  the  other  Alibdg  fair  is  held,  is  said  to  bo 
the  first  Mufialm&n  who  came  to  the  place,  and  to  have  given  his 
name  to  Alibdg.  The  shrine  has  a  yearly  endowment  of  £1  6 
(Ra.  13),  and  one  of  the  saint's  lineal  descendants  is  still  th 
manager  of  the  ehrine.  Few  KoUba  Musalmdns  go  on  pilgrima 
to  Mecca,  nor,  for  long,  have  the  Sunni  Musalmdns  ti-ied  to  add  t( 
their  number  by  converting  Hindus  or  Shids  to  their  faith. 

Few  rich  Musalmdn  women  appear  m  public.  The  Deccani  and 
Khoja  women  go  out  in  the  same  dress  as  they  wear  at  home,  but 
the  Bohora  women,  when  they  appear  in  public,  shroud  themselves 
in  a  dark  cloak  which  falls  from  the  head  with  a  gauze  opcniuj 
in  front  of  the  eyes.  Except  the  Bohoras  and  Khojds,  who  do  nol 
employ  the  regular  Kilzi  at  their  marriages,  almost  all  Kolabi 
MusalmAns  have  their  marriages  registered  by  the  K£zi  an 
pay  his  dues.  Among  rich  Konkanis  marriages  are  porformei 
at  an  early  age,  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  there  is  seldom 
betrothal  If  they  can  afford  it  most  Musalmans  try  to  marry 
within  a  month  or  two  after  betrothal.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
last  for  six  days.  The  first  four  days  are  spent  in  seclusion,  or 
tnanjha,  applying  turmeric  to  the  bodies  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
On  the  fifth  day  comes  the  marriagx3  procession  and  mamagi 
services,  and,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  bride  is  taken  homo  by  thi 
bridegroom.  To  a  rich  man  a  son's  wedding  costs  from  £  1 00  to  £20C 
(Rs.  1 000 -Rb,  2000)  and  a.  daughter's  wedding  from  £70  to  £100 
(Rs.700-Rs.  1000)  ;  to  a  middle  class  man  a  son's  wedding  costs  frou 
£30  to  £50  (Rs.300-Rs,  500]  and  a  daughter's  from  £20  to  £3< 
(Rs,200-  Rs.SOO)  ;to  a  poor  man  a  son  b  wedding  costs  from  £10to£li 
(Rs.  l00.Rs.l50)  and  a  daughter's  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50-Rs.SO) 
Few  Konkauis  keep  the  seventh-month  pregnancy  ceremony.  Oi 
the  sixth  day  after  a  birth,  some  women  prepare  boiled  rice,  fish,  ani 
oocoannts  in  honour  of  the  goddess  ChhathL  The  sacrifice,  or  akHca 
ceremomy  is  performed  by  the  richj^n  the  seventh  day  aft^r  birth,  an 
by  poor  and  middle  class  families  when  the  child  is  two  or  three  yei 
cli  This  ceremony  costs  a  rich  man  from  £3  to  £5  (Rg,  30  -  Rs.  50) 
a  middle  class  man  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs,  20*Rs,  30),  and  a  poor  ma! 
£1  (Rs»lO).  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  four  years  four  mouths  and  foi 
days  old,  the  initiation,  or  bismiUa,  ceremony  is  performed.  If  tb 
parents  are  rick  they  give  a  dinner  party,  spendiog  according 
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oir  in^ans  from  JS5  to  £8  (Rs.  50  -  B*t.  SO) ;  if  micldle  clasa  or  poor 
key  distribute  sweetme/it«  among  friends  and  relations. 

A  dyi^^j^  MusalmuQ  is  made  to  listen  to  tlie  chapter  of  the  Kuritn 

^hich  tell.4  of  tlio  trlnrioua  future  of  tlio   believer.     The  creed  find 

ajcr  for  fn"  ^  are  i*ead,  and  a  few  drops  of  honey  '  d 

fat<*r  are  dn  ,  to  the  dying  man's  mouth.     After  n  iie 

yes  and  mouth  are  closed,     Na  sooner  is  life  gone  than  prcparationa 

ido  for  the  burial.     The  body  is  washed,  ehi^ouded  in  a  new 

Bbroud    sweet    with    camphor  and  scents,   laid  on  a  bier^ 

?iirried  oa  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  with  the  cry  Ld-illa  ha 

klhih,  *  There  is  no  god  but  God,*     When  the  bearers  reach  the 

%ye,  which  has  meanwhile  been  dug  by  labonrors,   they  lay  the 

ady  with  ita  head  to  the  north  leaning  to  the  right  side,  so  that 

be  face  turns  towards  Mecc-a  or  tho  we«t.     Then,  laying  clods  of 

[>nsecraf^d  eartli  close  to  the  body,  the  mourners  fill  the  grave 

jjeating  the  verge  of  tho  Kurdn  :  '  Of  earth  We  made  you,  to  earth 

fe  return  you,  and  from  earth  shall  raise  you  on  tho  resurrectiott 

Then,  returning  to  tho  house  of  mourning  and  standing  at 

ioor,  they  repeat  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  and  all  but 

rrelations  and  friends,  who  stay  to  dine,  go  to  their  homes.     On 

be  morning  of  the  third  day  a  feaat  called  zUirat  is  held.     A  large 

>mpauy  of  relations  and  friends  meet  in  the  mosque,  and  a  portion 

'  the  Karin  is  read,  ending  with  a  prayer  that  the  merit  of  the  act 

s  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.     Besides  the  third  day  after  death^ 

\i,  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  days  are  observed  either 

igivrng   dinner  parties  or  distributing  sweetmeats  and  sugared 

r,  after  the  usual  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  dead* 

3«iith  of  a  grown  member  of  his  family  costs  a  rich  man  from 

to  £20  (Rs.  100-Rs,  200),  and  a  middle  class  or  poor  man 

>m  £3  to  £<>  (Ra.  30 -Rs.  60). 

The  Koldba  Muealmdna  have  made  little  advance  in  education* 
few  nf  the  rich  and  well-to-do  men  send  their  boys  to  Kdsia 
[  some   knowledge  of  the  Knntn^  and  about  ten  per 
.  .L..    v.^Jo  send  theii*  boys  to  Mardthi  schools ;  but  none 
their  boys   English.     No   Koldba  Musakndn  has  risen  in 
ament  eervic©^  beyond  the  rank  of  forest  inspector  or  cMef 
Me. 

JAitiTis,  or  members  of  the  community,  as  the  leading  branch  of 
Lonkan  Muadlraaus  are  called,  are  chiefly  Shaikhs,  though  there  are 
ae  or  two  Syods,  each  as  the  Madnis  from  Madina  and  the  Idrusis 
dramant.  Some  families  call  themselves  Khdns,  but  it*seema 
tliHt  they  are  not  of  Afghfln  descent,  but  are  the  representa* 
t  -s  who  won  the  title  of  Khdn^    As  a  rule 

,  Shaikh  to  their  names,  but  add  a  surname 

lien  either  from  their  calling  as  Khot  KAzi,  or  Choghle,  or  ti*om 
^oir  dwelling  place  as  Paraorlkrfr  and  Tungekar,  riieir  women 
Id  Bibi  to  their  names.  Their  home  speech  is  Konkani  Mardthi^ 
ith  a  slightly  peeuliai*  pronunciation  and  a  mixture  of  Urdu, 
crsian,  and  Arab  words.*    The  men  are  tall,  thin,  brown -skinned, 
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and  with  liigh  features  tlat  often  bear  a  notable  trace  of  Aral] 
blood*  As  a  rule  the  men  shave  the  head,  but  some  young  mm 
and  almost  all  boys  wear  a  forelock,  tiilu,  a  little  above  the  forehead*^ 
The  btjard  is  generally  short  and  somewhat  scanty.  Some  of 
the  rich  and  well-to-do  wear  a  Mai'dtha-Brdhman,  others 
Parsi,  and  others  an  Arab  head*dress.  Al!  wear  a  Hindu  coatJ 
a  long  shirt  falling  to  the  kuees,  and  loose  trousers,  or  in-doora* 
a  waistcloth.  The  poor  wear  a  skull  cap,  a  jacket,  and 
waistcloth,  or  a  kerchief  passed  through  a  string  and  wrapt  round 
the  loins.  The  women,  who  are  generally  short,  delicate,  fair, 
and  well -featured,  wear  a  Mardtha  robe,  a  short-sleeved  bodiea] 
covering  the  back  and  tied  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  a  chintz  petticoat  J 
worn  under  the  robe  which  also  serves  them  as  a  night  dres3< 
They  do  not  use  shoes  or  slippers.  On  going  out,  upper  clasi 
women  wrap  themselves  from  hea*!  to  foot  in  a  long  white  sheoi 
showing  only  the  face,  but  poor  women  have  no  special  outdoo: 
dress.  The  rich  and  well-to-do  dress  their  boys  either  in  plain  Oi 
embroidered  skull  caps,  a  muslin  or  chintz  jacket,  and  tight  trousers, 
Their  ornamonts  are  gold  or  silver  wristlets  and  silver  anklets.  The 
poor  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  loins.  All  Musalman  girlaj 
wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  with  such  women^s  ornamental 
as  their  parents  can  afford.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and 
clean  in  their  habits.^  The  women,  though  honest  and  hardworking, 
add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  The  men  are  hospitable,  hard- 
working and  sober,  but,  as  a  class,  haughty,  proud,  and  hot 
tempered.  Though  thrifty  in  every  day  life,  their  fondness  foi 
show  and  good  living  often  brings  them  into  money  difficulties. 
Some  are  landholders,  holding  estates  granted  them  as  Kfizis  or  a3 

5 preachers,  and  others  have  villages  which  they  originally  took  in 
arm.  Others  trade  with  Bombay  in  rice  and  timber,  and  some 
in  salt,  others  hold  posts  as  forest  inspectors  and  police  chiej 
constables.  The  majority  of  the  poorer  families  work  as  husbandmen 
and  field  labourers.  In  religion  all  are  Sunnia  of  the  Shdfai  sehoolj 
but  few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers*  Though  almosl 
all  the  towns  and  larger  villages  have  old  mosques,  most  of  them  ara 
in  bad  repair.  In  towns  the  mosques  are  kept  in  repair  by  privatal 
subscriptions  and  fines.  To  manage  the  mosque  every  town  or  villag 
has, besides  theKazis,  some  muttivalis  or  wardens  and  treasurers,  who 
keep  the  accounts  and  manage  the  mobque.  Social  disputes  are  settled 
by  calling  meetings  of  the  community  and  acting  in  accordanci 
with  the  vote  of  the  majority.  Fines  are  levied  on  any  one  who 
breaks  the  Kazi's  decisions.  Besides  daily  prayers,  a  service  is  held 
on  special  occasions  and  festivalsi,  when  they  sing  hymns  ani^ 
psalms  in  pf^iso  of  Ood  and  of  the  Prophet,  going  on  tiU  uc^ai 
midnight.  Before  breaking  up  they  hand  round  flowers  and  I'ose- 
water,  and  take  tea,  coffee,  or  milk.  The  cost  of  these  services  i 
generally  met  by  subscriptions  and  sometimes  from  the  mosque  fund 
No  women  attend  these  meetings.  Koukanis  generally  maiTy  amonf 
relations  and  in  their  own  community.  It  is  thought  degrading 
marry  with  any  other  class  of  Musalmans,  As  a  rule  boys  are  marriei 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and'girls  at  fi'om  eleven  to  fourteen, 
lliough  there  is  no  religious  objection  to  the  practice,  tho  highoi 
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^tullios  tlisjipprove  of  widow  marriago.     A  married  womnn  may  bo 
mnn    Ijy  her  blackened  tectti  ami  ber    five  or  sevon  stringed 
cklace  of  glass  and  gold  beads ;  a  widow  is  known  by  her  white 
obus.     Their  staple  food  13    rice  or  vdchm  bread,  and  fish.     On 
ct^mnt  of  its  dearuess  animal   food   is  little  used.     Their  chief 
iftnk   is  watei%  but  rich  families  and   those  that  have  spent  some 
Bars  in  Bombay  drink  tea  with  sugar  but  without  milk.     They  nso 
nnrcotics  except  chewing   and   smoking  tobacco,  and,  like   the 
)&ldts^  many  of   the  lower  chiss     drink  liquor.     Except    enough 
irabic  to  recite  parts  of  the  Kur»4n,   they  take   little  mterost  m 
aching  their  children.     Of  late  years  some  of  the  richer  familios 
ive  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  Bombay  to  learn  English. 
DAldis,  or  fisliermen,  from  dulad  fishing,  claim  the  same  origin 
I  the  regnlar  Konkanis.     Though  they  visit  and  may   be  seen  in 
toUba  villages,  most  if  not  all  belong  to  Habsdn,     Like  Konkani 
lusalmdus  they  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  thin,  and  browu-skinnod. 
The  men  shave  the  head,  sometimes  leaving  a  forelock.    They  wear 
Jie  bt?ard  either  shcjrt  or  full,  and  dross  in  a  skull-cap  or  a  piece  of 
||oth  loosely  wound  round  the  head,  a  shirt,  a  tight  fitting  jacket,  and 
waist'Cloth.     Some  villagers  wear  ouly  a  skull *cap   and  a  waist- 
tit,  and  tie  a  kerchief  round  the  loins,  passing  it  through  a  string. 
Uo  women    are  tall  or    middle-sized,    thioj  brown-skinned,    and 
irith  regukr  featiu^es*      They  wear   tho  Manlthi  robe,   a  bodice, 
(iid  a  chintz    petticoat  under  tho  robe,   which  serves   as  a  night 
rcsa.     lliey  have   no  special   out  door   dress,   except  that    some 
\i\\es  put  on   a  long  white   sheet.     Except  the  women  of   rich 
iimilies  they  appear  in  public,  but  do  not  add  to  tho  family  income. 
Joth  men  and  women  are  rather  dirty  and  untidy.     They  speak  a 
fiirathi  much  like  that  used  by  the  Jamatis.     The  Dttldis  are  not 
low  fishers,  but  husbandmen,  seamen,  servants,  and  constables, 
thtiy  are  hardworking,  but,  being  fond  of  liquor,  are  seldom  well- 
or  able  to  save.     They  form  a  distinct  community  and  marry 
among   themselves,   or   with   other   poor   Konkani   families, 
[leir  manners  and  costoms  do  not  differ  fi^^m  those  of  Jam^tiBi 
ad,   like  them,  they  settle  their  disputes  by  holding  meetings, 
presided  over  by  tho  Kazi  and  Mulla.   'They  are  Sunnis  of  tlio 
%i  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their 
^  ers.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  declining  cbss. 
Besides  Koukanis  and  Ddldis,  who  foi-m  the  chief  part  of  the 
Lolaba  Muaalm^n  population,  thoru  are  three  special  communities, 
and   Cutch  Bohoras,   Khojas,  and  Memaus,   all  of  whom 
s.  rs  lately  come  from  Bombay.       • 
BonoaAs  of  the    Daudi,  or    Mnlla    Sdhob,    sect  are  found   in 
ill  numbers  in  gome  of  the  Iftrgo  towTis*     They  speak  tjujardti 
aong  themselves^  and  Mariithi  or  Hindustani  with  others.     The 
[icn  arc  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  either  light-skinned  or 
>rown.     They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  long  and  full,  and 
Ires^  in  a  white  turban,  or  a  skull  cap  if  in-doors,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a 
praistcoat^   and  a  pair  of  loose   trousers,     Tho    women,   who   are 
itlior  tall   or  of  middle  height,   delicate,  and  fair  with  regulur 
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features,  ilross  in  a  petticoat  of  two  or  three  yai'cls  of  cliintx  or  ftilt, 
a  backless  bodicOj    and   a  Bcarf    of  throo   or  four  yards  of    Bno. 
madia  or  silk  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body.     On  going  outti 
they  pat  on  a  large  cloak    which  covers  them    from   head  to  foot,! 
leaving  small  giuize  openings  for  the  eyes.     Though  honest   an41 
hardworking,  they  do  imt  add  to   the  family  income.     Both    men 
and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in   their  habits.     Bohords  deal  ml 
hardware  and   miscellaneous  articles,   such  aa  ii'on  vessels,  tin-pots,j 
lanterns,  mirrors,  thi'-ead,  pins,  hemp  and  cotton    ropes,  string,  and  I 
paper.     They  are  hardworking  and  sobor^  and  are  said  to  be  very! 
thrifty  and  well-to-do.     They  get  their  stock  from  their  agents  in 
Jion»bay,     They  are   not   permanent   settlers,   and  go  to   Gujardll 
every  third  or  fourth   year.     They  marry  among  tlieraseives  only, 
bringing    wives    either  from   Bombay   or    Gujarat.     They    form   a 
separate  community,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  do  not  mix  with  other 
Masai m4ns.     They  are  Shida  in  fiuth  belonging  to  the   Mustaliauj 
branch  of  the  Ism^ili  sect,  and  are  known  as  Daiidi  Bohoras  fromB 
the  name  of  a  MuUa  whose  succession  was  disputed*     Their  high     i 
priest  is  the  MiiHa  Si^heb   of  Sui*at  to  whom  they  send  yearly  dues 
through  hisi  deputy  at  Bombay.     They  teach    their  boys  as  much  J 
Gujaniti  as  is  wanted  for  keeping  accounts,  but  no  English,  nor  doj 
they  take  to  any  calling  but  trade. 

KhojAs,  properly  Khwaja  meaning  a  teacher,  a  merchant,  or  i 
bard,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  largo  towns.     They 
aro  settlers  from  Cutch  and  Gujanit,  and  are  said  to  be  dcscendodl 
partly  from  Hindu    converts  and  partly  from   Persian  immigrants.1 
They  speak  Cntchi  among  themselves  and  Hindustani  or  Mar^ithi 
with  otners.     The  men  are   tall  or  of  middle  height,  strong,  and- 
fair.     They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  short  or  shave  it,  andl 
dress  in  a  sknll  cap  or  a  head*scarf,  a  long  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat  J 
and  loose  trousers.     The  women,  who   like  the  men  are  tall  or  o£| 
niiddlo  height,  are  rather  inclined  to  fatness,  fair,  aud  welUfeatnrod.. 
They  wear  a  loog  silken  shirt  falling  almost  to  the  ankles,  a  scarf  of  j 
one  or  two  yards  of  silk  thrown  over   the  head,  and  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers  rather   tight  at  the  ankles.     They  have  no  special  outdoor^ 
dress,  aud  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.     Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.     Khojas  are  traders,  chiefly  in  " 
fuel,  groceries,  hardware,  parched  grain,  and  piece  goods,     A  few  of  I 
them  act  aa  moneylenders,  in  spite  of  the  rule  against  taking  interest. 
They  are  said  to  be  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  generally  I 
well-to-do.     Though  not  permanent   settlors,  some  have  stayed  fori 
upwards  of  thirty  years  in   Kolaba,  returning   now  and   then   tof 
Gujardt  or  Cnjrch  for  a  yei^  or  two.     They  marry  among  themselves,! 
finding  wives  in    Bombay   or   Cutch.     Their  manners   and  customs  ' 
differ  considerably   from  those  of   other   Musfilmdus.     The  women 
generally  worship  Hindu   gods  and  consult  Bnlhmans  as   to   thoi 
meaning  of  omens.     They  [»ay  special  respect  to  11  is  Highness  AgAl 
Ali  Shiih  of  B<imbay,  who  is  their  hereditary  high  priest.     They  payi 
him  yearly  dues  from  their  incomes.     They  do  not  mix  with  other  J 
Musalmiins  nor  obey  the  regular  tCrizi*     In  religion  they  are  Shiiiaj 
like  the   Bohoras,  aud  belong  t«)  the  Nazarian   subdivision  of  the 
Ismdili  sect*     They  are  said  to  believe  in  tho  divinity  of  Ali  uuJ 
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iesccndants  down  to  their  presont  loader.  A  farourite 
^  ^  bofik  among  theiri  ia  Sftdr^mi-ilin'^  Ten  Incaniationa, 
Uuaiatdr,  uiiie  of  them  Vifilmu'a  and  thetoith  that  of  the  most  holy 
As  a  class  the  Khojds  are  seldom  religious  or  ci*reful  to  say 
tieir  prayera  I'hey  tench  their  children  Gujardti.  Oa  the  whol© 
koy  lire  said  to  be  a  rising  class. 

IktcKANS;  properly  moinuis  that  is  believers,  are  found  in  small 

imbers  at  Alibiig  and  in  one  or  two  other  towns.     They  are  the 

lescendants  of  K«ichhia  or  Lohdna  Hindus,  who  were  converted  in 

Bind  by  an  Arab  missionary  named  Yusuf-ud-din  in  the  year  1422. 

speak  Cutchi  among  themselves  and  Mardthi  or  Hindustdni 

_  I  others.     Tbo  men  are  of  middle  heightj   well-made,  and  feir. 

b©y  8have  the  hoad^  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  silk  head- 

carf^  a  coat,  a  long  shirt  ffdling  to  the  knee,   a  waistcoat,  and  a 

mV  of  loose  trousers   rather   tight  at  the  ankles.     The  women, 

rho  are   like    the    men  in   face,   wear  a   long  silk  shirt  almost 

caching  the  ankles,  a  silken    scarf  thrown    over   the  head,  and 

trcmsers  like  the  men's,  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.   They 

%T   in   public  but  add   nothing   to  the  family  income.     Both 

nen   and  women  are  neat  and   clean    in  their  habits.     They  are 

stdcrs  dealing  in  piece  goods,  groceries,  and  miscellaneous  articles, 

kod  lire  luird  working,  thrifty,  sober,  and  well -to-do.     They  are  not 

srmaneut    settlers,    but    generally  go  to  GujarAt  or  Kithiriwdr 

Bt  a  stiiy  of  five  or  six  years,  and  return  after  a  year  or  two  to 

I      They  form  a  separate  community  and  marry  among 

n\y,  but  have  no  special  organization  nor  any  headman, 

te4*pt    the   regular    Kiizi.     They  mix  with  other  Musalmdns   at 

lituiicrr  parties  and  i-eligious  meetings.    They  are   Sunnia   of    the 

tanafi  school,  and  are  said  to  be  religious  and  careful  to  say  their 

r&yera.    They  teach  their  children  to  rend  the  Koran  and  GujarAti. 

lone  of  them  take  to  any  calling  but  trade.  ^_-^^ 

Beni  Isra'elS  are  returned  as  numbering  2139  and  as  found 
ror  the  whole  district.  Besides  as  Yahudis,  the  Beni-Isrdels  are 
aown,  from  their  commonest  occupation,  as  Telu  that  is  oilmen,  or, 
\hej  keep  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  Shanvdr  TeHa  or  Satur- 
M?n.  They  belong  to  two  classes,  tiie  white  or  gore  and  the 
crk  or  hi  It},  The  white,  according  to  their  story,  are  the  descendants 
'  the  original  immigrants,  and  the  black  of  converts,  or  of  the  women 
"  the  country,  White  and  black  Beni-Isrdels,  though  the  same  in 
^ligion  anrl  customs*  neither  oat,  drink,  nor  marry  together.  The 
^en  are  fairer  than  the  middle  class  Hindus  of  Komba,  and  are 
.  My  above  the  middle  height  and  strongly  made.  Except  two 
,  one  over  each  ear,  they  shave  the  hcid  and  wear  moustaches  and 
[lort  beards.  The  women  are  generally  good-looking  and  fair.  Like 
liudu  women  they  wear  the  haiy  tied  behind  the  head  in^a  knot, 
^nhfida.  Though  somewhat  quarrelsome  and  revengeful,  theBeni- 
I te  of  the  lK»st-behaved  dasses  in  the  district,  hardworking, 
.  and  well-to-do.     They   are  chiefly    husbandmen,  oil- 

,  ho^piUil 
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Bi-»,  and  soldiers,   and  son^e  of   them 
_jiiits,   shopkeepers,    and  cart- drivers.     As    I 
I  their  buds  ihomsolvcs  and  others  let  it  to  tenants. 
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of  hnsbandmen  and  oil-pressers  help  their  husbands^  working  in 
the  fields  and  at  the  oil-mill.  Their  home  tongue  is  Manttbi.  Like_ 
niitidle  class  Hindus  their  houses  are  generally  of  one  storey  witl 
brick  or  wattle  and  daub  walla,  and  thatch  or  tile  roofs.  Oil-prcsser 
and  others  who  have  cattle,  generally  keep  them  in  a  shed  separat 
fi'om  their  house.  They  have  clay  and  copper  vessels,  wooden  stoolsl 
and  stone  hand-mills.  The  only  special  article  is  a  box  fixm 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  door-post-  This  contains  a  piece  ol 
parchment  with  a  verse  from  the  Old  Testamontj  so  placed  that 
from  the  outside,  the  word  Almighty  can  be  read  thi'ough  a  holei 
In  going  out  and  in  coming  in,  the  members  of  the  houj^ohold  touei 
this  box  with  their  first  two  right-hand  fingers  and  then  kiss  thot 
They  eat  rice^  millet,  pulse,  vegetables,  and,  with  certain  restriction^ 
flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  They  have  two  meals  a  day,  between  nin€ 
and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  eveningJ 
Men  and  women  eat  separate^  the  men  first.  Children  sometimes  ca| 
with  their  fathers  and  sometimes  with  their  motliers.  Their  dress  ia 
partly  Musalmdu  and  partly  Hindu,  a  Maratha,  a  Musalman  turban  od 
a  cap,  a  Hindu  or  Musalman  coat^  trousers  or  a  waistclotb,  and  Hindu 
ehoes.  The  women  dress  like  Marathds  in  a  robe  and  bodice*  Beni^ 
Isi'flels  worship  one  God  and  use  no  images*  In  their  synagoguei 
they  have  manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  consider  il 
to  be  of  divine  authority.  They  preach  their  religion  only 
people  of  their  own  tribe.  They  have  synagogues  in  the  KoWba 
district  at  AlibAg,  Ambepur,  Barlai,  Pen,  and  Bevdanda.  Thq 
synagogue,  the  meeting  pliice  of  the  congregation,  is  known  to  thfl 
Beni-Israels  as  the  masjid  or  mosque.  From  the  outside  the 
building  looks  like  a  mosque  and  is  surrounded  with  an  enclosur 
It  has  an  outer  open  terrace  where  the  men  keep  their  shoes,  n^ 
one  being  allowed  to. enter  with  his  shoes  on.  To  the  door 
fastened  a  wooden  box,  which  the  worshippers  kiss  as  they  enteij 
Inside  is  a  square  room  with  windows  to  the  right  and  left,  and  ii 
front,  in  the  west  wall,  is  a  cupboard-like  frame  with  glass  doora 
called  the  ark.  In  this  ark  are  kept  the  manuscripts  of  the  law^ 
of  Moses  written  on  pieces  of  parchment.  The  minister  standlj 
facing  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  synagogue  repeating  verses,  and 
the  congregation  listen,  seated  on  benches  and  chairs.  Prayer 
and  singing  of  songs  also  form  a  part  of  the  worship.  In  eacl 
village  caste  questions  are  settled  by  a  headman  at  a  meeting 
the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste.  The  Beni-Israels  on  tl 
whole  are  well-to-do.  Thoy  are  too  fond  of  drinking,  an^ 
their  costly  ceremonies  and  feasts  force  them  into  debt.  Still  thojj 
are  vigorous  and  hai^dworking  and  many  of  them  own  rich  landg 
There  are  no  fjrofessional  Beggars  among  tbem.  All  their  destitut 
are  relieved  by  private  charity  or  from  the  synagogue  funds. 

Christians  are  returned  as  nilmbering  208  (males  121-1  fema 
84),    They  are  found  in  Korlai*  in  the  south  of  the  Alibag  sul 
division,  on   the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Roha  creek.     In 
appearance  they  resemble  their  Hindu  neighbours.     They  are  hard- 
working and  well-behaved*    Their  houses  are  much  better  than  the 
of  their   Mardtha  neighbours,  built  of   brick   and   mortar,   roomj 
and  evidently  very  old.     The  men  dress  in  a  loincloth  of  co^q 
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cotton,  a  thin  sleeveless  wliite  jacket  fastened  down  the  front, 

a  coloured  or  white  woollen  or  cotton  night-cap.     On   great 

Biotjs  iliese  clothes  aro  changed  for  a  jacket  and  pantaloons,  a 

^Qrad  handkerchief  is  twisted  ronnd  the  head,  and   aandals  or 

itan^,  are  worn.     The  women,  nnlike  their  Hinda  neighbonrs^ 

»be  and  a  white  jacket,  like  that  worn  by  the  men,  but 

^chingto  the  wi'ists.     On  great  occasions  they  throw  a 

beet  ur  chadar  oyer  their  head  and  shoulders.  Like  the  Hindus 

their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the   head,  and  wear  head  and 

Ebmaments,  but  no  nose  or  toe- rings.     In  manners,  customs,  and 

lion,  they  resemble  the  Thana  Christians*     They  are  almost  all 

fcrs  and  husbandmen,  and  are  fairly  off, 

/rsis,    numbering  59    (males  64,   females    5),  are    generally 
sellora ._ 
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.  I  organisation  in  Koldba  is,  and  seems  always  to  have  been, 
A  large  number  of  the  villages  are  held  by  renters  or 
I*,  who  are  always  village  accouutants.  The  officers  found  in 
It  villages  are  the  headman  or  pdiil,  the  accountant  taldti  or 
<nmi,  anil  the  Mhdr,  Hereditary  piitils  are  found  only  in  Alibag 
Pen.  *  There  are  a  few  in  Roha  who  originally  belonged  to 
Over  the  rest  of  Roha,  Mdngaon,  and  MahM,  the  headmen 
I  appointed  by  Government.  They  are  a  very  different  class  from 
lanlt  and  Deccan  headmen,  and  have  little  influence.  They  are 
lotn  even  fairly  intelligent,  and,  except  among  the  heredltairy 
Inien,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  who  can  write  their  names  or 
them  when  wi'itton.  Piltils  are  commonly  Mardthds,  but  some 
I  fuimd  belonging  to  all  excerpt  the  degraded  classes.  In  some 
Treat  proportion  of  the  villagers  are  of  one  caste,  especially 
\dr  or  salt  villages  of  Ndgothna  which  are  thronged  with 
Bnt,  there  is  probably  no  case,  except  in  a  Th^kur*s  or 
i's  hamlet,  ^here  all  the  people  belong  to  one  caste. 

In  ranted,  or  khotit  villages,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  south 
'         f ,  the  Jihot  is  the  accountant     Directly  managed  or 
are  usually  thrown-  into  groups  of  three  or  moro 
ih^  I   uuder  the  care  of  a  stipendiary  accountant  or 

i«:  iQ  cash  by  Government,     As  the  revenue  is  often 

oa  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  villages  are  under  one 
■roup  is  often  broken  by  Jchoti  villages, 

paid  a  certain  portion  of  the  village  produce  in  grain. 

many  dutie*^  to  perform.     He  is  the  village  messenger, 

kv  watchman,  aud  referee  in  boundaiy  questions*     The  KoMba 

is  badly  off,  very  few   get    any  state  allowance,  and    the 

'       —  '     'H'ndgc*  their  contributions.   'The  result  is 

iIiAr  and  the  cultivators,  and  accusationa 

r&  jxiiiiuii  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

to  the  headman,  l*he  accountant,   and  tho  beadle, 

\  hiiTO  nsually  a  barber   nhdi^i  and  a  washerman  dhohi, 

''     ^"     \  paid  in  grain.     Some  villages  in  Mahdd 

.,  who  Siupplics  the  people   with  earthen 
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Chapter  IIL 
Popnlation. 

Movements. 


Every  November  or  December,  after  the  rice  harvest  is  over, 
Kunbis  and  Mhars,  chiefly  from  Mahdd  and  Mangaou,  move  to 
Bombay  and  other  labour  markets.  They  work  during  the  fair 
months,,  and,  at  tho  close  of  the  hot-weather,  return  with  money 
enough  to  buy  seed  and  keep  their  families  during  the  rainy  months. 
In  their  absence  the  women  and  children  live  on  the  small  store  of 
grain  they  may  have  been  able  to  keep  over  from  the  previous 
harvest,  and  eke  out  a  subsistence  by  the  sale  of  firewood,  grass,  and 
fowls.  Besides  going  as  labourers  to  Bombay,  Kunbis  enter  the  army, 
the  police,  and  other  branches  of  Government  service,  and  remit 
money  to  their  relations  who  remain  at  home  to  look  after  tho  laud. 
Brdhmans  obtain  employment  as  clerks  in  Governn^ent  service,  and 
Musalmdns  add  to  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  engaging  in  trade  or 
shipping.  Except  some  Shikalgars  or  tool-polishers,  Boldars  or 
stone-cutters,  and  Dhangars  or  shepherds,  who  yearly  visit  the  district 
from  the  Deccan,  there  are  no  immigrants.  There  are  no  general 
movements  of  the  people  from  one  part  of  the  district  to  another. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AGRICULTURE/ 

x',  the  most  imjx>rti\nt  imlustry  of  tlie  district, 
ftks  retui  ^lortitijLT  nhimt  240,400  r>ersoria  or  7032  per  cent 

the  popuiatiofi/- 

There   are    four   chief   varietieH  of   soil :    diluvial  and  alluvial, 

twdered  Ititeritu  and  trap,  clayey  moidd  restiug  on  trap,  and   soil 

ng  marine   deposits  with  much  Band  and  other  matter  ia 

ini.     Of  these  the  first,   which    is    composed    of    various 

Bgrated  rocks  of  the  overlying  trap  formation,  with  a  varying 

_  [>rtion  of  calcareoos  substances,  is  at  onco  the  richest  and  tho 

aost  widespread.    It  is  red,  yellow  or  black  in  colour,  crumbly,  and^ 

3m  the  '     '       v>  of  hill  streams,  free  from  salt.    Of  the  three  colours 

)l   are  *  ,  roducttve,  but  the  black  is  most  suited  for  growing 

ioe.     Its  richness  is  due  chiefly  to  its  lime  nodules  or  haukaty  and 

\  the  vegetable  matter  in  valleys  and  near  river  banks.    The  second 

ail,  powdered  laterite  and  clay,  which  covers  the  sides  and  slopea  of 

^lls,  is  next  in  point  of  extent    Though  fitted  for  the  growth  of 

icb  hill  cnoijis  as  ndchni^  vari,  harik,  lidid,  and  h7,  this  soil,  owing 

shaUownesSi  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and,  after  bearing  for 

years,  has  to  be  allowed  a  three  years'  fallow.     The  third  soil, 

ayey  mould   resting  on  trap,   is   found  near  the  banks   of   tho 

lAgothna,  Roba,  and  Mandfld  creeks,  and  in  the  strip  of  land  tbafc 

etches  from  Ddsgaon  ten  miles  west  along  the  sides  of  the  Sdvitri 

Sver.     In  the  strip  of  land  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Ndgothna 

eek,  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miloa 

he  soil  is  mixed  with  chalky  tubes  locally  called  ladh.    Some 

1  flats  of  this  soil  along  the  Roba  and  Mandad  creeks  are 

iltivatcd  with  inferior  rice.     Where  the'  supply  of  fresh  water  ia 

niy  the  yield  is  small,  but,  where  the  supply  of  fresh  water  ia 

Plentiful,  the  yield  equals  that  of  uthldpdt  or  sweet  rioe  land*     The 

lird  sort  is  mostly  very  dark  brown,  and,  when  dry,  is  extremely 

ifd.     In  places  where  it  is  or  was  liable  to  be  flooded  fi'om  creeka 

id  backwaters  it  is  called  khrrepdt  or  salt  land.     Below  this  soil  ia 

stratum  of  mud,  in  many  places  half  liquid.     The  fourth  soil, 

[yntainitig  marine  deposits  and  sand,  liea  along  the  soft-coast  and  ia 

^vuunible  to  garden  crops,  which  are  helped  by  the  abundant  supply 

^  water  contained  in  a  bolt  of  con^crete  and  lime.^ 
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Chapter  IV* 
Agriculture. 
Ainble  Area. 


Bali  Lands. 


According  to  the  surrey  returns  the  district  contains  957|697 
acres^  of  which  83,161  acres  or  8*08  per  cent  are  alienated,  psyring' 
only  a  quit-rent  to  Government  Of  the  874/)3G  acres  of 
Government  land  478,953  or  5476  per  cent  are  arable,  124,000  or 
14'17  per  cent  forest,  13,611  or  1*55  per  cent  salt  marsh  and  salt 
pans^  81,492  or  9*31  per  cent  nnassessed  hill  and  upland,  and 
1 76,480  or  20'18  percent  roads  and  village  sites.  Of  478,953  acres, 
the  total  Government  arable  area,  which  is  assessed  at  £69,989 
(Rs.  0,99,890),  472,313  acres  or  9S'C1  percent  were  in  1879-80 held 
for  tillage.  Of  this,  3242  or  0*68  per  ceat  were  garden  land,  with  an 
average  acre  rate  of  lis,  id.  (Ra.  5-8-3),  140,344  acres  or  29*71  per 
cent  were  rice  land,  with  an  average  acre  rate  of  8s,  94(1.  (Rs*  4-6-4), 
and  328,727  acres  or  6959  per  cent  were  dry  crop  land  with  an 
average  acre  rate  of  4Jd.  (3  annaM  2piV5). 

Especially  in  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Alibdg  and  Pen,  the 
moat  interesting  feature  in  the  tillage  of  the  district  is  the  largo 
area  of  salt  marsh  and  mangrove  swamp  that  hag  been  reelaimedi 
for  the  growth  of  rice.    These  tracts,  lying  along  the  banks  of  tidal 
creeks,  are  locally  known  as  kharepdi  or"  salt  land.     Most  of  tho 
embankments  or  slillotris,  which  save  the  land  frooi  tidal  flood lug, 
are  said  to  have  been  built  between  1755  and  1780,  partly  by  th 
Angrids  and  partly  by  men  of  position  and  capital,  who,  with  th 
title  of  shilotriddrs,  or  dam  keepers,  undertook,  on  the  grant  of  special 
terms,  to  make  the  embankments  and  keep  them  in  repair.     For 
many  years  these  reclamations  wore  divided  into  rice  fields  and  salt 
pans.     The  salt  pans  were  gradually  closed  between  1858  and  1872  ^ 
and,  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  area  formerly  given  to  the  making  of 
salt  has  been  brought  under  tillage*     Each  reclamation  has  tw< 
banks,   an  outer   bank   or   bdherkdniha,  and   an   inner    bank   oi 
dnthintha.     In  the  outer  bank  are  sluice  gates  which   are   kepi 
closed  from  October  to  June,  and,  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  sei 
in,  are  opened  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  escape.     On  the  Thorond 
creek,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Revdauda  on  the  road  to  Alibd 
to  strengthen  the  outer  bank  a  boat  has  been  sunk  in  the  creek,  aud,^ 
on  the    boat,  a  second  bank  oP  stone  aud  earth  has  been  raised 
and  strengthened  with  trees  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  Ion 
laid  horizontally*     The  shrub  of  most  use  in  these  embankments  ii 
the  mangrove,  which  has  proved  a  valuable  foundation  for  woode 
piers,  keeping  the  piles  from  sinking  into  the  sand,     A  special 
shovel,  called  a  pcn.sfui,  made  either  entirely  of  wood  or  with  auiro 
head   and  wooden   handle,  is   used  in  making  and   repairing   th 
banks.' 

Salt  land  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  is  htrnler  to  reclaim  than  land 
lying  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  and  It  is  also  more  likely  to  nnfTer  froc 
local  changes.  Tlie  Sdkhar  creelc  between  Alil>ag  and  Akshi  ha^ 
of  late  increasL^d  at  the  expen.^e  of  the  garden  land  on  itfi  banks 
and,  at  Kharmilkhat,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Reva 
creek,  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  have  lately  been  washed  away. 


'  The  itenaan  and  nut  the  plough  i^  the  ai^u  mark  of  Agria  who  are  uaablo  to  write,  j 
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Two  years  after  the  embankinent  is  coniplekej  rice  is  sown  m  the 
:*lauiied  land,  in  order  that  the  decayed  atraw  may  offer  a  resting 
L'0  and  Hiipply  nouriehment  to  grass  seeds.  As  soon  as  the 
ing  is  completed  the  reclaimers  i^^nblet  the  land  in  plots,  but 
fears  go ue rally  pass  before  auy  crop  ig  raised. 

In  Nag(»thQa,  triost  of  the  laod  suitable  for  reclaiming,  wa«,  about 

hundred  years  ago,  n>ado  over  tu  and  brought  under  tillage  by 

^Uoftiddrs  or  darn  keepers.^    In  Pen,   much  of  the   more  easily 

d  land  was  brought  ijuder  tillage  in  1857.     In  other  parta 

strict  the  work   goes  on  steadily,  and  many  appHtuition« 

ive   Utcly   bee  a   refused  because  the   plots  asked   for  have  been 

aclndcd  in  the  area  set  apart  for  forests.     The  chief  areas  at  present 

ader  reclamation  are,  at  Dddar  on  the  Amba  rivers  a  stretch  of 

boat   500  acres,  300  of  which  were  granted  in  1863  to  a  Musalmdn 

ee  uf  ftHHes«?ment  for  fifteen  years,  and  200  were  in   1877  granted 

Feral   Agris  free    of   asse8sinuut   for   thirteen    years.     About 

aty  acres  have  been  taken  for  reclamation  at  Shirki  ou  the  east 

riglit  bardc  of  the  Amba,  and  at  Odhaugi  about  five  miles  ctist  o£ 
li ;  100  acres  have  beeu  taken  at  Navkbar  near  the  Bevas  pier ; 
Sou  at  Mankul  Dear  Revas.    The  old  salt  pans  at  ShiihibAg  and 
igAv  near  Dharamtar  arc  also  being  turned  into  rice  ground. 

In  fixing  tho  terms  of  the  reclamation  leases,  the  cost  of  saving 

bo  land  and  tho  time  that  will  pass  before  there  is  any  return, 

re  taken  into  cousideration.    As  a  rule  a  small  acre  charge  of  from 

Iri-  U}  41//.  (2-3ajit.)  is  levied  from  the  beginniug.      No  sum  is  kept 

It,     At  the  end  of  the   lease,    if   the    land   has   not  been 

d>  Oovornment  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  back  j  if  tbe  reclamation 

complet'Od  the  land  is  subject  to  full  assessment. 

-  1 ,  of  iWl  wells,  3468  were  returned  as  used  for  drinking 

,  and  1 193  for  watering.     Of  the  1103  wells  used  for 

J.   1187  were  in  AUbdg  and  six:  in  Pen.     The  only  part  of 

.vherc  there  is  much  irrigation,  is,  along  tho  west  coast  of 

Jibdg,  in  a  belt  knowTi  as  the  Ashidgar  or  eight  plantations,    This 

i.ot  includes   tbe  lands  of  eleven  village^,  all  of  them  with  large 

of  watered  closely -planted  cocoa-pal  tri  gardens  and  orchards, 

riie  wolls^,  whose  brackish  water  is  specially  suited  to  the  growth 

cocoa  palrns,   uro.  fitted  with  Persian  wheels  or  rhfifs,  which  aro 

forked  by  bullocks,  and,  in  rare  cases,  by  men.     When  work(?d  by 

bullock  tho  animal  is  blindfolded  so  as  to  leave  tho  driver  time 

look  after  the  trees  and  change  the  course  of  the  water.     The 

tater  jars,  which  are  tied  in  a  bolt  round  a  large  wheel,  come  up 

ill  of  water,  and  enipty  themselves  into  a  channel  thitt  runs  along 

>p  of  a  wall.     Every  two  yards,  in  the  side  of  the  channel,  are 

age  of  the  same  width  as  the  channel.     In  these  oiJenings 

|S3s  of  earth  aro  placed,  and,  by  turning  the  clods  until  they  are 

jbt  angles  with  the  opening,  the  stream  of  water  is  dammed 
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and  forced  to  flow  to  one  side.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  wait,  bel 
each  opening,  a  channel  is  cut  in  the  earth  with  branches  ninnin; 
to  threo  or  four  palm  tree®.  As  soon  as  ooe  tree  has  received  ii 
Bopply  of  water,  the  clod  of  earth,  wliich  has  kept  the  water  fro 
flowing  down  the  second  branch,  is  placed  acrc^ss  the  first  branch, 
and  the  sh-eatn  is  turned  to  water  the  second  tree.  A  Persii 
wheel  costs,  on  an  average,  about  £8  UU.  (Rs,  85),  and,  when  w 
regular  work,  waters  an  aero  aud  a  half  of  land.  In  other  parts  oj 
the  district,  whei*e  there  is  a  euro  supply  of  water  from  a  river,  pond 
or  well,  gardens  are  occasionally,  but  not  often,  found.  In  Mah^i 
the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  raise  sugarcane  without  watering,  but 
Alibdg  watered  sugarcane  can  alone  be  grown.  The  cost  of  wat^rln: 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  lands  commanded  by 
reservoir  the  expeuse  is  small  ;  in  lands  watered  from  a  riverypo* 
by  the  bucket  and  lever-lift  worked  by  a  man  it  is  estimated  at  aboui 
£10  (Rs.  100)  an  acre;  and  in  lands  watered  from  the  loatber  bi 
at  £12  (Rs.l20), 

In  sweet  rice  lands  the  size  of  a  '  plough*  varies  from  two  to  thre< 
acres.     For  cold  weather  crops,  bs  the  land  has  to  be  very  carefully 
ploughed,  one  pair  of  bullocks  can  work  only  two  acres.   In  hill-crop 
lands,  or  varkas,  where  only  two  cross  ploughings  are  required,  ^ 
pair  of  bullocks  can  till  from  four  to  five  acres.     In  salt  rice  land 
near  creeks,  and  on  hill  slopes  the  plough  is  not  used. 

Prom  five  to  ten  acres  of  good  early  crop  land  or  from  ten  to  twen^ 
acres  of  upland  is  a  large  holding  ;  from  throe  to  four  acres 
early  crop  or  ten  acres  of  upland  is  a  middling  holding ;  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  early  crop  or  five  acres  of  upland 
18  a  small  holding.     The  average  si^o  of  holdings  is  five  acres  in 
Alibag,   8|  acres  in  Pen,  nine  in  Roha.  9  J  in  Miingaon,  and   lOA  ii 
llahad.*     llio  small  average  area  of  Alibdg  holdings  is  due   to  thi 
.  small  area  of  hill-crop  land  or  varJcaSj  which,  in  Alibag,  is  only 
one-third  of  the  whole,  compared  with  a  half  in  Pen,  two-thirds  i 
Boha,  three-fourths  in  Mdngaon,  and  seventeen-twenticths  in  Maha^ 
These  returns  include  some  private  or  inam  villages,  so  that  tbi 
average  holdings  in  GoVemment  lands  are  smaller  than  appeari 
from  the  returns.     Again,  as  most  of  the  land   is  in  the  hands  ol 
the  higher  castes  who  suVjlet  it,  the  average  area  of  rice-land  held  b; 
the  actual  cultivators  is  estimated  not  to  be  more  than  from  tw< 
to  three  acres,  tm  area   which,  it   is  believed,  can  hardly  support 
family  without  scime  addition  from  labour,  wages,  or  othwr  sources. 
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Hill  and  forest  tribes  hold  little  land  direct  from  GoremmeBt, 

id  there  are  no  important  special  arrangements  for  providing  for 

iieir  wants.     Of  the  Thakur^  about  five  per  cent  are  believed  to 

kohl  Govornmeut  land   and  about   ten  per  cent  are  supposed  to  be 

loder-huldera.     Of  the  Kiithkaris,  the    other  leading  forest  tribe, 

ary  few  hold  land  either  from  Government,  or  as  nnder-holdera* 

1 859,  with  the  object  of  wixining  the  Dhangars  and  Thakurs  from 

teir  frandering  life,  some  large  numbers  were  ^von  them  at  from 

\{d,  to  Sd,  (1-2  as.)  an  acre  to  graze  their  cattle  on,  and,  to  a  limited 

ctentj  for  tillage.     It  was  intended  that  all  rights  in  trees   should 

De  reserved  to  Government.     Bat,  in  several  cases,  the  Dhangars 

il  '['hlkura  made  over  their  numbers  to  Musalman  and    Hindu 

ts  by  whom   largo    numbers    of    the     trees   were    felled. 

,...^.v.^ii3  and   Thakurs  generally   till    their  land  with   the  hoe. 

lot  seven  per  cent  of  them  own  a  plongh,  though  some  occasionally 

>rrow  a  plough  from  a  Kunbi  friend  and  raise  a  little  rice.     To 

t^yent  hardship,  these  wild  and  ignorant  people  are  allowed  to  till  up 

""  If  an  acre  of  Government  unassessod  land  free  of  rent  or  fine. 

jre  than  a  hundred  in  a  year  take  advantage  of  this  rule. 

1866-67  fourteen  villages,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
'  iir  petty  division  of  Thana,  were  made  over  to  Pen.  In  two 
fourteen  villages,  Goteh  and  Aghai,  land  has  been  set  apart 
aing,  and  in  Chavni  wooded  slopes  or  dalhi-rdn  are  set  apart 
ii0  ufle  of  Thdkurs.  In  these  wooded  slopes  the  patches  of  tillage 
not  measured,  but  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  tilled  by 
ae  hoe  is  called  ddrfh  and  is  charged  1*.  (8  asJ)  a  year.  In  1854 
rhen  Goteh  and  Aghai  were  surveyed,  the  upland  was  not  divided 
ato  nuriilx^rs,  but  tillage  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  4^.  (Rs.  2)  for 
ach  plough  and  Is.  6d.  (12  as*)  for  each  hoe.  In  1874  it  was 
Dttled  that  persons  holding  rice  lands  assessed  at  7^,  6d.  (Ks.  3-12) 
'  over,  might  till  uplands  free  of  charge.  Holders  of  rice  land, 
nng  less  than  75.  Gd,  (Rs.  3-12),  were  arranged  in  classes,  who  for 
orop  tillage,  were  charged  a  fee,  iiTcspective  of  the  area  cultivated, 
'  ag  from  Is.  (8  as,)  where  the  holding  did  not  pay  less  than  6*. 
3),  to  3^.  M,  (Rg.  1-10)  where  the  rout  was  not  more  than  3s, 
Is,  1-8).  Holders  who  had  no  rice  land  were  to  continue  to  pay 
M.  (Rs.  2)  on  each  plough  and  Is,  6d.  (12  /i*r.)  on  each  hoe.  These 
lies  are  no  longer  in  force.  Another  rule  is  that  when  any  person 
rows  rice  in  grazing  lands  or  in  wooded  slopes  he  has  to  pay  rent 
K[ual  to  the  assessment  on  the  nearest  rice  field. 

ccording  to  the  1880-81  returns  the  farm  stock  of  the  district 
mted  to  30,055  ploughs,  3021  carts,  51,818  bullocks,  40,632 
I,  39,811  buffiiloes,  496  horses,  15,574  sheep  and  goats,  and  75 
^onkeys. 

Tbe  chief  dry*crop  field  tools  are  the  plough,  ndgar ;  the  rake, 
kfu  ;  the  basket-dredge,  pctara ;  *  the  small  pickaxe,  hudli ;  tho 
shovel,  penaan ;  the  reaping  hook,  khdrdl ;  the  hoe,  pdvda  ; 
he  crowbar,  pahar  ;  and  the  winnowing  fan,  sup.  The  better  sort 
M  Kuldba  plough  is  made  of  t-cak  with  carved  handles,  and  the 
kcHirer  is  plain  and  of  hhrmli  or  other  leas  valuable  wood.  A  plough 
from   2d.  Cci.  to  3*.   (Rs,   U-Rs.  IJ),  and,  on  an  average, 
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weighs  forty-two  pounds.  The  iron  sliaro  or  jyhdl,  wliich  weighs] 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  is  fastened  to  the  upper  sid< 
of  the  Bhare-beani  by  a  movable  iron  ring,  so  that  at  any  time  it  niA 
ho  loosed  from  the  beam.  The  wooden  part  of  the  plough  is  in  fou 
pieces,  tho  po!e^  the  yoke,  the  share  beam,  and  tho  handle, 
sharc-beara  is  nailed  to  a  three  feet  long  handle  ;  the  pole,  whici 
varies  in  length  from  6^  to  7|  feet,  is  wedged  both  into  the  share 
beam  and  into  the  handle  ;  and  the  yoke,  which  is  5 J  feet  long,  \i 
bound  to  the  pole  by  ropes.  Tho  plough  is  drawn  by  one  pair  of  bul- 
locks or  buffaloes  and  is  worked  by  one  man.  It  is  chiefly  used  iu 
sweet  rico  lands  to  work  and  loosen  the  mud  after  the  first  raiufull. 
The  share  passes  seven  or  eight  inches  below  the  surfa^je  at  the  first 
ploughing,  twelve  inches  at  the  second,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  at  the  thii-d.  The  rake  ala  is  a  rude  tool  costing  from  1^.  '4d 
to  1^.  6(/.  (10  as.- 12  as,).  A  level  pole,  from  five  to  six  feet  long, 
is  M^edged  into  an  upright  beam  from  six  to  seven  feet  long  and^ 
fastened  by  wooden  nails.  On  the  bottom  of  the  beam  is  a  row  of 
close-set  wooden  teeth.  Tho  rake  is  worked  like  the  plough  and  ia 
used  for  loosening  mud  and  clearing  the  ground  of  grass.  The 
jntdra  or  basket  is  a  sort  of  dredge  or  scoop,  consisting  of  a  handle 
or  yoke  fastened  to  a  plank  sometimes  cased  with  iron.  From  tho 
plank  a  stout  handle  rises  with  a  backward  slope,  and,  to  the  handle 
and  two  other  iron  uprightSj  is  laced  the  basket  a  hollow  frame  of 
slit  bamboos  smeared  with  a  ^vzsh  of  cowdung.  The  dredge  ia 
used  for  deepening  and  levelling  rice  lands.  In  working  tho  dredge 
the  dinver  passes  the  handle,  and  the  earth  which  the  plank  scrapes 
off  is  thrown  up  and  gathers  in  the  basket.  When  the  basket  ia 
filled  with  earth  tho  driver  empties  it  by  throwing  its  contents 
forward  or  to  one  side.  The  cost  of  a  dredge  varies  from  Is,  3d,  to 
2g,  dd,  (10  as.'  lie,  1  a*.  2),  The  small  pickaxe,  kudli^  costing  from 
^{d,  to  7kd.  (3  as,  -5  afi.),  is  chierty  used  to  break  clods  in  rice  fields. 
The  shovel  or  pcnsan  is  used  in  Mrmgiion  and  Mahdd.  In  sweet  rice 
land  a  piece  of  iron  is  fastened  to  its  end  ;  but  in  salt  rice  land  it « 
inerely  consists  of  a  hard  piece  of  wood  flattened  at  tho  end.  It  ^^^ 
used  for  turning  turf  as  well  as  for  making  and  mending  banks.  Its 
price  is  about  'M,  (2  as.).  Tho  reaping  hook,  or  khdnll,  is  a  small 
eickle  notched  like  a  saw ;  it  costs  from  9tL  to  Is.  (6  as,  -  8  as.). 


Almost  all  over  the  distinct  sweet  rico  lands  are  manured  by  laying 
a  layer  of  cowdung  on  tho  gi'ound,  covering  tho  cowdung  with 
branches  and  tree  loppings  or  with  grass,  and  burning  the  whole. 
Tho  entire  field  is  scarcely  ever  manured,  and,  with  the  growing 
difficulty  of  finding  brushwood  and  branches,  partly  due  to  tha 
increased  area  set  apart  for  forests  and  partly  to  the  reckless 
stripping  of  uplands,  there  is  ofteq  no  brushwood  available  ^cepfc 
for  manuring  the  seedling  nursery.  Scanty  supplies  of  cowdung 
and  wood-aah  are  eked  out  by  pacing  Dhangars  and  other  shepherds, 
who,  in  tho  cold  season,  bring  their  flocks  from  tho  Deccan,  to 
pen  their  sheep  in  the  bare  rice  fields.  Along  the  coast  where 
there  are  garden  lands,  and  in  all.parts  of  the  district  where  there 
is  irrigation,  cowdung,  litter,  and  other  sweepings  are  Gainfully 
kept  and  stored  iu  pits.     In  palm  gtirdens  rotten  fibh  spread  round 
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lie  roots  of  the  treesj  is  the  favourite  manure.  In  uplands,  utjIobs 
fish  wood  can  be  gpathered  for  burning,  the  fields  after  cropping, 
U?ft  fallow  for  tlii*ce  or  four  years,  Ovor  a  great  part  of  the 
'  Dt  rice  alone  can  be  grown  m  that  the  land  cannot  be  refreshed 
F  change  of  cropa. 

1880.81,  of  47G,693  acres,  the  total  area  of  tilled  land, 
5S8  or  36*05  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass,  Of  the 
ining  304,835  acres,  4030  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  301),i71 
cTres  onder  tillage,  grain  crops  occupiod  285,490  acres  or  92*27 
cent,  141,144  of  them  under  rice,  hhat^  Oryza  sativa ;  63,579 
aderr*u/ior  nd^^kni^  El eu sine  coracana;  49,007  under  vari,  Panicnm 
Siiliare  j  31,609  nnder  kodra^  Paspiilurn  scrobiculatum,  and  one  under 
^heat,  ijahu^  Triticuui  'i3estivum.  Pal:?^es  occupied  15,031  acres  or 
rSo  per  cent,  5899  of  thein  under  tit/u/,  Phaseolus  numgo ;  1796 
adergrani,  harhhara,  Cicer  arieiinum;  1G86  under  tur,  Cajanua 
adieus;  1488  under  mng,  Phaseolus  radiatus ;  one  under  kidith^ 
)olichoa  biiiorus;  and  41G1  under  other  pulses.  Oilseed  occupied 
309  aere^  or  1'48  per  cent,  4413  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 
aum  indicum;  and  196  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
;  acres  or  0'49  percent,  of  which  1497  acres  were  under  Bombay 
p,  f%,  Crotolaria  juncea  ;  and  25  under  cotton,  hipm^  Go^^j^ixxm. 
ceum*  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2819  acres  or  0*91  per 
bnt,  65  of  thera  under  sugarcane,  wj«,  Sftccharum  officinarum  j  and 
!ie  remaining  2754  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  following  are  the  cliief  details  of  the  more  important  crops  : 

ice,  hhnt^  Oryza  sativa,  holds  the  first  place,  with,  in  1880-81, 
141,144  acres  or  45*60  per  cent  of  the  whole  tillage  area.     Tho 

ponty^four  chief  sorts  of  rice  belong  to  two  main  groups^  red 
Sco  and  white  rice.     Red  rice  is  inferior  and  is  grown  only  in 

^i  lowl}'ing  lands  near  creeks  which  are  liable  to  bo  flooded 
by    «pring   tideSr      WTiite   rice  grows   only  in  lands  beyond  the 

each  of  salt  water.  Of  the  fitxLteen  sorts  of  white  or  sweet  soil 
ac0,  seven,  known  as  early  or  hahe^  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
Jctober,  and  nine,  known  as  late  or  garvj,  about  a  month  lat<>r,' 
)f  the  sweefi  rice  lands,  some,  chiefly  in  the  southern  sub-divi.sions 
bear    the  villages   of  Mahad,  Ghodegann,  Birvadi,  Latvan,  Natch, 

id  Polddpur,  grow  cold  weather  crops  of  tur,  gram,  and  other 

ilso.  But  over  the  greater  part  of  the  district  tho  rice  lands  Hq 
j^uro  during  the  cold  weather.       During  the  cold  weather  months 

^teheA  in  the  fields  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cowdu ng  ou 
rhich  a  I    V     :  r  of  brushwood  and  tree-loppings  is  laid,  and, 

^hove  1 1  pread  to  tho  depth  of  a  foot.     Earth  is  scattered 

[i'  -,  and  the  whole  is  set  on  fire  early  on  some  morning 

':  end  of  the  hot  season.  In  Jane,  just  Vie  fore  the 
By  the  ground  id  strewn  with  seed^  and  then  ploughed  along 
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are   pa/iry/,  puinlrt^    ntt^itunj,     mnhfidi,   titfcfutft    I'achin^  And 
1  jtte  :ii*o  mtfni,  fJotikvi,    InnlHimohaf^   biriJLdi,  koihimhri,  tdmdUdl, 
ilIj,  .ui.l  Ihfjtft,     The  ruriKiiiiijig  i^i^ht  eiorts  of  rice  are  vidniarvtl^  harkht!, 
tmlai,  mik'/ir,  morchaka,  kikua,  and  bfmtlat4 
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with   the  wood  and  dung  ashes.     After  a  few  heavy  showers^' 

tlie  plants  begin  to  shootj  and  are  allowed  to  grow  for  throo' 
weeks  or  a  month.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  softened  they  ar 
pulled  up  in  little  bunches  of  from  six  to  eight  seodlinga,  and  planted,^ 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  apEirt,  in  soil  previously  ploughed  aucl 
cleared  of  weeds.  The  rice  is  weeded  by  hand  about  a  month  afterj 
planting*  It  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  After  drpng  for  some  days  in  the  field,  the  rice  ia 
tied  in  sheaveSj  and,  about  a  month  later,  is  threshed  by  beating 
the  sheaves  against  a  well-cleaned  threshing  floor,  and  the  whole 
is  aftei-wards  winnowed.^  lu  salt  rice  land  neither  ploughing  nor 
manure  is  required.  When  the  ground  is  well  soaked  with  rain, 
the  seed  is  either  thrown  into  the  mud,  or,  when  the  land  is  low,  i 
is  wetted  and  placed  in  a  heap  until  it  sprouts,  when  it  is  thrown, 
into  the  mud  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  the  plants  havo 
grown  a  little,  crowded  patches  are  thinned  and  bare  spaces  planted. 
The  chief  labour  and  expense  iu  growing  salt  rice  is  the  making  and 
mending  of  the  banks.  Every  field  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  from 
two  to  four  feet  high  according  to  its  distance  from  a  creek.  This 
bank  htis  to  be  renewed  every  year  and  kept  in  repair  during  th© 
time  the  crop  is  on  the  ground.  During  spring  tides  it  must  be 
carefully  watched  day  and  night.  If  by  any  oversight  the  fieli  is 
flooded  by  salt  water,  years  pass  before  it  again  yields  a  good  crop 
The  reaping  and  threshing  of  salt  rice  ia  the  same  as  of  sweet: 
rice. 

Rn^i  or  Ndf*hiti,  Eleusine  coracana,  holds  the  second  place,  with, 
in  1880*81,  63,579  acres  or  20*54  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage.  It 
is  mostly  raised  tn  the  two  southom  sub-divisions  of  Mdngaon  and 
Mahad.  Ndchni  is  grown  both  on  hill  slopes  and  on  uplands  near 
rice  fields.  On  hill  slopes  the  soil  is  cleared  of  brushwood  and  the 
brushwood  burnt  as  manure.  The  surface  is  Bmoothed,  and,  when 
BufBciently  wetted  by  rain,  the  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mud. 
Beyond  watching  that  animals  do  not  destroy  the  field  no  trouble 
is  taken  until  the  crop  is  reaped  by  plucking  off  the  ears.  The  ears 
are  thrown  into  a  blanket  and  the  seed  worked  out  by  the  feet.  In 
growing  nmhni  on  uplands  near  rice  fields,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
cowdung  and  grass  which  ia  burnt  during  the  cold  weather.  It  ia! 
then  ploughed  twice  soon  after  the  first  rainfall,  and  is  again 
ploughed  twice  at  a  week^s  interval.  The  other  processes  are  th( 
same  as  in  growing  rice  in  sweet  rice  lani 

Vati,  Panicum  miliaro,  holds  the  third  place,  with,  in  1880-81 
49,097  acres  ©rl  586  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage.  It  is  raised  mostly 
in  Roha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahad,  and  is  always  grown  after  7idchnii 
Except^  that  on  the  steeper  slopes  brushwood  is  not  burnt,  as  thi 
soil  keeps  enough  power  from  Ihe  former  year's  burning,  thi 
style  of  tillage  ia  the  same  as  in^fidchni  tillage. 


I 


>  A  Maaofiable  rainfnll  would  be  tn  June  twenty  inches,  in  July  twemty,  in  AugiiA 
iKirty,  in  8e|>tombcr  fifteen,  imd  in  Oct6l)cr  tivo«  Fatluru  of  rain  juat  aficr  tbu  nut 
U  trails [ikn ted  in  fatal  to  the  cropis.     Pamino  Commissioo  Ueport^  17- 

^  Iq  lands  near  nvers  a  Mcood  orop  is  aown, 
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ffarik  or  Kodraf  Paspalum  scrobicnlatunj,  holds  the  fourth  place 
ith,  m  1880.81,  31,660  acres  or  10^23  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage. 
t^owa  eitber  on  flat  land  or  ou  the  steep  slopes  of  hills,  and  is 
'^  and  to  Bomo  esteut  in  Boha  and  Mahdi 
i'*(!s  not  require  the  soil  to  hav^e  brash  wood 
3TOt  un  it.  The  soil  is  ploughed  four  timoa  after  the  first  rainfall^ 
ad  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  Tho  crop  is  once  weeded  by  hand 
id  ripens  aboat  the  end  of  October  or  tho  beginning  of  November* 
sffiiiu  has  a  narcotic  property,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
iliaed  by  steeping  it  in  a  mixture  of  cowdnng  and  water  before 
ingit  Ev^en  after  it  has  boon  steeped,  Itarlk  has  an  unpleasant 
on  those  not  accnstomed  to  it 

Of  I5,0S1  acres  under  pulse,  5899  wore  under  black  gram, 
las  mungo.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  Mangaon,  Hoha,  and 
the  rice  crop  has  been  reaped.  For  tho  udkl  crop  the 
bit  is  ploughed  three  times,  and  tho  clods  of  earth  are  broken  by 
bo  hand.  No  manure  is  used  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 
crop  ripens  about  March.  Vdid  flour  ia  used  as  food  in  a 
ikfioty  of  ways^  and  the  stalks  of  tho  plant  are  a  good  fodder  for 
utile.  Of  other  pulses  tur  and  r»«//  are  grown  ia  ttoha,  Mdngaon, 
fid  MahrUl,  and  gram  in  Mdngaon  only, 

Senaminu,  fil,   Sesamum  indicum,  occupying,  in  1S80-81,  4413 

creSj  is  raised  mostly  in  Mangaon  and  Mahdd,  and  grows  best  on 

lirly  flat  laud.     Tho  soil  does  not  require  to  have  brushwood  burnt 

it  and  is  only  ploughed  twice  after  rain  has  fallen*     No  manure 

u«ed  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  from  the  middle  to  the  end 

Jimo.     The  crop  does  not  require  to  be  weeded  and  ripens  about 

be  beginning  of  November. 

II  /.  Crotolaria  juncea,  grown  almost  entirely  in  Mangaon^ 

.:^  ..  :  )'81,  1497  acres  under  tillage.    It  is  sown  in  November 

tbe  rice  is  harvested.     The  soil  is  roughly   ploughed  twice 

A^^-         1  sown  broadcast.     The  st^alks  are  uprooted  in  March 

in  water,  until  the  bark,  which  contains  the  fibre,  cun 

stnpiXfd  by   the  hand.     Hemp  is  used  for    making   nets   and 

Dpea^    and   is  sent  in  small   quantities  to  Bombay,  Batara,  Poena, 

ad  Katnigiri.     Hemp  torches  are  made  by  tying  together,  in  four 

five  places,  about  2U0  stalks  with  their  fibres,  each  torch  being 

>at  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches  round.    Hemp  matches  are  also 

v^  Boboras  who  cut  each  stalk  into  about  six  pieces  and  dip 

into  a  solution  of  sulphur. 

Betcl-Ieaf,^tTW,  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  thp  plantations 
^twen  Alibkg  and  ChauL    The  soil  is  well  ploughed  and  dug,  ridges 
ro  made,  and  tho  betel -vine  cuttings  planted  on  the  ridges*     Tur 
are  set  in  the  ground  for  the  vines  to  grow  up.     They   ai*e 
9d  witb  pairn  leaves  and   manujred  with  fish.     If  well  watered 
Iv  U  after  the  first  year.      During  the  rains  tho  loaves  • 

to  Bomiiay. 

The  Betel^palm,  sopdri,  is  grown-in  large  numl)ors,  from  50,000  to 

'vlu  cocoa-;    '       'mtations  along  the  Alibtlg  coast.     After  the 

o  dried  .  n  to  the  ground  they  are  buried  about  twa 
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inches  doep  in  looseDod  and  levelled  soil.     When  tho  sendlings   ar 
a  yeai*  old,  tbej  arc  planted  out  in.  July  and  buried  about  two  foe 
deep.     The  soil  is  then  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ndchni 
eoTne times  with   the  addition  of  cowdnng..    During  the  first   fou^ 
months  tho  plant  does  not  require   watering.     After  four  months 
it  is  watered   either  daily  or  at  an  interval  of  one  or  two  days, 
well  watered  betel -palm  begins  to  yield  nuts  in    its  fifth  or  sixtlj 
ye4ir.     But  if  water  is  stinted  the  tree  does  not  begin  to  bear  till  i1| 
is  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  old.     The  tree  yields  twice  and  sometime 
thrice  in  a  year,  about  250  nuts  being  considered  an  average  yearlj 
yield.     The  prjt^  in  tho  local  market  is  about  700  or  800  nuts  for  2^ 
(Re.  1).     The  nuts  are  not  inferior  to  Thana  nuts  and  are  sent 
Bombay  where  they  are  sold  at  firom  6s.  to  Ss.  (Rs,  3-Rs.  4)  amau»H 

The  Mango,  dmha,  Mangifera  indica,  grows  ^nld  throughout  the 
district ;  but  giufted  mangoes  are  little  grown  except  in  Alibag 
Chaul,  and  Revdanda.     The  common  mangoes  are  sent  green 
Bombay  for  pickling. 

The  Pine-apple,  ananas,  AnanassJi  sativa,  grows  mostly  in  Chan 
and  Revdanda.  It  does  not  want  manure,  and  when  properly  shadei] 
and  watered  the  fruit  reaches  a  large  size  and  is  very  sweet 
Pine-apples  are  genemlly  sold  at  from  Id,  to  lUl.  (Sps.-l  annn) 

{>iece,  and  are  mostly   bought  for  export  to   Bombay  where  theJ 
etch  fropi  6ci  to  1^.  (4  as. -8  a^.)  each,     From  lOjOOO  to  1 5,000  ar| 
yearly  sent  from  Chaul  to  Bombay. 

Tho  chief  Kolaba  husbandman  are  Ktmbis,  Mai-i^thfis,  Musalmil 
Mbars,  and   Br^hmans,     Bhand^iria,  ObavkalHbiB,  and  Pachkalshil 
are  gardeners  rather  than  husbandmen.     Very  tew  Brdhmans  wori 
in   the   fields  with    their   own   hands.     They   hold  land   both 
proprietors  and  tenants,  and  either  employ  labourers,  or  sublet  th^ 
land  to  tenants  who  pay  them  a  fixed  f?hare  of  the  produce.     Nea 
Thai,  on  the  shore  alwut  six  miles  north  of  Alibag,  are  several  village 
chiefly  of  Bhandilris  and  Kolis,  but  in  no  villages  do  all  the  peopld 
belong  to  one  caste.     Bhandari  husbandmen  are  found  entirely  o^ 
the  coast,  MarAtbas  chiefly  in  inland  villages,  Musalm^ns  and  Mhdr 
in  the  south  sub*division   of   Mahad,  and  Kunbis  over  the  whole 
district.  _ 

The  Kunbi  generally  lives  in  a  small  house  with  mnd  and  grav^ 
walls,  and  a  thatched  gabled  roof  held  up  by  wooden  posts  let 
in   at  the  corners.     Tho  rafters  are   generally  bamboos,   and  tl 
thatch  bundles  of  rice  and  eoarse  straw,      A  rough  wooden  fram^ 
lot  into   the  wall,   supports  a  small  door  made  as  often  of  spl 
bamboos  asjof  wood,  and  one  or  two  small  holes  in  tho  wall  sern 
to  let  in  a  little  air  and  light  and  to  let  out  smoke.     The  inside 
generally  divided  into  two  comiiartments,  a  larger,  where  thefamilj 
cook  and  live  in  the  day  time,  au*d  a  smaller  the  sleeping  and  storfl 
room.   At  the  gable  enda  ot*  tho-house  there  is  usually  alean-to-sbe 
in  which  cattle  and  field  tools  are  kept,  and  grass  and  wood  &toi*e^ 


^   A  iietAiled  nccaiint  of  tho  culture  of  }»otel  pabn«  is  given  in  ili<i  Th^iia  Stakti»ti( 
Account,  Bombay  Uazctte43r,  XII t.  *21>b*300.  • 
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MariSt1m*s  liouac  i»  gimcrally  better  and  neator  tlian  a  Konbi's, 
ritli  9uii-ilried  brick  wtills^  tileil  rodf,  a  frout  veranda,  and^  iu  tho 
lir   floason,  an  outer  booth  of  pahu  loaE  matting  with   cnrcfully 
floor,    Moftt  Bnthnmiia  imd  Uusabtuiii*;  live  in  wuU- built 
I  on  atone  plinths,     Tho  walls  aro  of  nmsotiry  or  bornfc 
:  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.     The  wooii  work  is  strong,  and  the  dour 
rwindow^  fi*ames  aro   neatly  put  together.     The  village  Mhdr 
isually  liveji  in  a  small  si^hapeleaa  roughly  built  hut  with  mud  w^alla 
id   thatehed  roof.      The  Kuubi  gonemlly  owns  a  pair  of  bullocks, 
cow  nr  botfalo,  and  a  few  hena.      His  field  tools  aro  a  plough, 
eo  barrows  one  with   short   wooden   teeth,   a  log  for   crushing 
'&,  and  a  flat  smoothing  board.     He  htm  al«o  two  or  three  picks, 
Dok«,  hoo8,  and  sickles,  and  half  a  tlozen  clod-crushing  mallets* 
household  gear  is  a  few  copper  and  brass  cups  and  saucers,  and 
ro  or  thri3e  cooking  pots.    Ho  carries  his  water  and  cooks  his  food 
earthen  vessels.     A  few  of  tho  better  clu8s  st-ore   enough   ndchni 
harik  to  support  their  families  for  a  few  jnonths  after  harvest 
tid  to  supply  Becd,  but,  as  a  rule,  Kunbis  have   no   store  of  grain. 
Except  that,  in  the  mutter  of  honsehuld  goods,  they  are  often  bettor 
than  Kuul^is,  these  details  apply  to  most  ManUha  husbandiuen. 
ji    Mahiitl   and   Miinga/jn,    much  of  which  is  rocky  and  barren, 
ae  Kunbis   aro   extremely  poor.      The  Kunbi  is  an  orderly  and 
rdworking  husbandman,   very  skilful   in   damming  streams  and 
[tting  water-courses  ftjr  rice  fields.     Wherever  the  soil  fiuits  and 
tor  he   grows   garden  crops   and  uses    manure    fi'eely, 
I   is  orderly  and  steady,   but  iu  a  less  degi*ee  than  the 
ibi,  and   his  style  of  tillage   shows  that  he  has  not   the  samo 
tient  endurance  of  hard  work.     The  Musalmau  is  a  bad  cultivator, 
lo  has  no  energy  and  no  perseverance,  and  many  Musalmans,  who  are 
Bhers  and  sailors  in  the  fair  season,  are  less  dependent   than  other 
j«bandmen  on  the  snccess  of  their  tillage.    They  use  manure  freely, 
bit   aro  less  careful    about   ploughing   and    weeding,    and  seldom 
altivata  fields  of   poor  soil.     The   Mliars  are  skilled  in  cutting  the 
a»V08  used   as   roof  props   and   in   building   stone   embankments, 
jplos,  and  causeways.     They  have  not  the  sjinie  inducement  to 
come  good  cultivators  as  Kunbis  and  others  who  entirely  depend 
the  outturn  of  their  fields.  Many  Marathas  and  some  few  Kunbis 
projirietoi'^  with  tenantn  under  them,  but  the  bidk   aro  small 
'  Ts,  many  of  them  also  working  as  field  labourers.     Nearly 
^rced  in  some  way  or  other  to  add  to  the   supplies  of   food 
xwsi  from  their  iields, 

'lost  scarcity  of  which  local  memory  remains  was  the  famine 
The  distress  caused  by  want  of  rain  and  failure  of  crops  waa 
sed  by  the  influx  of  st-arving  people  from  the  Dcccan.     Groat 
bors  are  said  to  have  died  and  cjiildi*en  are  said  to  have  bei^n  sold 
*food.     Tho  pric^  of  husked  rice  rose  to  abont  3|  pounds  tho  rupee 
tg.  iOO  a  khandi),  and  of  cleaned  rice  to  two  pounds  the  rupoo 
1  a  «Atr).     But  a  great  fall  in  ]irices  followed  tho  timely  import 
'  digal  rico  into  Bombay.  To  relieve  the  distress,  entire  reuiissiona 
it,  during  fKjriods  varying  frour  eight  months  to  two  years,  wa^ro 
fanfced,  and  privf^to  doles  of  food  were  distributed,  state  granaries 
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were  opened,  tlie  e3q)ort  of  rice  forbidden,  and  payments  made  for 
burning  or  burying  the  dead.^ 

In  1817-18  there  was  a  groat  scarcity  of  food  approaching  to  a 
famine.  Rich  natives  distributed  food,  and  remissions  to  tho  extent 
of  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  were  granted.  As  tho  scarcity 
was  not  attended  with  loss  of  life  and  lasted  only  a  year,  no 
Government  relief  measures  were  resorted  to.^  In  1818  in  tho 
old  S^nkshi  division,  part  of  the  salt  rice  crop  was  damap^ed  by 
unusually  high  spring  tides.  Remissions  were  granted  to  the 
amount  of  £3775  (Rs.  37,750).^  In  1852  continual  heavy  rain  from 
the  7th  to  the  12th  of  December  damaged  grain  and  other  produce 
Btacked  in  the  fields.*  In  1854  an  exceedingly  good  harvest  was  tho 
outcome  of  a  most  favourable  rainfall.  But,  on  the  first  of  November, 
a  terrible  hurricane  completely  destroyed  every  sort  of  field  produce 
whether  standing  or  stacked.  In  the  garden  lands  of  Underi  and 
Revdanda  the  cocoanut  and  betelnut  plantations  sufiered  very 
severely.  Many  trees  were  either  blown  down,  or  were  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  made  valueless.  Many  water-courses  were  damaged, 
and  the  distress  among  the  people  was  such  that  remissions  of  more 
than£1200  (Rs.  12,000)  were  granted.  In  the  following  year  (1855) 
the  rainfall  was  scanty  all  over  the  district,  and  more  than  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000)  of  revenue  had  to  be  remitted.^ 

In  1871  there  was  a  serious  drought  particularly  in  Mahad  and 
Mdngaon,  the  rainfall  in  Alibd,g  being  only  forty  inches.  Private 
subscriptions  were  raised  in  the  district  and  Government  gave  money 
advances  to  poor  husbandmen.  In  July  1875-76  floods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sdvitri  did  much  damage  in  Mahdd,  and,  early  in 
October,  in  Roha,  Mdngaou,  and  MahM.  In  July  1876-77  floods 
did  damage  in  Mahdd,  and  in  September  and  October  want  of  rain 
destroyed  about  half  the  upland  crops  in  Mahdd  and  injured  those 
in  Mdngaon.  In  1878-79  the  cold  weather  crops  were  much 
damaged  by  locusts.  As  a  rule  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  sometimes 
excessive.  When  the  rice  crop  fails  some  cold- weather  crop  can  bo 
grown  in  many  places. 


*  Colonel  £tberidge*8  Famines,  117.  *  Colonel  Etheridge's  Famines,  117. 

«  Rev.  Rec.  34  oflSSl,  246.  *  Rev.  Rec.  19  of  1857,  3088. 

«  Rev.  Rec.  IjS  of  1859  (Fart  IlL),  1100-1103, 
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Thr  1 872  census  retniTis  sTiowed  thirty-eiglit  bankers,  eight  money- 
••'^,  and  2347  merchants  and  traders.  Under  Capitalists  and 
he  1878  license-tax  assessment  papers  showed  5927  persona, 
rahmanSjPrabhus,MariUhii9,  Gujardt  Vauis,  and  Musalmaus* 
,  2951  had  yearly  incomes  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100-Rs.  150); 
£15  to  £25  (Rs.  150-R8.25(});  1343  from  £25  to  £35 
?250.Rs.  350) ;  210  from  £35  to  £50  (Rs.  850 -Rs.  500);  304 
km  .£50  to  £75  (Rs.  500-R3.  750) )  1G7  from  £75  to  £100  (Rs.  750- 
8.1000);  71  from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  1250) ;  97  from 
1125  to  £150  (Rs.  1250 -Rs.  1500) ;  GO  from  £150  to  £200  (Rs.  1500- 
2000)  ;  47  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  3000)  ;  22  from 
)0  tti  £400  (Rs.  3000  -  Rs.  4000) ;  10  from  £400  to  £500  (Rs,  4000- 
"OOO) ;  8  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000-Rs.  7500) ;  5  from  £750 
1000  (Rs.  7500- Rs.  10,000) ;  and  6  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 

The  only  coins  that  were  struck  by  Angria's  goTeniment  were 

r  '  iha  or  old   rupuOj  the  Janjira-Kolaba  or  new  rupees 

:    copper   pice.*     The  old  rupee  wa^   the   first  in 

rciilatM,*n  and  bore  a  Persian  inscription.     The  new  rupee  had  on 

Dth  sides  the  Manithi  word  shri  with  a  small  drilled  hole.^     The 

lib^g  picai  though  issued  from  Angria*s  mintj  bore  the   stamp 

the  king  of  Sdtdj^a.    At  present  (1882)  the  Imperial  currency  haa 

[>st  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  older  coinage. 

There  are  no  large  banking  establishments  in  the  disti'ict, 
loney-lending  is  genei'ally  carried  on  by  village  shopkeepers,  most 
'  whom  are  Marwdr,  Gujarat,  and  Marathi  VAnis. 

In  1854  there  was   one  banking  house  at  Alibag  from  which 
Kchange  bills,  or  hundw.yfere  issued  on  Bombay,  Poona,  and  Benares. 
lie  rates  of  commission  to  Bombay  from  November  to  May  were  a 
irter  per  cent,  and  from  June  to  October  half  a  per  cent;k>  Poona 
ae  per  cent ;   and  to  Bonareu  fj*om  two  to  three  per  cent.     Drafts 
Mora  given  for  larger  sums  than  £500   (Rs.  5000),  but  in 
r    cases   bills   could    be   obtained  for  as   much  as  £2500 
'(U<*.  25,000).    The  estimated  yearly  transactions  in  exchange  bUla 
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f  *  In  1842  the  Bombay  roint  aaas^  tables  show,  that  the  average  wdght  of  tho  old 
llihd'/  rutvf'«>  was   t7r64  graius,  ita  touch  84*75,  and  the  amount  of  pore  metal  it 
luna.    Bfi.  88*160  equalled  lOO  Bombay  currency  nipeea.     Eight 
iverace  weight  wsw  I7«)i*6  graias^  its  touch  &4'42,  and  thb  amount 
it  contained  144*324  grains.    87^46S  old  rupee*  equalled  100  Bombay 
_pt«ei.  In  both  of  tbeiie  years  theayerage  weight  of  the  new  rupt^e  waa  171*39 
iioifc!i78'25,  and  the  amount  of  pur©  mt^tuT  134 '089  graina^   81-200  new 
^etiuaU&d  Ra.  100  of  the  Bombay  currency.     Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VIL  (N&w  ScricA)» 

tnewooinwas  siined  b^cauae  the  East  India  Company  forlukde  petty  chief* 
limng.  Aa  a  fpocial  caiur  they  allowed  tho  Alibdg  mint  to  iabim  a  eilver  coin  of 
■  value  which  iUd  not  circulate  beyond  tbc  liinita  of  tho  tUX&^ 
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amounted  to  not  more  than  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).  At  present  (1882) 
exchange  bills  are  isaaed  for  any  amount  between  10^.  and  £500 
(Rs,  5-Rti.  5000)  on  Bombayj  Ahmedabad,  Poona,  Sataraj  and 
Chiplun  and  Khed  in  Ratnagiri,  The  bills  are  usually  granted 
payable  after  short  intervals,  and  sometimes  at  sight.  For  short 
intervals  the  discount  varies  from  one -half  to  two  per  cent,  and, 
if  the  bill  is  payable  at  sight,  the  interest  is  somewhat  higher* 
There  are  about  nine  bill-brokers  in  the  di^trictj  four  in  Mahad, 
three  in  Mdngaon,  and  two  in  Pen,  Of  late  years  post-office 
money-orders  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  exchange 
bills.     InBumnce  is  unknown. 

In  towns  the  classes  who  save  are  traders,  pleaders,  high 
Govemraent  servants,  and  large  lando^vners.  Of  their  savings,  it 
has  been  roughly  estimated  that  they  generally  spend  about  one- 
eighth  in  tho  celebration  of  domestic  events,  one-eighth  in  ornaments 
and  house  building,  and  the  remaining  sk^eighths  in  buying 
land  or  in  trade.  Instead  of  money  fees  pleaders  are  occasionally 
paid  in  land.  In  the  rural  parts  village  moneylenders  and  shop- 
keepers alone  lay  by  money.  Agris  in  Pen  who  work  in  salt-pans, 
and  the  coast  KoUs  who  are  employed  in  fishing  and  sea-trading 
are  generally  fairly  well-off.  The  Alibag  coast  Bhanddris  wero 
formerly  well-to-do  ;  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Excise  Regulations 
of  1879,  their  condition  has  declined.^  Cultivators  as  a  class  aro 
not  generally  in  a  position  to  save;  ^vith  them  the  poasession  of 
capital  is  the  exception  and  the  want  of  capital  the  rule. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Revenue  Survey  (1854)  land  has 
been  in  great  request  among  almost  all  classes,  but  there  is  little  in 
the  market  as  landholders  do  not  part  with  their  holdings  unless 
they  are  forced  to  sell.  In  consequence  of  the  keen  competition 
among  bujners,  an  acre  of  ordinary  rice  land  fetches  from  J^IO  to 
£30  (Rs,  100-Rs.  300).  At  civil  court  sales,  or,  on  the  failure  of  a 
husbandman  to  pay  the  Government  assessment,  traders  occasionally 
bid  for  lands.  Some  of  the  Pen  capitalists  invest  from  £500  to 
£1000  (Rs.  SOOO'Rs.  10,000)  in  the  reclamation  of  salt  marshes. 
Traders  invest  part  of  their  savings  in  trade,  but  most  in  money- 
lending*  In  towns,  where  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  fair  rent,  rich 
traders  sometimes  invest  money  in  house-building.  Such  cases  aro 
rare,  and  tho  general  feeling  is  that  house-building  is  not  a  profitable 
investment*  All  classes  are  anxious  to  own  a  good  house.  Brdhmans, 
Khatris,  Gujardt  and  Mdrwdr  Vfinis,  Shenvis,  Mdlis  in  AMhiig,  and 
Beni-Isrdels,  Musalmans,  and  Agris  in  Pen  are  the  chief  builders  and 
improvers  of  houses.  A  man  who  makes  money  generally  pulls  down 
the  strong,  ilKlighted,  and  thatched  building  in  which  his  forefathers 
lived,  when  the  chief  object  was  to  avoid  the  display  of  wealth,  and 
in  its  place  raises  a  showy  house,  t^-stoned,  tiled,  airy,  and,  if  he 
can  afford  it,  decorated  outside  with  carvings  and  pictures. 
Show  is  more  sought  fiftar  thaSi  strength,  luid  many  of  the  newer 


*  Boforo  the  paaaintf  of  Act  V.  of  1878  j^BliaudAri  womiin  was  wjarody  ever  men 
working  in  iho  Qelu  ;  now  it  15  a  common  sight.  Mr.  C.  S.  Ohitoin,  AcUug  Uuxur 
Deputy  Cglkctur. 
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^tjsea  fti*e  bnilt  of  inferior  materials.     Except  seven  or  eight  Roha 

[uftalmiUis  wbo  Lave  boats  of  tlieir  owd,  the  tihipping  of  the  district 
ither  beloDga  to,  or  is  mortgaged  to,  mombera  of  the  trading  clasaes. 
Phe  niinil>er  of  people  who  buy  GovemixioTit  securities  is  very  smiilK 
few  JO  vectors,  except  officialsj  are  satit*Bed  with  the  low  rates  of 
itoreat  paid  by  the  Goverttmeut  Savings  Bank,  At  the  close  of 
"iioyear  1880-81  (31  st  March)  the  amount  of  the  Saving«  Bank 
|e|)08its  was  £985  (Rs.  9850)  against  £G8i  (Rs.  6840)  in  1877-78. 

The  leading  moneyleaders  are  Gujarat  Vfiuis,  Marwdr  Vdnis,  and 
Jrdhmana.  Next  to  them  come  ISouars,  a  few  MaMthi  Vanisj 
^lasalmansj  and  Shimpis.  A  few  Prabhus,  Malis,  KoHs,  Kasdrs^ 
^henviSi  and  Beni*Isrd.eU,  and,  in  the  salt  villages,  Agris  also  lend 
Honey.  Almost  all  the  smaller  osumrs  have  some  other  calling 
i^keeping  or  husbandry.  The  richest  moneylender  in  the 
in  the  Alibfig  sub-division,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
[Rs.  3,00,000),  In  Roha  there  are  five  worth  from  £5000  to 
(Rg.  50,000- Rs,  1,50,000)  J  in  Pen  there  are  two  worth 
l)out  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  each,  two  worth  about  £7500 
3.  75,000)  each,  thi'ce  worth  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  each,  ten 
[forth  frum  £2500  to  £5000  (Rs,  25,000-Rs,  50,000),  and  thirty 
>orth  fniim  £1000  to  £2500  (Rs.  10,000- Rs  25,000) ;  in  Mahad 
|jcre  ar*^  throe  worth  about  £7500  (Rs.  75,000),  and  five  worth 
0  (Rs.  50,000)  ;  in  Manga«>n  there  is  at  Ghodegaon  a 
.1  worth  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  and,  at  Morbe,  a  Sondr 
dfth  about  £7500  (Rg,  75,000)  ;  and  five  worth  about  £5000 
♦K)0)  in  other  parts  of  the  sub-division.  Besides  being  largo 
Il'ts  and  contractors,  these  men  invest  part  of  their  capital 
bu}  iiig  cloth,  wood,  opium,  silver,  gold,  salt,  and  grain. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  book-keej»ing.  The  aocounta 
"are  written  sometimes  in  Marathi,  sometimes  in  Gnjardti,  and 
[>me times  in  Marwari.  Some  keep  a  rough  daybook,  kacha-kharda^ 
which  all  transactions  are  at  onca  entered  in  detail j^  some  keep 
i  proper  daybook  rojmcl  in  which  entries  are  made  at  intervals  of 
week  or  as  it  suits  the  account-keeper;  some  keep  the  haithi 
V  (  in  which  the  borrower  enters  in  his  own  hand  the  sums 
i  with,  if  necessary,  a  receipt  stamp aifixed,  the  lender  entering 
ttims  paid  from  time  to  time  on  the  opposite  side-  About  one-tenth 
^  tJie  moneylenders  wi^ite  their  accounts  on  loose  pieces  of  paper^  and 
[)mo  keep  no  accounts  beyond  making  entries  on  the  batrk  of  the 
«mds.  Tliey  are  sufficiently  protected  by  bonds  and  mortgage  deeds^ 
by  pawned  oruaTQents. 

L«     '■        1 'al  with  ail  clas?sea  of  borrowers.     None  of  them  confine 

1  Lj^s  either  ontirely  to  the   richer  entirely* to  the   poor. 

largi!  towns   hmdholdius:  moneylomlers  lend  their  tenants    rico 

I'  rvArn  for  seed  and  for  food  without  security.     It  is  npt  usual 

ice  grain  to  other  peoples*  tenants,  and,  when  advances  are 

L5tr         ' '-  are  required  in  pledge.     Grain  advances  are  repaid 

a'  in  kind  ;  if  in  money  wrth  interest  at  the  market 

^  Of  tUu  day,  if  in  kind  double  the  quantity  of  gi-ain  advanced 
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for  food  and  half  as  much  again  as  that  lent  for  g©t>d  laro  reqnired^ 
Tlie  village  monoj lender  is  almost  always  a  GujaMt  of  u  Mdrwif 
Vaiii  who  keeps  a  store  of  rice,  cloth,  tobacco^  and  groceries.  The 
villagers  buy  from  hiiu  on  credit  at  high  prices  and  pay  at  harvest 
in  grain^  Frequently  in  the  months  after  harvest  they  bring  rica| 
to  the  village  shopkeeper  and  exchange  it  for  stores.  In  the  Pel 
salt-land  villages  many  Agri  landholders  and  village  headmen  lend 
money  and  grainj  and  buy  or  take  in  pawn  the  holJings  of  th 

Eoorer  husbandmen,  Tlieir  reputation  as  creditors  is  not  bad, 
Jiot  villages  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  Uwts  lend  money  and  grain, 
Khots  are  not  thought  hard  in  their  dealings.  They  seldom  buy 
land  or  take  land  in  mortgage.  Mdrwdr  and  local  Vani  leoderg 
are  universally  hated.  They  charge  high  interest,  deceive  theii? 
debtors  by  failing  to  credit  them  with  payments,  have  underhand 
dealings  with  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  courts,  harass  their 
debtors  with  distress  waiTants,  force  their  debtors  to  mortgage  thei 
land,  and  sell  their  debtors'  honseSj  or  imprison  them  in  the  civil  jail 

In  1854,  the  yearly  cash  rates  of  interest  varied,  to  rich  borrowcrSj 
from  seven  to  nine  per  cent  with  pawn,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent  without  pawn  ;  to  middle  class  borrowers  with  small  estateflj 
the  rates  varied  from  eighteen  to  thirty-seven  "per  cent;  and   to 
husbandmen  and  labourers  from  forty  to  two  hundred  per  cent     The 
current   (1882)  rates,  in   small  dealings  when  an  ^ticle  is  pawned, 
vary  from  one  per  cent  to  SJ  per  cent  a  month ;  in  petty  agricultural 
advances,  both  on  personal  security  and  with  a  Hen  on  props,  fr^i 
IJ  to  8^  per  cent  a  month  ;  in  large  dealings,  with  a  mortgage  o: 
movable  property,  from  a  half  to  one  per  cent  a  month,  and^  with 
mortgage  on  immovable  property,  from  three-quarters  in  Ndgothn 
to  one  per  cent  a  month  in  Maluid  ;  and  to  labourers,  on  the  personal 
security  of  himself  and  a  friend,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  con 
a  month.     The  monthly  rate  of  interest,  to  a  rich  husbandman   O] 
artisan,  is  fr-ora   three-eighths  to  five-eighth  per  cent ;   to  one 
middling  circumstances  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  pei 
cent ;  and  to  one  in  a  poor  state  from  two  to  six  per  cent. 

In  dealings  with  the  poorer  huybandraen,  especially  when  grain  i 
advanced,  interest  is  charged  in  kind  and  the  crops  made  security^ 
manotii  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  At  harvest  time  the  cropi 
is  handed  to  the  lender,  who,  after  deducting  what  is  due  as  interesi 
pays  the  borrower  for  the  balance  at  the  market  rate  of  grain  i 
certain  specified  months*  A  clear  yeaiOy  profit  of  from  six  to  twelve 
per  cent  is  thought  a  fair  I'eturn  for  capital  sunk  in  laud.  Trad  era 
and  shopkeepers  among  themselves  charge  interest  for  the  mmvai 
year  beginning  from  Ktltilk  (November).  In  other  transaction] 
«om©  charge  for  the  calendar  year  and  some  from  the  date  mention^ 
in  the  lK>nd,  , 

Middling  and  small  traders  co^j  on  their  business  eithei:  parti  J 
or  entirely  on  borrowed  capital.  In  Mahild  and  Mang/ion  nearlj 
all,  and,  in  the  rest  of  the  district,  at  least  half  of  the  husbandmen 
w^ho  are  registered  occupants,  have  to  boiTow  on  the  security  of  thi 
,  growing  crop.  Except  in  irdugaon  and  M jihad,  where  iiigj 
assessments  are  said  fiometimes  to  foi:ce  landholders  to  borrow,  tl 
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^^^H^»  i  ^ted^e8s  is  due  to  want  of  thrift  and  foretlionght. 

^H^c'  iiificultfora  husbandman  to  free  himself  from 

^^r^         tiLor.      Fitld  wages  are   seldom   high    eoough   to   support 
■  I  workers  for  more  than  seven   months  in  the  year.     But 

there  is  a  fair  miscellaneous  local  demand  for  labour j  and  considerable 
gnms  are  earned  by  cart  traffic  along  the  main  lines  of  road,  and, 
by  pack-bullock  traffic^  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Mahdd  and  Mdngaon. 
In  November  and  December,  when  the  rice  crop  is  housed,  many 
Marath^  and  Mhilrs  go  to  Bombay,  where  they  work  as  labourers  till 
the  end  of  If  ay,  and  then  return  to  their  fields.     Many  Mar^thAa 
d  Mhdrs  in  Mahid,  and  a  few  in  other  sab-divisions,    support 
lemselves  by  military  service.     Besides  large  remittances  sent  by 
len  on  service,  about  £9500  (Rs.  95,000)   are  yearly  paid  by  the 
;ate  to  military  pensioners  chiefly  in  Mah^d.     The  poorer  classes 
Koliba,  on  the  whole,  spend  larger  sums  on  marriage  and  other 
mily  occasions  than  the   corresponding  classes  in  Ratndgiri,  and 
[uite  as  much   as  the  corresponding  classes  in   the  Deccan.     They 
nerally  have  to  borrow  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50- Rs.  60)  to  pay  for 
eir  daughters'  weddings,  but  they  do  not^  on  this  account,  lower 
elr  family  expenses,  until  the  debt  begins  to  be  collected,  and 
the   lender  gets   the   crop    or    the   land     into    his    hands.      The 
season  of   greatest    distress    is     from     May  to  November,      It  is 
generally  about    this  time  that  moneylenders  drive  their  hardest 
bflirgains.      Indebtedness  is  so  general   that  the  grain-dealer  and 
"ie  moneylender  are  everywhere  a  necessity.    The  borrowers  admit 
B   usefuliiess   of  the    lenders,  and,  on   the   whole,   are   satisfied 
ith  their  terms.     Of  the  larger  landholders  or  khoh  a  considerable 
itimber  are  said  to  be  in  debt.     The  village  income  is  in  most  cases 
too  small  to  support  the  numerous  sharers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get 
hat  they  consider  suitable  employment. 

Borrowers,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  one  lender  only*     When  seriously 

volved  and  hard-pressed,  or  when  unable  to  get  further  advances, 

ley   sometimes  open   an   account   with   a  fresh   creditor.     Some 

[ebtors,  it  is  sAid,  owe  money  to  as  many  as   ten   lenders,   but  the 

fenders  seldom  combine  to  take  steps  against  the   debtor  for  their 

common  good.     Competition  is  generally  keen.     Each  lender  does 

best  to  secure   for  himself  the  largest  possible   share  of  the 

ibtor's  property,  getting  decrees  against  his  crop,  or  seizing  it  ae 

lon  as  it  is  reaped.     A  debt  is  hardly  ever  written  off  as   a  bad 

*bt,  and  outstanding  balances  are  brought  down  year  by   year  for 

more   than  twenty-fi^e  years.     Agrarian  crimes,  due  to  the  pressure 

creditors,  were  common  before  1875;  since  1875  no  cases  have 

urred.     The  offenders  were  generally  Kunbis  and  MJidrs,  and  the 

ictims  Mdrwar  Vinis.* 

Land  mortgages  are  common.^    Many  Kunbis,  Kolis,  and  Agris 

raise  money  to  meet  their  marriage  and  other  family  expenses  by 
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t  In  1SS0  in  two  ca^es,  one  In  Alibdg  and  the  other  in  Mjih4d,  debtorii  bonded 
getb«r  wni  robbed  some  M4rwir  V4niB  of  their  bonds  and  account  books.  In  1871 
krec  MAnvdLr  moueyienderB  were  killed  in  Peo.  In  1S73  the  people  of  some  villAges 
'^iljik'  ^fnried  Bome  Mdrw4r  Vdnis  to  death  ;  and  three  Mhire  were  charged 
ti:  a  Prabhu  monejrltnder.     In  1875  a  Mirwir  Vtoi  was  robbed  of 
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mortgaging  their  lands.     Creditors  often  take  the  mc  landa 

into  their  possession,  and,  after  paying  the  Govemtneiii  .  ^  .  lievote 
the  surplus  first  to  the  payment  of  interest,  and  then,  if  anything 
retnaing,  to  the  reduction  of  the  original  debt.  ADother  mode  is  to 
apply  the  net  profit  to  the  payment  of  interest,  the  debtor  undertaking 
to  pay  the  Govern  men  t  cess.  In  some  instances  the  debtor  continuea 
to  hold  the  land,  pays  the  assessment  and  interest,  and  keeps  the 
surplus.  In  some  cases  the  mortgagee  forecloses  the  mortgage  and 
has  the  land  entered  in  his  name.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  land  remains 
in  the  name  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  husbandman  and  tho 
mortgagee  share  the  crop.  When  land  has  been  made  over  to  the 
lender  or  mortgagee  the  former  holder  is  generally  kept  as  a  tenant. 
In  rice  land  the  common  agreement,  known  as  half  share  or  ardhel^ 
is  that  each  party  takes  an  equal  share,  and  that  tlie  landlord  pays 
the  Government  assessment.  In  uplands  the  ordinary  agreement  ia 
that  the  tenant  gives  one-third  of  the  produce. 

About  one-sixteenth  of  the  cultivating  and  labonring  classes  are 
believed  to  mortgage  their  labour  to  moneylenders,  obtaining  in 
return  from  £6  to  £8  (Rs.  60 -Rs,  80)  to  spend  on  marriages  or  on 
other  family  events.  If  the  master  binds  himself  to  provide  the 
borrower  with  food  and  clothing,  the  yearly  pay  of  the  servant 
varies  from  12*?.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  15)  ;  and,  if  the  servant  has  to 
find  his  own  food,  it  variea  from  £1  4^.  to  £2  lOs,  (Rs.  12'Rs.25), 
At  these  rates  a  man  would  serve  from  four  to  eight  years  for  a  £10 
(Rs-  100)  loan.  Except  in  rare  cases  service  is  never  pledged  in 
advance.  While  he  is  working  off  his  debt  the  bondsman  cannot 
make  any  private  earnings.  But  the  master  has  no  claim  on  the 
services  of  the  bondsman's  wife  or  of  his  children.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  master  to  pay  the  debtor's  incidental  expenses  at 
births  and  on  other  family  occasions,  nor,  unless  he  wishes  him  to 
live  in  his  house,  is  it  usual  for  the  master  to  provide  the  labourer 
with  shelter.  These  mortgages  of  labour  are  personal  ;  they  never 
become  hereditary.  The  debtors  generally  faithfully  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  do  not  leave  their  masters'  service  for  better-paid 
employment.     There  are  no  hereditary  servants. 

Craftsmen,  as  a  rule,  boiTow  money  on  easier  terms  than 
husbandmen.  The  number  of  skilled  town  craftsmen  whose  work 
commands  high  wages  is  small.  The  few  that  are  found,  though 
more  prosperous  than  the  other  wage-earning  classesj  are  not  free 
from  debt.  Village  craftsmen,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  black- 
smiths, though  not  soberer  or  more  frugal,  are  somewhat  shrewder, 
better  off,  and  readier  to  send  their  boys  to  school  than  most 
Mar^tha  or  Kunbi  husbandmen. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  (1845),  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  masons  were  paid  from  6d.  to  9^.  (4-6  as.)  a  day. 
From  1845  to  1860  their  waggs  ranged  from  9rf.  to  Is,  (6*8  a*.), 
and  fi'om  1860  to  1870  from  Vs.  to  1*,  Oc/.  (8-14  os).  In  1881  the 
daily  wages  of  a  carpenter  varied  from  1^.  to  2s.  (8  as. -Re,  1),  of  a 
mason  from  lOJd.  to  1^.  6d.  (7  -12  a^*.),  and  of  a  bricklayer  from 
6rf.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.).  The  high  price  of  skilled  labour  is  due, 
partly  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  work,  and  partly  to  the  limited 
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skilled  labour.     Up  to  1850  laboorera   were    paid  from 

.  (li-2  a»,)  a  day,  between  1850  aud  1865  from  '3d.  to  i^d, 

a*.)i  *^^d  between  1805  and  1876  from  4kd.  to  i5d.   (3-4  as,), 

Ip  tu  1850^  the  daily  wage  of  a  female  labourer  was  2^d,    [an,  H), 

Dm  1851   to  1866  3d.  {as,  2),  and  from  1867  to  1876  ^d,  (as,  3). 

1881    a  male    labourer  earned  from  3Jii.   to  4^d,  (24-3  as,), 

ad  a  female  labourer  from  2id,  to  3|<Z.  (li-2i   a^.).     Since  1850 

'      I 'a  daily  wages  liave  riisen  from  IJci.  to2td,  (1  anna- 1  ^  as.), 

-  in  wages  has,  to  some  extent,  been  due  to  the  increased 

st  ui  the  ordinary  food  grains.     Kxcept  in  very  few  cases,  wages 

paid  in  cash  daily,  when  the  work  lasts  for  only  a  week  or  two, 

sod  half-weekly  or  weekly  when  the  engagement  is  for  a  longer 

3riod.     Unskilled  labourers  work  from  about  sunrise  to  sunset 

ith  two  hours*  rest  for  their  midday  meal.     Women  are  generally 

iged  on  field  workj  but,  if  higher  rates  offer,  they  turn  their 

ads  to  other  branches  of  labour. 

In  spite  of  the  great  rise  in  wages  the  condition  of  the  rural 

fcbourers  is  said  to  show  few  signs  of  improvement.     This  is  partly 

^ne  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  more  to  their  love   of  drink, 

^to  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  they  run  into  debt.     In  large 

as,  where  labourers  are   better   off,    they   spend   their   surplus 

imings  first  on  liquor,  then  on  clothes,   and  lastly  on   ornaments 

ad  bettor  food.     Before,  during,  and   after  the   rains  is   the  busy 

son,  when  all  landholders  want  help  to  prepare,  weed,  and  reap 

fields.     At  other  times  labourers  are  employed  in  house- 

,  road-work,  cutting  gi*ass  and  fuel,  and  caiTying  burdens. 

During  the  1803-04  famine  the  price  of  husked  rice  was  3i  pounds 

Ihe  rupee,  and  of  cleaned  rice  two  pounds  the  rupee.     For  such 

as  they  are  available  before  1849-50,  the  price  returns  show, 

j»  grain,  the  rupee  price  of  the  first  sort  of  rice,  the  food  of  the 

dv  classes,  varjdng  from  llOJ  pounds  in  1841-42  to  39^  pounds 

824-25,  a  year  of  much  scarcity  in  most  parts  of  the  Presidency, 

f  averaging  771  pounds.     During  the  same  time  the  rupee  price 

of  ndehni,   Eleusine   coracana,  varied   from  eighty-six  pounds  in 

R 828-29  to  thirty-two   pounds  in  1824  and  averaged  60 J  pounds* 
Tie  following  statement  gives  the  available"  details  : 
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The  thirty-two  years  ending  1881-82  may  be  divided  into  five 
p«!riod3*  The  first  period  of  seven  years  (1850-1856)  was  a  time 
of  cheap  grain,  the  rupee  price  of  ndehni  varying  from  ninety-two 
pounds  in  1851-52  to  62f  pounds  ill  1856-57  and  averaging  76^; 
while  the  rupee  price  of  Uie  better  sort  of  rice  varied  from  116  pounds 
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in  1852-53  to  SSJ  pounJa  in  1856-57  and  averaged  102^  pounds. 
The  next  six  years  (1857-1862)  was  a  time  of  moderate  prices,  the 
rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  55^  pounds  in  1857-58  to  42^  in 
1859-60  and  averaging  5Uj  ;  and  the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort 
of  rice  varying  from  seventy-five  pounds  in  1857-58  to  iifty-five 
pounds  in  1859-60  and  averaging  63 J  pounds.  The  next  five  years 
(1863-1867)  was  a  time  of  high  prices  owing  to  the  American  war, 
the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  thirty-six  pounds  in  1867-68 
to  28 J  pounds  in  1863-64  and  averaging  82 i  pounds;  and  the  rupee 
price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varymg  from  57  J  pounds  in  1867-68 
to  41 J  pounds  in  1864-65  and  averaging  46^  pounds.  During  the 
fourth  period  of  eight  years  (1868-1875)  prices  were  again  moderate, 
the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  fifty-one  pounds  in  1873-74 
to  39J  pounds  in  1870-71  and  averaging  forty-four  pounds ;  and 
the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  61  i  pounda 
in  1873-74  to  48J  pounds  in  1869-70  and  averaging  54^  pounds. 
During  the  fifth  period  of  six  years  (1876-1881)  grain  has  again  been 
dear,  the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  vaiying  from  53|  pounds  in  1881-82 
to  twenty-seven  pounds  in  1877-78  and  averaging  36^  pounds;  ajid 
the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  63|  pounds 
1881-82   to   thirty-five   pounds  in  1877-78  and  averaging  46i 
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Weights.  There  are  two  sorts  of  weights,  one  for  gold  and  silver  and  drugSi 

the  other  for  brass,  iron,  coppej*,  lead,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacoOj 
tamarind  pods,  cocoanuts,  clarified  butter,  vegetables,  and  oil. 
The  following  are  the  measures*  for  gold,  silver,  and  drugs.  Four 
udids^  one  gunj,^  two  gunjs  on©  vdl,  four  vdh  one  masa,  twelve  mdsds 
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tola^^  and   twenty-foar  iclds  one  taher,^     The  goldsmith's  sher 

^hs  4320  grains  Troy.     There  are  six  tola  weights  of  one-fourth, 

e-half,  one,  five,  ten,  and  twelve  tolas,  all  made  of  brass  and  either 

bic  or  cylindrie  in  form.     The  mdsa  weights  are  flat  round  pieces 

lead.     In  the  ease  of  drugs,  if  the  weight  is  over  eleven  gunjs, 

o-anna,  fonr-anna,   and  eight-anna  pieces  and  rupees  are  used. 

liquid  medicines  are  also  weighed  according  to  this  scale.     The 

ble  of  measures  for  other  metals,  and  for  sugar,  fruit,  tobacco, 

lutter,  and  oil,  is  two  navtdkis  one  pdvsher,  two  pdvshers  one  ad$her, 

o  adshers  one  shetj  forty  shers  one  viauj  and  twenty  mans  on© 

\handi.     There  are  ten  shers,  twenty  shers,  one  man,  and  five  man 

on  weights  of  a  truncated  conical  shape  with  a   ring  fastened  to 

©  top.     The  five  eher  weight  is  either  a  solid  lead  cylinder  about 

inch  deep  or  a  lead  hemisphere  covered  wifch  copper  and  furnished 

ith  an  iron  ring.     The  pdvsher,  adsher^  sher,  and  two  tfher  weights 

ite  round  pieces    of   lead  either  plain    or  covered    with    copper. 

"  e  «/tt'r  weighs  twenty-eight  Im}>erial  rupees  or  183*717  drama 

voirdupoia.     There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  or  in  precious  stones. 

Rice,  grain,  salt,  safflower  seed,  sesamum  seed,  and  dried  fish  are 

Jd  by  capacity  measures  according  to  the  following  scale  :   Two 

ipris  one  niihva,  four  nithvds  one  adhoU,  two  adholis  one  pdyli,  and 

pdylis  one  phara.     The  pkara  is  a  wooden  box  clamped  with  iron 

id  with  wooden  side  handles.  Across  the  top,  on  a  level  with  the 
ides,  runs  a  wooden  bar  plated  with  iron.     When  the  box  is  filled, 

e  surplus  grain  is  brushed  o£E  by  passing  a  wooden  roller  over  the 
mouth  of  the  box.  The  pdyli,  adholi,  and  sher  measures  are  round 
pieces  of  wood,  the  lower  part  cylindrical,  on  which  rests  a  hemisphere 
with  the  top  sliced  off.  The  niihva  and  pdvsher  are  cylindrical 
wooden  measures  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  with  a  raised 
ridge  half  way  down.  The  measures  used  in  selling  liquor  are  a 
sixth  sher,  a  quarter  sher,  a  half  sher,  and  a  sher.  These  are  cylinder- 
shaped  tinned  copper-vessels.  The  oil  measures  are  half  a  sher, 
one,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  ^hers.  They  are  made  of  copper 
and  have  handles ;  the  body  increases  in  size  from  the  bottom  to  the 

I  top  which  is  without  a  rim. 
I  The  table  of  length  is  twenty -four  icisus  equal  one  gaj  of  twenty- 
leven  inches*  There  is  also  a  vdr  measure  of  three  feet.  The  gaj 
and  vdr  are  i^lindrical  iron  bars,  with  marks  scored  in  the  surface  that 
pvide  the  var  into  four  and  the  gaj  into  eight  equal  parts.  Woollen, 
botton,  and  linen  cloth  is  sold  by  the  vdr,  and  in  Revdanda  silk, 
and  gold  silver  and  silk  trimming  are  sold  by  the  gaj.  Besides  by 
the  gaj  the  Revdanda  silk  weavers  sometimes  measure  their  silks 
by  the  ounce  of  two  and  a  half  rupees  weight.  Cottoa  waistclotha 
^Mud  women's  robes,  brought  fi*om  the  Deccan,  are  sold  by  the  hath 
^■lieasured  by  the  trader  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  his  ^middle 
^^pnger.  Handkerchiefs  and  stockings  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  No 
^nrticles  are  sold  by  the  score  of  by   the  hundred.     The  cabic 


*  Eloepi  to  Mahid  where  it  ie  BOmewlut  heavier^  the  tola  is  equal  to    ui  ImpenAl 
nipM^     In  MahAd,  ii&Btead  of  twelve,  llj  mdids  equal  odo  rupee. 
^  The  iho'  weight  ia  teldom  used. 
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contents  of  building  timber  are  not  measured  either  in  sales  by 
the  forest  department  or  in  private  sales.  Unless  the  rafter  is 
unusually  long  or  short  the  circumference  is  measured  in  hdfhs  of 
about  19^  inches.  Firewood  is  sold  by  the  headload,  the  bullock- 
load^  or  the  cartload,  estimated  at  about  one  maji,  three  mans,  and 
two  khandis  respectively,  or  by  the  man  and  khandi.  The  khandi 
used  by  the  forest  department  weighs  twenty-eight  Bombay  mans  or 
784  Surat  shers  of  forty  tolas  each,  or  nearly  the  same  number  of 
English  pounds.  In  private  sales  the  ordinary  khandi  of  twenty 
Bombay  mans  or  560  Surat  {orty-tola  shers  is  in  use. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  acre  and  the  gunfa,  or  one -fortieth  of 
the  acre.  The  old  table  of  land  measures  was  one  higha  of  thirty- 
two  guntds  equals  twenty  pdnds,  one  jpdnd  equals  twenty  square 
kdthis,  one  kdthi  equals  5|-  hdths,  and  one  hath  equals  19|^  inches. 
As  moneylenders  insist  on  entering  survey  measures  in  all  deeds  of 
sale  br  mortgage,  the  old  bigha  and  kdthi  measures  are  likely  to  die 
out,  except  in  a  few  villages,  where,  for  special  reasons  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  the  land  was  divided  into  biglids  of  thirty-two  guntds 
each. 

Bricks  are  sold  by  the  thousand  and  roughly  hewn  stones  by 
the  hundred  and  no  excess  is  allowed.  Dressed  stones  are  sold 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone  and  the  style  of  the  work.  Sand 
and  gravel  are  sold  by  the  phara  of  six  pdylis.  Large  rough  stones 
and  road  metal  are  sold  by  the  heap  or  bards  ten  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  broad  and  one  foot  high.  Masonry  is  not  paid  by  measurement. 
The  workmen  are  either  paid  by  the  day  or  a  contractor  is  paid  for 
the  whole  work. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

TRADE. 

The  fame  of  Chaul  as  a  centre  of  trade  fi*om  tlie  earliest  historical 
times  till  the  end  of  tte  sixteenth  century  shows  that,  when  the 
political  state  of  the  country  was  favourable,  the  whole  trafBc 
across  the  Sahyddris  from  the  Pdr  pas8  in  the  south  to  the  Tal  pass 
the  north  centred  at  Chaul.  In  Mr,  Nairne's  opinion  the  largest 
ire  of  the  traffic  c^me  to  Chaul  through  the  Bor  pass.* 

In  1826  three  lines  of  communication  passed  from  Poona  to  Kol^ba. 

A  road  8ixty- three  miles  long,  of  which  twelve   miles   were  within 

LoUba  limits,  left  Poona  by  the  Sdve  pass,  crossed  the  Bor  state,  and 

titered  Kolaba  at  Unhere,     From  Unhere  the  road  passed  through 

iahubgaon   and    Cbikni    and   reached   N^gothna,      The    Poona- 

itn^giri  road,  163  miles  long,  of  which  thirty-eight  were  within 

^Coldba  limits,  entered  the  district  bv  the  Sevtya  pass.  After  crossing 

tiie  B/iygad-Kdl  to  Dnevar,  the  road  passed  through  Birvddi,  Kharoli, 

*  lat  van,  Kan  gill  n,  ami  Di  VI,  and  crossed  the  Sdvitri  to  Polidpur, 

?rom  Poliltlpur  the  road  crossed  the  Sdtvaki  river  about  twenty-two 

Imes,   and   left  the  district  by  the   Gogra  pass  about  ten   milea 

mth  of  Pol^pur.     From  Poona  to  Ghodegaon  there   were  two 

|nes,   one    of    sixty-five   miles,    of    which    eighteen   were  within 

[ol^ba  limits,  entered  the  district  by  the  Kumbha  pass.     After 

rossing  the  Nizampur-Kil   the  road   passed   through  Tarmari  and 

[addpa.     It  then  crossed  the  Nizdmpur-Kil  to  Sirsad  and  Borvddi, 

id,  before  reaching  Ghodegaon,  passed  through  Hai'ondi^  Karmbelij 

r&mdua,  Phulasgaon,  Hatkeli,  Talegaon,    Kuronda,   and  Vadgaon* 

Phe  other  line  of  fifty-six  miles  from   Poona  to  Ghodegaon  was 

^'        bali  pass.     After  leaving  this  pass  the  road  passed 

I  and  Siroli;  and  from  Siroli  there  was  a  good  road 

Ghodegaon.     Besides  these  lines  of  communication  there  were 

rom  Da$gaon  on  the  S^vitri  three  roads,  one  to   Nagothna  in  the 

lorth,  a    second  to    the   top  of  the   Sevtya   pass   in  the  north- 

,  and  a  third  to  Khed  in  the   south.     The   Ddsgaon^Ndgothna 

thirty-eight  miles  long,  ran  much  along  the  present  Ndgothna- 

^  Bsh var  road.     The  road  to  the  top  of  the  Sevtya  'pam,  twenty 

lea  long,  crossed  the  Gandhitri    to  Mahad ;    it  then  passed 

tirough  Chdmblidrkhind,  and  crossed    the  Silvitri  to  Kondivia  and 

ijdvAdi  I  it  again  crossed  the  Sdvitri  and  passed  through  Akla, 

Uiorava    and    Kharoli,    and,    aft^r    crossing    the    Rdygad-Kdl^ 
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I  The  probable  route  vm  from  the  Bor  jmu  to  PptD%*el ;  from  Pun  vol  bj  wat^r  to 
Kl^^othoa ;  from  NAcotlmft  acroBa  tli6  hult  to  Euha  ;  and  from  Roha  down  the 
"tuodjUikii  river.     Ino,  Ant.  III.  10 J , 
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reached  Birvidi.  It  then  passed  through  Kalij^  Ambshet^  Padvij 
V^kij  and  Kumbha*  Si vtar.  The  Ddsgaon-Khed  road»  twenty-seTe: 
miles  long,  croased  the  Sdvitri,  passed  through  Kosimbi  and  Tudil 
and  left  the  district  about  three  miles  south  of  Tudil.  The  Peu-Panve] 
road,  twenty-one  miles  long,  completes  the  list  of  roads  mentioni 
by  Clunes,  After  leaving  Pen  this  road  crossed  the  Bhogdvati  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  nine  feet  wide  without  a  parapet. 
It  then  passed  through  Tarankhop  and  Irvadi,  and  then  through 
bush-covered  hills  to  Balauli,  aud  left  the  district  at  KharoshL* 

In    184D    three   lines    of    communication   passed   from  Pen   t 
Alibiig  in  the  Angria's  territory.     One  of  forty- five  miles,  throug! 
Ndgothna,  Sdmbrij  and  Poyndd  to  Alibilg  was  the  only  route  b; 
which  land    communication  for  cattle  and  passengers  upon    any 
large  scale  was  kept  up  with   the  Kolaba  state.     The  second  of 
thirty-two  miles,  through  Kdsu,  Sdmbri  and  Poynad,  was  not  much 
frequented.   The  third  of  twenty-four  miles  was  through  Dharamtai»| 
and   Poyndd,     Owing   to    the  difficulty  of   crossing  the  creek  at! 
Dharamtar,  foot  passengers  seldom  came  by   this   road   during  thai 
rains,  and,  at  other  times,  the  only  safe  mode  of  bringing  animals 
along  it  was  by  dragging  them  upon  their   sides  over  the   mud,* 
The  one  advantage  of  the  Dharamtar   route  was  that  it  gave  the 
readiest  access  to  Revas  and   Underi  in  the  north  and  Chanl  and 
Revdanda  in  the  south. 

In  1881  there  were  twelve  roads  of  the  total  length  of  187  miles,' 
Of  the  twelve  roads,  three  with  a  length  of  fort-eighty  miles  were 
bridged,  and  nine  with  a  length  of  139  miles  were  fair-weather, 
roads.     The  main  trunk  road  till  lately  started  from  Nagothna  on  tb 
Amba,  at  the  extreme  limit  up  to  which  it  is  navigable  for  small  craf 
at  high  water.     In  1864,  a  road  thirteen  miles  long  was  begun  froi 
Ndgothna  to  a  point  1 J  miles  east  of  Dharamtar,    Besides  several 
culverts  and  much  earth-work,  two   bridges  were  built  at  a   total 
cost  of   £15,151    (Rs,   1,51,510).     From  want  of   funds  the  road 
remained   unfinished  till  188  Ij  when  the  work  was  pushed  on  aud 
the  road  between  Dharamtar  and  NAgothna  was  finished »     From 
Ndgothna  it  passes  fifty -^ix  miles  tl>rough  Kolad,  Mangaon,  Mah^, 
and  Poladpur  to  the  foot  of  Mahdbaleshvar.     Between  Ndgothna 
and  Mdngaon  the  road  is  ci'ossed  by  about  seven  streams,  of  whichJ 
the  beds  of  three    are  paved,  and  one,  the   Nizimpur-Kal  near" 
Hllngaon,    is    bridged.     In    the    rains   the    road    is   not    fit   for 
carts j  all  burdens   are  carried  on  men^s   heads  or   on   horseback.^ 
The  Amba   which  is  not   fordable  till    November  is  crossed   atV 
Patansai  and  the  Kundalikaat  KolM  by  ferry-boats.     After  leaving 
Mdngaon,  a\  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards,  the  road   is  crossed  by  J 
channels  one  or  two  feet    deep   lined  with  rough  stones,     Thesefl 
channels   carry  off  the  water  in  .the  rains,  but  they  are  dry  daring  ™ 
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1  Climei'  Itinerary,  38-41,  ond  78-79. 

2  Mr.  Dades'  Letter,  28th  November  1840.  in  Government  Political  Record  1107, 
To  (n've  greater  facilities  by  the  Dharabitar  route,  Mr,  Dade»  rvoommouded  that  » 
road  aod  a  causeway    should  be  made  from  the   water*s   edgo  on  the  Fen  lide  of 
Dharamtar  to  the  vi'llageof  Vadkhali. 
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ibo  fair  seftson.     Tkree  miles  soath  of  Mangaon  tbo  road  pMsea  over 
Ihe    T^legaon  ami  D^sgaon  range  of  hills,  and,   at  Mabadp  cros&ea 
the  Gandhilri  which  is  not  fordablo  for  carts  from  an  hour  before  to 
^an  hour  after  high -water.    After  leaving  Mahdd  the  road  crosses  the 
"  ivitri  which  is  fordable  in  the  £air  season^  and   is  crossed  by  a 
lying  bridge  during  the  rains.     After  passing  through    Poladpur, 
the  road  leaves  the  district  at  KineshTar.  Akmg  its   whole  length 
~the  road  iametby  many  cross  lines.     From  Koldd  on  the  main  line, 
ftbout  ten  miles  south  of  Nagothna,  a  road  runs  west  to  Roha  on  the 
[uiidalika.  During  the  fair  season  there  is  much  rice  traffic  along  this 
toad,  iioha  being  the  chief  rice  centre  in  thia  part  of  the  country, 
rough   local -fund  road  runs  seven  miles,  from  Nizdmpur   to  a 
[>int  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Maugaon  on  the  main  line,     Thia 
ro83  line,  for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  level ;  it  then  climba 
low  forest-clad  hill  round  the  edge  of  which  it  winds.     The  road 
^verhangs  a  deep  brook,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  dense 
adergrowth,  and  then  falls  sharply  to  the  Nizam pur-Kiil   which  it 
rosaea.    From  Lonere,  on  the  main  line  five  miles  south  of  Mdngaon, 
gravelled   and    partially    bridged   road  runs  two   miles  west  to 
rhodegaon.     Thia  is  an  important  cross  line   of  traffic  in  the  fair 
Dasou,     Two  cross  lines  meet  the  main  line  at  Mahdd,  one  of  four 
ailee  to  Nateh  in  the  north,  and  the  other  of  twelve  miles  to  Vinhere 
the  south.     Beyond  the    Savitri  and  about  two  miles   east  of 
Iiihad  the  main  line  is  met  by  a  road  nine  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
jTarandha  pass  in  the  east,  and  by  another  of  16  i  miles  from 
lahipral  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Sdvitri  in  the  west.*     The 
farandha  pass  rood,  which  was  built  in   1867,  is  metalled  and  has 
?o  large  bridges  besides  culverts.     During  the  fair  seasonj  all  these 
DSs  lines  have  much  traffic,  chiefly  in    dried  fish,    grain,  chiUies^ 
id  cocoanuts. 

Besides  the  main  trunk  road  and  its  branches,  there  is  a  fifteen 

ile  road  from  Revns  to  Alibdg,  which,  till  lately,  was  the    only 

Bute  during  the  rains  for  Alibag  passengers  to  Bombay.     From 

imtar  east  to   KhopivU  at  the  foot  of   the  Bor  pass,  there 

irst-class  road  of  twenty-five  miles.     During  the  fair  season 

rge  numbers  of  carts  pass  along  the   road,  bringing  onions,    oil, 

tatoes,  molasses,  oilcake,  chillies,    wheat,  gram,  bdjri  and  tur, 

5d  taking   rice   and    salt  back  to  the  Deccan,     Between  Alibdg 

nd    Dharamtar     there  have    long  been     roads  from    Alibdg    to 

band^Ia,  at  the  west   foot  of  the  Kdrli  pass,  and  from  Vdgholi 

east  foot  of  the  p^iss  to  Dharamtar.     In  1880-81,  at  a  local 

cost  of  £2637  (Rs.  26,370),  a  new  line  was  opened  over  the 

Cdrli  pass,  thus  completing  the  Alibtig-Dharamtar  road  %nd  opening 

fthrongh  traffic  from  KliopivHto  Alibag.     The  Alibdg- Dhai*amtar 

line   of  thirteen  miles,  being  two  miles  shorter  than  the  Alibdg- 

"■^evas  road,  is  preferred  to  it  by  pa&engers  from  Alibdg  to  Bombay. 

1.S80-81,  from  Inddpar  on  the  Niigothna-Mahdbaleshvar  road  to 
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Tale  on  the  west,  and  from  Tale  to  Mdlati  on  the  Mdncldd  creek, 
fair-weather  roads  were  made,  opening  a  passage  for  the  MangaoB 
produce  to  the  sea. 

Of  passes  and  footpaths  across  the  Sahyddris,    beginning  from 
the   south,   there     are,     the     Far    pass,    near    Kineshvar,    about 
fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Mahdd.     Ihis  is  a  mere  footpath,  leading 
to  Mahdbaleshvar,  though  formerly  (1826)  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Vanjdris  bringing  grain  and  salt  to  Sdtdra  from  the  Konkan.    It 
is  still  fit  for  men   and  cattle^  bnt  is   not  much  used  on  account 
of  the    opening    of   the    FitzGerald    pass.     Half  a   mile  to    the 
north  of  the  Par  pass  near  Kapdekhurd  is  the  FitzGerald  pass, 
forming  a  part  of  the  road  that  runs  to    Sdtara,     ITie    FitzGerald 
pass   road,    which  is  twenty    miles  long,  has   much  traffic;   rice, 
cocoanuts^  betelnuta,  salt,    dried  fish,  date,  coir,  English  cloth,  and 
groceries  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  £6000  (Ks.  60,000)  a  year,  pass  from 
Mah^d  to  Vdi  and  Neher  in  Sdtara,  and  wheat,  gram,  hdjri,  juvdHt 
math,  chillies,  turmeric,  coriander-seed,  onions,  garlic,  groundnuts, 
hetel-leaves,  oil,  oilcake,    tobacco,   molasses,  blankets,  and  native 
cloth,  valued    at  £4oOO  (Rs.  45,000)   a  year,  come   from  VAi  and 
Neher  in   Satdra  to  Mah4d.     There  is  a  toll  on  the  pass  road  at 
Kapde-Budrukh,  which  yearly  yields  from  £160  to  £190  (Rs.  1600- 
Rs,  1000).   The  Dhayla  and  Kjjmtha  passes,  about  54  miles  north  of 
the  FitzGerald  pass  and  leading  through  the  Bor  state  to  V^i,  are. 
tit  for  foot  travellers,  but  are  not  much  used.     Five  miles  north  of  th& 
Kdrutlia  pass  near  the  village  of  Varandha   is  the  Vaeandha  j»ass, 
which   forms   part  of  the  road  through  Hirdoshi  and  Bor  to  Poona, 
The  pass  roaa,  which  was    constructed  about   1867  by  the   Satara 
public  works  department,  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  has  much  traffic, 
cocoanuts,   dates,  salt,    dried  fish,   rice,  and    betelnuts,  valued   at 
£15,400  (Rs.  1,54,000)  a  year,  going   from  MahM  to  Bor,   Phsltan, 
and  Poena,   and  wheat,  gram,  hajri,  juvdri,  math,   onions.  garlic> 
potatoes,   groundnuts,    chillies,    tui-meric,    coriander,    oil,    oilcakes, 
tobacco,  and  native  cloth,  valued  at  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  a  year,  coming 
to  Mahdd,     A  quarter  of  a  mile   north  of  the  Varandba  pfiss  is  the 
Umbahda  pass  near  M^zeri,   which,   leading  along   Umbarda  and 
Hirdoshi    to  Bor,  is  filf  for  men  and  unladen    cattle,  but   is  less 
frequented*     Four  miles  north  of  Umbarda  is  the  Gqpya  pass,   near 
Shivtar,  from  which   the  route    leads   through   Gonde   to   Poona, 

difficulty   for   laden  cattle,    it    is 
the   3^^^'^^*i^^   pass,      One^  mile 
the  Ambenal   pass,    near  Ambe 
It  is  firFor  men7"Biit  has  almost  ncJj 
traffic.     One  mile  north  of  the  Ambenal  pass  is  the  Madhya  pass, 
near  the  village  of  Vaki-Budrukh,  in  the  petty  division  of  Birvadi 
and    leading  to  Poona.     In  1826  it  was  accessible  to  cattle  though 
bad  afid  tedious.     It  is  now  fit  for  laden  cattle,  and  is  chiefly  use^ 
by  the   people  of  the  hilly  traQta  of  western   Poona  carrying  dried 
fish  and  salt.     Half  a  mile  north  of  the  Madhya  is  the  Shevtta^ 
pass,  leading  along  Pangnri  and  Torna  in  the  Bor  state  to  Poona,* 
In  1826  it  was  difficult  for  cattle  or  led  horses.     At  present  it  is  fi 
for  men  and  for  unladen  cattle,  but  it  is  very  little  used.     Six 
miles  north  of  the  Shevtya  pass  is  the  KAvAlya  pass,  near  the 


Though  fit  for  men,  and  with 
scarcely  used,  being  too  near 
north  of  the  Gopya  pass  is 
Shivtar,  and  leading  to  Poona. 
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iilage  of  Kavdle,  in  the  petty  division  of  Ndteh   in  Mah^.     In 
VS26  it  wail  a  bad  road  for  cattle^  bat  was  sometimes  used  by  Vanjdria. 
\t  present   (1882)    it  forms  part  of  the  road  that  runs  through 
iholdabsara  and   Ambi^ad  to  Poona.     It  is  barely  fit  for  laden 
Sftttle,  and  is  very  little  used  except  by  foot  passengers.    Eight  milea 
korth  of  the  Kavalja  is  the  Kumbha  pass,  running  through  the  village 
^f   Mashidvadi,     in    1826  this   paaa  was  7 J  miles  long  and  was  a 
fnccession  of  rises  and  falls.  It  was  reported  to  be  the  best  pass  in  this 
irt  of  the  range,  perfectly  suitable  for  cattle  of  all  kinds  but  not  for 
rt5.    At  present  (1882)  it  is  a  footpath  fit  only  for  men  without 
^ads  the  ascent  being  steep  and  very  difificult.     Four  miles  north  of 
lie  Kumbha  pass  is  the  Lino  a  pass,  lying  near  the  village  of  Jite 
id  fit  for  men  and  laden  cattle*    Two  miles  north  of  the    Linga 
the  NiSKi  passj  which  runs  through  the  limits  of   Umbardi,     It  is 
aerely   a   footpath,   has   a   difficult  and   steep  ascent,    and  is   fit 
ily  for  men  with  light  burdens  on    their  heads.     Six  miles  north 
"  f  the  Nisni  are  the  TAMBXyA/DgVAgrn  '  ^  passes^  within 

the  limits  of   Vile,  fourteen  miles  n^  .     igaon.     These 

are   merely   footpaths  and  have    a  dithcult  and  steep  ascent,  the 

Iarahfina  and  the  Devasthali  passes  being  unfit  for  cattle,  and  the 
'hiba  pass  being  fit  only  for  men  without  loads.  Four  miles  north 
P  the  Tamhana  pass  is  the  PiMPRijpasSj  which,  running  through  the 
mits  of  Pdtuus  near  Nizdmpur,  is  fit  for  men  and  laden  cattle,  and 
I  much  used. 
Besides  the  Sahyddri  passes  or  ghdis,  there  are  within  the 
istrict  eleven  chief  gorges  or  khinda  through  the  smaller  ranges  of 
ills.  Of  these  eleven  gorges,  two  are  in  Aiibdg,  five  in  Pen,  two 
in  Roha,  and  two  in  MahAd.  On  the  lately  (1880)  finished 
Alihdg-Dharamtar  road,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Alibag  in 
Jhe  Sfi^nrgad  range,  is  the  KIrli  pass  two  miles  long,  fit  for  cart 
ifiic  all  the  year  round.  About  four  miles  south  of  the  Kdrli  pass 
the  PiK  pass,  with  oue  mile  of  bad  fair-weather  road  used  by 
krts  with  difficulty.  On  the  Dharamtar-Khopivli  road  there  are 
iireo  passes,  the  Khachau  about  three  miles  west  of  Pen,  the 
lAooDK  about  six  miles  e.ist  of  Pen,  and  the  DahivAli  at  the 
STT-rerae  limit  of  the  district,  alt  fit  for  (!!art  traflffc ;  about  three 
iles  north-east  of  Pen  is  the  Govjkle,  fit  for  cart  traffic.  About 
miles  to  the  south  of  Ndgothna,  on  the  Ndgothna-Mahabaleshvar 
Dad,  is  the  8ukeu,  fit  for  carts.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  Roha 
reek,  on  the  direct  footpath  between  Alibag  and  Boha,  is  the 
Jhavbk  pass  fit  for  bullocks  only.  About  four  miles  north  of 
loha  is  the  Bhise,  which  is  so  steep  on  both  sides  that  carts  cannot 
(i-oss  it.  On  the  Ndgothua*Mahdbale»hvar  road,  immediately  north 
ii  Ddsgaon,  is  the  Dasgaon  pass  tit  for  carts  ;  and  on  the  road 
rhich  runs  north  from  Slahdd  to  Ndteh,  about  a  mile  north  of 
lahitd,  is  the  ChAmbhAe  pass  also  Tit  for  carts. 
There  are  eight  toll-bars  in  the  dtetrict,  one  at  Mdndva  on  the 
Alibag.Revas  road,  two  at  Kdrli-Kiiind  and  Kamarli  on  the  Alibag- 
KhopivU  road,  and  five  at  Ndgothna,  Varasgaon,  Pachpale, 
ChambhAr-Khind,  and  Kineshvar  on-  the  ilahdbaleshvar  road.  All 
re  yearly  sold  by  auction  to  contractors.     The  amount  realised  in 
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188U82was  £1581  (Re.  15,810),  of  which  £1479  (Rs.  14,790)  were 
on  Provincial  and  £102  (Rs.  1020)  were  on  Local  Fund  roads. 

The  largest  bridge,  with  six  fifty-feet  spans,  is  one  across  the 
Nizimpur-Kal  at  Mkngaon.  Besides  the  two  recently  finished  (1881) 
masonry  bridges  on  the  Dharaintar-Ndgothna  road,  one  with  twelve 
spans  and  the  other  with  four  spans  of  twenty-five  feet  each,  there 
is  at  NAgothna  a  masonry  bridge,  built  in  1580  at  a  oust  of  £30,000 
(Rs.  3,00,000)  by  Kdzi  Ala-ud-din  of  Chaul,  to  facilitate  the  march 
of  troops  from  Ahmadnagar  to  ChauK  In  1820  the  bridge  was 
described  as  480  feet  loug,  9|  feet  broad  inside  the  parapet  and 
fourteen  feet  outside  the  parapet,  and  nineteen  feet  high.  The  span 
of  the  main  arch  was  22  J  feet  and  the  bridge  required  much  repair* 
The  bridge  is  at  present  (1882)  much  used  by  foot  travellers,  the 
approaches  not  admitting  of  the  passage  of  carts.  The  masonry  work 
is  much  exposed,  and  the  bridge  is  about  to  be  repaired  On  the 
Dharamtar-Khopivli  road  there  are  three  bridges,  one  across  the  river 
near  Pen  on  masonry  piers  with  brick  and  lime  arches  and  live  forty- 
feet  spans;  a  second  of  masonry  with  four  twenty-five  feet  spans  on 
the  Gorna  river;  and  a  third  of  masonry  across  the  Kali  of  three 
twenty-five  feet  spans.  On  the  Mahad  and  Varandha  pass  road 
there  are  two  masonry  bridges,  one  over  the  Sdvitri  with  seven  forty- 
feet  spansj  built  in  1867,  and  a  second  over  the  Bbavira  with  five 
twenty-two  feet  spans.  On  the  Alibdg-Revas  road  there  are  two 
bridges  on  masonry  piers  with  brick  and  lime  arches,  one  ynih  five 
twenty -five  feet  spans  and  a  second  with  six  twenty*  five  feet  spans. 

There  are  wooden  piers  for  disembarking  passengers  at  Dharam- 
tar  and  at  Revas  on  the  Amba,  The  Dharamtar  pier  was  constructed 
in  18G8  at  a  total  cost  of  £1653  (Rs.  16,530)  chiefly  from 
income-tax  balances.*  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Local  Funds 
have  contributed  about  £1219  (Rs.  12^190)  towards  its  repairs. 
The  Revas  pier  was  also  constructed  from  income-tax  balances  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £11,892  (Rs,  1,18,920).  It  was  begun  in 
1864  and  finished  in  1869.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Local 
Funds  have  contributed  about  £1314  (Rs.  13,140)  towards  its 
repairs. 

The  Harbour  Steam  Ferry  plies  daily  between  the  Carnac  Wharf 
in  Bombay  and  Revas  and  Dharamtar,  The  steam-feriy  boats^  which 
vary  from  100  to  200  tons^  start  every  noou  from  Carnac  Wharfj 
reaching  Revas  at  1  p.m.  and  Dharamtar  at  2-30  p.m.  The  same 
boat  returns  to  Bombay^  leaving  Dharamtar  at  3  p.m.,  Revas  at 
4  P.M.,  and  reaching  the  Carnac  Wharf  at  5-30  P.M.  The  average 
daily  number  of  passengers  varies  b*OJn  150  to  200j  to  and  from 
Bombay,  Rifvas^  and  Dharamtar.^ 


I 
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*  Bam.  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1821,  341  -342 ;  and  Nftime'«  Konkan,  38, 
'  This  tot^l  was  made  tip  of  Kb.  12^006  from  iucome-Ux  baUnccs,  Rbl  2000  from  the 

Port  Trust,  Rs,  2000   from  the  Coaat  and  River  Steiiro  Navigatum  Compiuiy,  and 
R«.630  from  the  Local  Funds. 

*  Th«  fftreB  ure  Irom  Bombay  to  Revu»  first  c1ajB8  is.  (Ra.  2),  Mjoond  clARi  U.  $d, 
(12  04/),  uid  third  gIam  9d.  (6  a^^)  *  and  to  Dharamtar,  first  clasa  6m,  (Rb,  3)*  second  ] 
cloifi  28.  (Re.  1),  and  third  clafid  i*.  (8  cia).     Hor&et  and  carnages  «ro  charged  6t» 
(R».  3)  to  Bovaa  and  Srf,  (R»,  4)  to  Dharumt^r. 
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There  are  thirty-one  ferries  in  the  district,  four  across  the  Ambaj 

bm*  across  the  Kundalikaj  five  acrot^e  the  Savitri,  four  across  the 

^gad-Kal^  and  the  remainiDg  four  teen  across  smaller  rivers  and 

ks.     Of  the  thirty-one  ferries,  sixteen  work  throughout  the  year 

nd  the  remaining  fifteen  dnring  the  rainy  season  only.     The  most 

mportant  ferries  are    those  between   Roha  and  Bevdanda   on  the 

Kundalika,  and  between  Dharamtar  and  NiVgothna  on  the  Amba.* 

Except  those  between  Alibilg  and    Sakhar  of    J  mile  across   the 

Sdkhar  creek^  between    Dharamtar  and  V^ve  of   \  mile  across  the 

Amba,    and  between  Salav  and  Revdanda  of  i  mile  across  the 

louth  of  the  Kondalika  river,  the  ferries  are  served  by  small  boata 

arying  in    burden  from  i  to  IJ  tons  (1-5  khaitdis).     Except  that 

tween  Revasaud  Dharamtar,  which  is  a  first  class  terry,  the  ferries 

of  the  district  belong  to  the  fourth  class. 

The  number  of  crew  in  each  boat  varies  from  one  to  three* 
'he  boats  carry  passengers  and  personal  baggage,  but  little  mer- 

andise.  The  feirry  rates  are  9d,  (6  an,)  for  four-wheeled 
tarriages  ;  M,   (4  a^.)  for  palanquins  ;    4id,  (3  ti^.)  for  two- wheeled 

rria^^es  and  loaded  carts  ;  3t/,  (2  as.)  for  empty  carts,  camels,  and 

iters;  litf.  (1  fi7nia)  for  loaded  ponies,  horned  cattle,  mules,   and 

loaded  or  unloaded  horses;  Id.  (k  anna)  for  unloaded   ponies,  loaded 

r  unloaded  mules,  foals,  and  asses  ;  |<i.  (i  annn)  for  passengers  and 

eadloads;  and  id.  {I  pic)  for  sheep,  goats,  pig,  and  dogs. 

Besides  a  Collector's  bungalow  at  N&gothna,  and  four  trarellers' 
Jttncralows  for  Europeans,  one  each  at  Ndgothna,  IndApur, 
^^^tigium^  and  Poladpur,  there  are  in  all  forty-three  rest-houses  or 
harmMluilds,  for  the  accommodation  of  native  travellers.  Of  these, 
teen,  one  each  at  Ranjan-Khardavli,  Mdndva,  Sakhar,  and  Sdmbri, 
o  each  at  Revdanda,  AlibAg,  Poyndd,  and  the  Revas  pier,  and 
bur  at  the  Dharamtar  pier,  are  in  Alibdg;  nine,  one  each  at  V^i, 
en,  Kamarli,  Siravli^  Vadkhal  opposite  Dharamtar  pier,  Vdve, 
dgothna,  Bense,  and  Kaeu,  are  in  Pen ;  thi*ee,  one  at  Roha  and 
o  at  Kolad,  ai'e  in  Roha ;  five,  one  at  Ind^pur  and  two  each  at 
M^Dgaon  and  Pdli,  are  in  Mdngaon ;  and  ten,  one  each  at  Mahdd, 
Shedav,  Kondivti,  PoUdpur,  Kineshvar,  Varandhaj  and  Gote- 
"^udrukb,  and  three  at  Dasgaon,  are  in  MaKad,  There  are  also  small 
ungulows  built  by  the  engineering  department  as  store-hoases^ 
^hich  are  sometimes  used  by  travellers. 

Eoldba  forms  part  of  the  Konkan  postal  division.  It  contains 
'onrteen  post  offices,  of  which  one  at  Alibilg  is  a  disbursing  office,  and 
the  remaining  thirteen  at  Birvadi,  Dharamtar,  Ghodegaon,  Kihim, 
Mahud,  Mdngaon,  N^gothna,  Nateh,  Kizdmpur,  Pen,  Revdanda, 
Roha,  and  Tale  are  sub-offices.  The  postmaster  of  the  disbursing 
office  draws  a  yearly  salary  of  £84  (Rs,  840).  The  sub-postmasters 
in  charge  of  otfices,  except  Birv^di  N4teh  and  Niz^mpur,  receive  a 
yearly  pay    varying  from    £12   to  £36  (Rs.  120-Rfi.  360).     The 
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Birvftdi  NAteli  and  Niz^mpur  sub-offices  are  in  cliarge  of  village 
scboolraasterSj  each  receiviog  a  special  yearly  remuneration  of  £4 
16^.  (Rs.  48).  For  delivering  letters  at  important  stations  there 
are  seven  postmen,  whose  yearly  salaries  amount  to  £G7  4s,  (Rs.  672). 
In  villages  letters  are  delivered  by  village  postmen  numbering 
twenty-three  in  all.  Of  these  sixteen,  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
from  £10  I6s.  to  £12  (Rs.  108-Rs.  120),  are  paid  from  the  Imperial 
postal  establishment ;  while  the  remaining  seven,  of  whom  there  are 
two  grades  nne  reeeiving  a  yearly  salary  of  £10  IG^.  (fts.  108)  and 
the  other  of  £12  (Rs,  120),  are  paid  from  provincial  funds. 

The  chief  local  trade  centres  are  Pen,  Nagothna,  Revdanda,  Roha^ 
Qhodegaon,  and  Mahdd. 

Pen  has  about  100  traders,  mostly  Konkanasth  Brdhmans^ 
M£rwdr  and  Gujardt  Vdnis,  and  some  Prabhus,  with  capitals  varying 
from  £100  to  £1000  (Rb.  lOOO-Rs.  10,0i>0).  They  are  nearly  all 
independent  traders,  but  none  of  them  have  any  specially  high  social 
position.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt,  rice,  di-y-fish,  timber^ 
and  firewood*  The  dealer  either  buys  salt  from  the  Agris,  or  makes  it 
in  his  salt  pans;  the  rice  and  grain  are  bought  in  the  villages  or  taken 
as  rent  from  tenants.  The  salt,  timber,  and  fish  go  to  the  Deccan, 
the  firewood  to  Bombay,  and  the  rice  to  Gujardt.  During  tha 
1876-77  famine,  grain  was  sent  in  large  quantities  from  Pen  to  the 
Deccan.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  export  trade  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  carriers,  who  are  distinct  from  the  merchants* 
The  carriers  are  chiefly  shipowners  from  Ratnagiri,  and  cart  and 
pack-buUack  drivers  from  above  the  Sahyddris.  The  chief  articles 
of  import  are  clothj  gram,  wheat,  tur^  hdjri,  groundnuts,  oniouSj 
garlic,  chillies,  turmeric,  potatoes,  molasses,  kasumb  Carthamua 
tinctorius,  oilcake,  tobacco,  oil,  and  olanfied  butter.  Tobacco  is 
bought  in  Bombay,  and  cloth  in  Bombay  and  the  Deccan  either  by 
traders  or  their  agents.  Oil  and  clarified  butter  are  brought  to 
Pen  by  carriers  in  carts  or  on  pack-buHockja,  and  ai*o  there  bought 
by  Pen  dealers  for  ready  money, 

Nigothna  contains  about  sixteen  traders,  Mdrwdr  Vanis, 
Konkanasth  Brahmans,  ^rabhus,  and  Musalmdns,  with  capitals 
varying  from  £200  to  £1000  (Rs.  2000- Rs.  10,000).  Nearly  all  are 
indc|3endent  traders.  The  chief  exports  are  wood  and  rice.  The 
wood  comes  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  especially  from  the  Sudhd- 
gar  forests  in  the  Bor  state.  It  is  bought  by  the  Ndgothna  timber- 
dealers  at  Goveniment  auctions  and  sold  to  Bombay  morcbants,  who 
come  to  Nagothna  with  their  boats.  Rice,  which  is  much  grown  in 
the  Ndgothna  petty-division  and  in  the  Bor  state,  is  bought  from 
the  growers*  and  sold  at  NAgothna  to  Ratndgiri  traders.  The 
imports  are  mostly  oil,  clarified  butter,  tobacco^  and  cloth.  These 
articles  are  chiefly  bought  from  Peji  merchants  and  sold  either  retail 
or  wholesale  to  shopkeepers  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages. 

RevJanda  contains  about  thirty  or  forty  merchants,  mostly  Gujardt 
and  Mdrwar  Vdnis,  and  Konkanasth  Brdhmans,  Nearly  all  are 
independent  traders  with  capitals  varying  from  £50  to  £500  (Rs.  500- 
Rs.  5000).  The  chief  exports  are  rice  to  Ratndgiri  and  wood  to 
Bombay.     The  imports  are  oil,  clarified  butter,  tobacco,  and  cloth. 
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Roha  lias  about  fifty  ti-aders^  chiefly  Gujarat  ami  Marwir  V^ms, 
Konkanasth  aud  a  few  Desliasth  Bnihnians,  Bohords,  and Miisal rains, 
■^Kearly  all  are  independent  traders  with  capitals  varj^ing  from  £50  to 
^Kl500  (Rs.  500 -Ra.  15,000).  The  chief  exports  are  wood,  salt  fish, 
^Bnd  rice.  Wood  is  bought  in  tho  neighbouring  villages  at  auction 
^Hales,  and  rice  from  husbandmen,  and  sold  to  Bombay  and  Ratnd- 
^Kiri  merchants  who  carry  these  articles  in  their  own  vessels.  The  fish 
^K'e  caught  and  dried  by  Koli  fishermen,  and  sold  to  Doccan  traders, 
^Hrho  generally  themselves  attend  and  buy  the  fish  for  ready  money. 
^Hthe  chief  imports  are  oil,  clarified  butter,  chillies,  cocoanuts,  and 
^^loth.  Oib  clarified  butter,  and  chillies  are  brought  in  cart?  or  on 
'      pack-bullocks  by  carriers  from  Satara.     Cocoanuts  come  from  Alibdg 

ihere  they  are  bought  direct  from  the  growers,  or  from  the  Malabar 
Daat  whence  they  are  brought  by  the  owners  of  country  craft, 
lloth  is  brought  from  Mahdd,  Shol^pur,  Bardmati  in  Poona, 
fagpur,  and  Bombay. 
Ghodegaon  has  about  fifteen  traders,  mostly  Gujarat  VAnis  with 
apitals  varying  from  £50  to  £500  (Rs,  oOO^Rs,  5000).  The  chief 
xport  is  rice  which  is  bought  from  the  neighbouring  husbandmen 
r  village  shopkeepers?^  and  sold  to  Bombay  and  Ratndgiri  traders 
who  export  it  in  their  own  vessels.  The  chief  imports  are  oil, 
^■tnolasses,  tobacco,  wheat,  gram^  millet,  cocoanuts,  and  cloth.  Oil, 
^Btiolasses,  and  grain  are  brouglit  to  Ghodegaon  in  carts  through 
^H^ahad  by  up-country  traders.  Cocoanuts  are  chiefly  brought  by 
P^ombay  boatmen.  Cloth  is  brought  from  Bombay  through  agents 
and  from  Mah^d  direct. 

Mahfid   contains  about  100  traders,  chiefly  Gujarat  and  Mdrwar 

r^nis  aud   Bhatias.     Nearly    all    are    independent    traders   with 

apitals  varying  from  £50  to  £5000  (Rs.  500 -Rs.  50,000).     Tho 

hief  exports  are  rice,  iid^kni,  and  vari.     These  articles  are  bought 

ly  the  Mahdd  merchants   from  the  neighbouring  husbandmen  and 

old  to   traders   from   Ratndgiri,   Devgad,  and  the    Malabar  coast, 

^ho  export  thorn  in  their   own  vessels.     The    imports  from  the 

ieccan  districts  are  cloth,  grain,  gram  and  wheat,  molasses,  chillies, 

^il,  tobacco,  onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  taumrind  pods,  clarified  butter, 

jundnuts,  oilcakes,  coriander  seed,  and  blankets,  of  tho  aggregate 

%\ne  of  about  £12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000).     Cloth  is  chiefly  bought  in 

Idgpur,  Bdgalkot  in  Kalddgi,  and  Yeolain  Nasik  through  agents, 

Phe  other  articles  are   brought  from  above  the  Sahyadris,  and  sold 

lither  retail  or  wholesale  to  sihopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Mahdd  aud 

other  parts  of  the  district* 

Fairs  are  held  at  twenty-three  places,  eight  of  them  in  Alib^g, 

vo  in   Pen,  three  in  Roha,  nine  in  Mdngaon,  and  oncf  in  MahAd. 

[ley  last  from  one  day  to  thirty  days,  and  the  attendance  varies  from 

l50  to  4000,     These  fairs  are  chiefly  places  for  distributing  goods, 

'W  metal  pots.     Of  these  fairs  tho  most  important  is  the  fair 

m1^  which  is  visited  by  malaufftcturers  and   petty  traders, 

hietly  of  the  Tambat  caste,  and   by  people  from  Mahad  and  the 

aontry  about  twenty-five  miles  round.     The  value  of  the  total  sales 

rerages  about  £500  (Rs.  5000).    There  is  little  barter. 
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Markets  are  held  at  Alibdg,  Revdanda,  Kihim,  Poyn^d,  Edrarij, 
Ambepur,  and  N%aon  in  Alibdg;  at  Pen  and  Nagothna  iu  Pen  ; 
at  Mdngaon  and  Nizampur  iu  Mangaon  ;  at  Roha  and  Ashtami  in 
Roha;  and  at  Mabad  in  the  Mahiid  f^ub-divisiou.  Alibilg,  Revdanda^ 
Pen,  N^gothnaj  Roha,  Ashtanii,  and  Mahdd  have  daily  and  the  rest 
have  weekly  markets.  The  weekly  markets  are  chiefly  distribating 
centres*  The  average  attendance  varies  from  200  sellers  and  1500 
buyers  at  Poyn^d  to  fifteen  sellers  and  100  buyers  at  Ndgaon.  Tha 
chief  articles  sold  are  grain,  pulses,  groceries,  salt,  vegetables, 
grass,  firewood,  and  salt  fish.  Except  vegetables,  grass,  and 
firewood  which  are  sold  by  neighbouring  villagers  and  salt-fish  by 
Koli  fishermen,  these  articles  are  sold  by  petty  dealers  who  either 
attend  personally  or  send  agents  to  the  markets.  Except  at  harvest 
time  (October -November)  when  grain  is  sometimes  exchanged  for 
groceries  and  salt,  there  is  very  little  barter. 

Ah  a  rule  shopkeepers  are  found  only  in  large  villages;  but 
temporary  shops  ai-e  opened  at  harvest  time  in  almost  all  villages  by 
Mdrwilr  VAnis  from  neighbouring  country  towns.  The  village  shop- 
keeper who  is  either  a  Giijardt  or  a  Mdrwdr  Vini,  and  in  a  few  cases 
a  Shimpi  or  a  Shenvi,  sella  groc^jries,  spices,  salt,  grain,  and  cloth. 
He  is  not  exclusively  a  distributor,  but  to  a  certain  extent  gathers 
grain  from  the  villagers.  The  village  shopkeeper,  being  very  often 
the  village  moneylender,  rarely  buys  grain  for  ready  money,  but. 
often  realises  it  as  interest  on  money  or  grain  advanced  to  tha 
husbandmen.  What  he  gathers  he  sells  to  merchants  in  lai-ge  trading 
towns.  Except  during  harvest  time  when  grain  is  sometimes 
exchanged  by  the  poor  for  groceries,  the  village  sbopkeeper  as  a 
rule  takes  ready  money  for  what  he  sells.  The  more  prosperous 
village  shopkeepers  keep  agenls  who  visit  fairs  and  markets. 
Except  that  on  opening  a  new  •shop  a  Marwar  VAni  has  often  to 
borrow  funds,  the  village  shopkeeper  is  not,  as  a  rule,  connected 
with  any  large  trading  firm. 

Except  the  very  lowest  castes,  Mhdrs  and  M^ngs,  all  classes  o1 
people,  inclnding  even  Brdhmans,  carry  goods  in  carts,     Cartmea; 
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are  not,  as  a  rule,  well-to-do.     Except  ia  Ndgothna,  wbcre  moat  of 

he  carts  belong  to  large  landholders  and  traders    who  use  them  for 

frying  their  own  goods,  the  cartmen  of  Pen  and  Mahad  are  chiefly 

eccaa  Mar^thds  aod  Vdnis.     They  come  down  the  Sahyadris  in 

he  beginning  of  the  fair  season  (December)  with  wheat,  gram^  oilj 

larified  butter,  And  chillies,  and  go  back  carrying  salt  from  Pen,  and 

locoanuts,  dried  fish,  and  other  coast  produce  from  Mahdd-     These 

cartmen  sell  their  goods  either  retail  to  consumers  in   the  open 

market,  or  wholesale   to  brokers  or  daldls,  and  to  large  traders. 

While  in   the  district  they  hire  out  their  carts  to  carry  rioe  and 

fuel  from  the  country  into  the  towns  and  large  villages.     The  Roha 

and  Alibag   cartmen  as  a  rule  do  not   trade,  but   hire  out  their 

rts.     Although  the  cart  traffic  between  Kol^ba  and  the  Deccan 

-s  lately   much  increased^  Koldba  cartmen  rarely  travel  into  other 

districts* 

^H  Befddes  carriers  in  carts,  there  are  carriers  an  pack-bullocks, 
^H^efly  Lam^ns,  Mardthds,  Vdnis,  and  Musalraans.  Lamdns,  of  whom 
^Hliere  arr^  about  twenty  families,  come  into  Pen  from  the  Deccan  at 
^B^o  close  of  the  rains,  buy  rice  from  husbandmen  in  the  Bor  or 
Pant  Sachiv*8  state,  aud  sell  it  to  merchants  at  Nagothna,  These 
milies  own  about  300  bullocks^  and  each  has  a  capital  of 
om  £1.  to  £o  (Rs.  4-0- Rs.  50).  They  also  sometimes  trade  between 
'en  and  the  Deccan.  In  Mahdd  there  are  many  Mar^tha  bullock- 
rivers.  At  Morbe,  Sai,  VighavH,  Magti,  and  Kosimle,  many 
usalmins  and  a  few  V^ani??,  with  a  capital  of  from  £5  to  £50 
Rs.  50- Rs.  500),  keep  pack-bullncks  and  go  from  village  to  village 
Mdngsion  and  the  Habsdu's  territory,  buying  corn  which  they  sell 
b  the  larger  towns. 

The  chief  Ikpobts  are:  Of  building  materials,  beams  and  planks 

of  Mhlabar  teak,    mortnr,  paint,  and  nails  screws  hinges  and   such 

ther  iron  work  ;  of  house  furniture,  glass  and  porc<»lain,  cupper  and 

rass  pots,  and  copper^sheets  for  making  pots;  of  food,  drink,  drugis 

d  stimulants,    dried  fruits,    cocoanuts,  betelnut«,    wheat,    gram^ 

ihillies,  spices,  oil,  tobrtcco,  mdtrds  or  native   drugs,   moha  spirit, 

>nd    foreign  spirits  of  all  kinils;   of  tooli  and  appliances,  cutlery 

eh  as  ktJives,  nvznrs,  scissors,  needles,  hoes,  and  mattocks,  and  raw 

on  for  making  field  tools  ^  aud  of  dress,  silk,  cjilico,  woollen  eloth^ 

nvas,  cotton  thread,  umbrellas,  coarse  hand-woven  cloth,  turbans, 

aiatcloths,  robes,  and  sho^s. 

Teak   beams  are  uann-lly   brought  from   Bombay  in  hired   boats 
by  contractors  or  house-builders.     Small  quantiiies  for  house  repairs 
e  got  from  contractors,  of  whom  there  are  one  or  two  jn  each  lurge 
wu.     The  wealthier  classes  chiefly   use  Malabar  teak   in   house- 
uilding,  especinlly  for  the  pillars,   railings,  and  doors.     Tl»e  best 
ortar  comes  from  Bombay,  but  the  mortar  in  ordinary  use  is  made 
the  district.     Paint  comes  frotu  Bombay  and  is  sold  to  house- 
Lters  by  B<,thord^  and  Gujarat  Vdni  grocers.     Nails  and  iron -work 
from  Bombay,  and  are  sold  retail  by  Bohora  and  Gujarat  Vani 
shopkeepers.     Glass  and  porcelain,  which  are  used  only  by  the  Well- 
to-do  are  brought  from  Bombay   by  Bohoras,  Gujarat  Vanisj  and 
Bometimes  by  (^iatian  and  Bhaiiddri  tavern-keepers. 
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The  better  sorts  of  brass  pots  come  from  Poena  and  Nasik,  and  the 

Koorer  sorts  from  Bombay,  Except  that  a  few  Marwdr  Vinis  sell 
rasa  pot€  either  bought  from  peddlers  or  imported  from  Bombay  and 
Poonai  the  sellers  of  brass  vessels  are  mostly  Mar^tha  peddlers  who , 
carry  baskets  of  brass  pota  for  sale  from  house  to  house.  Brass  j 
pots  are  used  by  the  well-to-do  for  drinking  and  eating,  and,,  when 
tinned,  for  cooking.  Copper  pots  are  mostly  made  in  the  diFtrict^j 
but  a  few  specially  g-ood  ones  come  from  Bombay  and  Poona. 
Except  that  a  few  Gujarat  Vani  shopkeepers  sell  them  by  retail, ' 
people  generally  buy  their  copper  pots  in  Bombay.  Copper  , 
aheets  are  bought  in  Bombay  at  the  rate  of  about  lO^d.  (7  a^,)m 
a  pound  by  Tambats^  who  make  them  into  pots.  The  local  demand^ 
for  copper  pots  is  said  to  be  decreasing.  Dried  fruits,  chie6y  dates, 
come  from  Bombay.  They  are  thought  a  strengthening  food  foTj 
children,  and  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  eat  them  on  fast  days^ 
Cocoanots  and  betel  nuts  come  from  the  Malabdr  and  Ratn^gi 
coasts  by  Bombay,  and  are  bought  in  Bombay  by  shopkeepers  eithc  _ 
direct  or  throuefh  agents.  They  are  freely  used  by  all  classes, 
cocoanuta  in  cooking  and  in  relrpious  ceremonies  and  the  milk  as  a  a 
cosmetic,  and  betel  nuts  after  dinner  for  sweetening  the  breath^ 
Wheat  and  gram  come  to  AUbag  by  sea  from  Bombay,  and  into  the™ 
east  of  the  district  from  above  the  Sabyddris  on  pack-bullocks  and 
in  carts.  They  are  used  by  the  upper  classes,  the  wheat  as  bread  aud 
the  gram  with  rice  as  a  relish.  Chillies  come  from  the  Deccan  iu 
carts  and  from  Bombay  by  sea.  AH  classes  use  them  as  a  seasoning  J 
Most  spices  come  from  Bombay,  but,  in  Malidd^  Pen,  and  a  few  othen 
parts,  coriander  seed  is  brought  from  above  the  Sahjddria^ 
Shopkeepers  either  import  spices  or  buy  them  of  the  importers  anc" 
sell  them  retail  in  the  smaller  Tillages. 

Oil  J   chiefly  from  fil  or  sesamum    seed,  comes  in  carts  from  aboT€ 
the  Sahyadris   and  by  sea   from  Bombay  and  Bhiwndi   in  Thana 
Shopkeepers  as  a  rule  import  the  oil  they  retail.     The  oil  is  used  ' 
cookery  and  for  lighting.     For  lighting,  sesamum  oil  has  of  late  beei 
much  superseded  by  kerosino  oil,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  gaslight 
oil,  which  is  sold  by  Bohor^a  and  other  shopkeepers.     Tobacco  comesl 
chiefly  from  Bombay  by  sea,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  the  Deccaal 
by  road.     It  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  merchants  who  sell  id  toj 
shopkeepers   for  retail    sale ;   from   the   Deccan  it   is   brought  bj 
carriers  in  carts  and  on  pack-bullocks,  and  is  sold  to  consumers  anc 
retail  dealers.    Tobacco  is  smoked  and  taken  in  snufF,  and  is  chewc 
with  pdn^sujxiri  by  all  classes. 

MdtnU,   or  native  drugs  and   charms,    are    brought    from    the 
Ratndgiri  hifls  by  travelling  physicians.    They  arc  made  from  metallic 
ash  fused  with  the  juice  or  pounded  leaves  of  herbs*     They  are  sold 
mostly  in  round  or  long  pieces  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  powde 
The  common  way  of  using  these  ijharms  is  to  rub  them  against  a  stoti^ 
and  to  administer  the  powder  in  water,  honey,  or  syrup.     The  peopl 
have  much  faith  in  the^p  medicines,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  rich  alone 
aff'ord  to  buy  them.     Town  physicians  also  buy  them  and  keep  tbeoi 
in  stock.     The  use  of  these  drugs  is   decreasing  omng  to 
introduction  of  English  medicines. 
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Mohn  spirit  is  imported  in  boats  by  the  liquor-contractor  from  the 

Uran  distilleries  to  Dharamtar  or  Nagothoa,  whence  it   is  sent  in 

ainaU  quantities  to  the  contractor's   tav^erns  in  the  chief  towns  of 

the  district.     Except  in  the  garden  villages^  where  liquor  distilled 

from  palm-juice  is  much  nsed^  fnaha  spirit  is  largely  drunk  in  all 

(arts  of  the  district.     Foreign  spirits  are  brought   from  Bombay 

tbor  by  consumers  or  by  hcensed  tavern-keepers    who  sell  them 

tail.     Well-to-do  Mar^th^^  M^lis,  and  Bhandaris  prefer  European 

country  liquor,  and  the  use  of  European  liquor  is  said  to  be 

ecoming  general  among  upper-class  Hindus. 

Cutlery   and  needles    are   brought    from     Bombay,    mostly    by 

lohoras*     Except  a  few  that  are  brought  to  Alibag  from  Bombay 

it  cheaper  rates  and  of  better  make,  hoes  and  mattocks  are  mostly 

ade  in  the  district.     The  iron  is  brought  in  bars  from  Bombay  by 

Bolioras  and  sold  retail  to  tillage  Lohdrs,  The  Lobar  makes  it  into 

^jlougha^  nails^  wheel  tires^  and  aides,  and  into  smaller  field  and  house 

^^  Town  merchants  buy  silk  cloth,  either  direct  or  tlirough  agents, 
from  Yeola,  Ndsik,  Ndgpur,  Poona,  and  Sholapur  in  the  Deccan. 
As  a  rule  silks  are  sold  only  in  the  larger  towns ;  but  the  coarser 

Iorts  are  sometimes  sold  retail  in  the  larger  villages.  Silk  cloth  is 
aostly  used  by  the  upper  classea  Rich  men's  children  often  have 
Uk  as  a  full  dress,  but  men  do  not  wear  silk  except  for  waistclbtha 
IP  dinner  cloths,  Ifc  is  believed  that  silk  is  now  less  used  than 
E^rmerly,  and  that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  finer  European 
lotton  piecegoods. 

Calico  and  European  piecegoods  come  direct  or  through  agents  from 
Bombay,  and  are  sold  retail  in  large  towns,  except  that  occasionally 
village  Marwar  Vanis   buy  these   goods   from    merchants  in  large 
wns  and  retail  them  to  villagers.     European  goods  are  used  by  all 
ilasses  and  are  in  increasing  demand  from  their  cheapness,  fineness, 
iuA  smoothness.     The  best  calico  costs  about  8il   (5  a#.  4  /?«.),  and 
e  cheaper  sorts  about  i^d,  {S  as,)  a  yard.     The  finer  woollen  cloth, 
hich  is  used  by  the  upper  classes,  ia  brought  from  Bombay,  and 
e  blankets  or  coai*8er  woollens,  used  by  the  poor,  are  woven  in  the 
strict.     Canvas  and  linen  cloth  are  not  used  to  any  considerable 
nt,  the  sails  of  country  vessels  being  of  cotton  and  generally 
ht  in  Bombay.     Cotton  thread  is    brought  by  Bohoras  from 
ombay.     Umbrellas  are  brought  from  Bombay  and  sold  by  cloth 
erchants   and  general  dealers.     Coarse  handloom  or  dangri  cloth, 
she  every-day  clothing   of   the  lower  classes,  comes  mostly  from 
"^ombay.     The    finer  dangri^  used  in  making  carpets  or  jdjamn, 
eons,  and  cushions,  is  brought  to  MahM  from  Ndgpur,     Turbana 
me  from  Yeola,  ShoMpur,  and  Poona,  and   are    worn  by   all  who 
,n  afford   to  buy  them.     Profesfional  turban -folders  are  found  in 
1  the  large  towns.     Except  that  same  Mjirw4r  and  Gujarat  Vanis 
K^thiawdr  wear  their  turbana  in  the  high  rounded  fashion  of 
leir  country,  turbans  are  folded  in  tho  deep  flat-rimmed   shape 
iown  as   the  Deccan    Brahman    turban,     Engliah   cotton  waist- 
iloths  ore  largely  used.     Waistclotlia  of  whitq  silk,  bordered  with 
"^"fod  and  other  colours,  aro  brought  from  Sbdhdpur  near  Belgaum  and 
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from  GadajET  in  Dhdrwdr.  Lugdis  or  women's  robes,  generally  of 
cotton  bordered  with  mk,  come  from  Poona,  Sbolapur^  Ahmadabad^ 
and  rarely  from  BurhAnpun  The  ordinary  size  of  a  woman's  robe 
or  lugfH  is  fromfift^sen  to  eighteen  cubits  long  by  two  to  two  and 
a  half  cabita  broad,  and  the  richer  the  wearer  the  fuller  is  her 
robe.  Smaller  robes,  fourteen  to  sixteen  cubits  long  and  two  to 
two  and  a  half  broad,  are  worn  by  girls  and  by  women  of  the  loweFj 
classes.  The  smaller  size  of  robe  varies  in  price  from  aboat  Ss 
10«,  (lis.  IJ.Rs,  5)  and  the  larger-sized  robe  from  8»,  to  £2  {Us. 
Ra.  2n).  The  shoes  used  in  the  district  are  mostly  made  by  l)ec< 
shoemakers,  who  bring  them  for  sale,  some  of  them  also  settling 
in  the  district  for  a  few  days  and  making  shoes.  Pearls  of  small 
value,  both  false  and  real,  are  sold  by  wandering  dealers,  most  of 
tbem  Bombay  fiohords*  All  classes  buy  pearls,  the  lower  classes 
mostly  false  ones. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  ^ndual  but  marked  increase  in  the 
import  of  beams  and  planks  of  Malabar  teak,  paint,  mortar,  glass 
and  porcelain,  country  and  foreign  spirits,  calico,  European  goods, 
and  woollen  cloth  for  coats  and  jackets.  Glass,  porcelain,  calico, 
woollen  cloth  and  other  European  articles  are  used  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  chiefly  by  Brdhmans  and  Prabhus. 

The  chief  Exports  are  :  Timber,  rice,  ndgh\  vari,  pulse,  cocoanntSj 
betelnuts,  salt,  fowls,  dried  fish,  end  firewood.  There  are  seldom 
middlemen,  the  exporter  genendly  bnys  from  the  producer.  The 
exporter  is  either  an  independent  local  dealer,  or  the  partner  or 
agent  in  a  firm  in  the  plac^  to  which  the  exports  are  sent.  Timber 
goes  to  Bombay  through  Bhdtias,  Vdnis^  and  Bombay  Musalm^ns 
rice  nigh  and  other  grains  go  both  to  Bombay  and  Ratn^giri ; 
Bombay  they  are  sent  by  Bombay  traders,  chieSy  Bhatias  Yto; 
and  Musalm^ns,  and  sometimes  by  rich  growers  themselves; 
Ratnagiri  they  are  sent  by  Ddldi  Musalmilus  and  Bhanddris,  whi 
trade  either  independently  on  a  small  scale,  or  in  partnership  witi 
Vanis.  Salt  and  dried  fish  are  exported  by  petty  dealers  of  the  loweij 
classes. 

Ab  there  is  no  railwayin  tlie  district,  the  trade  keeps  to  the  old 
lines  of  traflic  between  the  Sahyddri  passes  and  the  ports* 

The  sea  traffic  is  carried  on  partly  by  steamers  and  partly  by  saill 
ing  vessels.  Of  the  local  sailing  craft,  besides  bdmhois  which  are 
small  one-sailed  passenger  craft,  the  chief  TMieties  are  the  jmddv^ 
macJiva,  galbat,  gharab,  totn,  mhdngin,  phahmdri,  kothia,  and  hateloM 
The  only  port  where  padaos  and  small  boats  are  built  is  Alibdg.  1/ 
other  ports,  Jvolis  Bhonddris  and  sometimcR  Musalmdns  bring  mad^ 
machvds  from  Bombay,  and  small  fishing  canoes  from  the  Malabo 
coast.  At  Antora  the  Kolis  sometimes  build  boats  of  about  a  to| 
burden.  At  Alibag  the  boat-bu*ilders  are  chiefly  carpenters  fror 
Ratndgiri  and  Rdjnpnr.  The  bailors  are  chiefly  Bhanddris,  Kolia 
and  Musalmans.     Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Bombay,  RatndgirS 


1  Detailt  of  these  vessels  are  given  IQ  the  Th4ua  Statiaiical  Aooomii,  Bomt} 
Gazetteer,  XIIL  342-353. 
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-djdpur,  Anjanvel,  Alibig,  Balsar^  and  Jnnjira.  Besides  his  food 
a  sailor  is  p?4id  from  Hs.  to  \2fi.  (Rs,  4-  Rs  6)  a  month  in  cash.  A 
captain,  wbea  not  the  owner  of  the  ve^^sel,  j<ets  twice  as  much  pay 
B  a  seaman,  Simieiimes  the  ci-ew  and  captnios  are  paid  fur  the 
oyage,  but  they  aie  generally  paid  by  the  month.  8om»-times,  at 
^  e  end  of  every  year,  thf*  present  of  n  turl»an  or  from  12*,  to  14tf. 
JRs*  6-Iis*  7)  ill  cash  is  given  to  each  sailor,  and  sametbing  more 
the  captain.  It  is  not  nsuul  for  shipowners  to  provide  their 
.men  with  liquor  and  tobacco.  Tlie  crew  of  a  ship  of  four  to 
ire  tons  is  a  captain  and  four  or  five  men  ;  of  a  ship  of  ten  to  twelve 
ns,  six  to  eight  men  ;  and  i^f  a  vessel  of  twenty-Hve  tons,  from 
eight  to  ten  men.  In  1880-81,  3275  loaded  vessels  of  23,6J2  tona 
;nd  b66^j  empty  vesst^s  of  4y,l5S  ton,s  entered  the  three  Koliba 
stems  divisinns  of  Rdjpuri,  Ahbdg,  and  SankBhi.  In  the  same 
ear  76b^  loaded  vessels  of  fi2,819  tons  and  1427  empty  vessels  of 
i293  tons  were  cleared  out  of  these  divisions*     The  detaib  are  : 

Kofdha    VfMtlM,  JSSO-Sl, 
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Emp^, 

Loftded. 
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Ko. 
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No.     1      TOMt 
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1453 
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7*e 
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920($ 

17.0e£ 
i>,127 

eo7 
soar 

TdPO 

20 
88a 
6S1 

114 
5553 
2627 

8^03 

3275     ' 

nfil% 

6m5 

49,153 

7353 

ei.8i9 

1427 

Alibdg  has  two    life-boats  called    the    Bhavdni  and   the  Allen 

Ihattleworth.     Tbe  Bhavdni  was  brought  to  Alibdg  in  July  1867, 

.nd   the    Allen   Shuttleworth  in  June    1867.     The   Allen  Shuttle- 

orth,  which  is  self-righting  and  self-discharging,  is  called  after  the 

©sent    Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Northern  Division,  who,  in 

^66, 1867,  and  1868j  helped  in  saving  npwards  of  a  hundred  livea. 

""le  life-boats  can  hold  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  and  are  fair  sailers, 

it  having  no  depth  of  keel  they  cannot  g©  very  close  to  the  wind. 

Eefore  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when    the  course  of  most  of 

the  vessels  was  from  the  sonth,  the  Alil)^.g  creek  w^as  not  uncommonly 

ken  for  the  month  of  the  Bombay  harbour.     This  is   still    {1882) 

.sionally    the     case^    and,    during  the   stormy   months   of  the 

touth-west  monsoon,  signal  guns  are  kept  loaded  in  the  Kol^ba  fort 

to  warn  vessels  off  the  coast.  There  were  thirteen   wrecks  between 

|857  and  1 807,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  there  have  been  eight 

rtcluding  the  Elizabeth  in  1874.^    Each  life-boat  is  manned  by  a  KoH 

Eiptain,  who  is  permanently  employed,  and  ten  Koli  seamen  who  are 

agaged  for  the  rains.     Of  the  ciiew  four,  in  turns,  remain  on  the 

pok-out  in  the  fort  and  hoist  a  flag,  whenever  a  sail  is  in  sight,  and 

re  a   gun  to  warn  the  ship  and  the  life-boat  crew  if  a  ship  comes 

ingernusly  near  the  shore. 
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On  the  t«t  of  Aogait  1882  ft  Spftimk  war  vessel  oftrrowly  escaped  being  wrecked. 
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The  only  light-bouse  in  the  district  stands  on  the  ]'  luint  of 

the  islauii  of  Khanden  or  Keiiery,  in   north  latiitJiJ'  -   8^ and 

east  longitude  72°  48'  17".     It  was  built  in  1867,  and  is  an  octagonal 
masonty  tower  on  the  centre  of  a  flat-roofed  house,  seventy-five  feet  J 
high  from  base  to  vane.     It  shows  a  single  fixed  white  dioptric  lightJ 
of  order  one^  which  in  clear  weather  is  visible  for  twenty  miles  from™ 
the  deck  of  a  ship.     The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  lantern  above 
high  water  is  161    feet,  nurl  its  area  of  illumination  is  225^  of  the 
horizon.     A  flag  staff,  200  feet  high,  stands  north-east  by  north  from 
the  light  tower. 

The  thiHeen  ports  of  the  di?strict  are  for  customs  purposes  gron^ 
under  four  divii^ions^  Alibag,  Sdnkshi  or  Pen,  Rajpuri  or  Mdn^ 
and  Bdnkot,  Xfibdg  has  seven  ports,  AlibAg,  Thai,  ItevdaiidA, 
Mdndva,  Kevas,  ana  Dhammtar.  The  trade  from  Dharamtari 
appeiirs  undor  Karanja  at  the  month  of  the  creek  in  Tbdna.  '1% 
Bevdjtnda  returns  iucliide  the  trade  of  Roha  at  the  top  of  thu] 
Revdanda  creek,.  Under  Sdnkshi  or  Pen  areHwo  ports,  Antora  t! 
port  of  Pen  on  the  Pen  creek  and  Ndgothna  at  the  head  of  the 
Revas  creek  or  Amba  river.  Rdjpnri  has  one  purt  Mdnddd,  which  for 
customs  purposes  is  known  as  TalkhAdior  the  Tal  creek.  Bdnkot,i 
besides  Mahdpral  and  other  Ratnagiri  ports,  includes  the  tradet 
of  the  three  Kolaba  ports  on  the  Savitri,  Ghodegaou,  Ddsgaon,  and 
Mahad.  As  the  trnde  of  these  ports  is  not  included  in  the  Alibdg 
customs  division,  the  details  are  given  under  Ghodegaon,  Dasgaon, 
and  Mahdd  in  Places  of  Interest.  During  the  eight  years  ending 
1881 -S2  the  total  value  of  the  sea-trade  averaged  £285,916,  of  which 
£1S5»098  were  exports  and  £100,218  were  imports.  The  total  value 
of  goods  fell  from  £278,679  in  1874-75  to  £215,190  in  1875-76,  anc 
rose  to  £357,032  in  1878-79.  It  again  fell  to  £231,982  in  1880-81 
and  again  i-ose  to  £268,^76  in  1881-82. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  of  the  KoMba  por 
exclusiye  of  Bharamtar,  Ghodegaon,  Ddsgaon,  and  Mahad  : 
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1874-76. 

18T6'7ft. 

i£t7e.n. 

1»7T78. 

1878-79. 

187U-80. 
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I881>tt. 

Allb4g 

RevdnncU 
M&ndv& 
R«vmV..        ... 

Total    ... 
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N%otbii«       ... 

Total    .,. 

'muuuu  or 

Miknd&d. 
Total    ... 

Gf»nd  Total    ... 

£ 
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M.a76 
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mo 
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a«73 

l^,t»7l 
ttJ77 

41taS't 
4149 

£ 

10.^^80 
3761* 

£ 

16,470 

10,£S1 
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6588 

7422 

£ 

(M)es 

7900 
48,174 

7362 

lo.uaa 

£ 

7425 
47«a 

6469 

41« 

7ej70 

72.801 

si,oa3 

84.017 

9«,39« 

78,999 

86^610 

70^ 

7»»65fl 
18,263 

46,178 
ll.SBO 

«8,074 
M.7S4 

87,900 
44,a» 

9O.0MI 
40.704 

49.765 
M4,ail 

6I,»76 
23,600 

si.m 

96dd 
ft,-;©* 

X,hQ2 

1*18.858, 

,  131,685 

l»l,3V»7 

84,676 

76,441 

M^ 

10,307 

11.10» 

1B.&I9 

11,076 

13,743 

87B9 

MU 

10,307 

1I,10D 

13,549 

11,675 

12,748 

6760 

96(3 

184.274 

1 

139,670 

201,980 

t2»,69l 

2m^,403 

170,2«3 

130,820 

174,480 

1  DnHng  the  three  yeArs  ending  1877-78  the  export  and  import  trnde  of  ^evM 
iiieltided  in  the  accounts  of  Earanja  in  Tbiaa. 
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£ 
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\ 
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Of  the  three  customs  divisions,  during  the  eight  yeara  euding 
1881-82,  Saukshi  had  the  larj^^est  trade  and  Rdjpuri  the  smallefsit. 
In  AHbag  the  total  value  of  goods  varied  from  £(65,167  in  1878-79 
£105,772  ill  1880.81,  and  avemged  £i;34,810;  in  Sankslii  it 
iried  from  £179,705  in  1877-V8  to  £79,407  in  1875-70,  and 
reraged  £iZ:*,ij7S;  and  in  liajpuri  it  varied  from  £i5,'i07  in 
377-78to£lO,;i2oiu  187475,  auduvernged  £12,427.  Of  £134,810 
total  ttveruge  value  of  goods  in  Alibdg,  £77,1(57  were  exports 
ad  £57,04:5  were  imports;  of  £lIi"<,G78  the  average  value  of  goods 
Sdrikshi  £97,5!)8  were  exports  and  £4I,0S0  v\ere  imports  j  and 
£12,427  the  average  value  of  goods  in  Rdjpuri,  £10,932  were 
[jrts  and  £1495  were  imports  i 
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The   chief  Alibag  exports  are  rice    husked    and  cleaned,    fuel 
stones,  fish,   vegetstblea,   sugarcane,    charcoal,   wood^  hides,  f^\ 
til,  and  hemp  to  Bombay;  fish,  oil,  wheat,  onions,  ma[u  aad  n  ' 
to  several    Konkan  ports ;  cleaned  rice  and  dried- fish  to   Bj 
Anjanvel,  and  Jayatapiir  in  Ratnagiri.     The  rice  is  the  produce 
NAvgaou  and  other  villages  in   the  neighbourhood.     The  fish 
brought   by  the  Kolis  from  Theronda,  Thai,  and  Hevdauda,     TTiJ 
wood     is    bought   at    Government    auctions    in   the    forests     n© 
Bevdanda.      The    imports    are    moliisses,    coeoanuts,    gronndau 
turmeric,  chillies,  coriandc*r  seed,  tubacc       "       '  ' "    ik,  and  coir  fro 
Ratnagiri  and  Kuldlia  ;  pal>e,  gram,   su_  ^,   cloth^  br^ 

copper,  tobacco,  dates,  stationery,  and  Cliuiawnrts  irnm  HombiijTj 
date-palm   maM   from    Urnbarguon.      The   triidtirs  are   GuiarA 
Mdrwdr  Vdoin,  Bo  in  I  my  iMeni^ifrs,   Gnja.itt  Machliis,  and  Kati 
Bfinndaris.     Tfie  GnjnrAt  Mnclihis  cnny  goodn  in  tlieir  own  or  in 
vesfii'ls,  and  stay  from  February  to  May.     'llio  Rarjiagiri  Bham 
deal  in    fuel  and  whrut  from  October  till  May.     The  <"  anf 

MarwarV^ni  traders  are  wenll!iy.     ^I'he  Hliandaiis  generj  leoi 

borro^'ed  cafjital.     The  crnft  that  visit  Alil>sg  are  machviisf  padd 
baMfht^  phtteniflris,  and  h^lhvh,     P*tdih'H  nud  ittttdds  of  ten  to   I 
tons  come  f •  om  Bombay,  Malahdr,  Knchin,  Habsan,  Jafai abad,  Di 
Balsfir,  Damani  and  (»oa.     The   Bumbay  pussenger-ste:  : 
aall  at  AUb^g  are  of  fifty  to  200  t^ns.     At  neap  tides  w 
tons  and  at  spring-tides  vessels   of  eighty  tons  can  be  moortsd 
the  Alib4g  landing. 

The  chief  exports  from  Thfil  are  hnsked  and  cleaned  rice  and  Cs 
sent  to  Bombay  and  the  Konkan  ports.     The  imports  are  oil,   clcil 
gram,  spiked  millet,  wheats  I'hiUies,  dates,  molasses,  sugar,   and 
dates  from   Homliay  ;  udid^  coriander  seed,  vwiijt  ^^^  hemp 
Bbiwndi  and  Pnnvel ;  nud  fuel,  hemp,  and  shemhi  bark  frum  BA 
Tlie  traders  are  Bralnmins,  Gnjurfit  and   Md^rwdr  V^nis,  and   Kot 
and  the  vessels  vihdngiriH  and  marltvan  of  ten  to  twelve  tons. 

Tlie  atti^rfes  exported  from  Revdanda  are  produced  chiefly  ii 
Revdanda,  ('haul,  Kdmrdj,  aud  other  neighbouring  villages.  The^ 
are  cleaned  ricCj  futd,  leather,  live  stcck,  regetableF,  hoiu: 
beteinutfi,  and  brooms  sent  to  Bombay;  isari^  vdrhnl,-^^d  coco«nu 
sent  to  Anjanvel  in  Ratnogiri  and  Jafarabad  in  South  KathidwAr 
and  cocoanuts,  firewood,  and  brooms  sent  to  l*anvel.  The  impoi 
are  cloth,  ckrihed  butter,  sugar,  almonds,  dates,  copper  theeta,  tin| 
lead,  paper,  and  umbrellas  from  Bombay;  and  onions,  pr>tato< 
fhcmhi  bark,  ndid^  coriander  seed,  and  chillies  from  Habsitn,  Banf^ 
and  Bhiwadi,     These  articles  are  imported  partly  for  local  use 
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Eirtly  for  export  to  Roha.  Most  of  the  traders  ai*e  local  VAnis, 
rdhmauBj  Mardt1i^>  KoliSj  and  Bhand^ris.  Tlie  resaels  that 
freauent  the  port  are  machvag,  bakivs,  and  baields  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  tons,  phafenidtis  of  forty  to  fifty  tons,  and  small  steam- 
boats of  fifty  to  150  tons.  At  spring-tides  ships  of  100  to  400  tons 
can  moor  in  the  Cheol  harbour. 

The  exports  from  M^ndva  and  Revas  are  husked  and  cleaned  rice, 
sngarcane^  fuel,  mangoes,  and  hemp  to  Bombay ;  and  cleaned  rice, 
tamarind  pods,  and  bones  to  the  Konkan  ports.  The  Mandva 
imports  are  fuel,  gram,  wheat,  iron,  coir-ropes,  and  cocoanut-oil 
fr*  bay  ;  tobaico,  hemp,  and  bones  from  Antora  and  Alibdg  ; 

an  1  usk  from  Bhiwndi.     The  Kevas  imports  are  molasses,  cocoa- 

l£6mel,  and  turmeric  from  Vijaydarg ;  grass,  sugar,  oil,  grapes,  iron, 
and  perfumery  from  Bombay ;  and  sKenibt  bark,  hemp,  cocoannts, 
iUid  betelnats  from  the  Konkan  ports*  Most  of  the  traders  are  local 
Brihmans,  Marathas,  Kolis,  Bhandans,  and  Musalmdns. 

The  exports  from  Antora  and  Nagothna  are  husked  and  cleaned 
rioe^  tidchni,  and  vari  sent  to  other  Konkan  ports;  rice  husked  and 
deaned,  wood,  charcoal,  hay,  and  leather  to  Bombay ;  cleaned  rice  to 
Broach,  Surat,  and  Th4na  ;  and  salt,  wheat,  molasses,  potatoes^  chillies, 
and  onions  to  Revdanda  and  Alib%*  These  exports  are  chiefly 
prodti€<»d  in  the  division  and  in  some  parta  of  Poena.  The  imports 
aro  9Qg;ar»  clarified  butter,  dry  dates^  cocoannts,  cloth,  iron,  copper, 
brasai  corn,  and  fisb  from  Bombay  -,  lime,  fish,  tobacco,  betelnut, 
cotr^  and  molasses  firom  Ratnigiri;  plantains,  cocoannts,  and 
r"r^^  ""*  -  from  Bassein,  Ag^shi,  and  M^im;  gunny-bags  from 
K  rice  and  pulse  husk,   and  cotton-seeds   from  Panvel;  and 

t*i  \  ies  from  Surat.      Part  of  the  import  is  used  locally  and 

p:.  its  way  to    Poona.    The    traders    are    Mirw^r    Vtois, 

Friibhu^;  Shenvis,  Brdhmans,  Bhand^is,  Khojds,  and  Musalmans. 
The  tmJe  has  of  late  declined  owing  to  the  competition  of  railways 
mnd  ^learners.  The  craft  that  visit  A'ntora  and  Nagothna  are  machvds 
of  thr^e  to  eight  tons  from  Rajpuri,  Ratnd-giri,  Malvan,  Alibdg,  and 
Thttl,  and  padaM  of  ten  to  twenty-five  tons  from  Bombay.  Passecger- 
atewiars  of  150  lo  175  tons  touch  at  the  DJiaramtar  pier^  ten  miles 
frtnn  the  tnouth  of  the  N^otbna  creek. 

H  from  Tal  creek  or  Mind&d  are  myrobalang,  coarse 
lostard  seed,  tobacco,  and  live    stock.     The  imports 
gs,  eocoanut6>  iron,  cofEee,  fiah,  betelnut,  spices,  sugar, 
ai  00.     llie   traders  are  Bhandaris   and  Mugalmana,   most 

oi  are  men   of   capital*     None  of  them   belong  to   Mdnd^d 

or  the  neighbouring  villages.  They  stay  in  Mdnddd  from  November 
lill  the  end  of  May.  A  brisk  timber-trade  has  sprung  up  in  Mdnddd, 
iince  rules  for  preserving  the  forests  have  been  enforced  in  Habsdn. 
'wijffii!  '      '  '    of  fifty  t#  125  tons  from  Bombay,  Habstin, 

and  i  i*ort,  anchopng  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 

laiidu  Vessels  of  thirty  to  seventy  tons  can  reach 

mji  af     ,       ^ -tides. 

ng  stJitement  gives  far  1880-81  the  value  of  most  of 

r.   of   export  and  import/     Of    £92,162  the    value     of 

mports,  the  chief  articles  aro  piecegoods  ralued  at  £19,602  brought 
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from  Bombay ;  sngar  and  molasses  valtiod  at  £9608^  brought  froi 
Bombay  and  Ratndg^iri;  tobacco  valued  at  £7138  brought  froi 
Bombay  and  Ratnagiri ;  and  liquor  valued  at  £6633,  from  the  Uraa 
distilleriea.  Of  £139,820  the  value  of  exports,  the  chief  articl 
are  rice  husked  and  cleaned  valued  at  £83,970,  sent  to  Bombayj 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Th^na ;  pulse  valued  at  £5253  from  the  Dc^ecai 
districts  to  Bombay  and  Katuigiri  i  charcoal  valued  at  £3162 
Bombay  ;  and  fish  valued  at  £3120  chiefly  to  Ratudgiri. 
Koldba  Sea  Trade,  1880-81. 
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The  crafts  and  industries  of  Kolaba  are  only  of  local  oonaequeac 
The  chief  crafts  are  working  in  iron,  copper,  gold  and  bUv^ 
the  weaving  of  gold  thread  and  silk  and  wool,  pottery,  wood-wori 
palm-juice  tapping,  ealt  making,  fishing,  dyeing,  and  shoemakiug. 

Copper  and  brass  work  goes  on  in  all  market  towns,  Pe 
Ndgothna,  Roha,  Ashtami,  Thai,  Nizdmpur,  Ghodegaon,  AHl 
Bevdanda,  and  Mahad,  and  in  some  country  towns  and 
villages.  The  workers  are  Kfedrs  by  caste,  of  whom  not  mor©  I 
200  families  work  in  copper  and  brass,  and  none  of  them  on  a  F 
scale.  KdsJirs  sometimes  make  pots  from  copper,  brass, 
sheets  brought  from  Bombay,  and  sometimes  retail  pots  boB 
readymado  in  Bombay.  They  seldom  have  capital,  and  in 
to  buy  the  copper  and  brass  have  to  borrow  from  monoylend 
The  craftsmen  who  bong  the  copper  and  brass  sometimes 
workmen  under  them,  but  they  generally  work  the  metal  into  si 
with  their  own  ban  da  None  of  the  KoMba  brass  work  is  of  spec 
value,  nor  are  the  wares  in  steady  demand.  Kas^rs  work 
morning  to  night,  except  three  or  four  hours  spent  in 
meals  and  in  rest.  They  keep  all  ordinary  Hindu  holidays,  and  : 
on  the  last  day  in  every  Hindu  lunar  month  when  work  is  forbidden 
Women  and  children  help  by  blowing  the  bellows*  The  avera^ 
yearlv  earnings  of  a  coppersmith  amount  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100)| 
Bemaea  what  he  sells  in  his  village,  the  coppersmith  generallj 
carries  his  wares  for  sale  to  market  towns  and  villages*  Kol^l 
brassware  rarely  leaves  the  district.  The  price  of  copper  varies  froB 
Tjcl,  to  10 Jd.  (6  a*. -7  tis.)  the  $her.  Coppersmiths  are  said  not 
be  80  well  off  as  formerly.  Very  few  of  them  Imve  capital,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  pledge  foa  the  money  they  borrow,  they  hai 
to  pay  such  high  interest  as  to  leave  little  margin  of  profit. 

There  are  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Kisfir  caste,  whose  name  is 
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3,  but  whose  occupations  are  different*  One  branch  works  in 
per  and  brass,  the  other  deals  in  bracelets  of  coloured  glass,  either 
le  by  themselves  or  broaght  from  Bombay^  Poona^  and  Vdi  ia 

Haaa-bangles  are   made  at  Rdjivli   in    Mahiid.      The  work  is 
tied  on  by  eight  men  of  the  Bdngad-Kfodr  "caste.     Green  glass 
|>rought  from  Bombay,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  copper  to  deepen 
I  shade   of  green.     It   is  then  laid  on  an  earthen  platter  or  j^ar a/ 
melt-ed   in  a  fiimace,     A   round  tapering  iron  rod  is  swiftly 
[led  by  the   left  hand  in  the  melted  glass.     The  glass  sticks  to 
rod,  and,  by  beating  it   with  a   second   thin  rod  held  in  the 
kt  hand,   it  is  somewhat  hardened,    made  to  loosen  its  hold  on 
rod,  and  given  a  roughly  circular  form.     This  rough  bangle  is 
^rwards  placed  on  a  pear-shaped  earthen  mould,  which  is  spun  by 
"  f  hand,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  thin  rod  in  the  right  hand, 
baped  into  a  bangle.     These  bangles  are  brittle  breaking  readily 
truck  against  anything  hard.     They  are  made  only  in  the  months 
^hrdvan  (July -August)    and  Phdhjun  (March -April),  when  the 
ters  who    are  husbandmen  are  free  from  field  work.     Do  ring 
»e  two   months   every    bangle-maker   prepares   about    fifty-six 
{2  maris)   of  bangles.     The  cost  of  making  100  bangles  is 
a^.),^  and  they  are  sold  at  the  rate   of   74(1.    (4f  as.)  the 
ed  or  7«.  (Rs.  SJ)  the  man.     The  bangles  are  worn  by  Hindu 
Muflalman    women.     The  bangle-makers    earn  about  1*.  6d. 
>as,)  from  one  man  of  bangles  or  about  3s.  (Rs.  IJ)  for  the 
an's  work*     The  bangle-makers  are  poor,    the  demand   being 
^all  owing  to  Chinese  competition. 

3ld  and  silver  work  goes  on  in  all  but  very  small  villages  and 

Eilly  in  market  towns.     The  craftsmen  are  SonArs,  of  whom 

[  more  than  30O  families  earn  their  living  as  goldsmiths.     Besides 

Id  and  silver  Sondrs  work  in  pearls,  gems,  brass,  and  tin.     The 

^er  and  gold  are  brought  by  people  who  wish  to  have  them 

ato  ornaments.     The    Sonars  work  the  metal    and   are  paid 

ly  by  the  weight  of  the  metal  worked  and  partly  by  the  stylo  of 
lent  made.     Few  Sonars  are  men  of  coital  and  ready  articles 
i^rely  offered  for  sale.     Few  of  them  live  on  what  they  earn  as 
and  silver  smiths.     Most  of  them  own  some  land,  though  they 
work  in  it.     Some  wealthy   goldsmiths  have  forsaken  their 
it^ry   craft  for  moneyleuding,   and   some    both    lend  money 
work  as  goldsmiths.     The  goldsmith's  business   is  most    active 
marriage  and  harvest  seasons.     Sonars  generally  work  from 
ten   in   the  morning  and   from   two   to  six  in   the  evening, 
receive  no  help  from  their  women  and  children,'  except  in 
ring  the  bellows.     The  average  earnings  are  trifiing,  not  above 
10  (Hs.  100)   a  year.     Son&rs  arewnot  a  prosperous  class,  and  they 
no  trade  organization. 

lold  tliread  and  silk  weaving  are  carrie<l   on   only  in   the  AlibAg 
*di vision,  mostly  in  AJibdg  town  and  at  Cbeul  and  Revdanda* 
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The  workers  are   Sdlig,  of  whom  not  more  than  fifteen  fa 
are  employed  as    weavers.      They    make    ends   of    turbans,    sill 
waistclotlis  or  dinner-cloths,  waistcloth  edgings,  tassels,  and  girdJo*- 1 
They  also  string  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  on  silk-cord.     Thol 
tools  of  the   Hevdanda  silk-weaver  are   the  gdda    or  haDd.wh©Bl| 
for  unravelling  the  raw  silk,  costiDg  3*.   (Rs,  IJ)  -,  the  pitdi  a  littla| 
piece  of  wood  with   a  handle  on  which  the   raw  silk   is  rolled  ' 
small  quantities  off  the  hand- wheel,  costing  9d.  (6  as.);  the  roAol  orl 
spinning  machine,  costing  £1  (Ks*  10) ;  the  ada  or  frame  set  witkl 
pegs  upon  which  the  silk  is  drawn  off  from  the  spinning  machine, I 
costing  10«.  (Rs.  5) ;   the  mag  or  loom,  costing  £1   (R^  10)  ;  tw€ 
large  brass  vessels  for  colouring  the  silk,  costing  £1  {Rs.  10)  j 
grinding-stones   for  colours,  4«.   (Rs.  2),  the   value   of    the   tooli 
and  appliances  amounting  in  all  to  about  £4  (Rs.  40).     After  the  sill 
thread  has  been  drawn  off  the  ada,  it  is  boiled  in  water  containing 
the  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  washed  in  fresh  water  and 
afterwards  soaked  in  alum  and  pressed.     It  is  taken  out   next  daj 
and  put  in  the  colouring  matter.     The  colours  used  are  or 
yellow,  and  green.     The  silk  is  brought  from  Bombay.     The  ^^ 
are  not  generally  men  of  capital ;  they  buy  the  silk  and  goldj 
with  borrowed  money  and   work  them  up.     The   industry   is  on 
Bniall  scale,  and  no  labourers  are  employed.     The  silks  are  in  ateadj 
demand.     The  weavers  work  for  nearly  nine  hours  a  day  and  keej 
the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays.     The  women  and  children  help  in  tb^ 
reeling  and  sorting  of  the  silk.     The  cloth  is  largely  bought  bj 
local  high-caste  Hindus,   and  in  the  cold  season  by  people  frot 
Th4na  and  Bassein.     Their  busiest  season  is  from  December 
April,     The  prices  of  dinner-cloths  or  pitdmbara  vary  from  £1 
£5  (Ra.  10 -Ra.  50),  or  even  more  according  to   the  quality 
quantity  of  the  silk,  the  fineness  of  the  article^  and  the  dem 
The  craft  is  not  flourishing  as  imported   silks  can  be  had  che 
and  better.     Besides  dealing  in  silk  Sdlis  make  the  coloured  pa| 
ornaments,  which  are  used  at  weddings  by  low-class   Hindus  fo 
festoons  and  gai'Iands.     Some  of  them  also  sell  snuff  and  prepare  ii 

The  handloom  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on  in  Mdn^ 
and  Mahid,  and  a  little  in  AHbag  where  a  few  weavers  have  recentlj 
gettled  from  Sangameshvar  in  Ratndgiri  and  three  looms  are 
present  (1882)  at  work.  The  workers  are  S4lis,  of  whom  not  mor 
than  thirty  families  cam  their  living  by  weaving.  They  weav 
the  rough  robes  and  waistcloths  which  are  worn  by  the  lower  class 
Almost  all  the  yarn  is  brought  from  Bombay.  Few  handlooi: 
weavers  have  capital.  Most  buy  their  materials  with  borrowG 
money,  "Hie  demand  for  their  cloth  is  steady.  The  weavers  worl 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  and  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  holiday 
Their  women  and  children  h^lp  in  the  work.  Their  ave 
earnings  are  very  small,  perhaps  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  a  year,  Thi 
have  no  trade  organization. 

Wool  working  is  carried  on  at  Mdpgaon,  Malgaon,  and  AlibAg 
the  Alib4g  sub-division,  and  at  Roha.     The  workers  are  Dhangaj 
from  the  Deccan,  of  whom  about  100  families  earn  their  living  ' 
blanket-making.   They  have  looms  and  weave  coarse  blankctsj  sou 


the  wool  of  their  own  flocks  and  others  with  wool  brought 
from  the  Deccaa.  The  wool  is  bought  either  with  their  own  or  with 
borrowed  money.  The  demand  for  their  blankets  is  so  great  that, 
though  they  work  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  during  the  whole 
year,  they  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  and  are  forced  to  bring 
blankets  from  above  the  SahyMris.  Their  average  yearly  earnings 
amount  to  about  £12  10*,  (Ra.  125).  The  craft  is  flourishing*  In 
Mangaon  and  Mahdd,  some  Sangars  or  weaving  Dhangars  are 
engaged  in  making  blankets  which  thoy  sell  to  local  merchants- 
^^he  blankets  vary  in  price  from  U,  to  2^.  (8  a^,  -  Re.  1)  according 
^Bo  texture  and  the  quality  of  the  wooL  Their  average  daily  earnings 
^Kary  from  6d,  to  9d,  (4  as,  -Q  asJ).  Most  of  them  have  money  or 
^^redit  enough  to  buy  the  wool  they  use  and  keep  some  readymade 
'     blankets  in  store, 

Ra-ngfiris  or  dyers  found  in  towns  dye  turbans,  scarfs,  women*s 
robes,  and  shawls*  They  work  during  the  fair  season  only,  but, 
at  times,  both  by  night  and  day  when  there  is  much  demand.  Their 
women  and  children  help*  They  are  paid  from  6d.  to  IO5.  (4  ae*- 
Is.  5)  a  piece.  Their  dyos  are  kusumha,  patang  wood,  lemon, 
imboshif  and  khal  paste  which  they  bring  from  Bombay,  As  work- 
aen  they  are  honest  but  unskilful.  There  are  no  calico-printers  in 
fche  district. 

Pottery  is  made  in  almost  every  village  and  largely  in    most 

rket   towns,     Tho   workers   are   Kumbhirs,  of  whom   not   less 

500  families  earn  their  living  as  potters.     They  are  generally 

oor,  many  of  them  eking  out  a  living  by  tilling  land  as  tenants. 

ccept  that  in  a  few  cases  they  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  owners 

of  the  land  for  the  earth  they  use,  potters  require  no  capital.     The 

demand  is  generally  steady  and  in  May  it  is  brisk.     Tho  women  and 

ildi-en  help  by  fetching  and  pounding  the  earth,  mixing  it  with 

^at-er,  and  by  carrying  the  pots  to  market.     The  lower  classes  buy 

rthenware  for  storing  water  and  grain  and  even   for  cooking,  and 

higher  classes  for  keeping  milk.    Earthen  pots  are  sometimes  sent 

Bombay  for  sale.     From  Alibdg  and  Pen  bricks  and  tiles  are 

rgely  exported  to  Bombay  and  Janjii*a.    ^The  firm  clay  of  Mapgaon 

.  AJibfehas  attracted  a  large  colony  of  potters,  who  supply  the 

rholooi  the  Alibdg  sub-division. 

Tailors  or  Shimpia  are  found  in  every  town  and  large  village, 
it,  except  two  merchants  in  Roha  and  three  in  Mahad,  few  keep 
iops  and  sell  cloth.     They  earn  their  living  as  tailors  and  are  fairly 

paid.  The  work  is  steady.  The  women  and  children  help  the  men 
sewing.     The   average   yearly  earnings   of  a   Shimpi   vary  from 

E8  to  £10  (Rs.  80-Rs.  100),     The  craft  is  fairly  pi-osperous  ;  it  has 

no  trade  organization. 

Wood- working  is  carried  on  fn  every  town  and  large  village, 

workers  are  carpetitors  who  •are   Sidlis,   Beni-Israels,  Native 

iristians,    Mardthils,    and     Cutch    Musalmdns,      The    wood    is 

jpplied   by  the  people  who  want  articles  made.     A  few  Sutdra 

shops,  but  most  work  for  wages.     Their  work  is  ateady  and 
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VL       children  add  nothing  to  the  family  earnings*     Besides  making  fiddl 
^Crafts  tools  some  carpenters  make  excellent  boxes,  chairSj  and  cupboardftiJ 

Toja,  cradles^  dumb-bells,  p^g^f  bedsteads,  measares,  and  oheaameDj  [ 
after  supplying  local  wants^  f^d  a  ready  sale  in  Bombay, 
iiroit.  Iron   work  is  carried  on   by  Lohdrs  in  towns  and  large  villages*  I 

A  few  have  shops  and   keep  a  stock  of  field  tools,  spadesi  sickles, 
and  spoons*     But  most  work  up  metal   brought  to  them  by  their 
easterners.      Lohllrs    have   almost  ceased  to  make  razors,  knives^ 
and  other  fine  articles  which  are  now  imported  from   Europe,     A , 
blacksmith^s    work,  is    steady    during    the   house-building   season  I 
(October -Juno),  when  they    make    nails  and  other  iron   articles. 
A   blacksmith    works  nearly    ten    hours  a  day.     The  women  andj 
children  help  in  blowing  the  bellows.      The  craft  is    not  flourishing 
as  readymaae  ai*ticles  are  obtained  at  cheaper   rates.     Some  Beni-j 
Isi^del  ^milies  work  as  blacksmiths,  especially  in  the  Alib&gi 
lioha  sub-divisions. 

^atm-  Palm-tapping  is  carried  on  in  the  garden  villages  of  Alibdg  and  tm| 

^ifying,  ^  f^yf  villages  in  Boha  and  Ndgothna,     The  tappers  are  Bhandiria  of 

whom  more  than  lOQO  families  used  to  live  by  tapping,  but,  owing  to] 
the  change  in  the  excise  system,  not  more  than  100  femilioa  are  now] 
employed.  They  tap  cocoa-palms,  wild  palms  or  bherlimdds,  and] 
fan-leaf  or  braVpalms.  The  Bhanddria  either  own  the  trees  thems©lvee| 
or  hire  them  from  others.  The  chief  instrument  used  in  tapping  is  a 
heavy  broad-bladed  knife.  Labourers  are  sometimes  employed  who 
are  paid  M,  (4  as,)  a  day.  The  work  is  steady  throughout  thei 
year.  They  tap  thrice  a  day,  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  afternooii|l 
and  in  the  evening,  and  on  each  occasion  take  from  one  to  three] 
hours  according  to  the  number  of  trees  they  have  to  tap.  Wome 
and  children  take  no  part  in  the  tapping.  The  palm-juice  is  sold 
the  liquor-contractor  at  7«.  (Bs.  34)  a  gaJlon. 

Salt  was  formerly  made  in  Alib%,  Pen,  and  Roha.  In  1874  i 
the  salt* works  or  d^ars  in  Alibdgand  iloha  were  closed,  and,  exoi 
the  Ashtami  agar  which  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  most  of  the  Alii 
salt-pans  have  been  turned  into  rice  fields.  In  three  places] 
Boha  and  in  six  in  Alib%  salt  was  naturally  produced, 
earth  mounds  were  raised,  the  inlets  of  the  sea  stopped,  and  tlia] 
whole  salt  produce  destroyed.  To  the  west  of  Pen  and  to  the  nortlij 
of  Dharamtar  thirty-four  salt-pans,  varying  from  five  to  125  acresJ 
stretch  about  three  miles  broad  from  Dharamtar  to  the  mouth  otl 
the  Amba,  Vdshi,  which  includes  several  hamlets,  is  the  mo8i| 
important  of  the  salt  villages,  and  is  reached  by  a  fine  broad  ra 
which  branches  from  the  Dharamtar  road  about  a  mile  and  a  hal| 
from  Pen.  Sifter  leaving  Vashi  the  road  turns  east  to  Kane, 
distance  from  the  Dharamtar  road  to  K^ne  being  five  miles.  Nexil 
to  Vdshi,  the  most  important  villages  are  Shirki,  Vadav,  Kane,  anclf 
OJhangi,  The  thirty-four  works  are  arranged  in  eight  groupsj 
They  include  4614  pans,  whicu  cover  an  area  of  1572  acres  and] 
have  350  owners,  in  1880-81,  these  works  yielded  598,083  mattJ 
or  22,151  tons  of  salt,  on  which  Government  realised  an  excisej 
duty  of  £108,731  (Bs.  10,87,310);  Most  of  the  salt-pans  are  owne 
by  Brdhmans  and  Prabhus.    The  owners  do  not  make  the  saUjj 
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but  let    the  imns  to  Agris.     The  rent  varies  from  a  half  to  a 

iourth  of  the   net  produce.     At   the  beginning  of  the   fair  season 

the    makers  prepare    the  salt-pana     or   kimdis     by  beating   the 

Barth  with   a  flat   plank  until  the  ground  is  hard  and   water-tight. 

'The  salt- making    season   lasts  from    March    till    June*      During 

this  season  the  pans  are  filled  with  sea-water  from  a  channel  cut 

tfrom  the  nearest  creek.     The  supply  is  regulated   by  opeumg  or 

fclosiug  the  channel.     The  water  is  then  left  from  ten  to  fifteen  daya 

to  evaporate.     When  tho  water  has  dried  salt  crystals  remain,  which 

rare  gathered  in  small  heaps  on   the  edge  of  the   pan.     Next  Jay 

T;hese  small  heaps  are  gathered  into  large  heaps  and  placed  on  a 

"raised  platform.     During  the  season  a  pan  generally  yields  five 

crops  of  salt. 

When  a  dealer  wants  to  buy  salt  he  goes  to  the  pansj  chooses 

^hat  he  likes,  and  settles  the  rates  with  the  pan -owner  or  Mlotri, 

An  application  is  signed  by  the  buyer  and  the  seller  and  forwai*ded 

^o  tho  salt-duty  collector,  where  it  is  registered.     There  the  duty  is 

■calculatod  and  when  the  duty  is  paid  a  permit  is  issued.     This  permit 

is  taken  to  the  head  clerk  of  the  work,  where  the  salt  is  weighed  by 

|the  clerk  and  a  peon.    It  is  nest  packed  in  small  bagSj  and  the  bags 

Bire  marked  with   red  numbers.     Those   going  inland  are  examined 

by    tho   superintendent   at  Khacharkhind  toll,  a  mile  east  of  Pen, 

"ioats  laden    with  salt    are    examined  immediately  after    leaving 

lie  Amba  and  Antora  creeks,  at  a  barge  moored  off  Karanja.     Salt 

Bed  to  be  carried  loose.     The  system  of  carrying  salt  in  bags  has 

roved  a  most  efficient  check  on  smuggling.*     Pen  salt  is  not  all 

1  locally ;  it  is  sent  to  Poona,  Satdra,  ShoMpur,  Ratndgiri,  Thdna, 

the  Pant  Sachiv's  state. 

Pishing  is   carried  on  in  all  sea-shore  and   creek -bank  villages 
^nd  the  towns  of  Alibag,  Revdanda,  Cheul,   and   Thai    are  noted 
jr  their  fish.     In  parts  of  N^gothna  there  are  a  few  Gdbits  and 
[hiirviB,  but  most  of  the  fishers  are  Son  Kolis  of  whom  nearly  3000 
lilies  live  by  fishing. 

Batchers,  who  are  either  Musalmdns  or  Maratha  Khdtiksj  are 
|oiind  in  small  numbers  in  all  large  village^  The  Alibdg  Dhangara 
"both  keep  sheep  and  act  as  butchers.  In  the  town  of  Alibag 
Tier©  are  three  butchers'  shops  kept  by  Dhangars,  and  one  shop 
vhere  live  sheep  brought  from  above  the  Sahyddris  are  sold.  In  Pen 
|iour  shops  are  kept  by  Musalmdns  who  buy  sheep  and  goats  from 
wandering  Dhangars. 

In  Mahid  and  Pen  there  are  some  good  shoemakers  or  Chfimbbdrs. 

^ey  make  shoes  and  sandals  at  their  houses,  and  sometimes  hawk 
them  in  villages  and  towns.     A  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals*  costs  from 

\d.  to  2^.  (4  a^.-Re.  1).  The  ChdmbhArs  are  helped  in  their  work 
by  their  women  and  elder  childreni  Besides  what  are  made  locally 
a  Urge  number  of  shoes  are  brought  from  Bombay*  The  only 
industry  that  has  died  out  is  paper-making. 
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HISTORY. 

KolXba  history  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  an  early  Hindij 
period^  partly  mythic  and  partly  historic,  reaching  to  about  a. 
1300;  a  Musalmdn  period  lasting  from  A.  d.  1300  to  about  IGGOj 
a  Mardtha  period  from  1660  to  1800  ;  and  a  British  period  sinc^ 
1803.  As  in  Thdna  history,  one  chief  interest  in  Koldlm  is  it 
connection  with  foreign  nations  from  across  the  Indian  OceanJ 
relations  from  pre-historic  times  mth  Arabia  and  Africa,  a  possibld^ 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Phcsnicia  (b.c.  2500  -  B.C.  500),  dealings  wiC 
Greeks  and  Parthians  (b.c.  200-A.n.  200),  the  friendly  treatment 
of  Masalmdn  Arabs  (a,d.  700-1200),  the  part  conquest  by  thd 
Portuguese  (1530),  and  the  supremacy  of  the  British  (1803). 

The  openings  through  the  Sahyddris  by  the  Bor,  Devastl 
Kumbha,  and  Shevtya  passes,  from  the  earliest  historical  time 
(b,c,  225),  probably  made  the  KolAba  ports  of  Cheul,  Mahdd,  Ghode 
gaon,  and  Kdjpuri  in  Janjira,  centres  of  trade.  As  in  Thdna,  ti 
trade  at  these  ports  rose  to  foreign  commerce  when  the  Kol&l: 
coast  was  under  a  power  which  ruled  both  the  Konkan  and  th^ 
Deccan  and  it  shrank  to  local  traffic  when  Koldba  became  part 
Gujarat  or  was  under  a  local  chief.^  The  oldest  historical  pla 
in  Koldba  are  Cheul,  Pdl  and  Kol  near  Mah^d,  and  Kuda  nc 
Rdjpuri  which  have  Buddhist  caves  of  about  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Ghodegaon,  about  six  miles  south  of  Mdngaon,  ifl 
probably  another  old  centre  of  trade.  Cheul,  or  Chemulla,  seems  td 
bo  Ptolemy^'s  Simulla  or  Timula  (a,d,  150),  and  perhaps  is  Pliny'f 
(a,d.  77)  Perimula.  The  earliest  Hindu  reference  to  Cheul  i^ 
as  Chemula  in  two  Kanheri  cave  inscriptions  of  the  beginninj 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ.*  The  Kuda  caves  on 
north  branch  of  the  Janjira  creek  about  ten  miles  south- westj 
Eoha  and  seventeen  miles  north-west  of  Ghodegaon,  the 
caves  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Mahdd,  the  Kol  caves  about 
mile  south-east  of  Mahdd,  and  the  Cheul  caves  about  a  mile  to 
north  of  the  old  town  of  Cheul  show  that,  about  the  first  century  of 


1  For  early  trade  detailii  see  Thiua  StatiBtical  Account,  XIII.  404  not©  3. 
Cheul  was  the  lemding  port  in  the  Konkan^  merchandifie  must  have  centered  at  I 
(Stanley's  Barboaa,  69)  from  the  whole  of  the  Deccau  through  poaaoa  as  far  north 
theTal  pass  and  aa  far  south  aa  the  PA>  paaa.     Nikitin  the  Husaiau  traveller  (1470, 
who  went  from  Cheul  to  Junnar,  flc^ems  to  have  gone  by  some  uass  very  far  to  th' J 
north,     Hia  Urst  stage*  '  eight  daja  to  Pileo  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  mountain*  * 
seema  to  have  been  eighty  miles  to  Pulu  at  the  foot  of  the  Kiina  pass.     The  rest  i 
his  journey  waa  ten  days  to  Oomri  (appiipontly  to  the  north  of  the  Nina  paas)  i 
Bix  days  to  Jonnar.     Major's  India  in  XVth  Ceatury  i  Nikitin,  9* 

s  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIY.  172,  m. 
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the  Cbrifttian  era^  KoUba  bad  Buddbist  settlements  of  importance.^ 

"^ive  of  the  twenty-eigbt  Kuda  cave  inscriptions  record  gifts  by 

connections  of  Kbandpdlit  tbe  Mabdbboj^  or  chief  of  Mdndava,  who 

iBeems  to  have  belonged  to  a  local  dynasty  whose   head-quarters 

rare  probably  at  Mandad  about  a  mile  north  of  Kuda,     About  the 

Bame  time  an  inscription  in  the  Pal  caves  refers  to  a  chief  of  a 

Kiioabhoa  dynasty  as  ruling  somewhere  in  Kolaba.^     So  far  there 

us  nothing  to  show  whether  these  local  dynasties  were  independent 

sr  were  subordinate  to  the  Andhrabhrityas,   who  at  this   time  had 

capitals  at  Paithan   near   Ah  mad n agar  and   at   Kolhapar,  and   in 

Thdna  held  Sop^ra  and    Kalydn."*     Probably  the  Andhrabhrityaa 

were   overlords  of   KoUba  also,   at   least   during   their   period  of 

greatest  power  uuder  Yajnashri  or  Gotamiputra  II.  (a.d.  160). 

During  Shdtakarni  rule  the  Konkan  seems  to  have  been  enriched 
the  great  development  of  the  western  trade  which  followed  the 
>man  conquest  of  Eg^^it  in  B.C.  30 J  It  is  doubtful  which  of  the 
Lonkan  ports  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the  Egyptian  trade. 
Phe  references  seem  to  point  to  Timulla  or  Cheul  and  to  Sizerus, 
perhaps  Janjira  or  Rdjpnri.'' 

The  Konkan  is  the  part  of  the  west  coast  which  was  best  known 

to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  (a.d.  135-150), 

Ireeke,  who  bad  for  many  years  traded  to  Symnlla  or  Timulla, 

probably  Cheul,  gave  Ptolemy  information  about  Western  India7 

"  from  the   mention  of  gifts  by  Yavans  to  the  Kanheri,  Ndsik, 

[Arlij  and  Junnar  caves,  some  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled 

the  country  and  become  Buddhists.*    So,  also,  Indians  seem  to 
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*  Hiw<?B  Thaang  (a.d. 640,  Foe  Koue  Ki,  391}  mentiona  a  stujm  of  A«hok  (b.c.225)  a 
If  'to  the  cast  of  Chimolo.    Tbe  name  snggeBta  Cbe«l,  but  for  other  reasooa  the 

I  lon  eeeiiis  unlikely.     The  point  ia  noticed  under  Cheul  in  Places  of  Interest. 
>urgeaa'  Archaeolo^cal  Survey  of  We«tem  India,  Separate  Pamphlet,  X*  4,  9, 
14,  15,  17.    A  Mahibhoj  ib  ako  mentioned  in  a  Bodsa  cave  inscriptioD.    DittO|  26* 

*  Dr.  Borgiefifi*  Archxtfologieal  Sun^ey,  X,  2. 

^  The  KoUba  caves  have    no  inscription  of  the   Andhrabhritya  or    ShAtakami 
"~      In  the  face  of  their  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  NAsik,  tvArli,  and  Kanheri 

ftvea,  thid  would  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  hold  KoUba  until  the  total  conquest 
!  Aparinta  by  Ootamipatra  I.  between  ji.d.120  and  a.d  J  35.     Tbe  suggestian  may 
t  be  offered  that  Ariake  Andron  PetratoHt   Ptolsmy's  name  for  the  southern 
may,  because  of  Pliny^s  account  of  the  danger  from  pirates  in  that  part  of 
if  have  been  changed  to  Andron  Peiraton  or  Pirate  Adake  from  Andhra 
bntiyon  or  Shitakami  Ariake.      6ut»  on  the  whole,  this  eoems  unlikely. 
^  According  to  Strabo  (b.c.  25)  (A'incent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  IT.  B^\  the  ^ 
Indian  fl«et  in  the  Red  Sea  increased  in  a  few  yean  from  a  few  ships  to  120  sail. 

*  Pliny  (ad.  77)  has  a  Perimulss  a  cape  and  trade  centre  about  half- way  between 
Tropiim  or  Kochiu  and  I^atala  or  Haioarabad  in  Sindh.  This  position  answers  to 
Byniulla  or  Timulta,  that  is  probably  Cheul.  (Compare  Yule  in  Ind,  Ant.  II.  96). 
^t  is  also  perltaps  the  same  as  Pliny's  Automula^  oa  if   *  r?  ri^vXo,'    a   noble  mart  on 

he  ooast   (McCrindle's  Mcgaathen«9,  146-147).    These  identiti cations  are  doubtfuL 
iSlzerus,   Pliny's  other  mart  on  the  Konkan  coflst,  seems  to  be  Jazra  or  Janjira.    But 
\  again  is  made  doubtful  by  the  forms  Miliiegeris  and  Meliaseigara  which  ajipear  in 
I  better  informed  Ptuleroy  and  Periplns,  a^d  seem  to  be  bott  idendfied  with  the 
I  island  of  Mj^lvon  or  Melundi  in  south  Batn4giru 
"^  ny,  I.  xvii.  Bertiua'  Edition,  17.         • 
aA  Indi^che  Alterthiimskunde,  IV.  79.    In  the  first  century  after  Christ 
h^TbIus  a  wise  man  was  sent  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  VII.  [1]  226)  from  Egypt  to  India 
xamine  the  chief  marts,  and  in  138  Pantcenns  the  Stoic  of  Alexandria  came  to  India 
as  a  Chriitian  missionary  and  took  back  the  ^rst   olear  ideas  of  the  Shrdvsns  and 
BrAhniaus^  and  of  Buddha  '  whom  the  Indians  honoured  as  a  god,  bccauae  of  his 
I  holy  lifd/    Hough*8  Christianity  in  India,  I.  51.    Compare  Aiiemanni   in   Rich's 
lKhurdistAn.il.  120- 121. 
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ha?0  gone  to  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  gave  Ptolemy  tis  sarpri«ii: 
knowledge  of  places  of  Hindu  pilgriniage^^  Ptolemy  held  the  lubtakei 
idea  fhat  the  Indian  coast  stretched  east  and  west  instead  of  nc 
and  south.  This  confuses  bis  account  of  India.  But  hi&  knowle 
of  names  is  curiously  exact  and  full.  He  divides  the  west 
into  Suiastrene  or  Saurdshtra,  corresponding  to  Guteh  Kiitl 
and  north  Gujardt ;  Larike,  that  is  LAt  Desh,  or  south  Guja 
Ariake  or  the  Mar^tha-speaking  country,  the  MaritliAa  are  st 
called  Are  by  the  Kdnarese  of  KalMgi  and  north  Kanara ;  ano 
Damurike>  wrongly  WTitten  Lymurike,  the  country  of  the  Damila  or 
Tamils.*  He  divides  bis  Ariake  or  the  Mar^tha  country  into  tl 
parts,  Ariake  proper  or  the  Bombay-Deccan,  Sedan's  Ariake* 
the  north  Konkan^  and  Pirate  Ariake  or  the  south  Konkan.  Beaids 
Septra  on  the  coast,  Nilsik  near  the  Sahyddi'is,  and  the 
inland  marts  of  Paithan  and  Tagar,  Ptolemy  mentions  three  pla 
in  KoUba,  which  can  be  identified,  the  cape  and  mart 
Symulla,  the  cape  apparently  the  south  point  of  Bombay  harbour  and 
the  mart  modern  Cheul ;  Hippokura  south  of  Symulla.  apparentl] 
a  Greek  rendering  of  Goregjvon  or  Ghodegaou  &ix  miles  south 
M^ngaon ;  and  Balepatna  not  far  from  Hippokura,  that  is  tl 
modern  Mahad  called  Palpattan  from  the  Buddhist  settlement  rif  VA 
about  two  miles  to  the  north-west.* 

Ptolemy  gives  no  details  of  the  trade  which   drew  the  Greeks 
the  emporium  of  SymuUa.     But  from  the  fact  that  the  Shdtakami 
ruled  the  Deccan  bm  well  as  the  Konkan^  there  seems  reason 
suppose  that  it  Avas  the  same  trade  which  is  described  by  the  anthc 
of  the  Peri  pi  us  as  centering  at  Broach  about  a  hundred  years  later  J 


*  Ptolemy  eonveraed  with  tevenil  Hindua  in  Alexundria.  Wilford  ia  A».  R«b.  ! 
101*105.  A&  enrly  u  the  first  century  there  were  ludtan  rhristian*  eettled^ 
AlexAndrift.  Hough's  Chmtinnity  in  India,  I.  44.  In  the  timti  of  Pliny  (a.d.  " 
mftny  Indians  Jived  in  Eg>'pt»  Dion  Chrj^ofetom  mentions  Indians  in  Alexandria  \ ' 
A.D.  100,  and  IndiAnfi  toiii  (  lenieDs  ( 1 9i!' 21 7)  about  Buddha  (Jour.  Roy.  Aa.  Soc.  \ 
276).  BrAhmana  are  meDtioiied  in  Constantiuople.  Oppertin  Madraa  Jour.  Lit 
Scten.  1878,  210.  It  wa«  altout  this  time  (A. D*  24-67)  that  accordtng  to  one  a< 
20,000  Hindu  families  colon iaed  Jlva  (KafflcB'  Jiva,  IL  69)  and  BaU  (Crawfurd 
Ret.  XIII.  155- 159).  The  date  is  sow  pnt  as  late  as  a.d.  500,  Jour.  Roy.  AsT 
(N.8.).  VIIL162. 

*  Damarika  appears  in  Feutinger^s  Tables,  A.D.  100. 

*  *Wb  meaning  of   Sedan's  Ariake   is    doubtfiiL      The  question  ia  discussed 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  418  note  1. 

<  Ptolemy  also  noticea  that  Paithan  in  the  Deccan  ivns  the  capital  of  Siri-Poh 
probably  Sbri  EHUumAyi  (a,ij.  140),  and  meqtions  the  Nana-Uuna  which  he  thon  _ 
was  a  river^  but  apparently  is  the  N4na  paas  one  of  the  chief  zx>ntea  from  PaithAti  1 
the  coast. 

*  McCrindle's  Periplufl,  125.    Goods  passed  from  the  top  of  the  SahyAdiis  ea 

in  wagons  across  the  Deccan  to  Paithan,  ajid,  from  Paithan,  ten  days  further   

Tagar,  the  g^ateatmart  in  southern  India,  where g'wda  were  collected  from  the] 
along  the  coast,  apparently  the  ooast  of  Bengal     There  seems  reason  to  believe  th« 
Ibis  was  one  of  the  lines  iJung  which  silk  and  some  of  the  finer  spices  found  their  ^ 
west  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  CUiina  (compare  Heeren,  Asiatic  Reaearchd" 
384),     Near  the  month  of  the  KrishniL  Ptolemy  haaaMaisolia  apparently  the  nM 
Ha«ulipatam,  and  close  by  Aloeygne,  the  place  from  which  vessels  sailed  for  Ma 
or  the  Golden  Chersoiieso  (Bertina*  Kd,,  Asin  Maps  X.  and  XL).     So  importantj 
the  town  that  the  GodAvari  w^s  known  to  Ptolemy  as   the  Maisolos  nver  (411 
The  Periplus  haaalso  a  Maaalia  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  immense  quai 

of  fine  muslin  were  made  (McCrindle,  145 ;  Vincent,  II,  623).     It  seems  pri 

that  molochinon  tho  PenpJus  name  for  one  of  the  cloths  which  are  mentioned  ^ 
coming  to  Broach  throngh  Tagar  from  the  parts  along  the  coast  (Vincent,  11,  41 


le  chief  trade  was  mth  the  Red  Sea  and   Egypt  ia  the  weat,  and, 
apparently,  inland  by  Paithan  and  Tagar  ta  the  shores  of  the   Bay 

K  Bengal  and  through  that  with  the  further  east  The  chief  exports 
Egypt  were,  of  articles  of  food,  sesamunj,  oil,  sugar,  and  perhaps 
»ice  aud  ginger;  of  dress,  cotton  of  different  kinds  from  the  Deccan 
and  from  the  eastern  coast;  silk  thread  and  silk ;  of  spices  and 
drugs,  spikeoard,  coctus,  bdellium,  aod  long  pepper ;  of  dyes,  lac 
and  indigo ;  of  ornaments,  diamonds,  opals,  onyx  stones  found  ia 
large  quantities  near  Paithan,  and  perhaps  emeralds,  turquoises, 
and  pearls;  of  metals,  iron  or  steel  and  perhaps  gold*^  The  imports 
were  wines  of  several  kinds,  Italian,  Laodicean,  and  Arabian ;  of 
dress,  cloth  and  variegated  sashes;  of  spices  and  drugs,  gum 
eandarach,  stibium  for  the  eyes,  and  storax ;  of  metals,  brass  or  copper 
tin  and  lead,^  also  gold  and  silver  coins  ;^  of  ornaments,  coral, 
pstly  silver  vases,  plate,^  and  glass ;  and  of  slaves,  handsome  young 
'>men  for  the  king  of  the  country.*  Besides  by  the  Red  Sea,  after 
*a  victories  in  Persia  (a.d.  110),  there  was  a  great  trade  by 

t'ersian    Gulf  to    Palmyra.^     The   merchants    were    Hindus, 

Buddhism  favouring  trade  and  owing  many  of  its  finest  monuments 
I  the  liberality  of  Konkan  merchants  J    JBeaides  Hindus  the  leading 
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741 -742) I  tSt  &8  Vinceut  suspected,  a  mistftko  and  should  be  Masalinon  or  Maiiiil) 
(McCrindle,  136;  Vincent,  IT,  412).  Thia  and  not  Marco  Polo's  Mohsol  near 
th  (Yule's  Edition,  I.  59)  would  then  be  the  origin  of  the  Englijih  mualiu. 
HUna  ibe  Arab  name  for  musliu  (Yule,  I.  59)  favours  the  Indiaa  origin,  and 
Marco  Polo's  time  (12iK))  Mutapali  near  Masulipatam  waa  (Y^ule,  II.  296)  famous 
;  the  moat  delicate  work  like  tissue  of  spider's  web.  The  trade  in  cloth 
jiween  MaHulipatam  and  Thuua  was  kept  up  till  modem  times.  In  the  middle 
the  soveatduDth  century  Theveuot  (1600)  liesciibes  (Harris,  XL  373-3841  how 
ijnt£0s  and  other  cloths  from  ^Jasulipatam  came  through  Golkonda  by  ChAndor. 
sik,  and  tlie  Tal  pBsn  to  the  Tbina  porta  and  about  the  same  time  Baldieus 
whill,  nr  580)  descril^s  Masulipatam  as  a  very  populoua  place  where  the 
;^of  Europe  and  Cliiua  met  and  where  waa  a  great  concourse  of  merchant* 
_  .  abay,  Sumt,  Goa,  and  other  plaoea  on  the  west  coaat  It  is  worthy  of  note 
'r  the  dark- spotted  turban  cloth  now  worn  by  some  Bombay  Prabhus,  Muaalm&DS, 
^  P4rsis,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  them  from  the  old  Hindu  Thina  traders, 
nes  from  Masulipatam  and  is  known  as  Bandri,  that  is  Masulibandri,  doth. 
^  Indian  steel  waa  famous.  The  chisels  that  drilled  the  granite  of  the  Egyptian 
eUike  are  said  to  have  been  of  Indian  steeL  Shaw's  Egypt,  364.  ludiati  ateel  is 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus  and  in  AntoDine '»  Digest. 

^  Pliny  notices  tliat  the  Indians  took  leatl  in  exchange  for  peark  uid  precloua 
aioues.  The  earliest  known  coins  of  tbe  Andhra  kiu^a,  found  both  at  Dbomikot  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Krishna  and  at  Kolhdpur,  are  of  Uad. 

*The  silver denari OB  worth  about  Sd.  was  exchanged  for  bullion.     Vincent,  II.  694^ 
*  Polished  plate  vroA  a  large  item.     Vincent,  11.  716. 

[^*  Greek  or  Vavan  girls  were  much  in  demand  as  royal  attendants  and  concubinea. 

me  of  KiiUdis'  c&amas,  Yavan  girla  with   bows  and  wearing  {Carlands  of  wild 

erB  salute  the  king  with  the  word  rhatyih,  probably  the  Greek  x°tp€  or  hail. 

Ant.  II.  145  ;  Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  11,  17J. 

'  After  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  Cteaiphon.  Trajan  sailed  down  the  Tiffris  to  the 

Bati  Gull,  embarked  on  the  south  sea,  made  inquiries  about  India,  and  regretted 

ot  able  to  go  there.     Dio  Casaius  in  RawliiiBon's  Ancient  Monarchies,  IV. 

iingto  another  account  lYaj on  Visited  Jizerus    (Kerr^s  Voyages,  II.  40), 

rong.  « 

rli  and  Kanheri  Cathmlral  cftvea  were  made  by  merchants  ;  and  many 

^  tnacriptions  in  the  Knda,  Kanheri,  and  N^sik  caves  record  minor  gifts  by  merchants. 

Arch.  Snr.  X.10,  19,20,21,  28; Trans.  Sec. Or.  Cong.  346,347;  andBomhay  Gazetteer, 

XIV.  163,  172,  173,  174,  176,  178,  179,  18^.     As  has  been  already  noticed,  theHJndua 

,  of  this  time  seem  to  liave  been  great  travelled.     In  addition  to  the  former  reference* 

!  author  of  the  Periplus  notices  Indian  settlements  in  Socotra  and  at  Azania  on  the 

tiopian  ooa«t*    Mc(;rindle's  Periplui,  93. 
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merehants  Beam  to  haye  been  Greeks  and  Arabs,  some  of  tlietn 
settled  in  India,  others  foreigners.  Except  as  archers  no  Bomat] 
seem  to  have  come  to  India,^  Besides  small  coasting  craft,  and 
medium-siseed  vessels  that  wont  to  Persia,  larg«  Indian  and  Aral 
ships  traded  to  Yemen.*  The  Greek  or  Egyptian  ships  were 
well  found  and  well  manned,  carrying  archers  as  a  guard  ag^ 
pirates.^  They  were  rounder  and  roomier  than  ships  of  war, 
as  a  sign  that  they  were  merchantmen,  a  basket  was  hung  from  the 
masthead.  The  hull  was  smeared  with  wax  and  was  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  the  gods,  especially  with  a  painting  of  the  guardiau 
divinity  on  the  stern*  The  owners  were  Greeks,  ELindos,  and 
Arabs,  and  the  pilots  and  sailors  were  Hindus  and  Arabs,* 

About  the  close  of  the  second  century  (a.d.  178)  Rudraddman,one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Kshatrap  kings  of  Gujardt,  has  recorded  a  doable 
defeat  of  the  Shdtakarnis  and  the  recovery  of  the  north  Konkan.* 

Tbe  Konkan  places  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythraean  sea,  whose  date  is  probably  a.d.  247,^  are  Sopara 
(Ouppara),  Kalysin  (KaUiena),  Cheul  (Scmulld),  and  Pdlpattan  or 
PAl  near  Mahdd  (Palaipatmai)J  Though  the  direct  commerctf 
with  Egypt  had  been  driven  from  the  Konkan  ports  there  waa 
still  a  considerable  trade.  Coasting  vessels  went  south  to  mec-t 
the  Egyptian  ships  at  Musiris  and  Nelkynda  on  the  Malabdr  coast  .** 
or  further  south  to  Ceylon;  or  on  to  ports  on  the  Coromande" 
coast,  chiefly  to  bring  back  the  fine  cloths  of  Masulipatam.^  The 
was  an  important  trade  with  Gedrosia  on  the  east  coast  and  will 
Apologos,  probably  Obollah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf- 
chief  trade  with  Gedrosia  was  in  timber,  teak,  squared  wood, 
blocks  of  ebony,  with  a  return  of  wine,  dates,  cloth,  purple,  goU 
pearls,  and  slaves.^^  There  was  also  a  trade  in  muslin,  corn,  an^ 
oil  with  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,!^  Socotra,  Aden  and  Moosa 
Mokha,  and  there  was  a  trade  to  Zanzibar  and  other  east  Afric 
ports,  taking  corn,  rice,  batter,  sesamum,  cotton,  sashes,  sugar,  aol 
iron ;  and  bringing  slaves,  tortoise  shell,and  cinnamon.*^  Lastly  f  ^ 


^  Einrpi  wma  directly  under  the  Emperor  And  no  Rotniyi  might  go  to  Egypt  withdl 
•peoiid  l(«ve  (Vincent  a  Commerce,  IJ.  69).     Vincent  writea,  *  The  raerohanti^  h«| 
Gre<»k  nunee,  Diofienes,  Tlieophilua,  aad  Sopater,     I  have  tmt  met  a  single  ~ 
name.'    Vincent.  11.  *;9,  209 »  506. 

«  Vincent.  IL  *^3,  37.  38.  »  Plinv^B  Natural  Hiator\%  VT,  23, 

*  Vincent  II ,  5G»  10 1  ;  I^sen  Ind.  Alt.  HI.  68  ;  Ste venaon's  Sketch  of  Discovery,  i 

*  Infiian  Autiqiinry,  VIL  262. 

*  Reiuatid*8  paper  fixing  the  dftte  of  *he  Pcriplua  at  a,d.  247  has  been  translated 

the  Indian  Antiqnarj'  nf  December  1879.     The  detailed  accoynt  of  the  KithiAwlr  ai  

OajarAtcoantB^  compared  with  Ptolemy's  scanty  and  conftiaed  notes,  and  the  fact  that 
the  author  cofrects  Ptolemy's  great  error  about  the  dit^ction  of  the  weat  coast  of  Ind' 
lupport  M.  Rein  and 'a  view  that  the  Fenploii  is  later  than  Ptolemy. 

*  MoCrindle'a  Feripliia,  128,  129. 
»  Miiairis  has  been  identified  with   Muyirikota    and    Nelkynda  with    Kanoe 

Caldwell's  Dra vidian  Grammar,  Introduction,  97, 

*  McCfindle*8  Periplus,  145 ;   Vincetfts  Commerce,  11,523.     Obnllah  at  the  he 
of  the  PerBian  Gulf  was  a  great  Indian  mart  and  is  perhaps   the  Abulama  mentio 
in   KArle  cave   inscription  20  aa    the  native   place    of  the   Parthian  or    P^ 
Harpharan  who  records  the  gift  of  a  cbv«.    Details  are  given  in  Bombay  Ga 
Xnl  413,  421  note  Z 

*^  Vincent,  II,  378,  379.    The  timber  was  chiefly  used  in  boat- building, 
"  Vincent,  II.  296,  297,  340,  i»  Vincent,  II.  168. 


was  a  trade  to  Aduli^  the  capital  of  Abyssima^  the  Indian  skips 
bringing  cloth,  iron,  cotton,  sashes,  muslin,  and  lao,  and  taking 
ivory  and  rhinoceros^  horns.^ 

In  a  fifth  century  inscription  in  Kanheri  Cave  X  Clieul  appears 
under  its  old  form  Chomula  and  is  described  as  a  great  city  with 
very  rich  merchants/'^ 

In  the  sixth  century  KoUba  with  the  rest  of  the  North  Konkan 
>ast  was  probably  held  by  Maarya  or  Nala  chiefs  as  Kirtivarma  (550- 
57} J  the  first  of  the  Chdlukyas  who  turned  his  amis  against  the 
Conkan,  ia  described  as  the  night  of  death  to  the  Nalas  and  Mauryas.* 
id  Kirtivarma's  grandson  Pulikesi  IL  (610-640) ^  under  whom  the 
Conkan  was  conquered,  describes  his  general  Chanda-dauda,  *aa 
\  great  wave  which  drove  before  it  the  watery  stores  of  the  pools, 
^hich  are  the  Mauryas.'*  This  Chalukya  general,  with  hundreds  of 
9,  attacked  the  Maurya  capital  '  Puri  the  goddess  of  the  fortunes 
be^estern  ocean.' °  ^ 

Except  that  Cheul  is  perhaps  mentioned  as  Chimolo  by  Hiwen 

Thsang  (64*0),^  no  further  notice  of  Kolaba  has  been  traced  till  the 

rise  of  the  Silaharas,  twenty  of  whom,  as  far  as  present  ioformation 

goes,  ruled  inTTESna  and  KoUba  from  about  A. p.  MO  to  ^  )  a 

«riod  of  450  yearsJ     The  fifth  Silahdra  king  Jhanjha  Xi{;  is 

mentioned  by  the   Arab   historian    Masudi  ^  as   reigning  at  Uheul 

Sairnur)  in  A*D.  916,  and,   in  an  inscription  of  the  fourteenth  king 

tnantpdl  or  Anantdev  (a.d.  1096),  exemption  from  tolls  is  granted  to 

Marts  of  two  ministers  at  the  Kolaba  port  of  Cheul  [OhemuH)^ 

ring  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  KoUba, 
lib  the  rest  of  the  north  Konkan,  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by 
iogrf- -  r-^  the  Deygriri  YddaVB.^*^ 

Trii  Deccan  Masalm^ns  seem  to  have  had  little  control  over 

[^oMba.     According  to  Ferishta^^  as  late  as  1377  many  parts  of  the 
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•Vincent,  IT.  116. 

*  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  173.    Clieul  ia  perhapa  the  Sibor  (Saimnr)  of  tlio  Greek 
ifiirchant  and  monk  Kasmiia  Indikopleuates  (a.d.  525),     Migne^s  P&trologito  Curaua, 

AtiL  VIII.  2U.  The  ChilukyaB  are  said  to  have  ruled  in  Oiidh  for  fifty ^niiie 
ions  ttU  Jaising  pas»ed  iouth,  invaded  the  Deccan,  and  about  a*d.  468 
defeated  the  Ratta  chief  Kriahna  jJour.  R.  A.  8.  [0.  8,]  IV.  6,  7,  8).  For  two  more 
generatioiifi  their  power  did  not  pass  west  of  the  SahyiLdrifL 

*  Areh*  Sar.  Rep,  IIL  26.  It  appears  from  an  itiaeribed  rtone  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  brought  from  Vida  in  Thdna  that  a  Maurya  king  named  Suketuvama  was 
then  ruling  in  ttie  Konkan.  Traces  of  the  name  Maurya  remain  in  the  snmame 
More  which    ia    common  among  Marithia.  KnnbiB^  and  Kolia.     The  two    amall 

iug  places  of  the  name  of  More,  in  Elephanta  and  in   Karanja,   are  perhaps 
of  Mauryan  power.     The  only  trace  of  the  Kalas  oecuri  in  a  k>cal  story  of  a 

Ja  who  married  hie  liaujghter  to  the  MaUog  or  Arab  devotee,   who  gave  his 

lame  to  Malanggad  hill*     See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XllL  420,  and  XI V.  tinder  V4dft 
d  Malanggad. 

*  Arch.  Sur  Rep.  ITL  20.  Puri  has  nfit  been  identified.  Dr.  Burgess  thinks  it 
may  have  been  KAjpuri  in  Jaujira,  Cave.  Temples  of  India,  205,  See  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  XITL  423  note  %  XIV.  401. 

*  Jiilieti's  Hiwen  Thaong,  420. 

'  The  family  tree  and  other   details  of  the  twen^  Silih^ra  rulera  are  given  in 
labay  qazeUeer,  XtlT.  4Qg.4yi.  »  Pmiriet  d'Or.  II.  ai, 

"  See  Bomliay  Gazetteer,  XuirSse  note  t 

Briggs'  Fentihtai  U,  339. 


^^  Indian  Antiquary,  IX,  44» 
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Konkan  were  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Vfjaynagar  or  Auegutidi  kingsJ 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  British  adtuinist ration  into  RatnAgiri 
inquiries  brought  to  light  a  general  ti*adition,  that  before  Masalmar 
times  the  south  Koukan,  which  included  the  present  Koldba,  had 
been  under  a  dynasty  of  hmgi^yB^  called  the  Kanara  kings,  whos 
head-quartera  were  at  Anegundi.  They  were  believed  to  have 
established  the  village  orEranizfitiun  of  which  traces  remained  thougl 
the  original  system  wu  1  by  the  later  institution  of  khot^g. 

Their  power  was  said  to  ;«....  gradually  decayed,  merging  into  • 
time  of  disorder^  when  the  country  was  overrun  by  Kalis  and 
nearly  unpeopled.  One  of  the  leading  local  chiefs  had  his  head«| 
quarters  at  Kurd  a  _  near  the  Devsthali  pass  about  twenty-two  _ 
miles  south-east  of  Nftgothna.'*  Jervis  refers  to  this  same  tradition 
and  notices  that  one  of  the  centres  of  Vijaynagar  power  in  tht* 
Konkan  was  at  K^ygad.^ 

From  the  beginning  of  their  rule  in  1318,  the  Deccan  Muaalr 
seem  to  have  held  posts  in  Koldba  of  which  Cheul  was  one,* 
the  Bahmams  (1347-1489)  the  change  of  capital  from  Daulat 
south  to  Kulbarga  caused  the  chief  traffic  to  pass  to  the  Ratii^ 
ports  of  Dabhol^  Chiplun,  and  Rajapur,     Still   Cheul   ;  I  a 

place  of  importance  as  in  1357  when  Hasan  Gangn  diBtinjuM.Li  his 
territory  into  four  provinces,  the  north-west  province  is  described  aa 
oomprebending  Cheul,  Junnar,  Daulatabad,  Bir,  and  Paithan.^ 

In  1429  a  force  was  marched  to  the  sea  and  is  said  to  hsv^ 
reduced  the  whole  Konkan  to  obedience.  In  1436  a  second  army 
was  sent  and  the  chief  of  Redi  or  RaygacT  was  made  tributary .• 
In  1469  Muhammad  Crawdn,  the  minister  of  Muhammad  Sh^ 
BahmanllL  (1463-1482),  marched  against  some  refractory  Konkan 
chiefs  with  a  powerful  army,  including  the  troops  of  Junnar,  Chikan. 
Kolhdd,  Dabhol,  Cheul,  Wai,  and  Mto.  And  jn  J451  by  ' 
establishment  of  Junnar  as  a  leading^psalman  centre  the  connectioB 
with  the  Konkan  was  strengthened  J 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1489)  the  inland  parts 
of  Koldba  passed  from  tbe  Bahmani  to  the  Ahraadnagar  kinga  j 
Tbe  sea  coast^  including^at  least  Nagotlm|  md  CheuL  remained  jjj 
the  hands  of  the  Gujardt  kings^®  till,  in  loiiB,  the   overlordship  ofl 
Cheul  passed  from  Gujardfc  to  the  Portuguese.^    After  this^  though 
the  coast  boundary  of  Gu j  ardt  shrank  from  Cheul  to  Bombay,^  tl 
Gojardt  kings  continued  to  hold  t^e  fort  of  Sangaza  or  Siiij|^Ju 
Pgn  till  154Q  when  it  was  made  over  to  Ahmadnagar," 


as 

kan^i 
tioti^ 


^  The  site  of  Vijaynagar  is   tbe  modem  village  of  Hampi  thlrty'six  milea  . 
W€fft  of  BellAri.     The  \rijayiiagar  dyuaaty  iccluded  about  twelve  kings  wboBej,,,,^ 
luted  from  about  1336  to  15S7.   CaldweU'ii  Eiatory  of  Tiu&evelly,  45-50  ;  lod.   Anl 

n,  177. 

«  ReT.  R«:.  121  of  1825.  2.4. 

•  Konkan,  80.        *  Briggs'  Feriibta.  IL  2^1,  295,        *  Briggs*  Feriahta,  Ih  296, 
•BriggTB'  Ferishta,  II.  424.  ^  Briggs'  Feriahta,  11.  484. 

•In  1502  the  Italian  traveller  Vartbema  (Badger^  114}  filaced  Cbeul  in  GujarAtj 
and  in  1508  according  to  MirAt  i-Ahmadi  (Bird,  2J4)  MaUmud  Begada  eetabU»bed  j 
garrtson  at  Nigothoa  aod  sent  an  army  to  Cbeul, 

•  Faria  in  Kerr,  VI,  120,      i<'  Stanley's  Barbosa,  68-69.       "  F*rk  in  Kerr,  VI,  368 


kolAba. 
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Daring  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of  the  district  centres 

I  Cheul  and  Revdanda  where   the    Egyptian  and  Gujarat  fleeta 

lined  a  famous  victory  over  the  Portuguese  in  1507  and   where  in 

>16  the  Portuguese  established  a  factory.^    In  1521 »  on  the  promise 

bat  he  would   be  allowed  to  import  horses  through  Cheul,  Burhdn 

Jizdm  (1508-1553)  the  Ahmadnagar  king  allowed  the  Portugneso 

to  baild  a  fort  at  Revdanda  about  two  miles  below  the  Musalmto 

town.      In  1524f  the  fort  was  finished.     In  1528   ft  Gftjar^t  ^eet 

of  eighty  barks  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheal  river  and 

did  much  damage  to  the  Ahmadnagar  territory  an3  to  Portuguese 

trade,     A   Portuguese  fleet  was  sent  to  act  against  the  Gujarat 

fleet.     The  Portuguese  took  several   Gnjardt  vessels,   and  passing 

^^)  the  Ndgothna  or  Amba  river  burnt  six  Gnjardt  ^  towns/     On  his 

^Kay  back  to  his  boats  the  Portuguese  general  was  attacked  by  the 

^Hommnndant  of  Ndgothna,  but  beat  him  oft  with  loss.     In  1533  and 

^ftigain  in  1538  the  Gujardt  kings  made  treaties  with  the  Portuguese. 

^in   1540  Barhan  Nizam  of  Abmadnagar  took   the  fort  of  Sdnkahi 

jn    Pen  from  its  Gujarat  commandant.     The  Gujarat  commandant 

ked  for  help  from  the  Portuguese  who  re-took  the  fort,  and  kept 

for  a  time,  but  finding  it  costly  handed  it  to  Ahmadnagar.^     So 

rmidable  had  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  grown  that  in  1570  the 

nga  of  Ahmadnagar^   Bijapurj  Kalikat^    and  Achin  in  Sumatra 

rmed  a  league  against  them.     Mortaza  of  Ahmadnagar,  who  was 

irred  to  great  exertions  by  the  hope  of  securing  Cheul  and  Bassein, 

[ed  an  army  against  Cheul,  but  without  effect.^     The  Portuguese  in 

their  turn  invaded  the  Ahmadnagar  territory,  attacking  Kalydn  and 

uruing  its  suburbs.     In  1594?  the  Ahmadnagar  king  again  attacked 

heul  and  detached  a  body  of  horse  to  ravage  Bassein.* 

On  the  capture  of  Ahmadnagar  in  1600  the  whole  of  the  district 

ixcept  Portuguese TRevdanda,  fell  to  the  Moghals.     But  only  four 

ears  lat-er,  except  Cheul  and  the  country  for  a  few  miles  round  which 

as  held  by  a  Moghal   officer,  the   whole  was   recovered  by  Malik 

mbar  the  Ahmadu agar  minister.^     It  remained  under  Ahmadnagar 

ill  1030,   when,  on  the  final  overthrow  of   the  kingdom  by  Shah 

^Bh^n  (1628-1658),  it  passed  to  the  Moghals.^     But  the  Moghals 

exercised  so  little  control  that,  within  two'years,  almost  the  whole 

of  the   district   fell   into  the  hands  of    Shdhji  Bhonsle,  Bhiv^ji's 

father,'    In  1635  a  strong   Moghal   force  was  sent  to  recover  the 

onkan  from  Sh^hji  who  retreated  to  the  hill-fort   of  M^uli  in 

'hdna  and  was  there  forced  to  surrender.^    In  1636,  as  Adil  Khdn  of 

ijapur  agi*eed  to  pay  tribute.  Shah  Jah^n  made  over  the  Konkan  to 

The  places  especially  noticed  as  ceded  to  Bijapur  were  Jival  or 

ml,  Danda-Rajpuri,  Chakao  in  west  Poena,  and  Bdjjal  or  Pdbal 

laps  Panvel  in  Thana.^    In  1637  Shihji  entered  the  service  of 

ijfipur.*''     Under  the  Bijapur  kings  the  Konkan  between  the  Sfivitri 

^ _• 

>  Dft  Cunha's  Chaol  and  B«asei]i»  39.  *    »  Fajia  in  Kerr,  VL  368. 

»  Fwia  iij  Kerr,  VL  423.  *  BiigBa*  ForwhU,  ITL  284. 

»  Briggs'  FerisbU,  III.  315,  •  ElphmBton's  History,  509. 

'  According  to  Jervig  (Konkan,  89)  in  1632  Sh^ji  was  offered  the  whole  of  the 
Kflgar  Konkan  if  he  would  agree  to  hold  it  from  the  Moghal  Emperor  and  would  giT« 
ap  all  claiin^  to  landi  in  the  Deccan.  *  Elliot  and  DowBOn,  Til.  59. 

»  Blliot  and  Dowion.  VIL  256.     l<»  EUiot  and  Dowion,  VH  35, 52. 57  ;  Grant  Duff,  «& 
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and  Bassein  was  divided  into  two  conimands,  one  between  Bhiwndi 
and  Ndgothna  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Kalyan,  and  the  othe: 
from  Ndgothna  to  the  Sdvitri  under  the  Janjira  Sidia  whose  head 
quarters  were  at  Danda-Riijpuri  and  who  held  the  government  o 
condition  of  protecting  trade  against  pirated  and  of  carryiiij 
pilgrims  to  Mecca.^ 

In  1646  Shiv^ji  who  had  seized  the  forta  of  Toma,  laUm 
Tala^  anSTGrhos^e  and  eatablished  his  power  over  a  large   part  of 
the  Decoan  made  a  double  attack  on  the  Musalm^  governors  of  thoj 
Konkan.     The  attack  on  Japjira  failed,  but  (IBIB)   the  governor  o 
the  north   Konkan  was  surprised,   Ka]x^5L  ^*^  taken,  and  all  thi 
Musalnian  forts  were  seized  by  the  Mardthds.    To  secure  his  hold  m 
the  Konkan,  and  aa  a  safeguard  against  the  Sidi,   Shivdji  ordered 
the  building  of  two  forts,  BiiTadi  near  Ghoaile  jind  Lingdna  neaTj 
Redi  or  R^j^ad,' 

Foorfceen  yeara  later  (1662)  Shivdji  strengthened  Hedi  orlUygadj 
and  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  imitation  of  the  Janjira  Sidis.      He  rebuili 
or   strengthened   Koldba  fort  off  Alibag,  repaired  Suvarndnrg  an 
Vijaydurg,  and  collected  war  vessels.     His  chief  centre  at  this  time 
was  the  harbour  of  KoUba.^     His  power  was  so  formidable  that  the 
Bijapur  government,  through  his  father  Sh^hji^s    mediation,    wa 
forced   to   enter   into  a  tmice  with  him,  and  give   him   the  who! 
territory  south  of  Kalyan. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  free  from  the  risk  of  war  witl 
Bijapur  Shivaji  turned  his  arms  against  the  Moghals.*     I 
part   of   l(3G3j  he  assembled  an   army  near    Kalyan   ai 
near  Panda- Rdj pur i  and  gave   out   that  he  meant  either  to  attaci 
the  Portuguese  at  Bassein  and  Cheul,  or  to  reduce  the  Sidi,     Hi 
real    design  ^flg   ™   Surat  which   he  surprised  and  plundered  oi 
the  5th  January  1 6G'L^     Shivaji   enriched  Redi   with   the    spoils  oi 
Surat,   made    it  the  seat     of    his  government,  and    changed    ita    . 
name  to  Rdy gad.     In  the  same  year  (1664),   on  the  death   of  hi^l 
father,  Shiv^aji  assumed  the   title  of  Raja   and  struck  coins.     Hi^^ 
aggressions  and  attacks  on  trade  led    to   a  quarrel' with  Bijiipur 
and  to  active  measures  being  taken  against  him  by  the  Mijghala. 
Afl  ho   found   himself  iTnable   to    withstand  the  Moghal   advance 
Shivaji  agreed  to  hold  his  lands  from  the  Emperor  and  to  attend  at 
Delhi  to  be  invested.     Enraged  at  the  low  position  which  was  given 
him  at  the   Moghal  court  he  fled  from   Delhi  in    1 667  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  1668  and  1669  at  Rdygad  in  the  management  o: 
his  teiTitory.    In  1672  the  Janjira  Sidi,  whose  power  had  been  lately 
(1662)  increased  by  his  appointment  as  Moghal  admiral,  blockaded  th' 
Kamnja  river  and  made  a  fort  at  its  mouth.     Towards  the  close  ol 
the  year  (October  1672)  a  Sidi  and  Moghal  squadron  lauded  troops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ndgothna  river,  laid  the  country  wa^te,  and 
carried  off  the  people  as  slaves.**   'After  establishing  his  power  ove<i' 
the    whole  of  the  central  Konkan   except  Danda-Rajpuri  ShivAj 
was  crowned  with  splendour  at  Rdygad  in  June  16  74 J      In  1671 


I 


^  Gnmt  DufiF*  63.      '  Gnint  Duff,  64.  *    *  Grant  Duff,  85.        *  Jemia'  Konkan,  I 
*  Grant  Duff,  89.  *  Orme's  Historical  Fragmenti,  S8'39. 

'  DetaiLi  are  given  In  Placet  of  Interwt,  Rilygad. 
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enraged  with  tho  Ecglish  for  allowing  the  Sidi  fleet  to  take  shelter 
in  Bombay  harbour,  Shivdji's  admiral  took  possession  of  Elidnderi 
(Kenery)  to  tho  south  of  the  harbour  month.  The  English  and 
the  Sidi  joined  in  an  attempt  to  torn  out  the  Mardthis.  The  Engliah 
sent  a  Qeet  and  there  was  some  hard  fighting.  Both  sides  suffered 
severely  but  the  Mardthds  contioued  to  hold  the  island.  In  1680  the 
Sidi  entrenched  himself  on  Underi  (Henery)  about  two  miles  east 
of  Khdndori,  and  the  Mariithds  in  vain  tried  to  drive  him  out.^  On 
the  fifth  of  April  1680  Shivaji  died.  Besides  by  enriching  it  with 
tho  spoils  of  Gujardt  the  Deccan  and  the  Kam^tak,  Shivdji  did 
mnch  to  improve  the  Konkan  by  giving  highly  paid  employment  in 
his  army  and  in  building  and  guarding  his  hill  forts.  Ho  also 
iniroduced  a  more  uniform  and  lighter  land  tax,  suppressed 
irregnlar  exactions,  and  fostered  trade.-  By  the  accession  of 
!"  '  ji  the  district  passed  from  a  good  to  a  bad  ruler.  Sarabh^ji 
•  J  ^  (d  tho  people  by  his  license,^  and,  giving  up  the  regular 
rental  introduced  by  Shivaji,  went  back  to  tho  old  practice  of  cessea 
and  exactions.  His  support  of  the  rebel  prince  Akbar  subjected 
the  coasts  to  the  ravages  of  the  Moghal  fleet  and  strengthened  the 
Janjira  Sidia  in  their  raids  into  the  inland  parts.  In  1683  Sambh^ji 
failed  in  an  attack  on  Cheul  and  in  the  following  year  almost  the 
whole  district  was  ravaged  by  a  Moghal  army.*  Finally  in  1689,  by 
tho  fall  of  Riygad,  the  control  of  the  chief  part  of  the  district  passed 
from  the  Mardth^  to  the  Moghals. 


About  this  time  the  Angria  family,  who  during  the  eighteen tli 
century  rose  to  hi^  pSVBIV'  BSEll  in  Koldba  and  in  Ratndgiri, 
first  came  to  notice.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Tukdji 
SaakhpiL  According  to  Grose,  a  well-informed  writer,  TuVfiji 
was  a  negro  bom  in  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Ormuz,  a 
Mnsaiman  Dy  religion,  who  in  1643  was  shipwrecked  near  CheuL 
Ho  helped  Shihji  in  his  war  with  the  Moghals,  married  the 
daoghter  of  Shahji'e  minister,  and  had  a  son  named  Furab  who  was 
the  ^ther  of  Kdnhoji.^     Kdnhoji,  who  is  said  to  have  got  his  name 
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*  BniGo*s  Aonjda,  II»  448  ;  Low*a  Indiaii  Niivy,  i.  65*69.  Details  ftre  given 
andet  Khindcuri  mtut  Uuderi  in  Places  of  Interest. 

*  Botttia  of  ShivAji^s  survey  and  nasesament  af«  given  in  the  Land  Adminifftratton 
CfcAptiir* 

»  KhAfi  Kh/in  {U^SO  J7?*5)  notices  (Elliot  and  Dowami,  VII,  341)  that  ShivAji.  though 
Hull  Uit]  h  1  suul  ;i  tclH  I,  wii9  a  wise  man*  He  had  built  a  woU  nejir  hia  abode  at 
li^^ycail  aiiil  wsvA  to  hit  ueJir  the  weU  and  when  the  womoo  come  to  draw  water  talked 
Ui  xhom  as  ta  his  mother  and  sistera.  Whan  8ambh&ji  snooeedM  b«  too  fued  to  nt 
hy  tlic  n-rll  and  whoa  women  came  to  draw  water  he  used  to  seiBO  them  Mid  bjuulle 
%ii9m  '  l^cently.     The  people  whom  hia  father  had  settled  there  fled  to 

ib«  h  ;ia.  *  Naimc'a  Konkan,  75.  • 

*  AmtniM  f-i  homt»ay»  11.  214.  Mr,  Gro»o,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  S«rvici\  wrxjte  aboat  1750,  Ho  wsis  wwll  acqnaintod  with  the  country,  and 
took  siwcial  interest  in  matters  connected  \^th  the  Hindu  roUgton  and  with  Hind  a 
Qifltes.  The  unlikeliness  of  the  story  ia  a  strong  ar^ment  in  favoor  of  its  tmth. 
SbirAji^s  comiiation  at  lUygad  in  1674  (see  bel^w^  Placea  of  Intereat)  is  lui  example 
fTftheoMaof  a  man  of  comparatively  low  caste  rising  to  the  highest  rank  among 
Uuidu  warrion  by  careful  attention  to  Hindu  rules  and  by  liberality  to  Br^hmaoa. 
KyimipW  of  suoeessful  foreign  warriors  iMaijig  admitted  to  bo  Hmdua  and  marrying 
Woiit  wiTca  ara  given  in  the  ohftptcr  on  TbAoa  History.  Thin.i  Statistical  Account. 
B»«*t^.^c»  ^Mottoer,  XIIL  411  not©  a  Acoofding  to  Grant  Dnff  (History,  163) 
K  athcr  was  TukAji  a  dlatinguiahed  oflAbr  in  SbivAji'i  Hqpt. 
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Angria  from  AngaryMi  a  YJlIage  near  Harnai  in  Ratni^giri, 
in  1090  appointed  secon3  in  command  jof  R^jArdm^s  fleets     In  169:  ^ 
on  the    death  of  Sidoji  Gujar  the  admiral   of  the  fleet,  K^nhoji 
succeeded    to  the  command.     He  soon    showed    himself    a    moi 
daring  and  enterprising  leader,  plundering  the  ships  of  all  natio: 
and  sacking  all  undefended  towns  from  Tr^vankor  to  Bombay, 
made  Kol4ba^  the  Bmall  island  fort  close  to  Alibag,  his  head-cmarteri! 
and  establisbeA  Btaiions'at  ^uvanidnr|^and  V  m  'liafit^n, 

In  1699  the  Sidia  defeated  the  Marathas,  overran  Rajpnri  and 
Rdygad,  and,  in  reward,  were  presented  with  Rdygadby  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb.^  In  the  same  year  some  reverses  at  sea  led  the  Sidid 
and  Portuguese  to  Join  with  the  Moghal  in  a  leayiie  apainst  Kanhojifl 
But  Ednhoji  defeated  their  united  forces,  took  Sagargad,  conquered 
the  country  round,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  agree  that  of  the 
revenues  of  Kolaba^  Khanderi,  and  S%argadj  two -thirds  should  go 
to  Angria  and  one-third  to  the  Moghals ;  that  the  whole  revenue 
of  Rdjkot,  the  citadel  of  Cheul,  should  belong  to  Angria  ;  that  the 
revenue  of  Cheul  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  Moghals 
and  Angria ;  and  that  the  revenue  of  Parhur,  a  village  near  AlibAg, 
should  belong  to  the  Sidi.*  In  1705  Kanhoji  Angria  'a  Shivi^ji  or 
Maratha  pirate'  is  mentioned  as  harassing  the  trade  between  Bombay 
and  the  Malabar  coast.  In  1707  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of 
considerable  strength,  whose  one  object  was  piracy,  and  to  have  been 
to  some  extent  politically  distinct  from  the  Maratha  government, 
though  he  held  a  port  on  the  Mardtha  coast.^  Between  170 
and  1710,  during  her  stniggle  with  Shdhu,  Tdi^Mi.  the  wido 
of  Rdjdr^m,  placed  Kdnhoji  in  charge  of  the  coas^trbm  Bomba; 
to  Savantvadi  with  authority  in  Rdjm^hi  near  the  Bor  pass  an' 
over  the  district  of  Kalydn  which  seems  to  have  stretched  some 
distance  north  of  Bhiwndi.*  In  1713  SbAhu  sent  a  force  under  the 
Peshwa  Bahirupant  Pingle  to  protect  the  inland  parts  of  the  Konkan 
and  check  the  spread  o£  A'ngria's  power.  On  hearing  of  the  Peshwa'a 
advance,  Kdnhoji  marched  to  meet  him,  defeated  him,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  He  took  the  forts  of  Lohgad  and  Rdjmichi  near 
Khanddla  in  west  Poona,  and  prepared  to  march  on  o^t^ra.  A 
available  troops  were  brought  against  him  and  placed  under 
command  of  BdUji  yishvanath^  Aware  of  Kanhoji's  abilitiei 
enterprise,  and  resource,  TJ^laji  agreed  that  if  Kdnhoji  set  tl 
Peshwa  free,  gave  up  his  alliance  with  SambhAji,  supported  Shdhil 
and  restored  all  his  conquests  except  Rajmdchi,  he  would  receiii 
ten  forts  and  sixteen  fortified  posts  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
Konkan  from  Devgad  in  the  south  to  Khanderi  in  the  north,  and 
would  be  confirmed  as  admiral  of  the  Maratha  fleet  with  the  titles  of 
Vizi,rat  Mai  and  Sarkhel^    As  Shrivai'dhan  and  others  of  the  fortified 
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»  Naime*ft  Konkan,  77,  *  RAo^heb  BjU  Rfimchandra  Dhonde,  MimUtdir. 

■  Bmce's  Aniiak,  III,  697,  650. 

*  Laad  grauta  of  Augrias  are  recorded  ten  inile«  north  of  Bbiwndi.     Mr.  W. 
Sinclair  in  Ind.  Ant.  IV.  Qb. 

^  Grant  Duff,  193.    The  ten  forta  .were  Rhdnden  (Renery}  and  KolAbft  on  the 
AlibAg  coaat,  Avchitgnd  in  Koldtm,  itnd  SuvAmdurg,  Vijaydurg,  Jaygad,  VAshvAQi 
Dtvdnrgr  Kanakdurg,  and  Fatehgod  in  EatnAgiri* 
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josts  which  the  Peshwa  had  made  over  to  Angria  were  in  the 
Sidi's  hands,  the  treaty  was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  hoetilities 
between  Kanhoji  and  the  Sidi,  But  aa  the  Peshwa  came  to  Angria's 
help  the  Sidi  was  forced  to  yield.  These  concessions  made  Kanhoji 
practically  independent.  He  fixed  his  head-qaarters  in  the  stroDg 
fortress  of  Gheria  or  Vijaydurg,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Ratn^girij 
and  his  cruisers  scoured  the  sea.*  Almost  the  whole  coast  from 
Bombajr^to  Gc^^  ^^^  i^  ^^^  hand,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  creek, 
harbour,  or  river-mouth  where  he  had  not  fortifications  and  a  boat 
station* 

About  the  same  time  the  decay  of  Portuguese  power  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Moghal  claims  to  the  Konkan  (1720)  farther 
increased  Angria-s  importance.*  The  hope  of  plunder  drew  to 
Kdnhoji's  standard  numerous  adventurers,  including  renegade 
Christians  mostly  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  Arabs,  Musalmans, 
Negroes,  a  most  daring  and  desperate  band.^  K^uhoji's  fleet  was 
composed  of  grabs  and  gallivats,  ranging  from  150  to  200  tons 
burdeo.  The  grabs  carried  broadsides  of  six  and  nine-pounder 
gong,  and  on  their  main  decks  were  mounted  two  nine  or  twelve 

Eounders  pointed    forwards   through  port-holes  cut   in   the  bulk- 
eads  and   designed   to  be  fired  over  the  bows.      The   gftPivats 
carried  light  guns  fixed  on  swivels ;  some  also  mounted  six  or  eight 

Eieces  of  cannon,  from  two  to  four  pounders,  and  all  were  impelled 
y  forty  or  fifty  stout  oars.  Eight  or  ten  of  tbese  grabs  and  forty 
or  fifty  gallivats,  crowded  with  men,  formed  the  whole  fleet,  and,  even 
with  smaller  numbers,  their  officers  often  ventured  to  attack  armed 
ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  plan  of  their  assault  was  this. 
Observing  from  their  anchorage  in  some  secure  bay  that  a  vessel 
was  in  the  offing,  they  would  slip  their  cables  and  put  to  sea, 
sailing  if  there  was  a  breeze,  if  not  making  the  gallivats  take  the 
grabs  in  tow.  WTien  within  sbot,  they  generally  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  could  astern  of  their  victim,  firing  into  her  rigging  until 
they  succeeded  in  disabling  her.  They  then  drew  nearer  and  battered 
her  on  all  sides  until  she  yielded.  If  she  refused  to  yield,  a  number 
of  gallivats,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  each,  closed  with 
her,  and  the  crews,  sword  in  hand,  boarded.her  from  all  sides.* 

In  1717  Kanhoji  seized  the  British  ship  Success  and  withstood  a 
British  attack  on  the  fort  of  Vijaydurg.  In  October  1718  an  English 
squadron  attacked  Khanderi  which  was  then  held  by  Angria.  The 
English  were  shorthanded  and  in  spite  of  the  ofifer  of  extremely 
liberal  terms  only  forty  men  were  induced  to  join  the  expedition.* 

^  Naime^s  Konkjin,  79. 

'  In  1720,  when  the  Moghal  claims  to  the  Konkika  were  withdrawn^  S&liji  Viahvit- 
nith  the  Ant  Peshwa  drew  up  Bchemea  for  collecting  and  diatributiiig  the  revenues 
and  for  preserving  a  common  intereat  among  the  ^laritbAs.  Under  BiUji's  scheme 
the  Angrias  paid  to  the  Siti&ra  ruler  tribute^  in  militarv  stores  and  in  European  and 
Chinese  wares.  They  were  also  sometimes  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  state 
criminals.    Grant  Duff»  204*  • 

'  how**  Indian  Navy,  L  97.  *  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  III.  56. 

•  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  attack  the  Governor,  Mr.  Boone,  issued  a 
notice  that  if  any  one  would  volunteer  for  the  next  day's  servioe,  he  would  be  paid 
£4  VRb,  40)  on  returning  to  Bombay,  and  tlu^t  if  any  odc  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  he 
would  be  taken  to  London,  paid  £30  (Es.  900)  on  arriviujg  there,  and  M  employed  in 
the  Oompany's  service  for  the  rest  of  his  lif«,    Low's  Indian  Navy,  I,  98* 
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Through  the  treachery  of  a  Kdm^ti  who  placed  the  garrison  on 
thoir  guiird  and  of  a  Portuguese  captain  who  allowed  eoocotir 
to  pass  to  tho  idand^  the  giiiJiU  British  force  was  driven  off  wit| 
heavy  loss.  In  1720  K^nhoji's  fleet  seized  a  second  English  vesifl* 
and  carried  h£^  into  Vijaydurg,  Irritated  by  these  failures  and 
insults,  the  feglish  and  Portuguese  fitted  out  a  joint  expoditiod 
against  Vijaydurg.  They  entered  the  river  and  burnt  sixteen 
A'ngria*8  vessels,  but  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort** 
Delighted  by  those  Buccesses  Kdnhoji  wrote  a  taunting  letter  to  the 
BomlDay  Government  and  scoffed  at  the  efforts  made  to  injure 
him.^    In  1722   a  second  joint  attack   of   Portuguese   troops   and 
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*  Bombay  Quarterly  Reviijw,  III,  57* 

'  Tbe  following  curioua  ept'cimen  of  K^Sjihoji  A  ier  writing  ia  from  Grant 

Duff's  MarAthAi',  !»03-204  :  *  *  I  received  your  Exc^Il'  i^r  and  have  imderstixKl  &U 

y OQ r  Ex  (  r  i tea .    *  Tliat  th  e  differencea  t bat  coxi tu  i  u  c  e  v en  until  now  are  tlirr>a  gh 

my  mean  desire  of  posscBaing  what  ia  another's  ia  a  thing  very  wide  of  roa.<«on  ; 

that  such  iuvu  Luaulta  art  ;t       ^   '  -   racy  ;  that  such  proceedings  catuiot  continue  long;  thai 
had  I  from  my  beginnin  d  trodc  and  favonred  the  merchant,  the  port  I  now 

govern  mighty  by  the  di  ..._  ._  _ur,  have  in  Bomc  tneaaure  vied  with  the  great  port 
of  Surat,  and  my  niuno  have  become  famous,'  *A1J  thi»/  your  Excellency  says,  *l^  u  4 
to  be  brought  about  but  by  openiiig  a  fair  trade ;  that  he  that  is  least  expert,  hi 
war  generally  come»  o&  a  sufferer  thereby;  and,  that  he  who  foUows  it  putrly 
through  a  love  that  he  hath  thereto,  will  one  time  or  another  find  cause  to  repont ; 
that  if  I  had  oonsidered  this  somothiug  sooner,  1  might  have  found  acme  benefit  and 
convenienoe  thereby.*  Your  Excellency  ea^s,  *  yon  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
tho  manner  of  my  govomment  from  its  bogmning,  and  for  that  reaflon  you  would  nol 
on  any  aoocmnt  open  a  treaty  with  me  until  I  set  at  liberty  the  people  of  your  nal 
thftt  u«  prisoners  here  ;  after  that^  yon  would  receive  any  proposition  from 
that  was  friendly,  or  might  tend  to  an  accommodation.' 

•*  All  of  this  I  very  greatly  admire,  ©specially  when  I  find  your  Ex cellenoy  p«nniad- 
ed  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  past  differences  and  disputes  ;  tho  truth  r»f 
which  your  Excellency  will  soon  find  when  you  examine  both  sides.  Touching  the 
desire  of  possosstn^  what  is  another  s  I  do  not  find  the  merchants  exempt  from 
this  sort  of  ambition,  for  this  i^  the  way  of  the  world ;  for  God  dvcs  nothing 
immediately  from  himself  but  takes  from  one  to  give  to  another*  \vfiether  this  is 
right  or  no  who  ia  able  to  determine  ?  It  little  behoves  merchttnts  to  sa^  ihat  our 
government  is  supported  by  violence,  insults,  and  piracies.  The  Mahirija  Shivftji  ttiftde 
Mrar  with  four  kmss,  and  fuunde<l  and  cstabliahed  his  power.  This  was  our  begin* 
ninff.  Whether  by  those  means  thisgOY«nimant  hath  proved  durable  your  ExoeDeoi^ 
well  knows  ;  so  likewise  did  your  predeoessora.  "Whether  it  is  durable  or  no  I  would 
have  your  Excellency  consider,  it  is  certain  nothing  in  this  world  is  durable,  whteli 
if  your  Excellency  does  consi(iorp  the  way  of  this  world  is  weU  known,*' 

*'  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say,  *  If  I  had  regard  to  the  weal  of  the  people, 
and  favoured  commerce,  my  power  would  be  much  augmented,  and  my  port 
become  like  the  port  of  Surat."  But  I  never  have  been  wanting  in  fa?our  to  merchanl^ 
who  trade  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  nor  in  chastising  those  who  break 
these  laws,  as  yonr  Excellency  well  knows,  *  The  increase  of  power  depends  on 
the  divine  will  in  which  human  diligence  little  avails.'  Until  this  day  I  hav« 
kent  up  the  power  that  was  neGeeaary  :  whether  I  shall  coutiuue  it  or  no  who  oao 
tell  7    That  will  be  as  God  is  pleased  to  determine. " 

**  Your  Ex«^llencF  is  pleased  to  write,  *  That  war  proves  most  fatal  to  tbckse 
where  the  use  of  the  sword  is  not  understood.*  But  in  the  Government  of  His 
Excellency  Charles  Boone,  nobody  can  say  there  was  not  loss  on  both  sides ;  for 
victaries  depend  on  the  hand  of  God,  and  for  this  reason  great  men  take  little 
notice  of  such  losses.  Your  Excellency  la  pleased  to  write,  *  That  he  who  follows 
war  purely  through  an  inchnatirm  thaji  he  hath  thereto^  one  time  or  another  will 
find  cause  to  repent  '  Of  this  I  suppose  your  Excellency  hath  found  proof  ;  (or  we  are 
not  always  victorious,  nor  always  unfortunate.  Your  ExceUency  is  pleased  to  write, 
'  That  you  well  understood  the  manner  of  my  government,  and,  for  that  reason,  thai 
you  could  not  enter  upon  any  treaty  of  peace  with  mo,  unless  I  would  first  set  at  liberty 
the  people  of  your  nation  that  are  prfsoners. '  I  very  well  know  your  ExcelletKry 
understands  the  manner  of  my  government  from  its  begimiingi  therefore  this  give* 
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;hree  English  ships  of  tho  line  uuncr  (  ommodore  Mathews  waa 

beuton   off  by  the  Koliiba  garrison^    owing  to   the    cowardice   or 

©achery  of  the  Portngticsej  and  in  1724  the   Vijaydurg  garrison 

ere    etjually    triumphant    in    withatandiug    a    formidable   Dutch 

ttack  with  seven  ships,  two  bomb  vessels,  and  a  body  of  troops. 

"mboldened  by  these  successes  in  1727,  Kanhoji  attMked  Enghsh 

essels  and  took  a  richly  laden  Company^s  ship. 

In  1728  Kdnhoji  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Enghsh.  But,  in  1729,  he  captured  the  Company's  galley  King 
William  and  took  Captain  McNeale  prisoner.  This  officer,  after  a 
frnitless  attempt  to  escape,  was  loaded  with  irons  and  so  severely 
beaten   that   lus  life   was  despaired   of.      In   1730   the   Bombay 

I  Government  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Phond  Sdyaut  of  VMi  against  the  Angrias,  Kanhoji  dfod  in  173L* 
Droso  describes  him  as  dark  well-set  and  corpulent,  'quite  the  opposilte 
p{  the  fair,  lean,  and  wiry  Shivdji/  Ho  was  full-faced  with  a 
sparkling  eye  and  stern  countenance,  very  severe  in  his  commands, 
and  exact  in  punishing.  Otherwise  he  was  liberal  to  his  officers 
and  soldiers  with  whom  he  affected  a  sort  of  military  frankness,  not 
to  say  familiarity.  He  was  too  like  the  Mardthds  to  be  very  careful 
of  keeping  faith,  and  excused  himself  for  not  making  pea€0  because 
he  knew  that  his  promises  could  not  be  trustod.- 

He  loft  six   sons,    two  legitimate    Sakhqji   and  Sambbaji,   and 

four  illegitimate  Taldji^  Mdnaj^i^  Dhondji^  and  Yesdji,^     The  two 

legitimi^j^  sona   dirided    their    fathor^s    possessiona,    Sakhoji   the 

elder  eBtablishing  rnmself  at  Kolaba.  ana  SambhiSji  the  younger 

Suvamdurg  in    Ratndgiri.     This  division   greatly  reduced  tho 

>vver  of  the  Angrias.     In   1731,  while  Sakhoji  the  KoUba  chief 

as  helping  tho  Peshwa  Chimndji   Appa  in   an   attack   on  Janjira, 

a  Moghal  noble,  establiahod  himself  in  Musalraan  or 

^^^  ,  and  overran  and  wasted  the  lands  of  Koldba.   Turning 

fro^Tanjira  the  Peshwa  and  Sakhoji  marched  together  against 


me  no  wonder ;  but  if  yoar  EzceUonoy  aavs  you  will  admit  any  proposition  after 
having  your  people  released,  I  muiit  imn  Ukewise  say  giy  people  ore  prisoners  under 
your  Excellency  :  How  can  I  then  give  liberty  to  youiB?  If  your  Kxcellency'a 
intent  was  conliolly  to  adoiii  any  overtures  of  peace  for  ending  our  present  oiapotes, 
&nd  if  you  really  write  to  me  for  that  end  eonooming  the  liberty  of  your  peopJo 
1  am  to  assure  you  my  intent  is  cordially  tho  same,  fi  is  therefore  neoesBory  that 
l^mo  person  of  chorooter  intervene,  and  act  sis  guarantee  between  us  to  whom  I  will 
fesently  oend  yovtr  Elxcellency's  people.  Your  Excellency  vrill  afterwords  do  the 
Bke  by  mine.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides,  having  by  this  means  obtained  their 
liberty,  afterwards  we  shall  enter  on  what  relates  to  our  friendship  and  treaty  o{ 
peace  for  the  avoidance  of  prejudice  on  both  sidca^  For  this  end  I  now  write  to  your 
feeeoUenoy,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  rcsrard  ;  and  if  your  Exec  lien  gy's  intention 
treat  of  peace  and  friendship,  be  pleaded  to  send  on  answer  to  this,  that, 
nable  thereto,  I  may  consider  on  what  is  most  proner  to  bo  done,  Ab  your 
^mcy  is  a  man  of  understanding,  I  need  say  no  more, 

he  date  of  KAnhoji's  death  is  doubtfdl.      According  to  Grant  Duff  (History, 

[>)  and  Naime   (Konkan^  80)  his    death  took  place  in   1728.     According  to  Low 

ndionNavy,  L  KM)  and  ^^-  oted   by  Low.  KAnhoJTined  in  1731.     The  fodt 

at  KAnhojfs  name   \s  r^>  in    the   treaty   between  the   C^gllsh  and  tibe 

Avontvddi  Chief  in  ]7tU)  si     ,      _.     .:roee*a  date» 

Ortwe's  Account  of  H  ithiy,  I,  %, 

In  1840,  when  dirti  i  iivir.' failed,  a  descendant  of  YesAji'a  oonteaded  that  Yeeiji 
i »  kgitimate  son.    But  tho  ckim  was  apparently  unfounded. 
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including  the  petty  divisions  ot 
lon^  Birvadij  and  half  of  tioTdla 


Ghdzi  KhAn,  defeated  him,  iook  him  prisoner,  and  dc 

the  citadel  of  Miisalmdn  CheuL*    In  1732,  as  their  w.i 

the  country,  the  Sidi,  though  he   kept  possession  of  EAygad  fori^ 

ceded  the  Pediwa  liali  *^^  ^^ 


in   the   pres^  sub-divuions  ot    Koha  and  Mangaon.^     In    173i 
Sakhoji  sent  envoys  to  Bombay  to  make  overtures  for  peace, 
he  died  before  the  close  of  the  year  (1733)^     He  was  succeeded  b^ 
his  brother  Sambhdji,  who,  choosing  to  stay  at  SaTarndorL'  with  his 
half-brother  Tuldji,  appointed  his  other  hall  i  to  the 

civil  charge  and  ilanAjito  the  naval  and  militii»  >  ^^jLuiuanKJi  v«i  Koldba. 
SEortly  SFter,  Mdndji  quan-elled  'with  hjs  brothers  Sambhdji  and 
Yesaji,  and  unable  "to  stand  against  his  brothers'  superior  force,  took 
shelter  with  the  Portuguese  at  Lower  Cheul  or  Revdanda.     Before 
long  he   left    Revdanda,  and,  bringing  together  a  few  followers, 
surprised  and  seized  the  fort  of  Koldba.      Mdndji  was   now   the 
undisputed  master  of  Kolaba,  and,  with  the  Help  of  the  Peshwa, 
defeated  Yesdji  and  made  him  prisoner.     His  eyes  were  put  out,  and 
he  was  confined  at  Poyndd  and  then  at  Alibdg.     From  Alibdg  he 
escaped  to  the  Pe8hwa,'who  decided  that  he  had  no  claim  on  Koldba, 
and,  on  his  engaging  not  again  to  break  the  peace,  settled  ten  khandi 
of  rice  and  £40  (lis.  400)  a  month  on  him  and  sent  him  to  Revdanda.^ 
Mandji   successfully  resisted    Sambhaji'a   efforts   to  displace  him, 
and,  forming    an   alliance  with  Shahu,  tried  to  gain  the  fort  of 
Anjanvel  from  the   Sidi.    The  Bombay  Government  sent   some 
galUes  to  help  the  Sidi.     But,  as  they  were  ordered  to  take  no  active 
part  in  the  contest^  they  were  of  little  use,  and  the  Mardthds  increased 
their  power.     The  Peshwa  took  possession  of  Rdvgad  and  Mahad, 
and  Mdndji  seized  some  vessels  and  establisEe^  jSmself  at  Revj 
on  the  Pen  river,     As  the    Bombay   Government  could  not  allow- 
Mdndji  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Bombay  harbour,  four  cruisers 
were  sent  against  him.  but  from  discord   among  the   British   com- 
manders the  whole  of  Angria's  fleet  except  one  grab  was  allowed  to 
escape.     Meanwhile  the  British  and  the  Sidi  joined  in  an  alliance 
against  Angria.     They  agreed  that  all   prizes  made  at  sea  should    i 
be  given  to  the  English,,  and  all  prizes  made  on  land  to  the  Sidi  ;H 
that  if  Khdnderi  was  taken  it  should  be  handed  to  the  English;" 
that   the   fort   of    Kolaba   should    bo   demolished;    and   that    the 
revenues  of  Koldba  were  to   bo   equally  divided  between  the  Sidi 
and  the  British.*     In  1 736,  Sambhdji  from  Vijaydnrg  took  the  richly 
laden  English  ship  Derby,  the  armed  ship  Restoration,  and  several^ 
other  smaller  vessels*  ^ 

In  1738  Sambhdji  arrived  at  Alibdg  from  Yijaydurg,  and  tried 
to  oust  lOndji  from  Koldba.  Mandji  received  help  from  the 
Bombay  Government  in  stores  and  money,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Peshwa  drove  off  Sambh^j'i,      In  return  for  the  Peshi 
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1  Rfto  S^eb  Bil  Himchft&dra. 
«  Jervia*  Konkan.  13^     Aoflording  to  Graut  Duff  (233),  the  date  of  tliia  < 
WM  1635.  »  Bom.  Gov.  Rec.  Pol  Dep.  (1S40),  1107,  ! 

*  AitcbiBOa'8  Treatiei,  IT.  (1876),  320^330. 
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fHfiistance  M&n&ji  gave  up  the  forts  of  Kothligad  and  R^jmdcht 
near  Khandala,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  ot  £700 
(Rs.  7000)  and  to  provide  European  and  Chinese  articles  worth 
£300  (Rs-  3000)  more.*  Besides  helping  Mdndji  with  money  and 
stores,  the  Bombay  Government  sent  some  ships  which  dispersed 
Sambh^ji's  fleet  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  Rdjpuri 
oreek.^  Little  damage  was  done,  and  so  successful  were  Sambhaji'a 
Tfiids  on  English  shipping,  that  ho  ventured  to  suggest  a  peace 
on  condition  that  the  Bombay  Government  should  provide  their 
vessels  with  his  passes  and  pay  him  a  yearly  sum  of  £200,000 
(Rs,  20,00,000),^  These  proposals  were  rejected.  Mdndji  whom 
the  Bombay  Government  had  helped  in  his  wars  with  his  brother 
Sambhdji  turned  out  a  faithless  ally.  He  gave  much  trouble  to 
Bombay,  seizing  English  vessels  and  taking  possession  of  Elephanta 
and  Karanja.  On  a  promise  to  make  restitution  a  hollow  peace  was 
concluded.*  In  1 739,  while  the  Portuguese  were  besieged  at  Bassein 
by  the  Marithds  under  Chimndji  Appa,  Miudji  blocked  the  sea 
approach,  thus  cutting  ofE  all  supplies.  In  1740  a  Portuguese  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  Angria,  and  on  the  14th  October  of  the  same 
^Mr  when  articles  of  peace  were  signed  between  the  Peshwa  and 
^ft  Viceroy  of  Goa,  the  Portuguese  handed  Cheul  to  the  English 
^to  had  acted  as  mediators,  and  in  November,  after  the  Mardth^ 
had  fidlilled  their  part  of  the  conditions,  the  English  delivered 
Cheul  to  them.^ 

In  1740,  with  the  help  of  his  half-brother  TuMji,  Sambbdji  again 

attacked   Mdnaji's   territory,   took   Alibag.   Thai,   aaq    l^gargad, 

laid   siege  to  Koldba,  and  cut  oS  the  garrison's  supply  of   fresh 

I  water     In  these  straits  Mdnaji  sent  to  the  Peshwa  Baldji  Bijirdv, 

^B|o  calling  on  the    Bombay   Government  to   help,   attacked  the 

^Bfciegers,   and   took   Tulaji   prisoner.     The*  English  ships  chased 

Sambhdji's    fleet    to    the    Ratnagiri  coast,    and   forced    Sambhdji 

'  to    retire    to   Suvarndurg.^     No    further    steps    were    taken,    as 

M^dji,  finding  that   the  Peshwa^s  officers  were  scheming  to  take 

possession   of    Kolaba,    patched    up   a  trace  with  Sambhdji,  and 

the  designs  of  the  Peshwa's  officers  were  stopped  by  the  news  of 

Bajiriv^s  death.     Sambhdji,  free  from  the  risk  of  attack  from  the 

north,  spread  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Savantvadi  (1740) 

and  shortly  after  (1744)  over  the  Ratndgiri  sub^cUvision  of  t)d^^l.^ 

tCrant  Dnff,  237.     Mr  641  ftdds  that  under  this  agreement,   besides  Kothligad 
,  Riijmdchi,  the  forts  of  Thai,  Tirgad,  and  Urwn  were  mavle  over  to  the  Peahwa. 
Bom.  Quar,  Rev.  IV.  76.  »  Bom.  Quar.  Rev,  IV.  76. 

Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  77.  » 

Bom*  Quar.  E«v.  IV.  89.     The  account  of  the  cesaion  of  Cheal  in  the  Quarterly 
lew  baaed  on  English  recorda  w  in  harmouy  with  the  Portuguceo  rocnrdfl.     (Dr.  Da 
iha»  6th  Oct.  i»b2).    According  to  Grant  DnS  (History,  256),  in  the  beginning  of 
I  the  Mar&thiia  attacked  and  took  Cheurtho  hiat  place  renuuning  to  the  Portugueae 
between  Goa  and  Daman.    Grant  Du^a  statement  boa«d  on  Mardtha  MSS.  is  not  dear 
and  does  not  agree  with  what  he  states  in  another  passage  (247).     According  to  the 
other  passage,   in  1740  Sambhiji  Angria  attacked  MdnAji's  territory'  and  took  Cheul 
^U|0ng  other  places.     It  is  hard  to  understand  how  in  1741  (Januarv)  the  MarAthis 
^Hk  C'heul  *  the  last  place  remaining  to  the  Portuguese/  if  in  1740  it  fell  Into  the  handa 
|H|ambhdji  aa  part  of  M&nAji*s  territory. 
n^Bom.  QuAi\  Kev.  IV,  77.  ^  Jems'  Konktn,  IIZ 
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Among  hia  floot  were  eiglit  vessels  of  400  tons  each*  In  1747 
Miinaji*8  districts  were  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Peshwa*3 
commandant  of  M^hnli  fort  near  the  Tal  pass  in  Thdna.  Shortly 
after  ihm  the  Janjira  Sidis  sent  a  etrong  force  against  KoHba^  but, 
with  the  Peshwa*3  help,  the  Sidis  were  completely  defeated  between 
Thai  and  N^gaon  a  few  miles  north  of  Alibkg.  In  1748  Sambhaji 
died  and  wae  sacceeded  by  his  half-brother  Tul&ii>  The  new 
chief  proved  no  less  destructive  to  British  shipping  tban  his  brother. 
In  1749  he  attacked  ComnaodoreJames'  fleet,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  was  driven  with  great  loss  to  Ghena.  Next  year,  in  spite  of  his 
defeat,  TuMji  was  bold  enough  to  attack  Commodore  Lisle  in 
command  of  a  fleet  of  several  vessels,  among  tliem  the  Vigilant 
of  sixty-four  and  the  Ruby  of  fifty  guns.^  Again ,  in  Febraary  i  754^ 
he  attacked  three  Dutch  ships  of  flf ty,  thirty-six,  and  eighteen  guns, 
burnt  the  two  large  ones,  and  took  the  third.  So  great  were  the 
strength  and  activity  of  Angria's  fleet  that  it  cost  the  East  India 
Company  £50,000  (Bia.  5,00,000)  a  year  to  protect  their  trade,* 
Elated  with  this  success  TuUji  built  several  vessels,  set  two  large 
ships  on  the  stocks,  and  boasted  that  he  would  soon  be  master  of 
the  Indian  seas. 

For  long  the  Peshwa  and  the  Bombay  Government  planned  his 
niin.  At  last^  in  l75^>  it  was  settled  €hafj  Tn  the  next  fair 
eeason,  the  Peshwa's  troops  should  attack  TulAji  from  land 
and  the  British  by  sea.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec.  22j  1755) 
Commodore  James  was  sent  to  survey  Gheria  forl^  wliich  was 
then  thought  to  be  as  strong  as  Gibraltar,  He  found  that  ships 
could  get  within  point-blank  shot ;  that,  on  shore,  a  diversion 
could  bo  made  by  carrying  guns  to  the  tops  of  two  hills ;  and 
that  the  fort  was  crowded  with  unprotected  buildings.  The 
place  was  surprisingly  unlike  what  he  had  heard.^  The  Bombay 
Government  were  fortunate  in  having  in  their  harboar  a  Royal 
Squadron  under  Admiral  Watson,  and  a  strong  detachment  of 
troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  afterwards  Lord  Clive.  On  the 
7th  of  April  1756j  the  fleet  of  twelve  men-of-war,  six  of  the  Royal 
and  six  of  the  dompany's  navy,  with  800  European  and  600  Native 
troops,  and  five  bomb  vessels  with  a  company  of  artillery,  and  four 
Mai^tha  grabs  and  forty  gallivats,  sailed  from  Bombay.*  A  few 
vessels  were  sent  ahead  to  block  the  harbour  and  the  fleet  arrived 
off  Gheria  on  the  eleventh.  The  Mardtha  lund  force,  which  had 
been  afield  for    some  time,  was  camped  against  Gheria.     On  the 


'  MilbmnV  Oriental  Cotnmeree,  L  296.  '  Low'b  Indian  Navy,  1. 124, 

'  I  aasare  you.  Sir.  tt  in  not  to  bo  cidled  hifi;b,  nor,  tn  my  opinion,  itroog.  It  is 
indeed  ft  large  mM  of  buildingn,  and  I  believe  tLe  walls  msiy  be  thick.  Bat  that  part 
of  the  worEs  which  fell  under  my  ob«er\^ation  and  which  was  three-quartere  of 
their  circumforenco  10  quite  irrogolar,  with  round  towers  and  long  curtains  in  the 
eastern  mauneft  and  which  discoverei^  only  thirty -two  cunbrazures  below  and  dftoeii 
above,    Commodore  James,  2l$t  December  1755,  Ives'  Voyages,  SOL 

*  The  details  were  :  Royal  Squadron,  one  70  guna,  one  66  guufli  one  60  gusuit  one  M 
gnna,  one  20  gnna^  and  one  16  gaaa  ;  Company's  Squadron,  one  44  gun»»  toor  28  c^i, 
aud  one  16  gnna.  Of  the  Native  troops  300  wero  Portuguese  and  30U  sepoys.  Lovi'» 
Indian  Navy,  I.  134.  These  details  differ  slightly  from  those  given  by  Oruie.  Hi«1« 
Frag,  408-417  in  Naime's  Konkaa,  92. 
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of  the  British  fleet,  TuWji  Angria^  terrified  by  its  strength, 
fort  in  his  brother's  charge  and  sarrendered  to  the  Maratha 
general.  On  the  oert  mornrng  (12th),  hearicg  that  the  Maratha 
aeral  had  extorted  from  Tuldji  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
ess,  Admiral  Watson  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  As 
answer  was  sent,  the  fleet  formed  two  diyisions  and  sailed  in 
the  afternoon  sea  breeze,  each  ship  covering  a  bomb  ketch, 
protecting  the  column  of  smaller  vessels  from  the  enemy's 
They  passed  the  point  into  the  river,  and,  anchoring  fifty 
is  off  the  north  fortifications,  under  a  heavy  fire,  battered 
!em  from  150  pieces  of  cannon.  Aogria's  ships  were  aU  fastened 
i^Rethcr  under  the  fort,  and  a  shell  setting  one  on  fire  the  whole 
^Ke  burnt^  Another  shell  set  fire  to  the  buildings  in  the  fort, 
^H  the  tremendoas  cannonade  silenced  the  guns.^  Still  the 
^Bomandant  held  out.  To  prevent  the  fort  being  handed  over  to  the 
rBarAtli '  ^'  lanel  Clive  landed  and  held  the  ground  between  the 
if^abw.  7  and  the  fort.     Next,  morning  the  Admiral  again 

^^^Bnaed  the  fort  to  surrender.  The  commandant  asked  for  time 
HHBLnlt  his  brother.  A  respite  was  granted,  but,  as  no  answer 
came,  the  bombardment  was  re-opened  in  the  afternoon.  By  five 
o'clock  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  Colonel  Clive  marched  in  and 
took  possession.' 

^phongh  the  masonry  was  destroyed  the  rock  defences  were  perfect, 
Hfaetermined  garrison  need  not  have  yielded  to  any  sea  attack. 
Tifteen  handnS  prisoners  were  taken  :  eight  Englishmen*  and  three 
tchmen  were  rescued  ;  and  plunder,  amounting  besides  stores  to 
|i5,000  (Ra.  12/50,000),  was  divided  among  the  captors."^    The 


l&l^chmc 
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t  Ot>«  fthfp  of  74  gons,  ^^^%  grab*  of  from  20  to  30  gani,  and  lixty  gallivata.  Loir'» 
li^      '■  '     '"^^      Or   Aigria*«  ihipa  Dr.  Ivob  (1755)  writes;  '  They  are  not 

pJ  the  Moditernmean  only  a  great  deal  lower  ;  they   csrry  two 

Aiii^  vast  numberi  of  men.  Their  music  is  a  plain  brass  tube, 
lap^d  lik«i  a  trumpet  at  both  ends  and  about  t«o  tatsi  long  and  a  drnai  called  a 
lom  torn,  a  ftkin  stretched  ou  a  lan^  shallow  brass  |ian,  on  which  they  strike  with 
two  Urso  sticks  iLUil  miike  aa  amazing  noise.  Among  Uiem  are  two  ketches  which 
call  *jralt0,'  Several  of  the  gaUiwiU  had  blue  or  green  or  white  pendanta  like 
tin«e  at  the  ixia«thead,  and  one  had  a  white  flsg  with  a  t^d  cross  in  th» 
Ivai'  Voyage,  43^  §0. 

Ijnx  to  ai)  ''    " '^''^unt  the  same  £re  which  burnt  the  ships  passed  to  a 

lyiug  '  ^>re,  and  from  her  to  several  smaller  craft  that   wero 

Fpt»m  th  i^  yard  it  made  its  way  to  the  arsenals,  store-house, 

,  and  city,  and  tneii  tn  several  ^rta  of  the  fort,  particularly  to  a  square  tower 

continued  burning  all  the  night  with  such  violence  that  the  stone  walls 

I  like  red-hot  iron.     Ives'  Voyage,  85. 

ordittg  to  Dr.  Ives  (Voyage,  85).  Colonel  Clive  in  making  his  approaches  from 

Igreatt  '  "'  "^^ly.    At  a  quarter  past  five  !i        -      t-th©  Admiral's 

tillip  brinfliikg  ►rt  witbthe  articles  of  *  i.     These  were 

"1  t<rby  lii......  -^;,  .  .;,    .  .  .  Admirals,  and  an  Euglish  t:...  j      .i^i  sent  to  take 

iion  ol   th<»   tort  au<l  U^   hoist  Englilh  colours.     Then  Captains  Forbes  and 
I  wt«r«  dotaohe<l  with  sixty  men  to  see  the  garrison  lav  down  their  arins,  and« 
I  at  sunrise,  the  Colonel  and  the  whole  army  marched  into  the  place* 
jTibge,  88)  gives  the  names  of  ten  English, 

I  Uri«ntal  Commerce,  L  296.   In  Gheria  were  found  250  cannon,  six  fanuui 
_  nsnse  qnantity  of  %Uttes  and  ammunition,  £10,000  in  silver  rupees,  ao4 
0»i**V*i<^  ^tf....»-   M^'V  V^oyage,   S6K     Aooording  to  Dr.   T^-"   'Voyage, 

officers  which  was  held  before  sett  i  Uie 

i  settled  that  Admiral  W»t«oii  as  t    i     i  i  «  r-m- 
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rain  of  Angria  s  navy  was  completed  by  the  destmction  of  two  sixty 
gun  ships  on  the  stocks*  Four  of  the  Company's  vessels  and  a 
detachment  of  600  European  and  Native  troops  were  left  to  ^ard  the 
harbour  and  fort**  Tuldji  Angria  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  death,* 
According  to  the  agreement  made  in  the  preceding  year  (1755) 
Bdnkoti  with  eight  surrounding  villages,  and  Dasgaon  were  made 
over  to  the  British.'  The  Bombay  Government  were  very  anxioas 
to  keep  Gheria,  and  offered  to  give  Baukot  in  exchaage.  But  tlie 
Peshwa  would  not  agree  aaH  Gheria  was  banded  over  in  tli  ''  '* 
October,  The  Peshwa  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  * 
the  seat  of  his  Admiral  Anandrdv  Dhulap^  whose  desceudaut*^ 
still  settled  at  Vijaydurg.  Under  the  Peshwa  piracy  flonrLshed 
vigorously  as  under  Ang^iia.^  ^ 

In  1757  when  Mdnaji  was  in  the  Deccan  helping  the  Pe 
against  the  Nizdm,  his  lands  were  invaded  and  plundered 
Sidia.  On  his  return  (1758)  Mandji  drove  them  out  of  his  territoiy, 
bni  failed  in  an  attack  on  Danda-Rdjpuri,*  Mandji  died  in  1759. 
lo  spite  of  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  ruled,  Mdndji,  with  the 
help  of  his  brother  Dhondji,  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  revenue 
and  improved  the  condition  of  his  state.®  He  was  succeeded  by 
Raf^l^jj^ii.  the  first  Angria  of  that  name^  the  eldest  of  bis  ten 
legitimate  sons  J 

On  MfoAji's  death  the  Janjira  troops  attacked  the  Kolaba  territory, 
destroyed  many  temples,  and  laid  waste  many  villagesj  but  with  the 


Chief  of  the  king**  aqUAdroa  should  have  two^tliirde  of  one-eigbth  of  tbe  spoil,  atiq 
Be&ir  Admiral  Pocock  one- third  of  one  eighth,  while  Lieut. 'Colonel  Clive  ri' 
ChJimb«r8  were  to  sh^re  ©quiilly  with  the  captains  of  king's  flhipa.     The  c,  f  I 

tbvCoQtpauy^s  ships  and  ci%ptains  of  the  army  were  to  share  equally  with  I:  fl 

of  men-of-war  and  subaltern  officers  of  the  armyt  and  lieutenants  of  the  <  ff 

■hipe  with  warrant  officers  of   the  navy.      Afterwards,  aa  tb'  oHir4ir8   of 
objected  to  their  OomiMJindor-in* Chief  sharing  with  Captain  t  war,  Adc 

Wataon  undertook  to  make  Colonel  Clivers  portion  equal  to  A  icock's.   Und_ 

this  arrangement,  after  GlieriA  fell,  a  sum  of  about  £1000  wiu*  lound  due  to  ColaEi|| 
Clive  from  Admiral  Watson.     This  Admiral  W'ataoD  »ent  with  his  oompiimente, 
Colonel  Ulive  was  generous  enough  to  refuse  it,  saying  that  he  wonld  not  deprive 
Admiral  of  the  contents  of « his  private  pnrse^  and  that  he  had  appearod  to  accept  i 
the  terms  only  for  the  good  of  the  service* 

1  Nalme's  Koukan,  95. 

2  According  to  one  (Grant  Duff,  292 ;  Low's  Indian  Navy,  L  136)  account*  hei 
first  confined  near  Riygnd  in  Koliba  ;  according  to  another  account  he  was  k«*pt 
Vandan  near  8&tAra,  and  afterwards  in  Sholipur.     His  tomb  and  tboao  of  his  ai| 
wives,  one  of  whom  became  a  sati^  are  shown  at  Vijaydnrg* 

^  Aitchison'a  Treaties,  V,  17. 

♦  In  1780  Anandriv  attacked  and  captured  an  English  ship  carrying  deepatckci 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  imprisoned  an  officer  in  Raa^Igad  near  Mahibaleahv 
Again  in  April  1782,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  reaistance,  he  captured  the  Ranger,  a  al 
of  the  Bom  Day  Marine.     In  1800  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  sent  to  harass  the  pirat 
but,  though  be  punished  them  severely^  they  were  soon  as  troublesome  ■«  ever. 
May  1818  Colonel  Imlack,  attempting  ^j  take  Vijaydurg,  was  met  by  so  heavy  a 
that  his  ships  were  forced  to  cut  their  cables  and  run.     But  the  whole  of  the  dial 
had  now  passed  to  the  British,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  commandants, 
brothers  of  the  Dhulap  family,  surrendered.     In  the  river  was  takeu  the  AdQi!nd| 
ahipi  156  feet  long,  33  beam,  and  430  tons  burden, 

6  R4o  SAhcb  BAl  Riimchandra. 
©  Mr.  Dunlop,  I5th  August  1824,  Bern.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  121  of  1825,  18- 14. 

7  The  names  were  Rjighoji.  Mahimlji,  ChimuAji.  Dhondoji,  KrishnAii.  TuUji,  HIr 
Tukoji,  Sainbh4ji,  and  K/imdji, 


sliwa^s  belp  Raghoji  succeeded  in  driving  them  out*     He  attacked 
0  Sidi  forfc  on  the  island  of  Doderi  near  Khdtideri^  took  it  after 
severe  struggle,  and  presented  it  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for 
ie  help   given  by  the  Peahwa's  troops.     Raghoji,    though    little 
ire    Bcrupulons    than    other  Angrias  in   his    raids   on   trading 
ps,  was  a  good  rnler  and  did  much  to  improve  his  territory  by 
•e  grants  of  salt-marsh  at  Chen],  Akshi,  Thai,  and  other   coast 
lagee.     Forbes,  who  visited  AlibAg  in  1771,  found  Ragboji  living 
the  island  fort  of  KoUba,  though  his  palace,  treasury j  stables, 
and  gardens  were  on  the  mainland  in   Alibag.     He  was  a  man  of 
comely  person,  pleasing  countenance,  and  princely  manners.    He  paid 
the  Posh wa  a  yearly  tribute  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000),  and  held  his 
lands  on  military  tenure  furnishing  a  supply  of  troops.    The  district 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  prosperoui^.     It  was  barren  and  rocky  in 
nartfi^  but  there  were  cultivated  plains  enlivened  by  a  busy  peasantry. 
There  were  many  travellers  and  droves  of  oxen.    The  valley  of  the 
Cbeul  river  between  Kolaba  and  Roha  was  populous  and  cultivated. 

Kibagalso  was  pleaeantand  well-fcilled,* 
Raghoji  died  in  1793,  leaving  by  kis  wife  Anandibdi,  a  lady  of  the 
lonsle  family,  two  legitimate  sons  Mdnaji  and  Kdnhoji  both  of 
them  children,    and    an    illegitimate  son   of   mature  age  Jaysing* 
Jaysing  appointed   the  infant  M^n&ji   to   the   chiefship,    DurTy 
ling  to   refer   the   matter  to   Poona,   incurred   the   displeasure 
the  Peshwa,*     At  the  same  time  Anandib^,  Mdndji's  mother, 
ous  of  Jay  sing's  influence  over   her   son,  laid   a  plot  for  his 
truction.     Hearing  of  the  plot,  Jaysing  arrested  and  executed 
o   of   her  chief  advisers,   threw  four  of  them  into  prison,  and 
lished  all  the  members  of  the  Bhonsle  family  from  the  territory, 
this  the  Peshwa  sent  troops  against  Jaysing  under  the  command 
MAdhavrav  Plmdke  and  JivAji.  Jaysing  met  them  at  Sangam  near 
'  andala.     The  result  of  the  fight  was  doubtful,  but  the  Poona 
troops  pushed  on  to  S^khar  and  burnt  Angria's  fleet.     At  SAkhar 
they  were  again  attacked  by  Jaysing  and  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  their  leader.     Disappointed  in  her  hope  of  farther  help 
1   from  the  Peshwa,  Anandibdi  gathered  troops,  besieged  the  KoUba 
I  fort,  imprisoned  Jaysing,  and  executed  hia  chief  adviser.   After  four 
U^nths  Jaysing  escaped,  and  collecting  some  followers  besieged 
^Brakot  in  Alibdg.     Anandibai  led  an  army  against  the  besiegers, 
^Bd,  in  a  bloody  and  hard-fought  battle,  defeated  Jaysing  with  such 
l^^s  that  he  fled  to  Poona.     In  Jaysing' s  absence  his  wife  Sanku- 
v&rbAi  collected  some  troops  and  succeeded  in  taking  Nagothna. 
On  hearing  of  his  wife's  success  Jaysing  returned  from  Poona^  won 
several  battles,  and  (1796)  so  utterly  defeated  the  rival  tony  near 

teal,  that  Mdndji  with  a  few  followers  fled  to  Mahad  and  Anandibai 
d  of  vexation.     Jaysing  marcheito  Alibdg  and  took  the  forts  of 
rd,kot,  Sagargad,  and  Khiinderi, 
learing  that  the  Peehwa  had  promised  to  help  Mdniji,  Jaysing 
died  for  aid  to  Bdburdv,  Sindia's  commander-in-chief  who  was 
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a  relation  of  his  own,  a  son  of  Yesdji  who  was  blinded  by  M4n4ji  ] 
in  1733.     BibariT  agreed  to  come  to  Jajsing's  assistance.     Bu 
as  he  had  much  influence  with  Sindia,  he  arranged  that  any  attem; 
of  his  to  gain  possession  of  Knldba  would  have  the  Peahwa^s  sapporiJ 
With  this  understanding  Babur^v  set  out  for  Alibdg  and  picking 
quarrel  with  Jaysing,  with  the  help  of  Daulatrdv  Sindia  and  hi 
general  Haripant>  took  the  Alib^g  fort  of  Hir^kot,  and  treacherouelj 
seised  Mdnaji,  K4nhoji,  and  Jaysing.    Sankuvarb^i,  Jaysing's  wife 
once  more  came  to  her  hnsband^s  help,  and  took  the  fort  of  KhiirideriJ 
In  1799  Mdn^ji,  who  with  his  brother  Kinhoji  had  fled  to  PoonaJ 
returned  with   a  few  followers.     But  after  two  defeats,  at  Cheut 
and  at  Ndgothna^  both  he  and  Kanhoji  were  again  made  prisoners 
B^bnrAv,  who  was  now  undisputed  master,  was  invested  with  the 
chief  ship  by  the  Peshwa  B^jiriv.     Soon  after  he  attempted  withouti^ 
success  to  take  Kb^nderi  from  Jaysing's  wife.     On  the  failure  of 
his  attack  Bdbur^v  promised  to  set  Jaysing  free  if  SankuvajrbAi 
gave   np    the    fort»     Khdnderi  was    handed  over,  but  instead  o£_ 
releasing  Jaysing,  Baburdv  put  him  to  death  and  threw  his  wifa 
and  children  into  prison.     Jaysing's  eldest  son  escaped  to  BombayJ 
and  in  1807,  collecting  a  force  of  2000  men,  placed  it  under  thfl 
command  of  one  Bacbdji  Shet,  a  goldsmith  of  Revdanda,     Bachajl 
captured  the  fort  of  Hirdkot  in  AJibag  and  Sagargad,     But  BdburivJ 
getting  help  from  the  British  by  sea  and  from  the  Peshwa  by  land^ 
and  bribing  Bachaji's  officers,  captured  him  and  some  of  his  leading 
flupporter8,and  either  hanged  them  or  hurled  them  down  the  Sdgarg 
rocks.     In  1813  Babur^v  died*  and  for  a  year  after  his  death  th€ 
state  was  managed  by  his  widow.    Then  Mdndji  proclaimed  himsell 
chief  and  his  claim  was  recognised  by  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  return  for" 
his  support,  received  the   island  of  Khdnderi  and  twenty  villages 
yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £1000  (Rs,  10,000),*     These  trouble  ' 
and  disorders  caused  such  injury  to  Kolaba,  that  the  yearly  revenue 
fell  to  about  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000).     Man^ji  died  in  1817- 

In  the  same  year  (1817)  the  Peshwa  Bdjirdv,  who  had  determined 
to  break  with  the  English,  sent  his  wife  with  much  property  to  th€ 
fort  of  Riiygad.  After, the  capture  of  Isdpur  and  Lohgad  near  tha 
top  of  the  Bor  pass  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother,  on  the  17th  MaroB 
1818,  made  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  all  places  of  strength  ia 
Koblba,  Tala  and  Ghosdle  fell  almost  without  opposition,  and  the 
troops  marched  from  Inddpur  to  Mahad.  Major  Hall  of  the  89t" 
Begiment  with  a  detachment  of  200  Europeans  and  as  many  sepoya 
was  sent  to  Raygad,  where,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eleven  days,  the 
fort  was  surrendered  by  the  Mardthds.* 

MAndji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^fghfl]^'*^  boyof  fourteen.    Dorinp 
his  minority  the  state  was  managed  by  his  father's  minister  VinAj 
Parshuritm  Bivalkar.     Even  on  Teaching  manhood,  though  he  hat^ 
him,  Raghoji  was  unable  to  free  himself  from  Bivalkar 
bought  over  all  the  state  oflBcers  and  mined  the  chief  by  estravagiuid 


1  These  ^-illngeB  were  restored  to  Aurtui  in  1818,  &  few  days  before  the  outt 
of  hoatilitiea  between  the  Pe«hws  »nd  the  English « 
3  Detaikare  given  under  Riygii^,  Places  otintereat. 


Konloui.^ 


nditure.^  la  1821  Babur^r's  widow  Kiisibfti  petitioned  the 
_  ish  Governmeiit  to  support  the  claim  of  her  son  Fatesing*  to  the 
'ol&ba  state.  But  the  Government  decided  that  as  the  Peshwa 
favoured  the  superseBsion  of  Bdhor^v's  branch  of  the  family  bj 
Mandji,  the  question  could  not  be  re-opened.^  In  June  1822  the 
relations  between  the  KoUba  chief  and  the  British  Government 
ere  fixed  by  a  treaty  under  which  the  British  supremacy  and  their 
ght  of  investiture  wore  recognised,  grant-holders  jdghirddrs  and 
'ndmddrfi  were  guaranteed  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  provision 
made  for  the  relations  and  dependants  of  the  chief  s  family,* 

•"Raghoji^s  rule,  chiefly  it  was  said  under  the  influence  of  Bivalkar, 
was   marked   by   great    cruelty    and  oppression.      For   long    the 
people  remembered  it  as  the  rule  of  Angarak,  that  is  Mars  the 
planet  of  evil  influence-    Raghoji  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1838. 
He  left  three  widows,  Kamlabai,  Ambikabdi,  and  Yashoddbiij  of 
whom  the  last  was   with  child.     He  had  also  four  daughters  and 
two    illegitimate    sons.     On  Haghoji*s   death  Mr,  Courtenay  was 
sent  to  KoMba  to   prevent  any  attempt  at  frauds  and  to  ascertain 
and   report   if   there  waa    any    near    male  relation    who    had    a 
aim    to   the  chief  ship.      Mr.    Courtenay   reached  Kolaba   on  the 
9th    December    and   on   the    29th    January    1839    reported    to 
overnment    that    Yashodab^i  had  given  birth  to  a  son.     Before 
ho  recognition   of  Raghoji's  posthumous   son   the   succession    to 
ihe    Kolaba   state  was  claimed   by  Baburav's    nephew    Sambhiji 
heu  residing  at  Gwalior.     On    hearing  of    Raghoji^s    death    he 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  stating  that  no  one 
was   entitled  to  claim  the  chieiship  of    Koli.ba  but  himself    and 
is  brother*     Shortly   after  the  Resident  at  Gwilior  forwarded  a 
ote  from  that  court  supporting  Sambhaji'a  claims.     But  his  claims 
ere  inquired  into  and  negatived,  and  he  was  informed  of  the  birth 
md   investiture   of  Raghoji's    posthumous   son.      On  the  6th   of 
ebruary  Government  recognised  the  child  as  the  chief  of  KoUba 
oder  the  title  of  Kanhoji  IL     Bivalkar  was  summoned  to  Bombay 
to  make  arrangemeiils  to  secure    good    management    at    Kolaba 
uring  the  minority.     It  was  agreed    that    the    minister    should 
ntinue  to  manage  the  state  in  concert  with  the  senior  widow  of 
he  late  chief.     And  an  agreement  of  five  articles  was  passed^  one 
of  which  stipulated  that  the  minister  was  to  co*operate  cordially  with 
"^overnment  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  for  bettering 
e  state  of  the  people,  and  that   he   was   to   keep   Government 
informed  of  all  events  of  importance.     When  tbis  agreement  waa 
completed  Mr.  Courtenay  was  recalled  from  Koldba     These  arrange- 
ments met  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor- General*    Jn  1840  (8th 
April)  the  infant  chief  Kanhoji  IT.  died,  and  with  hiffleat&  the 
legitimate  line  of  the  Angria  familv  became  extinct. 

Raghoji's  widows   applied  forJ_qg.ye  to  adopt  an  hein     But  the 
lovemor-General  decided  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
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granting  such  A  favonr.  No  one  had  any  right  to  sncceed^  and  as  small  1 
independent  jarisdictions  clogged  and  impeded  the  adminiatratioii  j 
of  justice,  interfered  with  the  most  indispensable  fiscal  rolee,  stood 
in  the  way  of  improved  commnnicatioDSj  and  instead  of  contributing  I 
to   the  expenses   of  public    protection   added    seriously    to   their 
weight,  the  opportunity  of  annexing  the  KoUba  state  should  not 
be  lost.*    All  personal  property  should  be  distributed  among  the 
surviving  members   of  the  family  according  to  ordinary  law  and 
custom,  and  a  liberal  pension  should  be  granted  from  the  lapsed 
revenne   to   those   who   might   be  entitled  to  it.     The  Governor* 
General   further  desired  that   there   should   be  no  abruptness  or 
disregard  of  local  wishes  in  introdocing  the  general  forms  and  rules 
of  British  administration.     The  three  widows  were  allowed  a  yearly 
pension  of  £2800  (Rs.  28,000),  of   which  £1200   (Rs.  12,000)  were 
given   to   the  senior  widow  KamUb^i  and  the  remaining  £1600 
(Rs,  16,000)  were  divided  equally  between  the  two  younger  widows, 
Yashoddbdi   and    Ambikibli.^     ilr.  J.   M,  Davies   was    appointed^ 
Political  Superintendent  with  instructions  to  assimilate  the  revenue 
system  with  that  in  force  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  to  abolish 
objectionable  taxes,  to  establish  British  rules    and    rates  of    sen  i 
customs,  to  remove  land  and  transit  duties  and  frontier  outposts^ , 
and  to  introduce  the  British  excise  on  salt 

Two  practices  ceased  in  KoMba  on  the  introduction  of  British  I 
management.  The  dark  imdergrouud  dungeons  in  Dndori  were  no] 
longer  used  as  state  prisons,  and  women  convicted  of  adultery  werdj 
no  lon^r  employed  as  prostitutes  to  raise  a^body  of  female  slavea] 
fqrTte  use  ofjtEe  stele.'  *  I 

In  1840  (24th  November)  a  large  band  of  Ramoshis  from  the  Pant] 
Sachiv'a  territories  entered  the  district  and  plundered  Nizampur,! 
N^gothna,  and  Roha.  A  party  from  the  15th  Regiment  N,  I.  waal 
palled  in  to  act  against  the  marauders,  and  the  Resident  of  SAt 
was  compelled  to  strengthen  his  frontier  posts.  The  disturbance  wa 
soon  suppressed,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  captured  and| 
punished.     Since  1840  the  district  has  enjoyed  unbroken  peace. 


1  Letter,  Slat  Aucust  1840. 

«  AmbikAUi  died  in  1848  {Febra&fy  4),  and  KamUbAi  in  1853  (March  3a>.. 
YaahodAbdj  U  still  (1881)  living  at  Alib&g  and  i»  allowed  a  yearly  penaion  ol  XlOOOl 
(Rfl,  10.000),  o  -^  /       J  t  1 

^  I>etaila  of  the  state  {»riaoni  and  of  the  state  ilaves  are  given  under  Judtice. 


CHAPTEE    VIII- 

LAND    ADMINISTRATION'. 

SECTION  L— ACQTJI8ITI0N,  CHANGES,  AND  STAFF. 

The  earliest  British  possessions  in  the  present  district  of  KoUba 
►ere  the  two  villages  of  Djlagaon  and  Komdla  in  Mahdd^  which,  along 
ith  the  fort  of  Bdnkot  at  the  moutt  of  the  Savitri,  were  ceded  by  the 
eshwa  in  1756.     On  the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa'a  power  in  1818. 

he  land^  of  Sj^lj^^'  ^^  ^^  -^^^j  yJ^iiC?  ^^^^  ^^  Rob  a  and  part  of 
Itogaonj  andRaygadinclndingManadana  the  restlpFffiLngaon  came 
ito  British  post^ession.  Between  1818  and  1840  several  exchanges 
villages  took  place  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Llibiig  and  BhorjSbi^-  And  in  1810,  on  the  death  without  issue 
I,  the  KoMba  state^  i n cl udi u g  Umleri  atul  Revdanda 
.:^  I J  the  present  All  bag  and  partjpf^  nortn-west  nona, 
ad  several  groups  of  villages  now  in  the  P'anvel  and  Karjat  snb- 
iviaions  of  Thdna  lapsed  to  the  British.^ 

Aiter  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1818,  the  three 
lb-divisions  of  Sankshi,  Rdjpuri,  and  Bay  gad  formed  the  northern 
*rt  of  the  south  Konkau  or  Ratn^giri  coUectorate.  In  1830, 
rhen  Ratn^giri  was  reduced  to  a  sub-collectorate  and  Thana  raised 
a  principal  coUectorate,  these  three  sub-divisions  passed  from 
itudgiri  to^Thina.  In  1840  when  the  Koldba  state  lapsed  to  the 
iritiah  Government,  it  was  at  first  placed  under  an  officer  styled 
^Political  Superintendent.  In  18li  the  title  of  Superintendent  was 
jed  to  Agent,  and,  under  Act  XVIL  of  1844  the  Koldba 
tate  was  embodied  in  the  British  territory  and  brought  under  the 
irtbnai'y  laws  and  regulations.     Under  the  same  Act,  in  October 
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^  MAteriali  for  the  Adminbtrativ^e  History  of  RoUb«  indtide,  in  ihddition  to  the 
li&iu  and  Ratnigiii  Reports  and  StatemeatiB,  Bombay  Government  Selections  VII, 
XXIV.  XCVL  and  CXLIV. 

'^  The  dctaila  of  these  acquiaitiomi  are  aa  foUows  :  In  1756  the  Peehwa  ceded 
freaty,  12th  October  17^))  the  tillages  of  Ddsgaoti  and  KomAla  yieliling  a  land  rent 
T  Hh,  1525  and  22  ytamii^  of  grain.  In  1818,  on  the  iurreuder  of  the  Peshwa  Bdjir&O 
Irticloa  of  Surrender,  Ut  June  1818),  the  Britiah  Government  took  (touenion  of 
be  Bub-divisioni  of  Siukshi,  Rijpuri,  and  Raygad^  then  forming  the  northern  part 
T  the  aottth  Konkan.  In  1822,  in  exchange  for  other  distriots,  An^a  ceded  (Treaty, 
"^  fune  1822)  the  half  fihareof  the  Dalvi  salt  lands  in  the  Unden  Bub-division,  the 
M  of  the  Tnn^rtan  gronp^  the  villages  and  Sjilt-lands  of  the  ll^tnrdpur  group, 
_  Uages and  saltiands ol the  Aurvalit  gruupf  and  14  villages  of  Digar  in  Vareri  and 
ire  uf  the  cufittinis  of  Karnila.  In  1S30,  in  exchange  for  other  districts,  the  Pknt 
ohiv  (Trent^',  12th  April  1830^  oeded  his  ^hare  of  the  N^gothnaand  Ashtami  gmnpt 
^  I  twelve  villages  in  the  S4t  or  Shi  gronp^now  part  of  Panvel  in  Th4na.  In  1833, 
ehange  for  other  districts^  Angria  (Agreement,  31st  December  1833)  ceded  the 
villnge  of  PjitansAit  the  villaee  of  Kanddla,  and  his  share  of  the  Kdgothna  and 
di  groups.  In  1840,  on  Angna^s  death,  the  KoUba  state,  with  a  land  rent  of 
^104,837  and  11,603  khandts  t>f  grain»  lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  This 
»ttory  was  botmded  on  tbe  nortli  by  th0  Bombay  hiirljour,  on  the  east  by  the 
ff4gothnA  river  and  8inkshi  and  B4jpan,  oo  Lho  south  by  the  Bevdanda  river,  and 
i  the  west  by  the  sea. 
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1844,  Aurvalit  and  parts  of  Tung^rtao,  KaraAla,  Chimankhal,  Vdkrolj 
Durg,  Haveli,  and  ADtora  were  transferred  to  ihe  Thdna  district, 
In  1844-4-5  Sdi  was  transferred  to  Thanaj  and  Ndgothna  was  mi 
subordinate  to  Sdnkshi  or  Pen.  Act  V^III.  of  1853  broughl 
lapsed  state  more  effectoally  under  the  general  rules  of  the  B 
Administration,  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  munsif's  court 
opened  in  Alibdg. 

In  1853  the  EoUba  Agency,  that  is  the  Underi  and  Rerdan 
sub-divisions,  were,  with  the  three  sub-divisions  of  S^nkshi,  Rdjpuri, 
andEaygad  and  the  six  petty  divisions  of  NAgothna,  Tala,  Nizdmpur^ 
Goregaon,  Birv^i,  and  PoUdpur,  formed  into  the  sub-collectorato 
of  Koldba  subordinate  to  Thana.  In  1866  Sdnkshi  was  named  Pen, 
Rdjpuri  was  named  Roha,  Rdygad  was  named  Mahdd,  and  Underi  and 
Revdanda  were  united  to  form  the  sub-division  of  Alibdg.  In  1 866-67; 
the  Tala  and  Nizdmpur  petty  divisions  of  Rajpuri  and  the  Goregao: 
petty  division  of  R^ygad  were  abolished,  and  the  new  sub-division  o\ 
Mdngaon  was  formed;  and  the  petty  divisions  of  Birv^i  andPolMpu: 
were  included  in  the  sub-division  of  MahM,  In  1869  Koldba  was 
raised  to  be  a  collectorate  independent  of  Th^na,  It  has  at  present 
(1882)  five  sub-divisions,  AJibig  with  204  villages.  Pen  with  156  and 
its  petty  division  Ndgothna  with  70,  Roha  with  152,  M^ngaon  with 
231,  and  Mahdd  with  251,  or  a  total  of  1064  villages.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  villages  500  are  directly  managed  or  khdlsa,  485  a 
managed  through  khots  or  hereditary  revenue  farmers,  and  seventy^ 
nine  are  alienated  or  indm» 

The  revenue  administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Collector,  on  a  yearly' 
pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900).     This  officer,  who  is  also  Political  Ap 
of  the  Jan jira  state,  is  chief   magistrate,  and  executive  head  of  the 
district.     He  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a  staff 
of    two  assistants,  of  whom  one  is   a   covenanted  and   the  othei 
an  uncovenanted  servant  of  Government,     The  sauctiotied   yearly] 
salary  of  the  covenanted   assistant  is  £600  (Rs,  6000),  and  that 
the  uncovenanted  assistant  is  £360  (Rs.  3600). 

Of  the  five  administrative  sub-divisions  four  are  generally 
entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistant  and  one  is  kept  by  the 
Collector  under  his  own  direct  supervision.  The  uncovenanted 
assistant  as  head-quarter  or  huzur  deputy  collector  is  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  treasury.  The  covenanted  and  uncovenantei^ 
assistants  are  also  magistrates,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  th( 
Collector,  the  covenanted  assistant  has  the  chief  management  of  thi 
different  administrative  bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal  committees,] 
within  the  Jimits  of  his  revenue  charge. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  covenanted  assistant, 
the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal*  sub-division  or  tdluka  is  placed  in' 
the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  tiidmlatddr;  These  functionaries  who 
are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  have  yearly  salarie 


;1 


^  Of  these  Aarvalit  and  portions  of  •Raru^la  and  Tungirt&u  are  in  the  pr 
Fanvel  mb-dlviBion  of  ThAna  and  the  re«t  in  KoUba.     In  166^  fourteen  vUla>;eii  fn 
Panvel  and  as   many  from  Naar^por  now  Btyled  Karjat  were  transfetrea  to 
SAolnhi  ar  Pen  tub-divinon  of  Kouiba. 
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hr.m  £1S0  to  £240  (Rs.  1800- Ra.  2400).     One  of  the  fiscal 

:    Pen  coataina  a  petty   division,  Nagothna,  under  a 

^^ntthdikarif  who  except  that  he  has  no  treasury  to  superintend^  haa 

\e  aam©  revenue  and  magisterial  powers  as  a  mdmlatddr.     The 

farly  pay  of  the  Nagothna  vmhdlkari  ia  £72  (Rs,  720). 

Revenue  and  police  charge  in  the  5Q0  directly-managed  or  khdha 
villages  is  entrusted  to  headmen  or  j^dtih  and  accountants  or 
ikarnis  and  ialitu,  and  in  the  485  hereditarily  farmed  or  JchoH 
llages  to  headmen  or  pdtih  and  to  hereditary  farmers  or  khots.  In 
\hoti  villages  the  headmen  or  pdtila  perform  police  duties  only,  the 
'  ots  collect  the  assessment  from  the  landholders  of  their  villages 
d  are  responsible  for  its  payment.  They  also  keep  the  village 
onts  and  draw  up  statistics.  Of  the  1113  headmen,  691  are 
ipendiary  and  422  hereditary.  Of  the  stipendiary  headmen  forty 
rform  revenue,  500  police,  and  151  both  revenue  and  police 
ties.  Of  the  hereditary  heawJmen,  who  are  found  only  in  Alibdg 
id  Pen  and  in  four  villages  of  Roha,  fiity  perform  revenue,  fifty- 
police,  and  313  both  revenue  and  police  duties.  The 
en's  yearly  emoluments,  depending  on  the  village  revenue, 
from  6d,  to  £14  16#.  (anmis  4  -  Rs.  148)  and  average  about 
£1  i2if.  9d.  (Rs.  16-3).  The  total  yearly  charges  under  this  head 
amount  to  £1803  (Rs.  18,030),  They  are  paid  entirely  in  cash. 
In  directly  managed  villages,  to  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw 
up  statistics,  and  help  the  village  headmen,  there  is  a  body  of 
^^00  village  accountants,  fifteen  of  them  kulkarnis  or  hereditary 
^Bccountants  and  eighty-five  taldlis  or  stipendiary  accountants.^  The 
^^marge  or  saza  of  each  accountant  includes  from  one  to  five  villages, 
l^^th  a  population  of  about  1928  and  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
F  about  £404  (Rs,  4040) ,  The  yearly  pay  of  the  eighty-five  stipendiary 
'  accountants  varies  from  £7  4^.  to  £21  12».  (Rs.  72  -  Rs.  216),  and  the 
yearly  emoluments  of  the  fifteen  hereditary  accountants  vary  from 
""  to  £18  (Rs.  60-Rs.  180).  The  total  cost  on  account  of  these 
ndred  village  accountants  amounts  to  £1872  (Rs.  18,720),  of 
idh  £2  (Rb.20)  are  met  by  land-grants  and  £1870  {Rs.  18,700)  are 
[d  in  cash,* 

YillagQ   servants  or  Mhdrs  are  found  in  almost  every  village. 

i  Alibig  the  landholders  make  them  some  slight  return  by  the  grant 

■  a  headluad  of  the  fresh  cut  crop  or  a  winnowing  basketful  of  grain. 

lie  Government  allowance  either  in  land  or  in  grain  is  very  small 

Ver  the  whole  district  it  amounts  to  only  £9  12^.  71ri.  (Rs,  96-5), 

which  Ws.  Ijtd^  (Rs.  5-1)  are  met  by  land-grants  and  £9  2*.  6d. 

911)  &re  paid  in  c^sh.^ 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establishments  may  be  thus 


Of  the  fifteen  hereditAiy  jKcoantAiiU  five  Are  tn  Alibdg  Kod  ten  in  Fen. 
["  The  knUiarni  of  Fen  alone  has  o  laud%nint  uf  4^  acres  Assesaed  ftt  £2  28,  O^d, 

.  21-0-^»  »od  liable  to  a  quit- rent  of  U,  7^,  {ojl  13). 

til  ^  Eitt$i?n  MhArv  DATe  obaIi  payment*  imcnmting  to  £9  2«.  6d.  (Rs.  91-4)  • 

year  .  town  the  Mh4ni  have  l^tha  of  in  aora  aNMed  at  6«.  ^d.  (Hn.  3-2  6) 

usil  pi.>i^h  •'  J -it  '-'^^^    *  3f/.  (rw.  2),     TheMhAra  of  FoUdpur  hare  recently,  under 
Qovommeut  He--  77   of  19th  Ai»iril  .1882,  been  put  in  poaaesnion  of  tne  lands 

f^tnnerly  eojoycii  and  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  1866^     These  lands 

BOimire  2r|^^r«4'and  aih;  Mac«««d  at  4#»  Old,  (Ra.  2-0-GJ. 
i  e53-2l 
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summarised:  Headtnen  £1803  (Ra.  18,030),  accountants  £1873 
(Ra.  18,720),  and  servants  about  £10  (Rs.  100),  making  a  total  of 
£3685  (Rs.  3G,85t)),  equal  to  a  charge  of  £3  14^.  lOJti.  (Rs.  37-7)  i' 
village  or  about  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  revenue  of  the  dbtriet 

SECTION  It— TEmJEES. 

Of  the  1064  villages  985  are  Government,  and  seventy-nine 
alienated.  The  holders  of  alienated  or  indm  villages  enjoy  the  village 
rental  and  are  left  free  to  make  what  arrangements  they  pleaso  witi 
their  tenants.  Of  the  985 Government  villages  500  are  managed  direcl 
with  the  landholders,  aad  485  through  revenue  farmers  or  khoU.^  Ir 
villages  managed  direct  with  the  landholders,  the  person  in  whos 
name  the  land  is  entered  in  the  Government  books  is  entitled 
hold  the  land  for  the  full  period  of  the  survey  lease,  subject  to  the 
yearly  payment  to  Government  of  the  survey  rent  He  can 
mortgage  or  sell  the  land  and  it  is  hereditary  property.  He  is 
not  liable  t-o  have  his  rent  enhanced  at  any  fresh  survey  on  account 
of  improvements  made  at  his  own  cost  or  labour*  Should  h©  no| 
cultivate  his  land  himself,  he  is  helped  by  the  district  revenue 
courts  to  recover  the  current  year  s  rental  from  his  tenant, 
necessary  by  the  attachment  and  sale  of  the  tenant's  propertyj 
In  Pen  and  Alibag  rents  fall  due  in  three  instalments,  on  the  Is 
of  January,  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  on  the  Ist  of  April*  la 
other  parts  of  the  district  rent  collections  are  distributed  over  fooi 
instalments  which  fall  due  on  the  15th  of  December,  on  the  Ist  < 
February,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  holdei"s  of  alienated  villages  are  Brahmaus,  Prabhu 
Mardthds^  MuhammadanSi  and  in  some  cases  men  of  the  barber  o| 
Nhdvi  caste*  In  most  cases  the  owners  do  not  live  in  and  mar 
their  villages.  When  an  estate  is  shared  by  more  than  one  faanili 
it  is  usually  divided  into  leading  shares,  which  are  8eparat«l| 
managed  by  the  holders,  though  the  shares  do  not  often  appear  it 
the  Government  books.     In  a  few  cases  the  estate  is  left  undivided 
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Of  tlie  five,  ]>art  directly-oianaged  part  alienafced  viUagoa^  obo  id  Alib^  and  two 
Pen  are  maimged  by  the  indmddrs^  and  the  remamiog  two  in  All  b^g  are  managed  t 
the  Habshi  government.  One  partly  directly -man  aged  and  partly  khot-mmn'  ' 
village  in  I 'en  is  managed  by  the  kkot  who  is  paid  Kb.  14  a  month  for  his  manage 
of  Uie  Govomment  share.  Seventeen  partly  alieuatod  and  partly  /;/ii>^iQanace 
vi11ag)e«,  nine  in  Pen  four  in  Hoha  and  four  in  Mtogaon,  are  managed  by  the  khoi^ 
who  pay  the  proprietore  the  ahare  due  to  them.  Of  the  sixteen  aiotilar  Tillages  in 
Mahdd,  one  ia  managed  by  the  intimdar,  eleven   by  the  khoU  who  hold  the  viUago 


partly  a»  khoti  partly  aa  indvtddrif,  and  foar  are  attached  and  managed  by  Gave 


,  Chituia,  Hu£.  Dep,  Collector,  EoUba, 
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ad  tho  co-sliarers  manage  it;  in  turn.  Private  estates  are  seldom  sold 
l>ut  perhaps  about  one-tkird  of  the  whole  alienated  land  is  mortgaged. 
There  is  no  marked  difference   in   the   people  or  in  the  tillage   of 

lienat^d  and  of  neighbouring  Government  Tillages,  In  alienated  or 
private  villages  the  tenants  generally  pay  the  rent  in  kind.  There  are 
fewo  grades  of  tenants  in  private  villages, permanent  tenants  and  yearly 

9nant&     In  tho  nineteen  private  villages  which  have  been  surveyed/ 

be  permanent  tenants  as  a  rule  pay  fixed  rents ;  the  rent  paid  by 
pearly  tenants  depends  on  tho  individual  agreement.     It  is  generally 

aid  in  kind  and  represents  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
^rop.     In  unsurveyod  villages  only  a  small  number  of  permanent 

&nants  pay  fixed  rents  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  commoner  practice 
to  make  a  yearly  inspection  of  the  crop  and  to  take  a  fixed  share  of 
the  proceeds.  This  practice  also  applies  to  yearly  tenants  except 
^hoso  with  whom  special  agreements  are  made,  either  with  a  view  of 
_Bncouraging  them  to  cultivate  waste  or  to  exact  as  much  as  possible 
from  needy  tenants.  In  Alibdg  rice-land,  the  rent  in  kind  varies 
from  240  to  1260  pounds  the  acre  (two  to  ten  and  a  half  matis  the 
bigha) ;  in  other  sub-divisions,  the  highest  rent  is  not  more  than 
960  pounds  the  acre  (eight  mans  the  hi^ha).  In  the  case  of  upland  or 
varkas  grains,  ndgli  and  vari^  which  are  not  produced  in  Alibdg, 
the  highest  rate  is  150  pounds  the  acre  (one  and  a  quarter  man  the 
htgha),  once  in  four  or  five  years  when  the  field  is  fit  for  tillage.^ 
Except  in  surveyed  villages  where  they  are  on  the  survey  assessment, 
the  rents  in  private  villages  are  generally  about  twenfcy-five  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rents  in  neighbouring  Government  villages.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rent  is  not  fixed  but  varies  with  the  crop.  If  a 
tenant  offers  to  improve  his  land  or  dig  a  well  the  proprietor  gives  him 
some  concession.  But  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  common  enough 
to  give  rise  to  any  rule  or  practice.  As  a  rule  the  proprietor  allows 
his  tenant  free  grazing  and  lets  him  cut  timber  for  house  building 
and  for  field  tools.  If  a  tenant  fails  to  pay  his  rent  the  Collector 
gives  the  proprietor  the  same  help  in  recovering  it  as  he  gives  a 
peasant  proprietor  whose  tenant  fails  to  pay.^  Few  proprietors  are 
moneylenders.* 

Of  the  485  khoti  villages  478  are  held  by  simple,  and  seven,  throe  in 

?en  and  four  in  Roha,  by  izdfat  or  service  kkots.    The  izdfat  khots 

Bern   to  represent    the   hereditary  district  revenue  servants,   the 

8hmukk&  and  deshpdndes,  to  whom,  in  return  for  their  services, 

tie    Musalman    rulers    granted    rent-free    villages.      Under    the 

larith^    the    services   of    these    officers    were    I'ewarded    by    a 

percentage  on  their  collections*  and,  on  paying  the  full  rental,  they  • 

were  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  their  old  service  villages.     These 

imfat  khots  are  found  only   in  the  Pen   and   Boha  sufi-divisions. 
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^  Privfttie  TiUAges  are  aurveyod  if  the  proprietor  asks  to  have  tbem  survey^. 
'  A  man  is  96  poundji  Mid  m  bigha  la  four-fifths  of  au  acre. 

*  The  h^nlp  coiisista  id  serving  a  notice  upon  the  teoant  to  show  cftnse  whj  he  refuses 
»  paf.  ftud,  in  cose  of  his  failure  to  show  aut^icient  cause,  to  attach  hia  property  aud 
'^    r  U:gtil  measurea  detailed  in  the  Land  Revenue  Code  of  1879, 

itiou  to  some  details  about  khot^s  and  salt- waste,  the  whol^  of  this  iuforuia- 
.L  alienated  villagoi  hoa  beeu  furnished  by  Mr.   S.  C.   ChitnLd.   Huz.   Dep, 
Liectort  Kol4b», 
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The  ordinary  Jihots  seem  to  represent  village  revenue  farmers  w* 
had    never  proprietary^  and  who  at  first  had  not  even  hereditar 
rights.^     The  ordinary  hhot  is   simply  a  farmer   of   revenue    who 
executes   a  yearly  agreement    for  the  management  of  a    certain 
villiige  or  villaefes.     From  long  standing  his  rights  have  become 
hereditary,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  them*     He  differ  ~ 
from  an  indmfiddr  in  having  no  proprietary  right  iu  the  village, 
the  right  to  act  as  middleman  in  collecting  the  revenae. 

In  a  lihoti  village  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  dhara  land  w 
pays    only  the  Government  rent,  and  khoinishat  or    MioVb    land 
which    besides   the    Government    rent,  pays    the    hhot  a   eeri&in 
amount  which  is  known  as  his  phayda  or  profit,  and  which  is  hi^ 
reward  for  managing  the  village.     The  dhara  land  is  held  by  tenan^B 
proprietors  or  dhdrekaris  who   have  the  full  occupancy  rights  of  ifl 
landholder    in  a  directly-managed  village.     The  revenue  farmer's 
or  khotnishat    land  is  held   by  a   cultivator   who   is    the   khoCs 
tenant*     Till  the  introduction   of  the  revenue  survey  the  khot  waa 
allowed  to   settle   with  the  holders   of    the  khotnishat  land  what 
amount  of  rent  they  should  pay  him,  and   he  had  the   power 
letting  lands  of  this  class  to  any  one   he  pleased.     The  only  checl 
on  his  exactions  was  the  fear  that,  if  he   demanded  too  much, 
land  might  bo  left  antilled,  or  that  the  revenue  courts  might  ref 
to  help  him  in  recovering  his  year's  rental  and  force  him  to  siio  fai^ 
tenant  in  the   civil  court.     Under  the    survey    the    khoVs   demand 
has  been  limited  to  fifty  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  Govemmenl 
demand.^     This  additional  sum  is  collected  in  cash  or  partly  in  c^ 
and  partly  in  kind ;  and,  so  long  as  the  tenant  continues  to  pay  thd 
Government   rental   and  the  khoVs   profit,  he    cannot  be   oast 
The  khot  holds  his  village  on  condition  of  signing  a  yearly  or 
thirty  years'   lease.*     If  he  fails  to  sign  the  lease,  his  village 
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1  Details  aro  given  belowt  p.  172. 

^  In  Niatopur  tlio  khoV^  profit  in  uplandfl  was  limited  to  thirty-three  per  i 
Bom.  Gov,  Sef.  XCVI.  364, 3^.  H70. 

'  The  detaihi  of  the  lenses  differ  in  various  parta  of  the  district.     The  foUon 
gives  A  general  idea  of  the  form  in  use  : 

Lease  of  the  \illageof  BfUmgaon  in  the  tdtnka  of  Roka  to  Bhdskar  Ndrdmn .  Bflh 
I^drdynn,  and  other  sharers  in  the   khot^hij%  of  the  village.     The  village  of  i" 
is  given  over  to  you  in  lease  for  a  tenn  of  thirty  years,  hoginning  from  a.  P.  i  ^ 
If70\  upon  the  following  conditions  :  Yoaare  to  pay  yearly  into  the  t&lokik  ii(.i£u»ijij 
the  sum  of  Rb.  S2S0,  being  the  full  survey  assessment  of  the  >'iUage.     The  flznotiiit  b  i 
he  paid  in  four  equal  ins^menta  which  are  due  on  the  following  dates,  the  first  inst 
ment  of  Ha.  660  on  the  15th  of  Dcoemher,  the  second  instalment  of  Rs.  S70  on  the  U 
of  February,  the  third  instalment  of  Rfi.  1000  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  fo 
instalment  of  Rs.  SSOon  the  Ist  of  May.    Yon  shall  give  such  security  for  the  TMr| 
revenue  as  the  Collector  shaU  from  time  to  time  require  of  you.    In  case  of  yonr  n"" 
to  discharge ihe  tvhole  or  any  part  of  these  instalments  by  the  dates  on  which        ^  _ 
severally  fall  dae,  the  amount  due  will  be  recovered  by  the  attachment  of  the  villa^ 
mnd  its  sale  upon  the  tcrma  of  this  lease,  or  by  the  sale  of  your  personal  property^  r^ 
that  of  your  securitieSi  or  in  any  other  ^4&y  prescribed  by  the  present  Regulations  * 
such  other  Regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted  for  the  recovery  of  rent.     Oi 
of  you  shall  be  annually   appointed  to  the    duty   of  coHocting  revenue  from  tb 
cultivators,  he  alone  bemg  empow^^  to   act  in   this  manner.    This  afHce  shaO 
.  filled  by  yon  severally  In  rotation,  in  the  following  order,   in  the  first  year  I8i.^^ 
Bhd9kar  Ndrdyan^  in  the  seoond  year  1881  ^  Bdhd^i  Ndrdfjan,  and  so  on  in  rotation 
for  the  remainipff  years  of  the  leasee 

In  the  event  ofthe  death  of  any  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  during  the  period  off 
the  leaae^  tha  name  of  the  eldsat  son  or  next  of  kin  will  be  recorded  as  the  owner  of  tb« 
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Itacliefl  and    managed   by  Government,     Any  profit  that   is  made 
ag  this   management  is  taken   by    Government  and  any  loss  13 
rered  from  the  khot  before    he  is  allowed  again  to  manage  his 
^©.     The  khot  pays  the  village  rent  in  fonr  instalments,  on  the 
I  of  December,  on  the  Ist  of  Febmary,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and 
the  1st  of  May;  he  collects  from  his  tenants  in  khotnishai  land 
two  instalments  at  his  pleasure.      From  the  peasant  proprietor  or 
rl  he  is  allowed  to  collect  in  advance  of  the  dates  on  which  the 
iient  instalments  fall  due»^ 

Of  the  430  kJvots  383  are  Hindus,  forty-six  are  Masalmdns,  and  one 
Beni-Isrdel.     The  Hindus  are  chiefly  Brahmans  and   Prabhusj 
there  are  a  few  Sonars,  Shimpis,  Gavlis^  and  Gnjardt  Vanis, 
and  one  or  two  Marathas,  Kunbis,  and  Kolia, 
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bare  of  the  deceascKl ;  where  tli#l^  are  two  or  more  sons,  tbe  name  of  the  eldctt  shall 

one  be  cntcrc<L     Yoti  are  to  collect  revenue  from  dhdreJtaris  accord ine  to  the  terms 

:  the  nui-vey  pettlemeut,  and  nothing  in  excess  of  that  amoont  for  all  lands  held  in 

Hra,  and  registered  as  dhdra  in  the  settlement  papers  of  the  village.    All  tranjfere 

I  land  held  on  dhdra  tenure,  whi?ther  by  sale  or  laheritance,  are  to  oe  effected  strict- 

'  he  manner  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Report  that  refer  to  tranafein  of 

&  Government  villages.     In  the  event  of  a  dMreJcari  relinquishing  his  land,  or 

Juithotit  heirs,  such   land  will  then  be  oonaidered  as  part  of  the   *  khotnighat* 

id  of  the  village,  and  made  over  to  you  on  the  conditions  nereafter  preacribed  for 

tids  of  that  tenure.     The  cnltivatora  of  the  IhotnUbcU  lands  are  to  be  recognised  as 

he  ooeupiers  of  the  lands  entered  in  their  names  in  the  settlement  papers,  and  they 

tiall  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they  pay  the  stipulated  rent  except  by  rtftiwdtjid*  tendered 

y  themselves.    In  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  occupier,  the  land  shall  be  entered 

in  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  or  nert  of  kin  of  the  deceased,   but  finiling  heirs  it  shall 

»  competent  to  you  to  make  arrangements  for  ita  cultivation,  provided  that  the  same 

» in  aocordance  with  the  terms  on  which  such  lands  may  be  let.     Yon  shall  collect 

ent  from  the  occupiers  of  khotni»bat  lands,  at  rates  not  exceeding  half  as  much  again 

an  the  recorded  survey  asseasment,  two- thirds  of  such  rent  to  be  levied  in  grain, 

in  the  proportion  of  one  man  of  grain  to  each  rupee  of  the  survey  assessment,  and 

the  remaining  third  to  be  recovered  in  cash.     PnaM  or  measuring  fee,  or  straw,  and 

all    other  leviea   hitherto   made  are    included    under    the    rent  specified  in  the 

foregoing  claase,  and  the  collection  of  any  money  or  grain  in  excess  of  the  stipulated 

rent  will  be  punishable  as  an  illegal  exaction,  under  the  Hegulation  to  be  provided 

'or  the    future    management  of  khot   villages.     You  shall  ^ve  the  occupiers  of 

QtnUbctt  land  a  receipt  for  all  payments  of  rent,  in  the  following  form  i 
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All  payments  are  to  bo  i«corded  on  the  dates  on  which  they  are  received* 
^         ^j  lease-form  clauses  are  added  enforcing  the  oare  of  boundary-marks  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  khot  as  regards  treet  and  forests.* 
L^a^wing  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  khot  m  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  lease  : 
^«by  agree  to  taka  the  viilB^eotBhlmgaonm  lease  on  the  terms  herein  mentioned, 
I  severally  and  individually  make  ourfelvei  respoosible  for  the  exact  fulfilment 
f  all  the  conditions  regarding  the  management  of  the  village  in  the  manner  herein 
;  forth.     See  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XC VI.  233  -  235.* 

i  hli<iVt  tenants  pay  the  rents  in  grain  and  the  IdtoVi  profit  tn  money  or  otherwise 
^sd  at  the  time  of  the  survey  settlement.     They  pay  their  aaaessment  to  the 

J  two  instalments,  between  the  1st  and  15th  Decemoer  and  between  the  Itt  and 

th  January.     The  dhdrttark  in  khoii  villages  pay  four  equal  instalments,  on  the  15th 
.^iovmber,  on  the  let  Febniarv»  on  the  15 w  Marob«  and  on  the  1st  May«    Mr,  S.  C, 
Chitnia,  Huz.  Dep,  Collector^  KolAb*. 
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Most  of  tho  khot8  are  the  repreBentatiTes  of  the  famOies  will 
lield  the  position  of  kkots  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule, 
khotnhiip  or  interest  in  the  village  rental  has  in  most  families  booo] 
greatly  anbdivided^  and  many  of  the  members  have  left  their  vi" 
and  become  accountants  or  taken  to  some  other  branch  of  Govei 
service.     Every  year  the  shareholders  choose  one  of  their  num 
to   manage  the   village,   and   divide  the   profits   according  to  th 
different  shares  in  the  fcftofship.     Shonld  the  members  fail  to 

one  of  them  is  appointed  by  the  Collector.     The  managing  khot  dc 

the  statistical  and  miscellaneous  work  which  in  other  villages  is  dono 
by  the  accountant*  A  good  number  of  the  khots  have  fallen  into 
debt  and  sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  to   Briihmans,  Shenvii 
Gujars^  Prabhus,  Marathds,  Shimpis,  and  Muharamadans,     The  chi< 
causes  of  indebtedness   are  excessive  marriage  and  other  family 
charges^  and  the  payment  of  Government  dues  in  bad  years  or  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  tenants.     There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  a 
khot*s  family  dying  out.     Should  such  an  event  take  place,  the  village 
would  become  directly-managed.     This  has  happened  in  the  case 
Bome  villages  in  M&ngaon  and  Boha  which  the  khots  have  given  n; 
tlirongh  inability  to  manage  them. 

Besides  their  personal  or  khotnishat  land,  the  members  of  th 
khoVs  family  genei'ally  hold  much  of  the  best  land  of  the  village  as 
dhdrekaris,  paying  the  Government  rent  and  tilling  it  by  yearly' 
tenants  or  by  labourers*  The  knot  has  generally  a  tiled  brick- 
built  upper-storied  house  and  a  good  store  of  cattle,  and  in  several 
cases  a  horse  or  a  pony.  Of  the  entire  body  of  khoU,  about  one-half 
combine  moneylending  with  husbandry  and  revenue  farming. 
Especially  in  M^gaon  and  Uahdd  the  khots  made  considerabT© 
resistance  to  the  introdaction  of  the  revenue  survey,  and  for  many 
years  refused  to  sign  the  contracts.  Most  of  their  villages  wore 
managed  by  Government.  But  the  opposition  gradually  broke  down, 
and,  except  a  few  who  have  for  private  reasons  failed  to  choose  a 
representative,  they  all  now  manage  their  villages  under  the  revenui 
survey  rules,* 

As  in  Thdna  the  reclaiming  of  salt- waste  for  tillage  is  one 
the  most  important  branches   of  KoMba    agriculture.     The  woi 
shilotriddr  or gnp  warden, coming  from  theKdnarese  shilu  splits  seems 
to  show  that  &om  the  earliest  times  the  reclaiming  of  land  has  been 
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^  Farther  details  of  the  khoii  aettlement  are  giveD  below,  iti  the  Acccunt  of 
introductioE  of  the  Kevenue  Survey  into  NdgothDn  and  Niziimpnr. 

*  The  chief  objectionfl  raiged  by  the  khoU  to  the  Biirvey  rateg  were  that  the  mtea 
of  asaeasment  were  too  heavy  s  that  plots  of  land  claimed  by  the  khoC  were  entered 
in  the  names  of  the  tenants  who  held  tbem  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ;  and  that  the 
propoeed  share  of  the  khotf  annoM  8  in  the  rupee  in  rice  land  and  anna»  5  in  upland » 
not  cnoQgh.     Oovemment  declined  to  alter  the  sanctioned  rates  of  assessment  or 
enter  in  the  iJiot's  name  holding  whic^  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  been  entered  . 
the  tenant  fl  name.     They  agreed  that  in  rice  lands  the  khot*8  share  should  be  hall 
man  of  rice  instead  of  Qnna$  Sin  the  rupee  of  assessment  and  that  in  uplands 
annas  5  in  the  ru|>ee  should  either  be  raised  to  annaa  12  or  be  ohauged  into  half 
man  of  grain. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  no  diitinctfon  was  drawn  between  oustoroaiy  and  ye^rl; 
tenants ;  all  tenants  found  in  posaesston  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
entered  in  the  revenue  booka, 
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ftconraged  by  specially  favourable  termfl.     TLe  chief  reclamationa 

along  the  baoks  of  the  N%othna  and  Roha  creeks.     According 

Major  JerviSj  much  of  this  land  was  recovered  at  the  beginnhig 

':  tbe  sixteenth  century  by  the  Niz^msh^hi  or  Ahmad nagar  kings, 

Irtio  granted  rising  or  iatdva  leases  with  a  rental,  which  beginning 

^t  one-fourth  did  not  rise  to  the  full  amount  till  the  fifth  year.*     At 

a  later  period  both   the  Angrias  and  the  Peshwas  showed  great 

liberality  in  encoura^ng  the  reclamation  of  salt-waste,  and  in  Pen, 

Vlibag^  and  Roha,  large  areas  of  rice  lands  were  won  from  the  sea 

the  eighteenth  century,* 

Under  the  British  the  reclamation  rules  continued  unchanged  till 

,      the  introduction  of  the   survey  in  1854.^   Inquiries  then  showed  that 

some  of  the  lands  had  been  reclaimed  from  salt  waste  by  individuals, 

I      and  others  by  groups  of  small  proprietors  called  kuldragB,  and  that 

the  maintenance  of  the  dams  was  in   some  cases  entrusted  to  aa 

individual,  in  other  cases  was  carried  out  by  a  group  of  small  holders, 

Ian  d  in  some  instances  by  Government.     For  the  repair  of  the  dams  or 
Unice  gates  a  special  levy  of  a  mau  in  every  khandl  was  sanctioned, 
pud  was  known  as  the  shiloin  man  or  the  man  set  apart  for  keeping 
the  gaps  in  repair. 
Under  the  revenue  survey,  where,  as  in  the  Alibdg  sub-division, 
the  shihtri  umn  .was  due  to  Government,  it  was  taken  into   account 
■^n  &x:ing  the  assessment,  and  the  special  levy  was  remitted.     In  the 
^Buso  of  such  lands  the  yearly  repairs  are  done  by  the  cultivators  and 
village  authorities,  the  workers  being  rewarded  by  a  draught  of 
liquor.     This  arrangement  also  holds  in  the  few  salt  reclaimed  lands 
in  Pen,  where  the  shilotrl  right  belongs  to  Government.     In  other 
Dclaimed  lands  in  Pen  where  the  ahUotri  right  belongs  to  private 
ersons,  the  skilotri  man  is  still  paid  to  them,  the  survey  having  left 
^hoir  right  and  their  responsibility  nntouchei* 

Since  about  1862  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  promotion  of 
It  waste  reclamation,  and  rules  have  been  introduced  under  which 
*lt  wastes  may  be  taken  for  tillage  on  the  following  terms  :  ^  The 

l^recise  limits  of  the  land  are  ascertained  and  stated  in  the  agree- 
ment ;   no  rent  is   levied  for  the   first  ten*  years  ;  a  rent  of  6ti 

1(4  amtas)  an  acre  is  paid  for  the  next  twenty  years  on  the  whole 
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I  *  Kookan,  87.     Major  Jervis  held  thAt  the  KiKdmshdhi  kinga  were  the  fint  to  gnuit 

i\ '  •'  '  ■•■^i- '"  '^  f  "  ,-,  .irM..,;f,g  iiuiij.     Bat  the  same  or  aimilat'  privilegeB  wcire  in 

kaiif  imd  neem  to  have  been  of  very  early  origm.    Th^xok 
rtU.544. 

-  8c«  ir,  ifh  Accurdjtjg  to  one  Account  (Bom.  Gov,  8eL  XCVl.  125)  Hje  extenaive 
tuct  of  laud  luiown  aa  the  kftdrdpdt  waa  all  or  Dearly  all  reclaimed  under  the  Peah- 
ira'ii  role,  when  it  was  cuatomarv  to  give  leaaea  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  before 
he  full  .-uMieMjncDt  waa  denmudea.  Bu  t  tbo  practi(?e*of  giving  leaaea  for  reoh^ming  salt 
iide  W9»  luuoh  older,  and  it  aeema  pi'obable  4hat  much  of  the  khdrdpdi  vrna  reclaimed 
t  ft  muoh  earlier  date.  See  Bonj.  Gov.  Seb  CX^J^,  3, 

*  Under  tbe  old  reclamation  rules »  according  to  the  cost  of  the  reclaoiatioa  and  the 
riik  oi  maintaining  it|  a  stated  penod  waa  guaranteed  in  an  agreement  called  kaut^ 
fruc  of  oBiicaAmeut,  and  a  further  period  of  gradually  rising  ratet  until  the  full  rent 
wm  reached.  If  the  work  waa  not  completed  within  the  period  allowed,  the  kaul  WMi 
cancelled.     Mr.  S.  C.  Oiitoia,  Huz«  Dep.  ColleAt^^r^  EoUba. 

*  Mr.  8.  C.  OhitnlB,  Uux.  Dep.  Collector,  KoUba* 

*  Gov,  Ilea,  6771|  2ud  December  1975 ;  wid  324Q,  27th  June  1878, 
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area  granted,  whether  recUimed  or  not ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  y€ 
from  the  date  of  agreement  the  land  is  assessed  at  the  ordinary  rice? 
crop  rates.  Any  part  found  unfit  for  rice  is  assessed  at  the  ratea 
levied  on  similar  land  in  the  neighbourhoodj  provided  that  if  ric 
or  acy  other  superior  crop  is  grown,  ordinary  rice  rates  may 
charged*  Tho  Collector  decides  what  public  roads  are  to  be  opene 
within  the  reclamation,  and  any  land  taken  for  a  public  road  is 
be  free  from  assessment.  Under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  lease^  the 
leasee  is  to  bring  one-half  of  the  area  under  cnltiration  in  five 
years,  and  the  whole  in  ten  years.  If  the  lessee  fails  to  use  due 
diligence  in  the  work,  Government  may  take  back  the  land  ami 
levy  a  fine  of  double  the  estimated  income  which  the  lessee 
derived  from  the  laud  during  tho  period  of  his  tenancy,  The 
decision  of  what  constitates  due  diligence  in  carrying  out  the 
reclamation  rests  with  Government. 

In  tho  Alib%  sub-division  in  1872-73  the  total  area  of  salt  wast^ 
available  for  cultivation  was  44,535  acres.  Of  this,  up  to  1880-8 1 j 
6496  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Among  these 
reclamation  works  the  largest  are  :  (l )  at  Mdnkula  about  400  acrai 
reclaimed  by  Mr.  Lakshman  Nardyan  Bhdgvat ;  (2)  at  ShAhab; 
about  200  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr,  Bajaba  Agharkar  and  Mr,  Hai 
Janardan  Dev;  (3)  in  Ndgaon  about  150  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr, 
E^mchandm  Bdpuji  Dev  ;  and  (4)  at  Navkhdr  "about  125 
reclaimed  by  Mr,  Khanderdv  Baji  Vaidya.  In  Pen,  of  a  total  ari 
of  about  4695  acres  of  reclaimable  land,  about  2000  acres  have  beei 
brought  under  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty -three  years. 
Bolm  the  i*eclaimable  area  is  about  800  acres,  but  none  of  it  has  bee: 
reclaimed*  In  Hahdd  and  Mdngaon  there  i&  no  reclaija^able  sali 
marsh.  As  regards  the  process  of  reclaiming,  the  Thdna  reolamatioi 
details  apply  to  the  Kolaba  district  with  this  difference,  that  th^ 
reclaimers  in  Thana  being  wealthy,  the  outmost  dams  dividing  th< 
reclaimed  lands  from  the  salt  water  are  made  of  stones  and  cement, 
while  in  Kolaba  all  are  of  earth.  Some  of  the  Alib^g  salt  vrasi 
have  been  included  in  the  forest  area.^ 


te^ 


SECTION  IH-HISTOEY. 

As  has  been  noticed  in  the  ThAna  Statistical  Account, the  Dmvidian 
or  un- Sanskrit  origin  of  the  revenue  terms  which  were  in  use  at  th( 
beginning  of  British  rule,  shows  that  from  early  times  the  landi 
of  the  district  were  distributed  in  unmeasured  lumps  or  plots,  dheft», 
hundds,  mund^  or  mudds,  and  khoiB^  and  that  the  reclamation 
salt  wastes  was  fostered  by  appointing  shiloiridars  or  gap-warden 
to  keep  the  dams  in  repair,^ 


°4 


^  Mr.S.  C.  Chitnis,  Huz.  Dep.  Con&otcMr,  JaAUftry  1882. 

'  As  tbc  warden  of  the  ga^fi  aeld  Ibe  position  of  landlord  of  the  Tcclnmatioii, 


the 


word  ^IgUxt  cune  in  biter  tunea  to  be  Rpplied  to  other  clASses  of  over  holders.  Thi 
in  1837  khoU  levied  nhilotri  righte  in  vilCkgeBf  where  app&rently  there  were  uo  rcc 
matiouB.  Mr.  Davies,  4ili  March  1837,  Bora.  Gov,  Rev,  llec.775  of  1837,  31 L  Thu 
un-Sonskrit  terma  may  have  been  intr6<luced  in  hiBtoric  timeii  by  aouthoru  or  Drnvidti 
miniiiters  of  the  Silii4rila  (a,d.  840-1260)  or  other  loc»l  chitifa.  Seo  Th^u*  Stfttiitio 
Aocount,  XIII,  fftrt  Ih  M4. 
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Eonkan.] 

^H  Of  tlie  revenue  management  under  the  early  Hinda  rulers 
^Bb.C.  225  -  A,D.  1290)  no  further  record  has  been  traced.  But  from 
^plhB.t  is  known  of  the  state  of  things  in  Thdna,  it  seems  probable 
that  from  early  Hinda  times  garden  lands  were  measured  and  paid 
a  higha  assessment.^  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  (1420),  when 
the  power  of  the  Bahmani  kings  was  established  in  the  Konkan, 
Ihere  wore,  according  to  Grant  Duff,  district  officers  or  hereditary 
deshmukhs  by  whose  help  hnsbandmen  were  induced  to  settle  and 
empty  villages  were  re-peopled.*  At  that  time  great  tracts  of  the 
Konkan  seem  to  have  been  waste.  For  the  first  year  no  rent  was 
taken,  and,  for  some  years  after,  all  that  was  levied  was  a  basketful 
t  grain  from  each  big  ha} 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Malik  Ambar*  the  Ahmadnagar 
started  a  new  system  based  on  the  m^.6ures  introduced 
.1  territories  by  Akbar^s  minister  Todai*  Mai,  According 
to  IkTfi^r  Jervis,  Malik  Ambar's  chief  change  was  to  make  the 
aettlement  direct  with  the  village  headmen  instead  of  with  the 
district  hereditary  revenue  supe»*intendents  and  accountants,  the 
desdis  and  deshpdndes,  who  had  gradually  assumed  the  place  of 
revenue  farmers.  His  next  step  was  to  find  out  the  yield  of  the  land« 
ith  this  object  he  arranged  the  rice  lands  into  four  classes,  first, 
icond,  third,  and  fourth,  aval,  dum,  «tw,  and  chirmm.  The  uplands 
ere  classified  in  a  more  general  way.  The  Government  share  was 
apparently  fixed  at  one-third  and  the  outturn  of  the  field  was 
icertained  by  inquiries  lasting  over  a  term  of  years.  Finally  the 
tity  of  grain  due  to  Government  was  changed  into  a  money 
lent  The  village  headmen  were  made  hereditary  and  became 
cnrity  fpr  the  Government  dues.  Except  in  the  coast  tracts  held 
y  the  Portuguese  in  the  north  and  in  Habsdn  in  the  south,  Malik 
mbar's  system  is  said  to  have  stretched  from  the  Vaitarna  to  the 
idvitri.*  One  of  Malik  Ambar's  chief  improvements  was  doing  away 
with  cesses.  Of  the  local  cesses  that  were  suppressed  no  details  are 
available,  but  they  were  probably  much  like  those  afterwards 
enforced  under  the  Mardthas.  Though  the  lands  of  Kolaba  nominally 
formed  part  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom,  the  new  bigha  settlement 
was  not  introduced  over  the  whole  district,  '  At  least  in  Roha  and 


the  whole  Hiadu 
I  to  be  disproved 


II  1  K       '  ^        T.  of  1808  Bt'C.  6cL  2. 
I  »  <  .   2tj.     JerviB'  ibeory  (Konkan.  25,  32,  55,  61)   thut 

■Bveu:.  1  Ih  modem,  dating  (rom  tbe  sixt^jeiith  century, 
m  the  early  origin  of  nlmoHt  all  revenue  tiji^rmii. 
P"  GrAnt  r*ufT,  26.  Jervia  notices  that  the  bigha  mttst  ho  taken  va^ely,  aa  it  is 
very  unliltcly  thnt  tbe  lAuda  in  cjiieBtion  were  moAaured  (Konkan,  89),  Bigha  ia  tbo 
8iui8krii  rijruk  a  abare  or  allotment,  appurently,  like  the  eArlier  dhfj^  or  hund4i, 
^ni  '  /  ;.n«iirement*  Bhjhd^  of  uniform  «fe  Becm  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
^H^                  iau^.     In   KoUba,  lu  far  as  they  were  introduced  at  all,  meosurexneutB 

^k  -; under  Malik  Ambar  (1600-1630). 

^H  *  Jervin  Koukan,  ViH.  Grant  Duff  (43)  givAthe  following  lummary  of  the  change! 
^^Ltroduced  by  Malik  Ambar  :  *  He  abolished  i^venue  farming  and  committed  ^a 
^^Kanagement  to  Bnihman  agents  under  Muhajnmadau  Buperintendence  ;  he  reatored 
^^boh  parts  of  the  villace  establishment  aa  had  £&llen  into  decay,  ftnd  he  reirived  ft 
^^Kodeof  as^essin^  the  fieTda  by  collect  -    borate  proportion  of  the  actual  produoe 

^^K  kind,  which  after  the  experience  >  ^awionB  waa  commuted  for  a  paym^iit  in 

P^Coney  settle^l  annually  acconiiiig  t-j  a  i    Ation.*    Itiaatated  that  his  aaaeatmenft 

was  equal  to  two- fifths  of  the  product},  but  tradition  saya  his  moaey  coaimutatitm  waj 
k      only  one- thin!     Captain  Francis  in  Bom.  Uov,  SoL  XCVI,  3. 
^B       B  653—22 
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N^gollina,  tte  old  Hindu  settlement  by  the  tmmeasured  lamp  of  land^ 
dhop,  hunda,  and  tohi,  was  continued.*  In  the  few  years  between 
their  final  conquest  of  Ahmadaagarand  the  overthrow  of  their  power 
in  the  Konkan  by  Shivdji,  the  Moghals  seem  to  have  introduced  nd 
change  in  the  land  revenne  system. 

When  the  Mardth^s  overran  a  Moghal  district,  they  appointed 
revenue  collector  or  kamiwutddr  to  gather  their  chauth  or  one-fourtl 
Bhare^  and  when  the  hereditary  revenue  and  military  officers, 
zapiinddrs  Buifaujddrs,  refused  to  pay,  the  commander  or  aubh 
marched  against  them  and  extracted  payment  by  force,^ 
Avchitgad  and  Pen,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1663-1680),  the  former  iafc^andi  and  A unddiofiiii  settlement 
was  superseded  by  Shivaji's  survey  and  settlement.'  ■ 

The  chief  change  in  the  new  system  was  the  measurement  of  rice 
land  by  a  rod  of  five  cubits  and  five  fists,  that  is  5^  cubits  or 
114'035  English  inches.*  Shiv^ji's  settlement  included  three 
parts,  the  assessment  of  rice,  of  hill,  and  of  garden  land.  It  is 
believed  that  all  rice  lands  were  measured  into  highds  of  4014  square 
yards.  These  bighds  were  divided  into  tw^ve  classes,^  and,  from 
experiments  made  during  three  successive  years,®  the  Government 
demand,  which  was  estimated  at  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  produce^ 
was  fixed  at  from  57^  bushels  an  acre  in  the  best  to  23  bushels  in 
the  poorest  land.'  In  a  few  cases  hill  lands  were  measured,  and 
three,  five,  six,  or  seven  acres  were  counted  as  one  acre  according 
to  the  years  of  fallow  they  required  after  being  croppedt  Other 
hill  lands,  varkas  or  dongar,  were  assessed  by  the  plough.  Large 
allowances  were  made  for  rocky  or  barren  spots**     In  garden  lands. 


'  Jen'iB' Koukjin,  100-101. 

«  KhAfi  Khiin  8  MujiUkliabu-l^LiibAb  in  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  VII*  374 

*  Jetvis'  Konkan,  100-lOL     In  the  north  (itiSO)  a  money  c5«m  wai  levied  ob  1 
number  nntl  yield  of  the  trees  in  garden  lands.     Thifl  ckddition  was  called /Adcf /A 
»nd  the  whole,  that  is  the  addition  together  with  the  lund  rent,  wm  called 
Jervis"  Konkan,  108. 

*  Todar  Mal'a  or  Akbar'a  hU}ha  (1590)  was  &  sqnoro  of  GO  ildki  gas  or  jrnrdsi 
s&me  that  wae  used  by  NatiBhirv^  (550)  tn  Persia.  It  wna  meoaured  by  •  ohajii  iturt 
of  by  the  old  elastic  Hindnjope.     The  three  chief   Indian  land  meaaarRi  were 
MuaalmAn  bigha  of  31197  sfjuaie  yards,  the  Marftthn  bigha  of  4013*87,  and  the  Guja 
biffha  of  2948  77.    Jervia'  Konkan,  69. 

*  The  classoa  were  :   1 ,  First,  aval ;  %  Second,  dum  or  duyam  ;  3,    Third, 
4,  Fourth,  cMrum  or  chdrmm  ;  5,  Bushland,  raupdl;  6.  Salt,  khdrvai ;  7>  Rocky,  Mp 
8,  Stony,   khadi;  9,  Pulac,  kariifdt  or  turvat ;  10,  Hemp,  tdijvat ;  11,  Seed  beda,  ! 
ort^A  ;  12,  Tree  root,  mdnat.    JcrN'isj'  Konkan,  94,  95, 

'  The  aub-diviBions  from  which  villages  are  aaid  to  have  been  choaon  were, 
KoMba,  Avchitgad,  fUjpur),  and  R4^gad,  and  in  Eatniigirii  Suvamdurg,  Anja 
RatnAgiri,  and  Vijaydurg.  In  meaanrmg  rice  land  a  dtidnction,  called  lyaja  ^hir-^ 
or  tipdjidi^f  three  ndnds  in  every  bigna,  was  made.  In  level  uplands,  vc 
quarter,  and  in  rough  uplands  a  third  wa«  deducted.  The  deduction  waa  also 
tijdi  (Mr*  J,  R,  Gibson).  The  produce  raited  in  second  crops  on  rice  land 
asaeaaed  aa  follows  :  Turmeric,  hatad,  at  5  mans  the  bigha,  after  deducting  a  third  __  ^ 
the  actual  area  coltivatcMl ;  hemp,  tdg*5  mam  the  bujhn^  one-fourth  being  deducted 
from  the  area  cultivated  ;  sugarcanai  3|  to  6|  man^  of  raw  sugar  the  bif^ha  ;  summer 
rice,  ixitfafiifanr,  2^  mans  of  grain  the  bigha, 

'  The   details  in  busheU  the  acre  are  :  First  quality  571  (12i  mans  the  bigha)  ; 
aecond  45  (10  mans);  third  36f  (8  man&U  fourth  28|  (6i  mansU  buahknds  86g  (8  m 
■alt  34i  (7  4  mans) ;  rocky  stony  ajid  pi^ae  land  28|  (6i  inans);  rahu,  hemp,  and  tinch 
root  land  23  (5  niam),  Jervis^  Konkan,  M,  95. 

*  Ndchni  was  assessed  at  from  6^56  to  5 '25  bushels  (3}  *3  mans)  the  plough ;  vari  \ 
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the  system  informer  use  of  levying  a  total  or  absolute  amoant,  kamdl, 
at  about  one*sixth  of  the  estimated  crop  was  changed  into  an  equal 
division  of  the  whole  produce*^  All  other  cesses  were  stopped  and 
pdtils,  khois^  kulkarnUy  de^hmukhs,  and  dcshpdndes  were  forbidden 
to  interfere  beyond  their  strict  duties  and  powers. 

According  to  Major  Jervis,  Shivaji's  demand  of  forty  per  cent  or 
iro-fifths  of  the  produce  was  more  than  the  cultivators  could  pay. 

[t  was  either  openly  allowed  or  secretly  arranged  that  the  bighdSf  on 
"which  these  rates  were  charged,  should  be  of  4616  instead  of  4014 

square  yards.     By  this  means  the  Government  share  was  reduced  to 

about  one- third,* 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  introduction  of  Shivaji's  survey  and 
settlement  the  old  lump  or  dkep  system  remained  in  use  in  some 
places. 

In  1683,  after  Shivd.ji's  death,  Sambhdji's  favourite  Kalash^  by 
adding  fresh  cesses  to  Shiv^ji's  rates,  raised  the  demand  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  produce  of  the  land.  At  the  close  of 
the  century  (1699)  the  south  half  of  the  district  was  overrun  by 
the  Habshi,  who  levied  many  cesses,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  old  cesses  under  new  names.^  The  chief  change  introduced 
by  the  Sidi  was  commuting  part  of  the  regular  demand  from  produce 
^into  money.  The  proportion  commuted  was  three-twentieths  of  the 
rhole  (3  mans  a  khandi),  the  khandi  rates  being  rice  £2  bs* 
(Rs.  22i)»  vari  £1  15*.  (Rs.  174),  harik  lis.  {Rs,  7),  white  sesamum 
t7  lOa*  (Rs.  75),  black  sesamum,  tididf  tur,  til,  sale,  and  uiug  £6 
(Rs.  60),  pdvte,  chavU.BnA  kullhi  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  salt  14^.  (Rs.  7). 
Other  changes  were  a  new  bullock  tax  of  3*.  (Rs.  IJ)  and  a 
fihopkeeper^s  cess,  mohtar/a^  of  lO^r.  (Rs,  5).  In  garden  lands  fresh 
imposts  were  levied,  and  the  sub^divisional  accountant* s^  sardesh 
hidkarni'a,  allowance  was  added  to  the  demand  and  the  amount 
taken  by  the  state,* 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  districts  now  included  in  KoUba 
seem  to  have  come  under  three  systems.     In  the  west,  in  Angria's 
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from  ft*26  to  4*37  buthds  (3- 2|  manj);  harik  Hi  6*25  biuheU  (S  mans);  and  other 
inferior  produce  at  2'16  buBheU  (1 )  mans).  Of  iii3«cell*tieoua  crops,  hemp  was  oasesa- 
ed  »t  144  pcandfl  the  acr^  (150  the  cuatomary  bigha)  ;  turmenc  at  136  poands  (150  the 
custom&ry  biffha) ;  and  sugar  at  90  to  181  pounds  (932- 187 1  the  customary  6i^^). 
Jervia'  Konkan,  96. 

^  Of  gitfdea  prodtio«i  cocoonuti  and  bet«lnuta  paid  in  kind  and  the  rest  in  cash. 
Coooanut  tree«  were  inspeoted.  All  bearing  I*?ss  than  five  nuts,  barren,  or  unprodac- 
tive  were  exempted,     (n  the  remainiDii  trees,  half  of  the  produce  belonged  to  the 


dpted,     Cn  tiie  remainiD|[  trees,  hal  , 

grower  and  half  to  GoTenunent,  provided  that  in  no  caao  the  GoTimment  share 
exceeded  47 1  nnts  the  tree.  Of  ooooa-palm  leaves*  ka^nn,  the  G<ivemmtint  share  was 
for  tieea  about  to  bear,  three  ;  trees  tnat  did  not  yield,  four :  toddy  ^ees,  three  ; 
barren  trees,  one  ;  fruitful  trees,  lour.  Betelnut  trees  were  asBeaaed  like  cocoanut 
8,  the  limits  for  oalcnlatioii  heina  one  and  five  ghers  instead  of  fire  and  ninety-five 
ftuta.  Cocoa  palins  tapped  for  toddy  paid  from  2s,  to  Z^,  Id,  (He«  l*Ea.  1*8-8)  each. 
Wild  palms,  if  tapped^  piud  nine  pence  each.  If  not  tapped  thoy  paid  nothing.  Jaok 
itreeSf  if  they  yielded  more  than  '25  jacka,  and  undi^  CalophyDum  inophyllum,  trees 
*id  6d.  (4  fw,),   Mr.  Dunlop,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1»25, 11,  12. 

•  Jervis*  Konkan,  9d. 

'In  1699  the  Sidi  possetaed  himself  of  Suvamdurg  and  Anianvel  now  in  Ratnieiri^ 
~aodof  lUjpuri  and  RAygad  now  Roha,  MAngaon^  and  Mah4d.    Jervia*  Konkan,  109. 

*  Jervia^^Konkan,  110.111. 
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private  estates,  whict  incladed  the  knds  to  the  north  and  west  of  a 
line  drawn  from  NAgothna  to  Roha,  the  revenue  was  collected  from 
the  cultivators  without  the  intervention  of  revenue  farmers  or  khots. 
Pen  and  Ndgothna  in  the  north-east  were  farmed,  and  great  numbera  j 
of  juaH^Aar;;6*/»is  or  high  caste  landholders  were  introduced*     The  I 
state  of  things  in  the  south  was  more  like  Ratnagiri  ;  the  revenue  ^ 
farmers  assumed  the  name  of  khci  and  became  hereditary, 

Ab  the  lands  north  of  the  Savitri  or  Baukot  river  were  never  under 
Bijdpur,  they  had  none  of  the  colonist  or  vatan  kkois,  who  wer© 
appointed  by  the  Bijdpnr  kings  in  parts  of  Ratndgiri  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  north  Savitri  khots  were  originally 
revenue  farmers  without  proprietary  or  even  hereditary  rights.  In 
times  of  excessive  demands,  the  small  holders  failed  to  pay  the  state 
rental,  and  their  lands  fell  to  the  kkot  and  the  former  holders  became 
customary  tenants,*  Under  the  Peshwa's  management  (1735-1818) 
the  chief  changes  were  the  attempt  to  measure  some  of  the  hill  or 
varkas  crop-lands,  and  the  commutation  into  money  of  a  further  share 
of  the  grain  rent.  In  1735,  when  Rdygad  was  recovered  by  the  Peshwa 
from  the  Sidi,  the  proportion  commuted  under  the  Sidi's  rates  was 
increased  in  some  parts  to  one-fourth  and  in  other  parts  to  one-half.* 
This  change  was  a  considerable  gain  to  the  cultivators.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  fresh  cesses  were  introduced;  a  house  taXj  and  ac^ottloj 
tax,  and  a  poll  or  family  tax  on  cow-keepers  and  graaiers,  on  fishers  j 
and  sailors,  and  on  oil-makers.^  There  was  also  a  levy  of  specially  j 
low-paid  grainTor  the  use  of  the  Peshwa's  war  ships,  a  tax  for 


stamping  coiuj  and  levies  in  kind  nominally  of  thatch  timber  audi 

mats  to  keep  the  forts  in  repair,  but  in  practice  of  all  such  small 

articles  as  officers  and  others  in  power  wanted  for  their  own  use*     The . 


^  See  Jervis'  Konkan,  7B.     Nortb  of  tJie  SiTitri,  tmya  Jenrii,  some  MtiwTtnjkpe  i 
up  abdtirt;!  claims  to  tbe  title  of  khof.     They  argued  that  as  khot  meftot  fanner,  and  i 
they  wen)  farmers  they  had  th«  same  poM'era  over  the  villagers  as  the  DAbhol  thots, 
(Konkan,  76).    So  Mr!  Dunlop  wrote  in  1822  (31flt  December  1822,  Bom  Uov.  Rev. 
Rec.   64  of  1823,  248K    *  There   are   no  vtttnniidr  khoU  north  of  the  BAnkot   nver^ 
though  m&iiy  ik Ah inukhs J  mihikdris^d^HhjHindtSj  ^nd knlkanita  claim  this  right/    Mr. 
Chardia  (quoted  in  Bom,  Gov.  8el.  CXXXIV.2)  eaya  (182()K  '  In  the  north  Kotikan,' 
apparently  meaning  north  of 'the  BAnkot  river,    *the  richt  of  a  khot  to  hereditary 
saccesaion  either  never  existed  or  had   been  entirely    dig  regarded.     To  the  older  i 
inhabitaiitc  of  tlie  north  Konkan  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  khot  seemed  laaghable/'j 
(Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CXXXI V.  1 .2),     This  appears  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  origin 
pontion  of  the  khots  in  the  villages  to  the  north  of  the  Sivitri.     Mr.  Oibeme  in  I8!i7| 
(Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  776  of  1837t  265-267)  was,  as  faraa  ia  known,  the  only  one  of  thfl 
earlier  officers  who  doubted  the  correctnesB  of  this  view,  and  his  information  aeems  i 
have  been  faulty,  as  at  the  time  when  they  appointed  the  vaian  khotn  to  DAhhol  ihd 
Bijipur  king»  had  no  power  north  of  Bdnkot. 

*  Jervia'  Konkan,  115-11(^,  120.  Jorvis' account  is  confused.  According  to  Mr,  Reid 
(94,  6th  De«Bmber  1828,  para  12,  Lithographed  Papera,  (>-8),  '  the /oro Jt/iHorm  o! 
commutation  was  unknown*  In  some  parti  of  R4ygad  a  fourth,  in  others  a  half,  andH 
in  others  the  whole  Government  demand  was  commuted  at  tiisar  ratea.  In  R^jpnri  ^ 
and  Avchitgad  a  quarter  was  commuted. .  In  Pen  none  was  commuted  ;  all  was  taken 
in  kind.'  Under  the  commutation  sale,  iasar/arokht,  syafcem  the  fitate  officetii  received 
the  prain,  and  the  caltivatom  were  allowed  to  buy  it  back  at  certain  fixed  prioett, 
Jer^is'  Koukan,  120. 

*  The  rates  were  on  the  cattle  keepere,  a  capitation  tax  of  10  «Aer#  a  man  of  buttur  _ 
and  a  cattle  cess  of  10-  30  »has  of  butter  a  heaci^  and  on  Bhangar^a  milch  buffaloes  8 -  15fl 
annaa  eofih.     Fishers  of  the  Khirvi  and«Dildi  ola«Aes  paid  from  a  half  to  one  nuin  of  9 
oil  a  head  for  all  males  between  15  and  60,  and  an  a<lditional  1 J  manif  for  every  boat. 
Oil-makers  were  asaessed  at  ten  eher»  of  sweet  oil  a  head.    Jervis'  Konkaui  113i  116. 
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tjTBtem  of  ezaciiiig  semce  was  also  carried  further  than  before* 
Mbirs  and  low- caste  people  had  to  serve  in  the  forts  one  month  a 
year,  getting  2^  shera  of  rice  a  day;  sailors,  KbirTis  and  IHldia, 
\^m  were  bonnd  to  supply  one  man  in  eight  to  serve  for  eight  months  a 
^y  year  in  the  war  ships.  The  men  who  served  were  paid  IJ  mans  of 
nee  a  month  and  a  quarter  rupee  for  salt  pepper  and  condiments. 
Carpenters  and  blacksmiths  had  to  serve  one  month  a  year,  getting 
3d*  (2  as,)  or  2  shers  of  rice  a  day,^  Besides  the  Government 
dues  the  officers  levied  cesses  for  their  own  benefit,  while  the 
cultivators  tried  by  collusion  or  pretext  of  fire  or  bad  seasons  to 
evade  the  Government  demands.  Fresh  cesses  and  commutations 
had  made  their  accounts  so  complicated  that  the  cultivators  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  village  and  district  oflBcers.^  For  their  services 
the  villagers  liad  to  pay  heavily,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system 
was  adopted  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  heads  of  castes  and  villages 
to  fresh  exactions  by  freeing  them  from  paying  the  cesses**  In  this 
way  the  bulk  of  the  subordinate  peasantry  were  reduced  to  the 
position  of  serfs  entii'ely  dependent  on  some  one,  who  by  length  of 
occupancy  gradually  obtained  a  title  to  the  lands  which  haiJ  devolved 
on  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  rightful  owners.** 

In  the  eighteenth  century  some  irregular  local  practices  were 
introduced.  Early  in  the  century,  about  1728,  in  Ray  gad  and  in 
part  of  Rdjpuri,  that  is  in  Mahid  M^ngaon  and  part  of  Roba, 
instead  of  classifying  the  rice  lands,  a  uniform  big  ha  rate  was 
introduced  of  from  eight  to  ten  mants  in  Mahjid  and  of  8J  matis  in 
Mangaon  and  Roha.  At  first,  as  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
small  proprietors  or  dhdrekarisy  whose  holdings  included  lauds  of 
different  varieties,  this  change  did  little  harm.  AfterifV^ards,  when 
most  of  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  khots^  all  the  poorer 
lands  were  thrown  up  and  only  the  best  remained  under  tillage* 
Another  irregular  system  came  into  use  in  the  west  of  the  district, 
the  parts  now  included  in  Roha  and  Mdngaou.  These  lands  had 
been  held  jointly  by  the  Peshwa  and  the  Sidi,  In  1 736  they 
agreed  to  divide  the  territory,  each  taking  five  and  a  half  petty 
divisions,  adjusting  the  accounts  every  year.^  After  the  separation 
it  was  found  that  the  fair  division  of  the  revenue  was  disturbed  by 
the  people  moving  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  So  it  was 
settled  that  when  a  landholder  went  to  a  new  village,  the  amount  that 
he  had  been  paying  as  rent  in  his  old  holding  should  be  added  to  the 
rental  of  the  village  to  which  he  went.  This  practice,  which  was 
known  as  the  dhdrdbdd  or  rent  deduction  system,  was  afterwards 
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»  Jervia*  Konknn,  116,  U7,  118.  »  Jervia*  Kotikon,  115.  ' 

'  The  best  able  to  pay  wure  in  many  caaea  imtirely  exempt.     Headmen,  ffauddn, 
thaughttldit,  nxid  mid'ddnms  were  fn^ed  from  toJuvtioD,  and  all  who  pofiseaaed  iaflueiioe 
were  privileged.     JorviB*  Kottkim,  113.        -        *  Jervia'  Konlciui,  115, 
«»  Mr,  Reid,  26th  Auguet  IS28,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  1(50*162. 
•  Bom.   Gov.   Rev.  Rcc.  211    of  1828,   172- 173.     The  details  of  the  distribution 
wei^ :  To  the  iSidi,  6i  mahdln  composed  of  the  parotids  oi  N^dgaon,  8hrivardhan, 
ij^iva^ood  Mhaialo,  and  kippa  M4iidia,  and  244  villages  of  tappa  Govela.     To  the 
f  Pe«hwa»  5i  ftrnhdU  oompoMd  of  the  mdnnla  Tala,  pargana  Goaila,  Utppa  NizAmpur, 
*iappa    GoregaotJ,    pargana  Birvidi.   and  !S4i    villagea  of  tappa  Govela.    Jervia* 
Konkon,  133. 
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extended  to  the  case  of  tte  transfer  of  a  landholder  from  one  village 
to  another  in  the  same  jurisdiction.     It  was  given  up  in  1798.* 

In  the  north  of  the  district,  in  Sinkshi  the  present  Pen  and 
N%othna,  towards  the  close  of  the  centary  (1788),  a  mdmlafddr,  who 
farmed  the  revenue  for  many  years,  granted  large  areas  to  rich 
Musalin^s  and  high  class  Hindus  at  a  cash  rental  much  below  the 
former  payments.  The  lands  in  question  were  taken  out  of  the 
regular  list  of  Government  village  lands  and  entered  separately  aa 
nagdi  ahirasta  lands,  that  is,  lands  paying  cash  rents.  This  new 
tenure  was  of  the  nature  of  an  alienation  or  indm,  as  the  rates  were 
low  varying  from  3^,  to  10«,  (Es.  l|-Es.  5)  the  bigha.  The  change 
was  made  without  the  Peshwa'e  leave,  and  for  some  years  the  Poona 
authorities  kept  an  outstanding  statement  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
which  the  change  had  caused.  But  the  mdmlatddr  had  po#l^ul 
relations,  and,  though  the  new  tenure  was  never  formally  sanctioned, 
the  revenue  continued  to  be  taken  at  the  reduced  rates*  Future 
mdm/aWiir^  continued  the  practice,  selling  for  a  sum  of  ready  money 
the  right  to  hold  land  at  specially  easy  rates.  Before  the  begiuning 
of  British  rule,  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  were  held  at  low 
money  rates  by  people  of  all  castes  and  classes.  The  person  in 
whose  favour  the  grant  had  been  made  was,  in  many  cases,  not  the 
owner  of  the  lands.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  owner  gave 
him  the  full  rent  and  he  paid  only  the  small  money  rental  to 
Grovemment* 

In  the  south  of  the  district,  tillage  seems  to  have  spread  consider- 
ably during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1810  one 
Khandoji  Jddhav  raised  the  assessment  in  the  Kondvi  petty 
division  of  south  Mahad  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  an  increased  demand 
which  could  not  have  been  met  unless  the  area  under  tillage  had 
nearly  doubled.^ 

One  result  of  the  irregular  management  and  demands  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  decline  of  the  small  holders  and  the 
increase  in  the  area  held  by  hhoU^ 

In  consequence  of  tlie  yearly  variations  in  their  tillage  area  the 
Bait  rice  lands  near  the  coast  were  surveyed  every  season.* 


1  Mr.  Roid,  26tli  AttgUBt  1828,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Reo.  211  of  1828,  172- 174. 

»  Mr.  Keid,26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.Rea  211  of  1828,  145-147.  Mr.  Reid, 
6th  December  1828,  para  14,  Lithographed  Papere,  9^  apoaJu  of  a  eimiiir  tenure, 
nagdi  kmdit  being  in  use  in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  no  other  instaiice  htm 
hmn  traced  in  Koliba.  Captain  Francia  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  207)  aoema  to  refer 
to  this  nfiffdi  shirasta  ttnura,  when  he  saya  (31st  March  1868)  fixed  money  rates 
had  been  introduced  into  the  SdnkBlii  mdmlcUddr'if  charge  before  the  begiuning  of 
Britiah  rule*  *  But  the  regular  rates  were,  except  in  one  or  two  petty  divisions,  still 
taken  in  kind.  Mr.  Reid  (2Gth  Auguat  1828»  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  211  of  1828,  144) 
mentions  a  money  asaeasment  in  Vankhal  and  Bt>reti  now  in  Earjat.  In  other 
villages  the  rental  was  calculated  at  a  certain  c^u&ntity  of  grain  the  otghOf  and  wi« 
paid  nartly  m  grain  partly  in  money, 

»  Mr.  Gibeme,  5th  April  1837,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  271-273. 

*  Mr.  Eeid,  2ah  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec  211  of  1828,  lG0*ie2, 

»  Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828>  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  211  of  1828,  15a 
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SECTION  IV.— THE  BEITISH. 

The  sixty-four  years  of  British  rule  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.     Sixteen  years  of  depression  1818-1834;  twenty  years  of 
improvement  1834-1854;  twelve  years  during  which  the  revenue         TheBritiah. 
survey  was  being  introduced  1854 -J 866;  and  sixteen  years  sine© 
the  introdaction  of  the  revenue  survey. 

As  Koldba  was  not  formed  into  a  separate  coUectorate  till  1869,  the  2S18*i8S4, 
materials  for  its  revenue  history  are  scanty.  The  available  records 
seem  to  show  that  the  district  passed  through  changes  similar  to  those 
which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  Thdna  and  Ratndgiri.  The  first  sixteen 
years  (1818-1834)  began  with  some  seasons  of  good  harvests  and  fair 
prices/  marred  by  much  suffering  from  cholera  and  amaU-pox  and 
depnedations  of  hill  robbers.  A  year  of  scarcity  in  1823-24  was 
followed  by  a  year  almost  of  famine,^  the  khandi  of  rice  rising 
in  price  from  £2  U,  6d.  (Ba.  20 J)  in  1822-23  to  £3  10^.  (Es.  35) 
in  1824-25.^  Next  came  seven  years  of  increased  tillage,  large 
outturn  of  grain  and  no  exports,  ending  in  a  collapse  of  produce 
prices,  the  khandi  of  rice  falling  from  £2  7*.6d.  (Ra  23})  in  1826-27 
to  £1  5*.  4id.  (Es,  12-11)  in  1828-29.*  The  pmctice  of  paying  in 
f^fi-ain,  instead  of  in  cash,  seems  to  have  brought  the  district  through 
this  time  of  depression  with  less  suffering  than  was  felt  in  Thdna* 
Except  in  1823-24  when  one- tenth,  and  in  1824-25  when  one-third 
of  the  revenue  were  remitted,  remissions  were  seldom  grantei* 

The  next  period  of  twenty  years  (1834-1854),  during  which  the  lSS4'ti^4^ 
district  was  increased  by  the  lapse  of  the  KoUba  state,  was  a  time  of 
better  prices  and  less  depression.*  The  robber  bands  were  put  down, 
and  there  were  no  serious  epidemics*  Population  increased  rapidly 
and  in  Pen  and  Nagothna^  in  the  north  of  the  district,  great 
reductions  (about  26  per  cent)  were  made  in  the  Government 
demand.  Even  in  the  south,  the  half -peopled  villages  and  large 
tretches  of  arable  waste,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in  1824,^ 


'  In  Alib*g,  for    the  three  veara  ending  1819-20,  the  khandi  price  of  beat  rio« 
Rveniged  nearly  Rs.  19.     Mr.  Hearn,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VIL  12. 
'    «  Mr,  Djivie»m  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  775of  1837,  344,       >  Bom.  Gov,  Sel  VIL  12. 

♦  Bnm,  G*iv,  Sel.  VH.  12.  The  widespread  depression  and  poverty  that  marked 
'    '  1826   and  1834  was  attribnted  to  the  ignorance  of  the   higher 

:  the  lower  officersi  and  the  profligacy  of  the  peasantry.    These 
,    ...  ...  .^..iciased  the  distress.     Bat  the  cause  of  the  distress  seoma  to  have 

en  the  oollapee  in  produce  jprices.  The  land  revenue  figures  (Bom,  Gov,  SeL 
"  19)  of  the  pwaent  sub-division  of  Alibiig  which  then  formed  |iart  of  Angria't 
show,  wiSi  no  eh&ogc  iu  the  government,  in  the  state  machmery,  or  in  the 
Btry.  the  wune  series  of  bad  years.  In  the  six  years  ending  1826-27  the  land 
ienue  of  the  present  Alibdg  varied  from  £20,672  (Rs.  2,06,720)  in  1822-23  to 
£2<>,9%  (Rs.  2/;0,960)  in  1825-26  and  averaged  £24,082  (Rs.  2,40,820);  in  the  six 
years  ending  Ih:^' :^H  n..>  \tuid  revenue  varied  from  £16,163  (Rs,  1,61,660)  in  1830-31 
to  £19,716  (iU  in   1827-28  and  averaged  £17,468  (Ka,  1,74,680);  and  in 

the  six  years  ^j.  rS-SO  the  land  revenue  varied  from  £21,578  (Rt.  2,16,780) 

in  1836*36  to  JC2\i,i^  (lis.  2,96,250)  in  1838-39  and  averaged  £25,085  (Ra.  2,60,860), 
As  the  AlibAg  revenue  was  carefully  managed  and  represented  almost   the  whole 
margin  of  proht.  the  difierence  between  these  averages  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
effect  which  the  fall  of  produce  prioee  had  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  distriota, 
»  Mr.  Daviea  in  Bonu  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  776  of  1837,  344. 

•  The  price  of  a  khandi   of  the  boat  rice  averaged  about  £1  14s.  (Ea.   17).    The 
detaila  are  not  complete.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  12. 

»  SeeMn  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  162,  aod 
Hi.  Dunlop,  I6th  August  1824  iu  Bom.  Gov.  Her.  Bee,  121  of  1826,  40-41. 
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had  by  1837  given  place  to  an  excessive  population  and  a  keen 
competition  for  the  arable  land*^  This  change  gave  rise  to  a  new 
difficulty.  The  upper  holders  who  could  formerly  hardly  aecnro 
tenanta  now  had  the  poorer  classes  at  their  mercy,  and  levied  the 
most  crushing  rents  from  customary  tenants  as  well  as  from  yearly 
tenants. 

The  twelve  years  of  survey  operations  (1854-1866)  was  a  time  of 
abnormal  prosperity,  high  produce  prices,  and,  where  there  was 
arable  waste,  a  rapid  spread  of  tillage.  The  survey  rates  were  on 
the  whole  lower  than  those  previously  in  force,  particularly  in  the 
sab-divisions  of  Alibdgj  Pen,  and  Eoha,  and  in  the  petty  division  of 
Nizdmpur  in  Mangaon,  In  these  portions  of  the  district  the  survey 
settlement  was  introduced  in  and  before  1860-Gl,  when  produce 
prices  had  not  reached  an  abnormal  pitch.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  settlement  of  Mahad  and  the  Tala  and  Goregaon  petty  divisions 
of  Mdugaon  was  not  completed  till  I86Gj  and  therefore  the  years 
of  abnormal  prices  were  included  in  the  period  on  which  the  price 
calculations  were  based.  With  rice  selling  at  £2  IOj?,  (Bs.  25)  a 
khandi  and  upwards  tliese  rates  are  not  excessively  high.  Since 
18G7,  except  in  1873-74  when  it  was  £2  4s,  9d.  (Rs.  22-6)  the  price  o! 
rice  has  rnled  from  £2  Ss,  to  £3  17^.  9d.  (EU.  24.Ks.  38-U)  a  khandi ; 
but  dnriug  the  present  season  (1881-82)  it  has  fallen  to  £2  3*.  Sd, 
(Rs.  21-10).  The  new  settlement  introduced  the  important  provision 
of  preventing  revenue  farmers  £rom  levying  from  customary  tenants 
more  than  a  fixed  increase  on  the  Government  rental. 

The  sixteen  years  since  the  revenue  sui'vey  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
years  of  good  harvests  and  high  prices.  The  revenue  has  risen 
from  £72,392  (Rs.  7,23,920)  in  1866-67  to  £73,890  (Rs.  7,38,090) 
in  1880-81,  and  tho  tillage  area  from  465,090  to  476,693  acres.  This 
increase  of  revenue  has  been  chieHy  due  to  the  revision  of  the  AliblLg 
salt  rice  lands  in  1872-73,  which  gave  an  increase  of  £1100 
(Rs.  11,000),  The  revenue  farmers  of  the  southern  sub-divisirjus, 
w^ho,  principally  on  account  of  the  provisions  limiting  their  power 
of  taxing  their  customary  tenants,  at  first  refused  to  manage  their 
villages,  gradually  accepted  the  survey  settlement.  The  northern 
sub-divisions  are  prosperous  ;  but  tho  south,  partly  from  an  excess  of 
population  and  partly  from  the  higher  rates  of  assessment,  i  Iiafc 

depressed.  In  1866  when  the  survey  assessment  was  int;  .....volI  in 
Mahild  and  in  the  Tala  and  Goregaon  petty  divisions  of  Mdngaon, 
produce  prices  were  abnormally  high  (£3  2#.  or  Ra.  31  a  khandi  of 
rice  in  husk),  and  from  the  system  then  in  force  of  commuting  tho 
grain  rates  into  a  money  payment  on  the  basis  of  existing  prices,  the 
rents  had  ricen  far  above  their  former  level,*  Care  was  taken  to  inqtiire 
into  former  rents,  and  the  effect  of  the  survey  was  a  rcductioo  of  about 
30  per  cent  on  the  existing  demand.  It  was  known  at  the  lime  that 
produce  prices  wei-e  inflated.  Bift  it  was  thought,  that,  though  a 
laH  was  to  be  expected,   produce  prices  had  reached  a  peiinanently 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rco.  775  of  1837,  268,  366. 
«  The  mcreaBe  wm  from £56,70O(Rb.  e»67,O00)  in  1854-55  to  i£72,400  (Ri.  7,24,000)  ' 
in  186e.67. 
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iighev  level.  It  was  Bot  expected  that  witliin  six  years  there  would 
be  a  drop  ill  the  price  of  a  khandt  of  rice  from  £3  2^,  StL  to  £2  Bs. 
fRa,  3U-Es.  24),  During  the  years  between  1872  and  1876,  when 
low  prices  prevailed,  the  condition  of  the  smaller  hmdhclders  was 
>mewhat  depressed.  Since  then  a  series  of  good  harvests,  except  a 
partial  failure  of  crops  in  187G,  has  been  accompanied  by  the  very 
ligh  produce  prices  that  have  ruled  during  and  since  the  1876  and 
1877  famine.     During  the  last  two  years  there  has  again  been  a  fall 

>ra  £3  78.  6d,  (Us.  33f )  in  1879-80  to  £2  lU.  Sd  (Rs,  25'10)  in 
1680-81  and  to  £2  3*,  3d.  (Bs.  21-10)  the  hJtMndi  in  1881-82. 

In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  much  inconvenience  was  cansed 
by  the  division  of  jurisdiction  among  the  British,  the  Pant  Sachiv  or 
"ihor  chief,  and  Angria.^  The  Nagothna  villages  were  held  half  by  the 
ihor  chief  and  Jialf  by  Angria.,  and  the  north  Roha  or  Avchitgad 
riUages  half  by  the  British  representing  the  Peshwa,  and  half  by 

agria.  This  was  partly  remedied  in  1830  by  the  transfer  of 
tillages  to  the  Bhor  chief,  in  return  for  which  he  handed  over  t-o 
he  BrltiBh  liis  half  share  of  Ndguthna,  and  three  years  later  (1833) 
Tie  British  control  of  Ndgothna  was  completed  by  the  ti-ansfer  of 
Lngria's  share  in  Ndgothna  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  British 
liare  in  Avchitgad.  There  stiD  remained  in  north  Pen  and  south 
Panvel  isolated  groups  of  Angria's  villages,  which  did  not  come 
ader  British  control  till  the  lapne  of  KoUba  in  1840.^ 

One  notable  point  in  the  district  was  the  absence  of  district 
indvill;'      '        1  "r    i^.     In  Saukshi  or  Fen  the  hereditary 

listrict  -  sappeared  or  become  revenue  farmers, 

There  were  vLUage  headmen,  but  they  were  little  superior  in  wealth 
to  the  ordinary  cultivators  and  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
Tillage  acconntants.  In  the  south  of  the  district  most  of  the 
iistrict  hereditary  officers  had  become  liereditary  farmers  of  revenue 

Jihots,  who  managed  their  village  without  the  help  either  of  a 
tteadman  or  of  an  accountant.^ 

Of  hereditai-y  district  officers  the  only  noticos  that  have  been 

Iraced  in  the  early  English  reports  are   of  two  Prabhu  familiea  of 

ietthknlkarnis  or  district  accountants  in  BAjpnri  and  in  Avchitgad. 

it  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  allowances  of  both  of  these 

~-     .  Uiough   under    attachment,   were    kept    separate    in   the 

'.     In  1824  Mr»  Dunlop  recommended,  aa  their  duties  were 

iboriuua,  that  their  allowances  which  amounted   to  £180  (Ra.  1800) 

Should  be  restored  to  them,  and  that  those  of  them   who  could  not 

Ind  employment  aa  district  accountants   should  be  mado  village 

coountants,^ 
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KoUbdi  cotmisted  of  four  sab-divuiont,  Sinksbi, 
Of  tkeae  ATohitgad  i^as  incorporated  in  Sinkahi 


IV,  Mr.  Reid  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  2U  of  1828, 158-lGO* 

17;  and  tor    Xix^^Ub  \dlAV"A,   At  XVIL  of  JS44. 
»  Mr,  l>im]op,  15th   Aii^i   r    1--^  and  Mr.  Hftrrison,  lOth  Joly  1824*  in  Bom*  Gov. 
121  nf  182ri,  30,  A2,  47,  130,  132-134.     Mr.  Dimlop,  3l6t  Dec  1822.  in  Bom. 
Bee.  64  of  1823,  24ii, 
rJtJ-  ■^^'    '-^    ^'"'''  121    oi  1825,35-37,     In  the  AliUg  sadt-noe    vill&get  two 

1  ktilkttmist  had  charge  of  large  group*  of  irilli^getf.    Bota, 
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III  the  north  of  the  district  in  Sdnkshi  or  Pen,  there  were  only 
one  or  two  families  of  khois}  In  the  southern  Eub-diTisions,  includinj 
a  number  of  Nigothna  villages^  almost  all  of  the  villages  were  i 
the  hands  of  revenue  farmers  or  khots.  The  general  and  apparently 
the  correct  view  of  the  position  of  these  revenue  farmers  was  thiil 
they  represented  old  hereditary  district  officers,  deshtnukhs  or 
district  auperintendentSj  adhlkdris  or  village  suj>erintendentSj  and, 
deshpdndes  or  district  accountants^  who  had  undertaken  to  fan 
the  village  revenues  apparently  at  first  without  any  hereditary  or' 
proprietary  right  in  the  village-*  Most  of  the  appointments  of  these 
revenue  farmers  seem  to  date  from  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
the  khot8  were  appointed  a  large  proportion  of  the  villagers  seem  to 
have  been  landholders,  or  cf/iarc^am,  but  in  times  of  exaction,  failings 
to  meet  the  Government  demands,  the  small  landholders  abandoned 
their  lands  or  became  so  indebted  to  the  khoia^  that  they  fell  to  the 
position  of  tenants,^  At  the  beginning  of  Britiah  mlcj  except  a 
few  who  held  only  for  a  term  of  years  and  were  called  makt/ivdla 
or  contmcfc  khotif,  the  revenue  farmers  were  considered  to  have 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  management  of  their  villages.*  Under 
the  kitofs  the  dhdrekaris  or  landholders  paid  a  fixed  rent  which 
the  khot  could  not  increase,  and,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  rent, 
the  khot  could  not  oust  them  from  their  holdings.  In  the  case  of 
the  customaiy  or  yearly  tenants  who  tilled  the  hhoV»  or  khdnUbai 
land,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  check  on  the  khot* a  demands, 
except  the  fear  that  if  too  hard  pressed  they  would  leave  the  village.' 
At  the  begiuning  of  British  rule  this  seems  to  have  been  a  practical 
check  on  over-exaction,  as  people  were  scarce  and  arable  waste  was 
abundant.** 


i 


^  In  Pen  in  1828  there  were  only  6ve  khoti  villsigeB,  four  held  ljy  the  repreaemia- 
tive«  of  Lftkahmanrdv  Eolh&tkar,  the  ntdmlaiddr  who  introduoad  the  light  canh  ntte 
or  na{/di  sMrctsta  By stem^  and  one  by  the  miniafcer  of  Angria.  Mr.  Reid,  2GtU  August 
1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  211  of  1828,  149,  1.5D. 

'  Mr  Dunlop,  Slit  December  182-2,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  64  of  1823,  248.  Mr. 
Dunlop  men  ti  on  a  mr  or  head  kJiots  of  R4ygad  and  Rdjpuri.  If  n  man  got  the 
mauagement  of  a  villBge  for  one  year^  says  Mr.  Dunlop,  he  called  himself  a  khoL  31  at 
December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  64  of  1823,  248.  Mr.  Lestock  Reid,  the 
aubcoUector,  wTote  in  1856  :•  *  The  Koldba  k/wt^i  9«^em  to  have  risen  during  the 
«tate  of  anarchy  which  foUowed  the  revolt  of  these  proviuces  from  tV  -  *'-  rity 
of    the    Eraperora    of    Delhi,    and   to    have    been  the  corrupt     depen  the 

different   riidmlatddr^   who   held   office  in  those  daya,    wboae  favoui'  tj  ued 

by  aBSJBtiug  in  their  exactions  till  they  were  enabled  by  degrees  to  become  tliemBelvei 
responsible  for  the  revenue  of  one  or  more  villages.  These  they  managed  to  retain  ao 
long  as  they  could  meet  the  fresh  impoaition*  exacted  by  caoh  new  mamlatddr,  whose 
term  of  office  ieldom  extended  over  three  or  four  years  and  whose  object  was  oonfeesedly 
to  realize  as  large  a  sum  aa  be  possibly  could  under  anv  pretence  whatever/  Mr.  Rei<^ 
7th  July  185G|in  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Rec.  20.  part  4  of  1856,  141<)-1417,  For  oth«r 
opinions  as  #o  the  position  of  the  Eol^ba  or  north  Konkan  revenue  farmers^ 
above,  p.  172* 

»  See  Mr.  Dunlop,  3Ut  December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roe,  S4  of  1823.  24S, 

*Mr.   Gibeme,  5th  April  1837,  Bom,  ^ov.  Rev.   Eec.   775  of   1837,265-2^7.     „ 
Gibeme  held  that  some  of  the  KoUba  Mo/*  held   grants  from  Bijdpur  as   far   back 
the  sixteenth  century.     Btit  the  land  north  of  the  SAvitri  was  at  that  time  under 
Ahmadnagar.    See  above,  pw  172L 

5  Mr.  Datdop,  Slst  December  1822,  Bora.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  64  of  1823,  248-250.  Mr. 
Dunlop  says,  *  the  yearly  tenants  are  subject  to  all  the  oppressioua  of  the  same  class  la 
other  places.*  • 

<iSeeMr.  Dunlop,  loth  August  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  121  of  1826,  89*4I» 
Mr.  Eeid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev*  Hec,  211  of  1828, 160-163. 
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In  1824  (10th  Jul}^)   Mr.  Harrison,  the  second  assistant  collector, 

described  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  Vdnsi,  Hamrdpur,  and 

Pen,  all  in  the    present  Pen,   as  highly  cultivated  and  exceedingly 

productive*^     To  the  north  and  east  of  Sankshi  or  Pen  the  land  was 

aore  wooded  and  barren,  and  much  crossed  by  ravines  and  rocky  hills, 

among  the  hills  were  nooks  tOIed  with  care  and  yielding  good 

of  rice.    Though  the  land  was  highly  cultivated  the  people 

~WeTe  extremely   poor.     The   husbandmen   lived  in    the    meanest 

1  hovels,  bamboo  frames  plastered  with  mud,  a  miserable  picture  of 
poverty.  In  the  petty  division  of  Ydnsi,  in  the  extreme  north-west 
p£  the  sub-division,  there  was  scarcely  a  house  which  had  a  brick  or 
k  piece  of  timber.  The  number  of  liquor-shops  had  increased  since 
Bie  beginning  of  British  rule,  otherwise  there  were  no  signs  of 
greater  comfort.  As  a  body  the  people  were  the  idlest,  most 
drunken,  profligate,  and  quarrelsome  class  in  the  district,* 

In  the  south  of  the  district  there  was  much  arable  waste,  and 

people  were  even  poorer  than  in  the  north.     The  half   empty 

jfGQ  were  scenes  of  disease  and  poverty.     This  state   of  wretch- 

aess  was  due  to  high  and  uneven  assessment,  added  to  the  heat 

"  UTihealthiness  of  the  country  and  to  a  serious  scarcity  of  water,^ 

The  early  years  of  British  rule  seem  to  have  been  a  time  of  little 

prosperity.     Owing  to  the  poverty  of   the  people,   the   ravages  of 

feholera  and  small-pox,  and  the  negligence   of  mdnilatddrs  a  large 

portion   of  the  revenue  remained   outstanding,   and   in   1828  was 

considered  irrecoverable.* 

As  in  Thana  and  Ratnagiri,  the  rates  and  system  of  collectmg  the 

Bvenue    were    allowed    to    remain    unaltered,  until  a  trustworthy 

aowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  countiy  could  be  gained.     The 

I   administrative  change  was,  in  1824    and  the  following  years, 

appointment    of     stipendiary     village   accountants    or    ialdtis 

to  villages   managed   direct   with   the   peasant   proprietors,      The 

result  of  this  change  was  not  at  first  satisfactory.     In  1828,  though 

in  Mr.  Reid'a  opinion  they  were  a  useful  check  on  the  demands  of 

village  farmers  and  headmen,  village  accountants  w^ere  of  no  use  in 

^^rillages  whose  lands  were  entirely  under  Government  management* 

^Hn  such  cases  the  accountant  took  the  place  of  the   revenue  farmer 

^H|^^rranged  yearly  with  the  landholder  for  the  cultivation  of  the 

r  •• '^"' '        •"' "- 

*  The  Britiah  Ijmda  of  north  Pen  were,  at  thie  time  and  appikreutly  until  1840, 
xed  with  Anma*B  vilUgea.  Throe  of  the  petty  dlviBionw,  Chimin khal,'l>urg- Ha veli, 
d  VAkriil  had  only  one  British  village  ©aon.  Mr.  HarriBon,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  ficc* 
1  of  1825,  127-128. 

Harmon,  10th  Joly  1824,  Bora,  Gov.  new  Kec.  121  of  1825,  128,  140. 
[r.  Dnnlop,  15th  August  1824,  Bum.  Gow  Rev,  Rec\  121  of  IS25,  40-41  ;  Mr.  Reid^ 
AugUHt  1828,  Bom.  Gov,  R^v.  Rec.  2*1  of  162S,  162. 

*  Mr-  Keid,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  l828,  187.  The  chief  years  of  outstanding 
tiftlanoeB  were,  1819-20  with  Rs.  13,395,  1822-23  with  Ra.  12,229,  1823-24  with 
R«.  ii2.379.  1825-26  T^ith  Ra.  29,602,  and  1826-27  with  R«.  23.763.  After  this, 
outflti^fulings  were  never  higher  than  Ra,  7400,  and  after  the  transfer  of  Kol^ba  to  Th&na 

M  o  about  Rs.  3000.     In   1837,  of  a  total  of  Rb.  1/^2,000,   it  waa  expected  that 

I    would  be  realiaed.  Mr  Gibeme'a  ^tatenienta,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec*  775  of 
[tn-^i,  ^k.^  2t>H.  The»e  ftgnres  are  for  the  whole  British  KoUba  of  that  time,  that ia the 
rec  inb-diviidona,  SitiKfihi,  Rdjpuri»  and  B^ygad^ 
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or  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  grain.     He  thus  acted 
in  the  twofold  capacity  of  manager  and  accountant.     The  uiabulkari  ^ 
and  Government  clerks    might  exercise  some  trifling  control,  buij 
the  actual  management  of  the  village  rested  with  the  accountant. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  KoMba  villages,  as  the  headmao-l 
was  only  a  nominal  officer  whose  functions  had  fallen  into  disuse^ f 
and  who   in   point   of   intelligence    or   capital   was   not  above  thai 
fanmblest  Kunbi.     The  rental  of  directly-managed  villagee  had  heenl 
falling  for  several  years.     For   this   there   were   two   cauBes^    thoi 
dishonesty  of  the  accountants   and  the  scarcity  of  tenants.     There 
was  no  control  over  the  accountant.     Lands  not  tilled  by  hereditary  J 
tenants  were  let  out  by  the  accountant,  and  there  was  no  securityfl 
that  he  entered  in  the   accounts  the  whole  of  the  sum  he  received.™ 
Again,  as  the  terms  for  yearly   tenants  were  not  more   favourable    « 
in  directly- man  aged  than   in    farmed  villages,   and   as  in  farmedfl 
villages  the  tenants  received  advances  of  seed  and   money,  which V 
could   not   be  attempted   by   a  Government  agent,   it   was    most 
difficult     to    get    yearly    tenants   in     directly-managed    villages. 
Another  source    of    loss  was   in  the  disposal  of  the  grain  rents. 
This  grain  was  delivered  by  the  landholders  to   the  accountant  in 
the  village  and  was  sold   by   pal)lic  auction,     llie   buyer  had   to 
bear  the  cost  of  carrpng  it  to  the  nearest  place  of  export,  and 
the  price  was  usually  trifling  and  much  below  the  established  rate 
at  which  the  rental  was  calculated.     As  a  remedy  for  these  ovils^  * 
Mr.   Reid  suggested  that  these  villages  should   be  fanned  far  a 
certain  period  at  a  yearly  increasing  rent,  until  the  rent  reached  tho 
highest  point   which  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  th< 
countiy  allowed.     Mr.  Reid  had  littkt  doubt  that  in  five  ur  siic  yes 
the  villages  whose  revenues  had  been  declining  would,  if  leased, 
yield  their  full  rental,  while  the  people  would  be  better  off  under  a 
farmer  whose  profit-s  depended  on  his  conduct  to  his  tenants  than 
under  a  Government  agent  who  had  little  personal  interest  in  tho 
prosperity  of   the  village.^     Mr.  Reid's  proposal   which  applied   to 
tho    whole   of  the   Konkan   was   carried  out   in  a  few   villages  ia 
Salsette.*    The  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,   and  partly 
for   this   reason  partly  apparently  from    the   difficulty    of    finding) 
any  one  willing  to  take  villages  in  lease,  the  scheme  for  seveiul' 
years  (1833)  made  little  progress.     It  was  afterwards  considerably] 
extended^  as  by  1830  there  were  as  many  as  20^  leased  villages  ii 
Pen  and  eighty-seven  in  R^jpuri. 

During  these  years,  in  the  Sdnkshi  or  Pen  villages,  except  thai 
revenue    farming   had    been  stopped,    the  mtes    and    system    of 
collecting  tho  land  revenue  were   unchanged.     In   1828  in  Sanksh 
or  Pen  the* regular  assessment  was  calculated  at  a  certain  qaantityj 
of  grain  on  the  big  ha  j  and  was  paid  partly  in  grain  partly  iu  money.' 
This  was  the  custom  throughout  ihe  district,^     Tho  special  reduced 


I  Mr.  Bold,  26th  Augnat  1828,  m  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec  211  of  1828,  153-158. 

«  Mr.  Rcid,  12tli  Au^fust  1830,  MS.  SeL  KJO,  8Sh 

>  Mr.  Roid»  26tb  August  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Roc.  211  of  18281,  144- R^. 
According  to  another  report  (6tli  Dec€m4:>er  1828,  Litbogranhed  Paper,  6-8),  in  Ven 
commutation  Mraa  unknoHii  und  the  revenaii  was  received  in  kirui  The  part  mejitione " 
m  til©  text  Hi  taken  in  cash  was  probably  Irom  this  Avchitgad  %nllage»  of  Pen, 
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cash  rates  which  had  been  introdaccd  by  Latshtnanrilv  Kolhatkar 
ind  others  of  the  Peshwa's  revenue  farmers  in  PoUj  though  never 
[jrmally     sanctioned    by   the    Peshwa^s     government,    had    been 
i>ntinued,*     The  system    under    which    the    salt  rice  hinds  were 
arveyod  every  yeai'  was  open  to  fraud*     But  as  the  tillao^e  area 
Faried  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  rainfall,  and  as  the  land- 
holders had  not  capital  enough  to  pay  an  average  revenue  in  a  bad 
ifion,  no  other  arrangement  but  a  yeai*ly  survey  seemed  possible. 
tn  the  fair  season  the  holders  of  the  salt  rice  lands  found   work  in 
the  Pen  salt  pans.     But  this  double  employment  seemed  to  profit 
them  little.     Their  way  of  living  and   their  homo  comforts  were 
ittle   different  from  those  of  the  same  class   elsewhere,*     Under 
former    government,     in  part    of     Pen,    some    Mdrwdr    and 
lujarat  Vania  had  bought  the  right  to  supply  the  villagers  with 
Jroceries.     Besides  selling  groceries,  these  men  bought  grain  at 
prices  much  below  the  market  rates.     The  Government  profit  from 
lis  monopoly  was  only  from  £50  to  £00  {Rs.  500 -Rs.  600),  and 
ir.  Reid  recommended  that  the  monopoly  should  be  abolished.* 
Two  peculiar  practices  were  in   force   in  the  southern  districts* 
The  rice  lands,  instead  of  being  classified,  were  charged  at  the  uniform 
^Ingha  rate  of  8|  mans  in  Rdjimri,  and  at  from  eight  to  ten  mans  in 
^^Rdygad.    This  practice  had  the  effect  of  throwing  much  of  the  poorer 
^^kuds  out  of  tillage.  Formerly,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  in  Rdjpuri 
^Rr  Boha  and  in  Raygad  or  Mahad,  when  a  landholder  moved  from  one 
^^art  of  the  district  to  another,  his  rent  payments  wore  taken  from  the 
rental  of  bis  old  and  added  to  tho  rental  of  his  new  village.     This 
practice,  which  was  known  as  ilhardbdd  or  rent  deduction,  ceased 
^JJb^  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but   the  great  inequality  in 
at  which  it  had  caused   remained.     Many  of  the  Tillages 
re  burdened  with  the  extra  rental  were  thrown  on  the  handa 
of  Government,   while   the   farmers  of    those  villages   from  which 
the  assessment  had  been  deducted  realized  specially  largo  profits. 
The  only  remedy  was  a  new  survey  and  assessment**     In  the  south, 
thongh  the  MioH  system   wns   general,  there  were  a  large  number 
^^f  small  proprietors  or   dlidrthiiris.^      All  over    the   south  of  the 
^BUstrict  in   Roba,   Mdngaou^  and  Mahad,  i^any  khoti  vilhiges  were 
^Bjiianaged    by    Government  accountants,    either    because  of    some 
^^oispute  in  the  farmer^s  family  or   because   the  khot  had  failed  to 
^^pay  the  rental.     In   some   of  these    Government-managed  villages 
I  ^  the  whole  village   was    under   the  khot,    in   others  the  village  waa 
l^bnixed^  part    of    the   laud    being   held   by    the  khot    and   part  by 
^Bieasant  proprietors,®     On  the    transfer    of    these  sub-divisions  to 
^Bliana  in  1830  more  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their 
^improvement.  The  outstanding  balances  which  had  been  colisiderable 
were  reduced  to  abont  £300  (Rs.  3000)  a  year,^  and  the  rise  in 
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>  Mr.  Reid,  2fith  August  182S,  Bora,  Oov,  R«v.  R«c.  2U  of  1828,  145-14^ 
«  Mr.  Reid,  2Gth  Augiiat  182S,  Boio.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  211  of  1828,  150-151* 

>  Bom.  Gtw.  Rev.  Rcc.  211  of  hS'JS,  151*152. 


.  -m.  Gov.  Rcw  Reo.  211  of  1828,  172-174. 
m.  Gov,  Rev.  Rcc.  2U  of  I8l'8,  160- IGL 

.  ;  k--'J.S    152*  153t 

I  :ii  Rs.  W8,   I83l>:{2  Ra.  .IfKM,  1832*33  R»,  2768,  1833-34 
.  2164.  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Kca  775  of  1637,  263, 
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produce  prices,  and  in  1836  the  abolition  of  transit  duties,  se 
hare  been  accompanied  by  a  consideniblo  increase  of  population  an* 
spread  of  tillage.^  Still  much  of  the  country  was  waste  and  wil 
Tho  hilljr  tracts  north  of  Janjira,  writes  Major  Jervis  in  183Sj 
though  rich  are  so  overrun  with  forest,  brushwood,  bamboos  an' 
lemon  grass,  and  the  ripening  crops  are  so  exposed  to  the  attacks  ol 
locusts,  deer,  bears,  and  wild  hogs,  water  is  so  scarce  and  th 
population  so  reduced  by  former  wars,  mismanagement^  an^ 
oppression,  that  there  is  little  tillage,^ 

In  1836,  in  consequence  of  the   discovery  that  the  Th^na  assess* 
ment  stood  in  urgent  need  of  reduction,  Mr.  J,  M,  Davies,  who  had 
conducted  the  Thdna  inquiries,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sjstem 
of  land  revenue  in  Sdnkshi  or  Pen,  R^jpuri  that  is  Roha  and  part 
Mangaon,  and  Raygad  that  is  Mahdd  and  part  of  Mdngaon, 

In  the  Sdnkshi  or  Pen  sub-division  of  167  villages,  57|  wei 
held  by  hereditary  khots^  20 J  were  leased  for  short  periods, 
nineteen  were  alienated,  and  seventy  were  managed  direct  by 
Government  officers**  Tho  land  in  alienated  and  cash  rent  villages 
was  measured  by  the  acre  or  full  higha  of  twenty -five  pdndg,  and 
farmed  and  peasant-held  villages  by  the  short  or  kacha  hifjha  o\ 
twenty  pdnds  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre.  The  measurements  seem 
have  been  fairly  accurate.  The  cash  acre  rates,  winch  as  alread; 
noticed  were  a  partial  alienation,  were  moderate  varying  from  6x,  t 
15i?.  (Rs.  3  -  Rs.  7J).®  Besides  these  cash  payments,  extra  levies  t( 
hereditary  district  officers  or  jamhiddra  amounted  to  about  74< 
(S  as.)  in  cash  and  7^  pdylts  of  rice  on  each  blyha. 

The  regular  rates  in  kind  were  with  few  exceptions  12  mai 
2  pdylis  on  the  full  bigha  of  25  pdnds,  and  13  mans  3  pdijlh  on  th< 
smaller  higha,^  Of  this  whole  amount  about  two- thirds  seem  t 
have   been   original   assessment   and   one-third  additional  cessee, 


I 


*  The  change  between  tbc  hvXt  empty  villngcfl  in  1624  and  the 
papulation  and  scanty  rioe  laniia  of  1837  &ecm«  to  imply  Bome  influx  of  husband 
The  abolition  of  transit  dues  rcureaentod  in  some  of  the  inland  parts  a  reductid 
about  thirty  percent  on  a  hnebandman^i  paymentv  See  Th4na  Statistical  Account  J 
XIII.  Part  It  581.  592.  The  khandi  price  of  tho  Ijcst  rice  rose  from  Ra.  12-110  in 
1828-29  to  Eh,  1G  in  1834-35  and  to  Rs.  18^5-4  in  1936*37.     Bom,  Gov.  Sel  VIL  12. 

*  Konkan,  98*  Major  Jer\'ia'  remarku  seetn  to  apply  only  to  the  hilly  parta  of  thd 
northern  districta. 

s  Almost  all  of  these  Ihoii  villages  were  in  NAgothna^  which  by  village  transfer 
had  become  British  property  partly  in  1830  and  i>artlv  in  1833.   *Most  of  the  khot4  i 
thia  tdiiika  reside  in  NAgothna  mfihdL     In  tliis  mahm  moat  of  the  villages  are  farme 
and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  dhdrekarU*     Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  18"" 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  775  of  1837,  31(J, 

*  Mr.  Dftvi*9,  18th  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Reo.  775  of  1837,  351.         

*  Of  2604  full  frj^Ad^held  under  these  fipeeially  light  cash  rates,  1^  paid  Rb.  7-1 
the  hifjha,  twenty-Beven  Ra.  6,  1863  Rs.  5,  Jour  Rb.  4-8,  232  Rs.  4,  40i  Rs.  3-8,  aud 
436  Rb.  3.  Mr.  Davie*,  18th  January  183"J,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Roc.  775  of  1837,  351.       j 

^  The  reaaon  of  this  seeming  anomaly  is  that  tlie  ceaaes  or  txibtls  on  the  standardi 
or  kacfta  bifjha  were  much  heavier  than  on  the  paka  hujha.     Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Reo,  77fl 
of  1837,  352. 

^  The  details  in  one  example  are,  net  asaeBSment  8  mans,  btihtU  4  metn^,  ^HiHtUa 
pdyUf,  deshmttkh's  and  deshpdmie's  claim  7|  pdyiU,  rhaudhrVi  claim  2  ftdjfitJ*,  lots 
19  mans  SJ  pdylis,     Mr.  Davioa,   18th«  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Ree.  775 
1S37,  352.    In  one  case  the  total  on  a  full  bi^hawM  VI  mamHpdyi^^'     Olt 
^3-354* 
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be  holders  were  supposed  to  bo  able  to  pay  these  extremely  high 
ifces,  because  they  held  extra  upland  and  rice  land.  But  in 
Mr,  Davies'  opinion^  in  some  parts  of  the  sub-dirision  there  were  do 
Buch  offsets  and  in  no  part  were  the  offsets  of  any  importance.  In 
armed  or  khoti  villages  the  yearly  tenants  paid  the  farmer  three-fifths 
".  the  produce.  There  were  no  outstandings,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
breesure  of  population  on  the  small  area  of  good  rice  land.  The 
lation  was  abundant  and  good  land  was  scanty.  Peasant 
jrietors  or  dhdrehxris  were  forced  to  pay  the  heavy  rents  or  lose 
iieir  holdings.  Of  the  57 1  villages  held  by  hereditary  khots,  16i 
rere  alienated  in  pawn  or  mortgage  and  managed  by  moneylenders, 
ad  1 1  of  two  others  had  been  sold.^  On  the  wholej  Mr.  Davies 
j[ht  the  rates  higher  in  Sdnkshi  than  in  any  other  of  the  three 
Iba  sub-divisions.  No  cultivators  could  pay  them  unless  the 
^land  was  very  good,  and  no  cultivators  could  pay  them  in  any  case 
and  thrive,^ 

In  the  Chatisi  petty  division  the  people  were  wretchedly  poor, 

aked,  and  totally  without  comforts.    They  derived  no  proiit  from 

varktw  land  which  was  yearly  surveyed  and  paid  for.  Much  land 

^as  waste.     Of  the  whole   produce   probably   two-thirds  came  to 

Jovemmont.     It  was  distressing  to  think  what  the  people  suffered 

a  bad  year,'* 

In  Rdjpuri,  of  326  villages  219  were  held  by  hereditary  khots,  eighty- 
eeveu  were  leased  on  short  periods^  and  twenty  were  managed  by  the 
[lamlatdar.     In  the  219  farmed  villages  the  rental  was  supposed  to 
as  high  as  could  possibly  be  paid.     One -fourth  of  it  was  payable 
an  old  commutation  rate,  known  as  the  hhen'ki  hhdv,  which  had  for 
bout  ten  years  been  Rs.  2  a  kJiandi  al)Ove  the  average  commutation 
tasar  rate.     Except  in  very  bad  years,  as  in  1824  and  1825, 
^missiona  were  seldom  granted.     In  1836  a  nominal  abatement  had 
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[  Mr.  Da%nea,  18th  January  183",  Rev,  Rec  775  of  1837,  354*356, 

i  the  SAakahi  sub-di^'ifiioa  occoants  were  settled  on  actnal  measuremeiit  in  every 

inch  as  taking  iu  new  loud,  tlu'owing   up  Lind,  and  cUiinit^g  abatements.     The 

&eut,  therefore,  ttzfgether  with  extra  cesaes  amounted  to  1*2^  Tiian*t  the  bitjha  In 

,  13  matis  in  H&mrApur,  and  13i  majuf  in  ChatisL.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Eec.  775  of 

7.314  31-^ 

'  The  Inr  '        '  '  '        'i  lod  of  Pen  waagootl,  buttheprodace  was  certainly  not 

gual  to  p  ^anient  aa   12^    rxm/w  the  l/h f /m,  &nd  Qven  if  it  waa, 

ifi*>^  ,..u  .    ....   -,, ...... Lor  a*  a  profit.     In  the  HamrApnr  petty  dirifiiou  there 

rfcaaou  to  t^Ucro  that  if  the  land  waa  8urvoyed  a  considerable  dedciency 

the  result.     The  onhr  reason  why  the  people  could  aJford  to  pay  the  heavy 

ftastsimeot  of  ]3manM  the  hitjha,  woa  that  the  petty  division  contained  out  a  amaU 
L  quantity  of  haid  capable  of  cultivation,  and^  heavy  as  the  land  tax  waa,   the  people 
■pero  UDWiirmg  to  throw  np  the  land.     The  people  of  Hamrdpnr  were  very  badly  off. 
the  Gov'crnmi^nt  villages  of  Chatiai,  Pen,  an*l  Hamr^purf  the  land  ongs  cultivated 
i'l  ,.-.,.*,,   amoQiite*!  to  49S  bighda.  In  the  NAgothna  petty  division  where 
lcd»  moat  of  the  villflge»  were  farmed  and  there  was  a  oooddorable 
r^     The  a»8eB«ment  paid  by  the  dhdrekorU  was  very  heavy.     It 
13  matm  uji  n  fuD   bitjha  of  25  paivh.  *  In  this  petty  division  also  the  land  waa 
liftle  mor^  than  was  actually  paid  for  by   the  dhdrekaria.     These  circnmatanoes 
to  recommend  that  a  speedy  and  liberal  redaction  should  be  made  in 
,  i\nd  Chatisi ;  that  the  crop-share  or  ahhavni  system  of  NAgothna  be 
...}...i:  :.,.♦,.,.,  .  fm(j  jjjj^^  dkdrekark  ahuuld  have  the  option  of  hiiving 
[  I,  'ind  aafiessedt  rather  than  adopt  the  only  alternative  of 

g  the  conntry.     Mr.   Daviest  ith  March  1^37,  Born. 


.  B«v. 
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booa  allowed  to  make  up  in  the  crop  for  the  great  rise  of  prices.'  la 

the  eighty -seven  viliagea  which  were  let  on  short  ItaiLses,  one-fourth  of 
the  rental  was  made  payable  at  the  snmo  old  cominaiation  rate  (lis.  M 
a  khiindi)  aa  in  the  farmed  villag:ca.     In  many  of  tliese      '' 
lesaeea   paid  the  fiill  amount  If  vru»d  from  the  people,  t 
margin     of     protit     being     unpaid     labour    and    other     irreg-uhir 
oesaas,^     The  khois  took  from  their  yearly  tenants  three* fifths  o£ 
the  whole  crop.     Of  the  219  hereditary  farmed  villages  59 J  wei 
managed  by   profesBional  moneylenders  and  corn  dealers.     In  the 
twonty  villa£r»!H  uianatjed  by  the  mdmlatddr  the  land  was  partly  held 
by  permanr  '  'art ly  by  yearly  tenants.  The  '*nt 

holders,  or  -m  paid  less  than  eleven  or  ts  ina 

the  acre  or  full  higka  uf  twenty-five  pdnds.     Of  thia  rental,  as  in 
S^nkfihi,  about  twu-thirds  were  the  original  rent  and  one-third 
additional  cesses.^  Besides  this  rental,  all  of  which  aeema  to  have  been! 
taken  in  grain,  there  was  apparently  a  money  cess  or  galldpatf^      -   ^ 
to  about  Ss.  (Rs.  IJ)  a  full  bi^ha  or  6s.  (Ra.  3)  the  khandi,^ 
tenants  in  villages  managed  by  Government  officers  paid  one- 
the  crop.     The  estimate  was  made  while  the  crop  was  stam      _ 
If  the  husbandman  agreed  to  pay  the  commutation  price  of  the  aeasoa 
the  matter  was  settled.     If  the  husbandman  did  not  agree,  his  sharai 
of  the  crop  was  sold  by  auction  and  the  highest  bidder  went  round 
and  gathered  the  grain*      In  farmed  villages,  besides  his  one-half 
fihare,  the  farmer  claimed  an  extra  allowance  as  landlord  and  a     , 
measure  fee  called /f?^/,-r.  or  a  grain  payment  instead  of  unpaid  labours 
or  veth,   Alnogether  the  farmer  got  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole ^ 
outturn.    When  the  division  was  made  the  tenant  was  allowed  to 
take  away  as  large  an  armful  of  grain  as  he  could  carry ,^  In  Rajpuri 
the  varkas  land,  when  included  in  fixed  tenancies,  was  held  in  the 
same  indefinite  manner  as  in  Rdygad.     Otherwise   the  custom  was 
to  fix  the  rental  by  abhdvni  that  is  an  estimate  based  on  inspection. 
One-third  and  eveu  one-fourth   on    bad  lands  was   the  rate  taken 
by  Government.  The  khot^  made  their  own  agreements  with  the! 
tenants-at-will.     The  bigha  rate  for  hemp  was  below  lis.  (Rs.  7)»* 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Ree.  775  of  1S37,  343-344.     Both  village  farniers  and  peawmt 
holden  eeem  to  have  been  aUowed  to  choose  between  the  grain  and  th©  commute] 
caBli  payments.     Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  090  of  183ti.  43. 

*  Mr.  Daviea  mentiotiB  two  caaes  iu  8uprK)rt  of  this  statement^  Farmera  offered  lol 
take  five  villages  in  lease,  though  the  whole  rental  from  authorised  aources  waa  tiiyt»J 
more  than  one  khandi  a  village  m  excesa  of  what  thuy  were  willing  to  pay.  In  thol 
other  case  a  farmer  threw  up  a  village,  because  the  unpaid  labour  cess  had  been  ( 
aboUsbed,  Thia  cess  had  been  worth  Ka.  600  on  one  village.  Bom,  Uov,  Rev.  Rea  775  ' 
Ofl  837.  344-345,  348. 

*  In  Aahtmni  the  dcfeuls  wore :  Original  asseavment  8  wrt«^  6  itfiylh,  ten  per  cent 
%lahiza  on  half  of  thia  5|  jtdylif^  ndhatra  or  6^  per  cent  3,}  prhjJU*  inntihdMra  \  \  pdt/Ua^ 
de^hmukhi  5  pdylij^,  excess  of  eominutatinii  7  f*^^jf*^.  ^nirt/th  4 piifjlii*,  total  10  m^ir;,f  7 J 
pdiflU,  In  lalaGosdlaand  Niv  .  original  S  ma /j  ^  '  '>yikM 
^  pdtfliSj  rnrktla  3}  }:HiyU\  tot  s  there  waa  th«  tion 
e3Ece«'^  ■"?  *'i'  money  f^j^^rf/y<f//<.     ;,..,  iJ.*,.^..  ...  .v.,.  i,-.c.  77^  of  1837,  ;^i-^w    ,.i^, 

* 'I  I  "   at  this  time  (1835)  wiis  to  pay  in  grain.     Mr.  Pitt,  25th  September 

183ri,  V.  Rev.  Ree.  ti%  of  I836\  43. 

'  The  ekti'ii  allowance  was  one  vmn  the  khandi  and  the  fee  waa  J  m<'  ting 

together   with  the  half  share   to  1 1  j  rtminJi  the   khandi  of  20  maiu.     1  v.  i  ot 

grain  amomitad  on  an  average  to  on««thinl  of  a  maw.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  R«t-\  7 7  it  ot  1S37, 
310,  312,  347. 

*  Mr.  Daviea,  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  313-314. 
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In  the  305  villages  of  Rdygad,  now  Mahdd  and  part  of  Mangaon,* 
261  were  held  by  revenue  farmers,  of  which  01 J  had  been  mortgaged 
or  sold  to  monevlenders  and  grain  dealers.^  The  average  bigha 
rate  on  rice  lana  varied  from  14«.  ll^d.  (Rs.  7-7-6)  in  Govela  to 
£1  5«.  lOJrf,  (Rs.  12-14-11)  in  Kondvi,  The  rental  was  entered  in 
commutation  rates^  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  paid  in  kind.  The  rental 
was  partly  the  original  assessment  and  partly  extra  cesses.  The 
extra  cesse»,  which  like  the  original  assessment  seem  to  have  been 
taken  in  kind,  varied  from  about  33  to  98  per  cent.*  These  extra 
charges  had  apparently  been  added  to  realise  the  rent  of  land  that 
had  been  brought  under  tillage  since  the  last  survey.  Mr,  Daviea 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  an  unrecorded  spread  of  tillage  that 
enabled  the  people  to  go  on  paying  such  crushiug  rates.  At  first 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  actual  tillage  area  was  in  rice 
I  lands  twice  as  great  as  the  recorded  area,  and  in  uplands  three  times 
^^M  great.  Bat  he  afterwards  found  that  much  of  the  tillage  area 
^Hiad  been  lately  measured^  and  that  the  relief  must  have  been  much 
^Htes  than  he  had  supposed.  That  the  rents  were  very  high  was 
^nproved  by  the  fact   that,  when  land   was  let   to   yearly   tenants, 

*  There  were  eight  petty  diviaione,  Govela  with  26  villages,  Veiiir  with  18,  Turel 
with  24,  Nathe  with  30,  Kondvi  unth  46,  Goregaon  with  30,  BirvAdi  with  86.  and 
MahAd  with  39.     Bom.  Gov,  Kev.  Rec.  776  of  1837,  322-323. 

«  See  Mr.  Davie*'  Report  of  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837, 
20L  The  details  for  Biygad  ara  not  given  separately  ;  they  ore  the  margin  betweeo 
those  for  BAjpuri  aad  Sinloihi  and  the  total. 

Koldba  ViUagts,  1837, 
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Govornment  cUimed  lialf  of  the  produce  beeidea  the  straw,  and 
thftt  in  farmed  Tillages  the  yearly  tenant  got  only  twelve  mans  oat 

of  thirty  or  eight  out  of  twenty.* 

In  Biygad^  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  yearly  tenants  i 
OovTimrnent  villages  generally  paid  half  the  crop.     The  division  w« 
made  by  the  village  accountant  when  the  crop  was  standing. 
the  landholder  did  not  agree  to  the  accountant's  estimate,  the  grain 
was  cut  and  thrashed  and  an  equal  division  made,  after  deducting  the 
amount  remiired  for  seed  which  was  given  back  to  the  en '  It 

waa  in  the  hasbandmau^s  choice,  by  paying  a  little  over  tL  utad 

half,  to  cot  and  thrash  his  crop  at  his  leisure.  This  system  known 
as  ahhdvni  or  grain -estimate  was  attended  with  two  evils.  Too  much 
power  was  left  with  the  accountant,  and,  when  the  accountant  had 
ft  large  charge,  the  husbandmen  of  some  villages  suffered  by  no 
being  able  to  cut  their  rice  till  it  was  over-ripe.*  Sever 
considerations  seemed  to  show  that  many  of  the  huslmndmeii 
suffering  from  excessive  rates.  In  Mahdd  and  M^gaon  the  gen 
condition  of  the  lower  classes^  the  considerable  quantity  of  lan3 
under  attachment,  and  the  freqaoncy  of  distraints  showed  that  th^ 
present  state  of  the  assessment  was  not  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  information  collected  for  the  three 
Bub-diviaions  (Sankshi  or  Pen,  Rdjpuri  or  Roha  and  Mdngnon,  and 
Ry^gad  or  M^ngaon  and  Mahdd),  it  seemed  that  the  peasant-holde 
was  taxed  very  heavily,  and  that  the  state  of  the  yearly  tenant  both  < 
the  peasant-holder  and  of  the  farmer  was  still  more  wretched.  The 
seldom  received  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  and  in  many 
these  rates  were  levied  in  fields  which  the  tenant  bad  turned  froB 
dry-crop  into  rice  land.  Among  the  extortions  practised  by  the  kl 
were  the  demand  of  an  exti'a  share  instead  of  the  unpaid  labour 
the  exaction  of  twenty.five  per  cent  interest  on  all  money  loans,  and 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  all  grain  advances.  ^  The  existing  state  of  things 
was  one  of  extreme  tyranny.  It  might  in  Mr.  Davies'  opinion  be 
amended  either  by  a  fresh  survey  or  by  allowing  the  yearly  teuanta 
to  become  permanent  tenants,  on  their  promise  to  pay  the  assessmeatj 
which  the  land  was  deemed  capable  of  Doaring.^  ■ 

In  forwarding  Mr.  Davies'  reports  Mr.  Gibeme,  the  Collector  o* 
Thdna,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Davies  had  proved  that  the 
power  of  the  revenue  farmers  to  oppress  and  rackrent  their  tenants 
was  much  gi'eater  than  it  had  been  under  the  Peshwa.  Mr.  G  iberne 
thought  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  much  greater  respect  shown 
to  rights  by  the  British  than  by  the  former  Government.  Peasant 
proprietors  sublet  their  lands  at  rents  from  one-tjuarter  to  one-half 
as  much  Vgain  as  the  Government  demand.  And  in  many  cases  the 
first  tenant  sublet  the  land  to  an  under-tenant.  Tlie  cause  of  this 
was  the  abundance  of  the  popu]ation  and  the  scantiness  of  the  rioM 

^  Mr.  B/iviea,  5th  January  1837,  Bom,  Oov.    Rev.   Eoc   775    of  IS37,  340.     The 
aweBament  Iq  R&ygad  and  tUj^un  wm  b«ftv^.     But.  unlike  some  jmrtd  of  Sdnkahi 
the  holdings  in  tbefl«  sub-divisions  ooaijunei  more  land  than  was  paid  for,  whici 
helped  tho  cultivator  to  pay  the  reotftl.  Mr,    Daviea,  4th   Morch   1S37,   Bom.  Go^ 
Rev.  Rec.  776  of  1837,  308.  »  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Uec  775  of  1837.  305,  312. 

«  Mr,  Daviea,  4th  Mftrch  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Heo.  775  of  1837,  207    304. 


^■ftnd.     The  yearly  tenants  or  makidvdlda  held  either  from  tbo  revenue 

^farmer  or  from  the  peasant  proprietor*     They  made  the  best  bargain 

they   could,  but  it  was  always  a  bad   bargain*     Under  tho  most 

favourable  circumstances  they  kept  about  one-half  of  the  crop,  but 

many  of  them  did  not  realize  more  than  a  few  nians  from  each  bigha, 

I      They  generally  helped  each  other  at  tho  sowing  seasoUj  working 

together  in  bauds  and  so   leaving  time  to  engage  in  wood  and  grass 

cutting  and  other  forms  of  labour.    Mr*  Giberno  did  not  agree  with 

Mr.  Davies  that  the  very  high  rates  in  Mahdd  were  neutralised  by 

the  possession  of  land  not  entered  in  the  Government  books.     TLq 

^^hought  that  the  area  of  unrecorded  land  was  small,  and  that  moat 

^Bf  the  profit  came  from  the  tillage  of  uplands.     Tho  variety  in  the 

^Hatos  of  assessment  in  different  parts  of  the  sub-division  was  duo  to 

^Bie  fact  that  the  rates  had  been  fijced  by  mdmlatddra  acting  each  on 

Ws  own  opinion, 

Mr.  Giberne  was  convinced  that  correct  measurements  would 
iow  that  the  existing  rates  were  excessive.  A  fresh  survey  would 
costly  and  would  leave  openings  for  fraud.  But  reduction  was 
udly  called  for  and  he  could  suggest  no  other  plan*  That  a 
lasant-holder  was  able  to  sublet  his  land  at  a  profit  did  not  prove 
t  the  Government  demand  was  not  too  high.  At  the  present 
ivemment  rates  the  farmers  had  to  tax  their  tenants  exorbitantly 
enable  them  to  meet  the  Government  demand  i  and  these  extra 
charges  Government  had  no  means  of  controlling.  Mr.  Giberne 
proposed  that  the  three  aub-divisions  shonld  be  measured,  extra 
ceases  abolished,  and  tho  rates  reduced.^  After  redactions  had  been 
made  the  farmers  might  be  forced  to  keep  their  demands  within 
certain  limits*^  All  uplands  without  distinction  of  crop  should^ 
he  thought,  be  taxed  at  an  uniform  higha  rate  of  3^.  (Es,  \\), 
Mr,  Giberne  was  of  opinion  that  no  interference  was  required 
between   peasant-holders  and   their  tenants.     If  the  Government 

Kemand  was  lowered  and  the  revenue  farmers  demands  were 
jmitedj  tho  tenants  would  get  better  terms  and  the  peasant 
Toprietors  would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  demands.  As 
Bgards  unpaid  labour  or  veih,  it  was  originally  le\ied  from 
peasant  proprietors  as  well  as  from  customary  and  yearly  tenantSj 
Dut  pe^asant  proprietors  had  been  freed  from  it  in  1325-26.  In  the 
case  of  a  revenue  farmer's  tenants  in  some  villages  one   man   from 
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*  Mr.  Gibern6*8  Report,  i2l  of  5th  April  1837*  The  o^Men  Mr.  Giberne  proposed 
to  abolish  violded  n  total  revenue  of  Ra.  74.796,  lis.  20  J  SO  in  S^nkshi  or  Pen, 
"i,  27,632  in  RAjpuri  or  Roha,  and  Rg.  20,984  in  RAygad  or  Mahikl.   The  dotaila  toe, 

i  Hbti  XU.  1 149  ;  aami  Rb,  3285  ;  mr  patU  Ra.  618  ;  kharedi  Rs,  959  ;  vtdp  vartd(a 

^65;  utatni  Ra.    172;  huar  tia^di  Ka.  311  ;   dyaja  Ra.  1908:   ttar  drAhmukhi 

'       t&a.  nSO  ;  kote  vurtdla  Ra.  45;gafl      ''    !^  v  i\93  ;  potddri  R&.  70; 

.,  ,  J«f<«  R«,  19  ;  tcutar  adhori  fis.  22  ;  '  Us.  12  ;  iur  taka  Ra.  5  ; 

llb»  Vi\}^tida  or  rent  for  dd$ldm  Ra,  30.  ,    .^       about  Ra.  GO;  gadgadi 
Ip  varidki  about  Ra,  15;  total  Ra,   20,188,      In  B^jpuri,    galldpatti  Ra.  24,051  ; 
jjam  patti  Ra,   55  ;    vndp  mi-idta    eatimitttdd    Ra.   3240  ;  kumbhdr  ghikdr  Ba.   31; 
tngria  $  Bar  dethimikhi   ain  jama   Ra.    56  ;  hihra   eatmiAtod    Ra.   19  ;  fnhaiapatti 
174  ;  didnd  rdi  Re.  3  ;  $Hb  rtU  Rs.  3  ;  toUl   H«.  27,632.     In  RHygad  or  MfthAd 
,.      -^^   'Q7.     vajani    patti  Ra.  74 ;    nidp  vortakt  Ra.     15&2 ;  mukddami 
<>  Ka.4n  ;  tut  fasklBM,  162;  tolftl  Ra,  26.984,     Mr.   Giberne, 
i,   ..  1  _c.  775  of  1837,  259-260.     * 

*  Bom.  Gov.  R«v,  Bee.  775  of  1837,  277.  282. 
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each  honse  was  required  one  day  a  week  and  a  plough  one  day  i 
the  year.     The  tenant  was  fed  when  he  was  working  for  the  farmei 
In  other  villages  the  actual  Bervico  was  commuted  into  a  yearly 
lery  of  from  Is.  t-o  5*f.  (8  fr^»-Rs,  2^).      Mr,  Giberne  eetimated 
the  unpaid  labottr  cess  was  worth  £1500  (Rs.  15,000)  to  the 
of  the  three  enb-divisiona,*  He  thought  that  anless  the  Govemm 
demand  was  lowered,  the  lev^y  could  not  be  abolished  without  com  pen 
sation.^  Mr.  Gibem©  doubted  if  Pen  was  more  heavily  taxed  than 
other  part«  of  the  district.     The  people  of  Pen  were  in  a  wretched 
state.     But  this  was  greatly  due  to  their  love  of  liquor  on  which  they 
spent  all  their  savings.   He   agreed  with  Mr.  Da  vies  that  liberal 
reductioDB  were  required,  and  that  the  crop  share  or  ahhdvni  sys^m 
should  be  changed  to  an  acre  rate  or  higJuiti? 

In    submitting   the    papers    to    Govennnent   Mr.    Williai 
the  Revenue  Commissioner^  considered  that  they  proved  that  i 
district     was    oppressively    assessed ;    that     under    the    existin 
system  British  subjects  wore  placed  beyond  the  pale   of  Britisl 
protection  j   that  the  Government  was  in  a  great  measure  ignoi 
of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  that  a  class  of  middlemen 
gained  an  excessive  power  of  taxation.      The  regulations  which 
restrained  and   directed  Government  in  collecting  the  revenne  did 
not  restrain  or  direct  the  Konkan  revenue  farmers-     He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Gibome  that  this  abuse  had  arisen  from  the  deference  whi  " 
the  British  Government  showed  to  rights^  however  hurtful  to  th( 
pnblic  interest.     He  agreed  with  Mr,   Giberne  that  a  remedy  wi 
required  and  that  if  an  enactment  was  wanted,  it  ought  to  be  passed! 
A  survey  should  be  made  and  an  inquiry  instituted  into  extra  cesses. 
After  the  survey  the  revenue  farmers  should  be  prevented  from 
levying  more  than  the  survey  rates.     At  the  time  of  survey  the 
practice  of  demanding  unpaid  labour  might  be  stopped*     t- 
the  cesses  the  Collector  recommended  for  repeal  were  uncoi  i 

with  the   land  revenue  and  might,   Mr,  Williamson   thought,  bo  at 
once  abolished.     The  rest,   he  thought,  had   better  remain  till  t 
survey  was  introduced.* 

Government'  agreed  that  the  lands  in  question  were  over-assess 
and  required  a  new    survey  and   Bcttlement.     At  the  same  titni 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  revenue  fsurming 
system   was  altogether   evil.     In  theory   it  was  in  some  respect] 
inferior  to  a  settlement  direct  with  peasant-proprietors  ;  in  practi 
it  appeared  at  least  equally  good.     In  the  years  that  had  passe 
since  the  last   survey   many    abuses    had  crept   in  and  gathen 
head.     One  of  these  abuses  was  that  the  farmers    had  come 
exercise  en  arbitrary    power  over  their  tenants   which  they  hai 
not  originally  enjoyed.     That  the  revenue  farmers  should  have  the 
power  of  indefinitely  increasing  their  demands    on    their  tenani 


ed  I 
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1  SAokshi  R«.  2000,  RAjpuri  R«.  7000,  and  Riygad  Rn,  6000,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev. 
775  of  1837.  280,  »  Bom.  Gov.  R«v.  Rec.  775  of  18S7,  280. 

•  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Ret.  775  of  1837,^283 -284, 

•  Mr.  WiUiftroaon,  5S3  of  lOth  April  1837,  Bom.Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775 of  1887,211-211 

•  No.  2314  of  Itt  Aug.  1837,  Bom.  Got.  R«t.  R©c,  775  of  1837,  367- SMJ. 


was   not  part   of  the  system  but  an  aLuse  of   it*     Many  of  the 
^nants,  though  their  position  was  undefined  by  written  law,  were 
old  settlers  in  the  village  aa  the  revenue  farmer.     Though  these 
nantshad  not  the  well-marked  position  of  peasant  proprietors, there 
as  a  scarcely  less  certain  customary  standard  which  was  known 
the  fair  and  legitimate  rate  of  demand  by  the  revenue  farmer, 
e  eristence  of  this  customary  rate  should  be  inquired  into  and 
the   revenue   farmers   forced   to   conform  to  it.     This  interference 
of  Government  could  be  exercised  only  in  the  case  of  customary 
tenants.     It  could  not  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  chance  tenants. 
Even  in  the  case  of  customary  tenants^  where  they  were  poor  and 
dependent  on  the  revenue  farmer  for  money  and  grain  advances, 
Government  interference  would  do  no  good.     The  mrming  system 
was  disfigured  by  serious  abuses.     At  the  same  time  the  system 
was  not  without  advantages.    The  farmers  helped  their  tenants  and 
proved  their  villages  in  a  way  that  was  unknown  in  villages  held 
ly  peasant  proprietbrs.     The  demands  of  the  revenue  formers  wore 
o  doubt  exorbitant.  But  was  Grovemment  in  a  position  to  put  a  stop 
to  or  even  to  object  to  excessive  demands  so  long  as  they  showed  no 
moderation  in  their  claims  on  the  revenue  farmers  ?  If  a  survey  were 
made  and  a  moderate  land  tax  fixed,  Government  might  prevent 
the  revenue  farmers  from  demanding  from  their  tenants  more  than 
instom  showed  they  had  a  right  to  demand.     Government  were  not 
iclined  to  attach  much  importance  t-o  the  aboHtion  of  unpaid  labour, 
he  custom  was  old  and  suited  to  the  people's  habits.    If  it  was 
stopped  some  money  cess  would  take  its  place,  which  the  poorer 
tenants  would  fi^nd  a  heavier  burden.     Government  did  not  agree 
that,  when  the  survey  was  finished  and  a  new  assessment  introduced^ 
the  revenue  farmer  should  be  barred  from  levying  from  his  tenants 
nything  more  than  the  Government  assessment.     In  many  cases 
sides  rent,  the  revenue  farmer  had  a  right  to  claim  from  his  tenant 
^  ayment  for  advances  made  and  help  given  in  the  way  of  seed  and 
plough  cattle,  and  for  these  favours  he  was  entitled,  within  certain 
limits,   to  recover  an  increased   demand.     As  regards  the  yearly 
tenants    Government    were    satisfied   that   they    could    not   with 
advantage  interfere  between  them   and  the   overholders,   whether 
peasant  proprietors  or  revenue  farmers.     Grovemment  approved  of 
the  proposal  to  introduce  a  survey,  and  ordered  that  it  should  begin 
in  Sdnkshi  or  Pen. 

The  proposed  survey  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out, 

and  the  revision  of  assessment  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Sdnksht 

or  Pen.^    In  1837-38  Mr.  Davies  revised  the  rates  in  Pen,  lowering 

the  total  rental  from  £9045  (Rs.  90,450)  to  £6652  (Rs.  66,520)  or  a 

LHeduction  of  25  per  cent.    He  seems  not  to  have  explained  the  system 

^Bn  which  his  reductions  were  based,  and  as  his  successors  thought  the 

^Reductions  in  some  respects  excessiYO,  a  revision  was  sanctioned.  The 

^K^viaion  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Simson,  the  Revenue  Commissioner, 

'     and  Mr.  Law,  the  CJoUector,  and  was  introduced  in  1843-44.     The 
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1  In  E^jpuri  uid  Riymd  no  rovi«ion  seems  to  hove  be«n  nmde  until  the  introdaction 
df  th«  1864  survey.  Onfy  some  knds  in  Biygad,  thrown  up  by  th^  original  occupants 
owing  to  \wmvy  MMtsmenti  w«r»  given  to  nsw  holdet*  Jit  lower  rates. 


atnendcd  raiee  laised  llie  raroime  from  £6494  to  £7377  (Rb*  64/J4d* 
fU,  73,770).* 

On  the  0th  April  1840,  hy  the  ddath  of  Raglioji  AngriR  withoot 
legitiiDmIe  i^s        '     ?  rt^cei^ed  the  important  additi         '     ne 

t^itorieeof  This  state,  besides  sever., 

^rotip!  now  in  Tauvel  ami  IVxi^  incladed  the  sub-diWsions  oi  L 
imd  Kerdanda  which  together  form  the  present  Alib^.     0 
death    of    Raghoji   Angria   Mr.    Davies   was   appointed    P<^ 
Snperiniendent  of  KoUba.    And  in  1844  the  outlyiog  Tillage  gi^uj^n 
W^te  embodied  in  Pen  and  Panvel,  and  the  sab-diTiaions  of   Underi 
aod  Rerdaiida  waro  hr       '     under  the  British  laws.^ 

In  1840  when  Angr  e  came  under  British  management  the 

bud  rovxynuo  was  paid  in  grain  and  the  settlement  was  direct  with  the 
peasant-holders.  The  territory  was  small  and  compact  enough  to  bo 
aept  directly  under  the  chiers  management.  A  system  of  repeated 
surveys  hatl  brought  to  light  all  sources  of  revenue.  No  mart-  ' 
profit  waa  Ifft  f»»r  n^ventio  fftrmerfi  or  middlemen,  and  the  rates 
so  high  Qv  the  people  of  the  T 

Tillages,  ^^  !i  transrerred  to  Ari^     ^ 

always  loudlv  ued  of   beiDg  handed  over  to  so  grasping  a 

master*' 

At  the  elose  of  the  first  year  of  British  management  (1841),  the 
giain  ranial  \yns  changed  into  cash  rates  to  be  Oxod  from  year  to 
year  aocording  to  the  market  price  of  grain  in  Januaiy  and 
Fobruary.*  By  degrees  a  large  number  of  cesses,  including  house 
and  tobacco  cesses,  were  abolished,  the  change  representing  the 
remission  of  over  £3500  (Rs.  35,000)  or  one4weJfth  of  the  whole 
revenue.  In  other  respoctd  the  old  complicated  revenue  aystom 
remaineii  unchanged  for  several  years.  In  Government  villages, 
so  long  as  they  paid  the  Gtwernment  demand,  the  husbandmen 
held  permanent  possession  of  their  lands  and  had  the  right  of 
transfer  by  mortgage  or  sale.  There  were  only  two  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Some  small  scattered  areas  known  as  the  special  or 
yearly  contract  land,  khetij  makta  jaitiiti  or  eksdli  ^nakta  ja?nin, 
which  Government  had  the  power  of  letting  yearly  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  uplands  in  Which,  as  they  could  be  tilled  for  only  two 
or  three  years  at  a  time,  occupancy  rights  ceased  when  they  passed 
out  of  tillage. 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  dry  crop  or  jirdyatj  and  garden 
or  hdgdyai.  Of  dry  crop  or  jirdyat  the  leading  variety  was  rice 
land,  which  was  divided  into  sweeter  uihlapdt,  and  salt  or  khdrdpdt. 
The  assessment  on  sweet  rice  lands  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
original  rate  and  extra  cesses,  the  whole  being  known  as  usnai. 
The  original  rates^  ain  doMt,  varied  from  1 J  to  10  J  mans  the  full  bigha 


»  Cttpt  FranciB,  136  of  Slat  March  1868,  Bom,  Gov,  SeL  XCVl.  207. 

3  The  Aot  WM  XVII,  of  1S44.  The  petty  diAiaions  that  became  part  of  Thdci» 
wer€  Aunruliti  TunMrtan,  RarnUla,  ChmiMikhal»  Viknil,  Durg,  Haveti^  and  Autora^ 

'  Mr.  J.  M.  Daineo^  260  of  20tli  November  1845,  Janabandi  Report  for  lSU-45, 
p^a  16,  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VII.  18,  X4, 

*  C#pt  Pnwcia,  88M  Mtb  Fobroary  1857,  Bom,  Gov.  Sol  XCVI,  144. 
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or  aero  ;  the  extm  cesses,  which  were  additions  to  the  original  rate 
kno^vn  as  savdi  vartdla,  hdhti,  and  mxishdhiray  together  represented  an 
1 Q crease  of  about  five-eighths.  There  were  215  rice  rates  in  use,  200  of 
tbt-m  in  which  the  rent  was  taken  in  kind  and  fifteen  in  which  the  rent 
was  taken  in  caijh*  The  hi^lia  rates  in  kind  varied  from  1  i  to  1 7  J  vians, 
and  the  money  rates  from  4^.  Stl  iolU.^ld,  (Rs.  2-5-4  to  Rs.  5-9-7). 
Ilie  whole  assessment  averaged  about  fifteen  mans  the  full  higka  or 
re,  or  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole  produce.  These  rates  had 
u  fixed  by  a  survey  called  sanckni  makta.  In  the  sweet  rie^  land 
ey  were  considei*ed  to  be  in  force  for  twenty-one  years.  When,  in 
ly  season,  part  of  a  field  failed,  the  barren  patches  were  measuredj 
d  the  rental  was  reduced  or  remitted.  Salt  rice,  or  khdrdpdt^ 
ids  had  two  modes  of  tillage,  pdinu  where  the  sprouted  seed  waa 
wn  bmadeafit  and  dvtiu  where  the  seed  was  sown  in  nurseries 
'and  the  seedlings  planted  as  in  sweet  rice  fields.  In  salt  rice  lands 
the  whole  field  seldom  yielded*  Patches  were  almost  sure  to  dry 
and  be  scorched.  To  lighten  the  husbandman's  losses  the  salt  rice 
fields  were  surveyed  every  year  and  the  parts  that  yielded  a  crop  were 
assessod,  in  broadcast  fields  on  the  basis  of  an  acre  rate  of  one  to  ten 
ans  and  iu  planted  fields  on  a  corresponding  basis  of  from  six  to 
even  mang.  As  regards  the  cost  and  profit  of  rice  tillage  the 
ates  showed,  for  an  acre  of  first  class  sweet  rice  land,  a  total 
of  16  mans  and  5  J  pdylis,  or  at  the  average  commutation  rate 
JBl  S/j.  {Rs.l4)  the  khandl,  £1  3^,  Id,  (Ha.  11-8-7),  a  cost  of  tillage 
onuting  to  £1  18s.  ^\d.  (Ra,  19-4-6),  and  a  crop  return  worth 
2«.  7id  (Rs.  41-5),  that  is  a  balance  of  £1  Os.  lljci.  (Rs,  10-7-11). 
rresponding  estimates  showed  for  second  class  sweet  rice  land 
acre  balance  of  14^.  l|(i.  (Rs.  7-1-1),  and  of  8^.  SJi.  (Rs.  4-2^1) 
third  class  sweet  rico  land.  The  estimated  balance  in  salt  rice 
nd  was  4».  GJrf.  (Rs,  2-4-3),^  Besides  sweet  and  salt  rice,  under 
e  head  of  dry  or  jirdyat  crops  came  the  uplands  and  late  crops 
By  pulse,  hemp,  and  vegetables.  These  lands,  which  were  of  no 
t  extent,  wei'o  surveyed  every  year  by  the  village  accountants 
assessed  at  fixed  acre  rates.     For   uplands  there  were  three 
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rates  varying  from  2*.  to  3^.  (Re.  1-Ro*  IJ) ;  for  late  or  jm  * 
there  waa  an  unifurm  rate  of  one  man,  and  eight  cash  ratt  ug 

from  2^.  to  4s,  4^iL  (Re.  1  -  Rs.  2-3);  for  hemp  there  waa  an  unifofm 
rate  of  24  mantf  and  two  cash  rates,  one  of  10«.  (fo.  S)  and  the 
other  of  17ij.  5JJ.  (Rs.  8-11-11) ;  for  vegetables  there  were  thnsecaab 
rates  varying  from  2«*  to  lOs.  (Re,  1  -  Rs.  5), 

The  ratea  on  garden  lands  had  formerly  been  in  force  for  seven 
years.  There  were  three  forma  of  garden  assess m en t^  a  tree  rata 
bud  dena^  an  acre  rarte^  and  a  fruit  rate  kaliL  There  were  eight 
varieties  of  tree  rates  varying  from  6i.  to  3*.  (a^.  4t  •  Re.  1 A ),  and 
three  varieties  of  acre  rate  varying  from  1«.  to  3«.  (a*.  8-lie.  IJ). 
When  the  state  lapsed  to  the  British,  the  produce  rate  on  fruit 
trees  was  nominally  two-thirda  to  the  state  and  one-third  to  the 
grower.  But  extra  cesses  had  raised  the  state  share  to  about  30  per 
oentj  leaving  only  174  P^**  <5ent  to  the  grower,*  Under  this  system 
many  palm  gardens  were  falling  into  decay  and  their  cultivation 
would  have  been  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hope  of  a  change 
in  the  assessment.  Between  1841  and  1851  a  reduction  of  one-third 
of  the  state  denmnd  placed  this  branch  of  garden  cultivation  on  a 
satisfactory  footing. 

The  right  to  graze  in  the  Government  grass  lands  was  yearly  sold 
by  auction. 

The  effect  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  changes  and  reductions  of 
cesses  introduced  by  the  British  was  to  lower  the  average  ref  oitita 
from  £22,494  (Rs»  2,24,940)   in  the  ten  years  ending  18 
£18,353  (Ra.  1,83,530)  in  the  nine  years  ending  1849-50.*    ^1  t» 

or  miscellaneous  revenue  consisted  chiefly  of  liquor  cont  ^^^| 

ferry  farms.  These   were  yearly  let  to  the  highest  bidder.     Thi^ 
average  yearly  revenue  under  this  head  showed  a  fall  from  £13,087 
(Rs.     1,30,670)   during  the  ten  years  ending   1839-40  to   £4089 
(Rs.  46,890)  during  the  nine  years  ending  1849-50.^ 

The  survey  and  re-assessment  of  some  of  the  lands  of  the  distriot 
was  sanctioned  in  18-18.*  In  1851  the  work  of  revision  was 
begun  in  the  garden  lands  of  Revdanda.  With  the  help  of 
committees  or  pmichdi/aU,  Mr.  Law,  the  Political  Agent,  arranged 
the  lands  into  three  classes  at  £1  ^.,  £1,  and  16a.  (Ra*  12,  Rs.  10, 
and  Rs.  8)  a  bt^ka.     A  special  cess  of  48.  (Rs.  2)  was  levied  on  all 

^  Of  300  cocoanuts,  the  state  share  wab  200  and  the  grower's  share  100.  Xha 
money  valae  of  the  state  share  at  a  fixed  rate  of  Re,  1*14  per  100  was  Hs.  3-12,  and 
extra  ceases  amounting  to  Re.  l-2>3  raised  the  total  payable  on  300  nuts  to  Ea.  4-14-S. 
The  market  valne  on  the  spot  of  300  nuts  at  Rs.  2A  a  hundred  amounted  to  Rjl  6-12  ; 
deducting  from  this  the  state  demand  (Ra,  4-14-3)  and  the  loss  (Re.  0-10*9)  to  the 
grower  on  300  nuts  at  10  per  cent,  as  the  state  took  110  nuts  for  evcty  hundred 
credited;  the  grower's  profit  amounted  only  to  Re.  1*3.    Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  VII.  IS. 

«  The  details  are  between  1830  and  IS40  :  1830  31  Rs.  1»61,628,  1831*32  Rs.  1,89,837> 
,o,-  --  T-  T  -:  -"-  1833^34  Rs.  2,45,895,  1834^35  Rs.  2,46,645,  1835-3(JRa.  2,15,783, 
1  1',  1837*38   R8.  2,47,012,   1838-39   Rs.    2,96,250,    and     1839-40 

K-  -,-;-..  -  -  ;^tn  1841  and  1850  :  1841-42  Rs,  1,70,641,  1842-43  Rs,  1,73,694, 
1843  44  Kb.  i,64,UJ8,  1844-45  Its.  1,66,052,  1846*46  Ea,  1,8U,6G9,  18'16^47  Rs,  2,07,»in, 
1847-48  Rs.  1,92,442,  1848-49  Rs.  1,82,903,  1849-50  Kb.  2,13,437.  Bom.  Guv.  Sel. 
VIL  19,  «  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  VII.  23. 

*  Gov.  Letter  6100, 9th  October  1848^  Bom.  Gov,  8el.  CXUV.  18,  and  Eev.  R«c, 
21  of  1848,  85. 
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trecii  tapped  for  liquor.     The  rates  were  introduced   only  over  an 

jArea  of  54i   bt^hds  yielding  a  rental  of  £58  (Rs.  580).     In  1857, 

p'faen  the  revenue  survey  was  introduced  into  the  neighbouring  lands, 

Law^s  settlement  was  found  to  have  worked  successfully,^     In 

^1852    the   reviaion   of   rates  was  extended  to  the  Alibdg  khdrdpdt^ 

or  salt  belt,  a  narrow  tract  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  Ndgothna 

ITiis  tract  contained  the  lands  of  fifty-six  villages  or  khdrs, 

but  ad  in  many  parta  there  was  no  fresh  water  only  twenty-seven 

.were  inhabited  villagea.     These  lands    were  surveyed  and  assessed 

Y  the   Political   Agent,   Mr.   Jones,   in    1852-53,   and   the  rates 

Aaranteed  for  twenty  years. 

With  the  N^gothna  creek  on  the  east  and  the  AUb%  hills  on  the 

Fest,  this  salt  tract  was  seventeen  miles  long  and  from  a  quarter  to 

5e  and  a  half  miles  broad.     Almost  the  whole  area  is  saia  to  have 

n  gained  from  the  sea  during  the  300  years  before  the  survey 

much  of  it  was  some  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  spring 

fs.*     Except  near  the  village  sites  on  the  inland  side   it  was 

itirely  without  trees.     During  the  greater   part  of  the  yeai*  the 

limate  was  much  the   same  as  in  the    rest  of  Alib^g,  but   in  the 

weather  the  temperature  was  much  higher,  as  the  hills  in  the 

rest  stopped  the  sea  breeze.     There  was  no  gi*eat  variety  of  soil. 

Tear  the  creeks  it  was  mostly  dark  brown,  and  when  dry  extremely 

It  wvtA  strongly  charged  with  salt  and  in  some  places  had  a 

juaiderable  mixture  of  limestone.     Under  the  surface  soil  was  a 

•  semi-liquid  mud.     Near  the  hills  the  soil  was  lighter  in 

ore  crumbly,  and  sweetened  by  the  hiU    drainage.     White 

r,    J  ^g|^  jj^e  ^jjiy  produce.     The  land  was  never  ploughed, 

Hi  *1  there  a  few  clods  of  earth  were  turned  with  a  pickaxe. 

Tlie  chief  labour  and  expense  were  the  making  and  mending  of  the 

as.     Every  field   was  surrounded  by  dams  from  two  to  four  feet 

^h  according  to  the  distance  from  the  creek.     These  dams  had  to 

be  renewed  every  year  and  kept  in  repair  aa  long  as  the  crop  was  on 

\e  ground.     In  addition  the  main  embankment  along  the  creek 

to  be  kept  in  order,  and  during  spring  tides  had  to  be  watohed 

day  and  night. 

Before  1852  almost  the  whole  of  the  Government  rental  was  taken  in 
There  were  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  higha  rates  varying  from 
fs^  6d.  to  19k,  9}i,  (am.  12  -  Rs.  9-14-2),^  Mr.  Jones^  survey  was  carried 
on  m  system  in  some  respects  the  same  as  the  Deccan  survey. 
measurements  showed  11,977^  acres  or  an  increase  of  1577 J 
ures  over  the  former  estimate.*     The  rice  land  of  each  village  waa 
jvided  into  plots  called  khots,  or  lumps,  ancient   divisions  whose 
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«  Capt  Fmicifi,  8S  of  24th  Fobruiiry  1857.  Bom.  Gov.  Bel  XOVI.  155. 
»  Bora.  Go^r.  S«l,  CXLIV.  3. 

■  The  hijha  waa  twenty  pdiida  or  four-fifthi  of  lui  acre.     In  evety  ywr  the  rev^oiitt 
depeodoii  oa  the  ar«a  of  rent-payiDg  Uod  which  mi  ioqniiy  ttt  hAtrest  time   showod 
"|»  be  under  tilUge.     Mr.  Jcmet,  856  of  lath  Deer,  IS5l«  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  CXLIV.  19. 
^  The  whole  ftrea  of  this  ■alt'rice  tract  waa  iLCCorditig  %*>  the  itMordi  13,000  highds 
}  10>4fl0  aorea,     (Bom.  Gov.  8el,  CXLIV,  21).     In  the  Uoderi  nurvey  re^wjrt  (18681 
I  khdrd/Hit  vWisLgGM  are  «aid  to  be  tifty-sevan  in  uumber  and  their  area  u  returned 
i  19^244  acr»fl.     In  the    1873  revision  report  of   thia   tract,  the  village!  QUmber 
lfty*aix  aiui  their  area  anioiint«  to  13,269  acres, 
a  653-25 
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limits   were   known   to  the  people.^     The  soils  were  arranged 

four  classes  by  a  committee   of  clerks,  acconntantSj   and  head 

acquainted  with  the  land  and  the  modes  of   tilla^.     Their  w< 

was  superintended  and  tested  by  a  superior  committeej  composed 

of  the  Agent's  secretary  or   daftardir^   the   tndmlatdir,  ajid   Mr. 

W*  Hearn  the  Agent's   head   clerk,  who  was  his  chief  assistant  in 

carrying  out    the    survey.     Of    the  four  classes  of   soil    the  first 

included  soib  not  liable  t<»  be  flooded  by  salt  water  and  which  had 

a  sweet  siirftkoe  stratum  of  considerable  depth.     On  these  lands  swi 

rice  and  the  white  or  best  salt  i-iee  were  alone  gi^own.    The  secon 

class  soil  was  exposed  to  salt  water  and  snffered  from  a  salt  sabsoii 

dose  to  the  surface.     It  yielded  red  rice  with  an  occasional  cro[ 

of  whiter     The  third  class  soil  was  frequently  injured  by  salt  water 

and  waa  mixed  with  gravel ;  it  grew  red  rice  only.     The  fourth  lay 

olcMa  Id  the  outside  embankment,  was  constantly  flooded,  and 

nOTor  been  brought  under  tillage.     The  fifty-six  villages  or  i/ian 

were  arranged  in  four  groups,  according  to  their  productiveness 

aaoortained  from  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years.     The 

gfoup  indoded  twenty-two  villages  with  ||ths  and   upwards  (12 

nituU  the  bights)  of  their  entire  area  under  tillage;  the  second  group 

inditded  twenty -seven  villages  with  from  ^ths  to  M  ths  {7*\2j)dnde 

tha  bj^iia)  under  tillage ;  the  third  group  included  four  villages  with 

ifom  ^tha  to  ^ths  (4*7  patids  the  bigha)  under  tillage;    and  tr 

fourth  group  incladed  three  villages,  of  which  not  more  than  one- 

(4  pimdji  tne  bighu)  was  under  tillage*     The  following 

shows  that,  though  there  were  nominally  sixteen   varieti^ 

thara  new  practically  only  seven  rates : 

AUtd^  SaU  Land Surtey  Bates,  185S. 
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In    introducing    the    settlement   five    points    called   for    s 
consideratioD,    the  pay  of  village  headmen  and  acconntantsj  t 
inspection  of  damaged  crops,  field  marks,  repairs  of  embankmeni 
ana   the   superintendence   of  embankments.      Mr*   Jones   was 
opinion  that  the  headmen's  pay  should  not  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  redaction  in  assessment.     An  average  of  the  income  enjoyi 
in  each  village  for  ten  years  should,  he  thought,  be  struck^  and  tl 
emoluments  either  fixed  once  for  all  or  calculated  at  the  proportioi 
the  average  bore  to  the  year's  Government  revenue.  The  accountant^ 
duties  extended  over  a  group  of  villages  called  lappa,  corresponding 
with  the  (Ushpmde's  taraf  in   the   Deccan.    In  the  whole  belt  of 
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^  '  The  AlibAg  khdrdpdt  ia  composed  of  56  khdrs^  which  are  described  as  portiona 
of  land  anooessiveljr  wTested  from  the  sea  and  surrouDded  with  earthen  embanVroenti. 
The  khdrs  are  again  divided  iato  khots  and  the  khoU  into  6elda  or  munbera,  whiolLj 
are  the  lowest  aob-diviaiong  recoguiaed  by  the  survey.  Khot  it  probably  tbe  orig 
aQotmeat  made  when  the  land  wa»  recovered  from  the  aea/  ilr.  Wingatc,  173  < 
14th  Jane  1862,  Bom.  Gov,  Sel,  CXLIV.  33, 
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salt  land  there  were  only  two  of  these  chargesj  Underi  in  tho 
north  and  Shrigaon  in  the  soath.  Under  Angria's  management 
the  accountants  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  yearly  rent  settleraentj 
from  the  estimating  of  damaged  crops  and  calculating  what  each 
holder  had  to  pay  to  the  preparation  of  the  general  village  rent  roll 
-  r  ^'tUband.  The  accounts  and  general  records  of  every  village  were 
heir  keeping.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  collection 
oi  the  revenue.  Their  pay  was  calculated  on  the  net  land  rental 
at  the  rate  of  2 J  per  cent  (J  man  the  khandi)  on  the  Government 
revenue.  For  many  years  before  the  lapse  of  Angria^s  etate,  half 
of  their  share  was  under  confiscation,  and  since  the  inti^oduction 
of  British  rule  the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between  the 
Government  and  the  accountants.  Under  British  management  the 
duties  of  the  two  families  of  accountants  were  to  help  the  mamlatddr's 
eetablishmentby  paying  for  a  clerk  out  of  their  share  of  the  revenue* 
They  had  also  to  send  a  man  to  help  the  regular  clerks  at  the  yearly 
inspection  of  damaged  crops.  Tho  members  of  the  two  families 
considered  that  the  attachment  of  half  of  their  income  was  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  expected  that  the  whole  would  be  restored  to  them. 
In  their  present  state^  they  were  of  little  use  to  Government,  though, 
from  their  long  possession  of  the  revenue  records,  they  had 
considerable  local  knowledge  and  power.  Mr.  Jones  recommended 
that  if  the  confiscated  share  of  their  pay  was  not  restored,  the 
members  of  the  two  families  should  have  a  preference  for  vacant 
po^ts  of  village  accountants.  As  regards  the  yearly  inspection  of 
itvpg^  Mr.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  cease  except  in  the 
case  of  a  total  failure  of  crop  in  any  particular  field.  In  a  country 
with  no  trees  and  few  stones  it  was  not  easy  to  have  good  field 
s.  Mud  banks  seemed  the  only  feasible  way  of  marking  the 
But  mud  banks  were  easily  injured  or  removed,  and  some 
special  provision  was  required  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with. 
To  keep  the  dams  in  order  every  landholder  was  bound,  on  the 
Stimmona  of  the  headman  of  the  village,  to  attend  and  help  to  repair 
ftny  gap  in  the  banks.  At  high  tides,  as  soon  as  any  burst  in  the 
dams  was  noticed,  the  villagers  were  called  and  standing  in  the  mud 
formed  a  line  from  the  gap  twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  the  nearest 
raised  plot  of  land.  From  this  plot  long  clods  of  mud  were  du 
with  wooden  spades,  and  passed  rapidly  from  man  to  man  and  pile< 
in  the  gap,  TTie  work  was  hard  but  seldom  lasted  for  more  than 
two  hours.  Any  one  who  did  not  attend  was  fined,  and  the  workers 
wero  paid  by  a  draught  of  liquor.  This  system  worked  well  and 
ehonld,  Mr.  Jones  thought,  be  continued.  The  practice  of  paying 
V  r  might  seem  open  to  objection.  But  the  cost  was  small,  and, 

]  men   were  paid  in  money,   the   expense  would  be   greatly 

im!rewed  and  most  of  the  money  would  be  spent  on  liquor.  In  salt 
lands  which  had  been  reclaimed  hy  Gk)vernment,  the  expense  of 
k*x>ping  the  dams  in  repair  was  met  by  a  special  levy  of  one  Triayi 
of  rio©  from  every  bigha.  In  lands  reclaimed  by  private  persons 
the  reokimer  or  skilotriddr  met  the  cost  from  a  Bfpecial  allowance 
of  one  man  of  rice  from  each  bigka}     In  Mr.  Jones*  opinion  the 
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exi«tiog  arrangemeuta  in  private  reclamations  should  b«  conttnue4t 
ftod  the  reclaimer  be  allowed  to  levy  hifl  special  man  of  nc5e*  I» 
(juverGiiietit  n^clamations,  he  thought  that  the  speciHl  embankment 
demand  ini^i^ht  be  inehided  in  the  rentnl  and  Goveniuicnt  nndertftke 
to  kt-ep  the  dama  in  repair.  Mr,  Wiugate  thought  that,  if  part  of 
thit  ex]>onsp  of  repairing  the  embankmentB  wan  left  to  the  land- 
hol tiers,  thtn^  would  be  inorc  alert  in  seeing  that  the  repairs  were 
properly  carried  out.  In  this  opinion  Government  agreed,  and  tko 
practice  of  getting  repairs  made  through  village  authorities  and  of 
paying  the  workers  by  a  draught  of  liquor  was  continued. 

The  new  rates  worked  well.  In  1856  Mr.  Reid  notices  that 
under  the  low  rates  of  assessment  the  people  had  become  so 
independent  that  they  took  it  much  to  heart,  being  obliged  to  pny 
their  revenue  by  instalments  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pay  tho 
whole  at  once.^ 

On  the  1st  of  October  1852  the  Kolaba  Agency  was  J^and 

Underi  and  Revdanda  together  with  the  three  subdivision^  _  _  :  itiksld, 
lUjpuri.and  R4ygad^  with  a  total  area  of  about  1400  square  niilea» 
were  foi-med  into  a  separate  charge  under  the  name  of  the  Sab- 
CoUectorate  of  Kolilba.  This  district  contained  880^  villages  and  602 
hamlets,  and  a   |^  >n  of  about  278,500  souls  or  an  average 

density  of  about  ^  he  square  mile.     The  staple  prodncta  were 

rice  and  timber*  The  rice  was  chiefly  grown  for  export  as  the  people 
lived  on  nacltni,  vari,  and  other  hill  grain Sj  for  the  growth  of  whiob 
the  hill  tops  and  sides  were  peculiarly  suited.  Of  180,500  hi^Juis  of 
arable  land  about  2200  wei^e  devoted  to  garden  crops,  1900  to  salt, 
22,000  to  hill  grains,  and  the  rest  104/100  to  rice.^ 

Of  the  state  of  Pen,  Roha^  M^ngaon,  and  Mahad,  between  Mr. 
Davies'  inquiry  in  1836  and  the  beginning  of  the  survey  in  1854,  few 
details  have  been  discovered.  Though  the  survey  which  was  ordered 
in  1837  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out^  several  cesses,  among 
them  the  house-tax,  were  abolished.^  In  1841  the  revenue  showed  ao 
increase  and  the  outstandings  were  very  smalh^  In  1844,  under  Act 
XIX,  several  taxes  were  abolished,  among  them  a  craft,  tax  nwhtar/a, 
a  fisher*s  or  Koli  tax,  syid  a  honey  farm,^  In  1846-47  and  1847-48 
the  salt  rice  lands  on  the  Ndgothna  creek  8uffei*ed  so  severely  from 
high  tides,  that  the  Collector  thought  that  special  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  outer  embankments.*  The  latter  raifft 
of  1853-54  failed  and  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue,  the  tillage 
area  declined,  and  the  commutation  rates  had  to  be  reduced.^  Except 
for  a  hurricane  in  November,  the  season  of  1854-55  was  prosperous 
with    an    increase   in    tillage    from   117,159    to    118,479  b%ghd$.^ 


*  Mr.  Reid,  Sob-Collector,  7th  July  1856,  In  Bom*  Gov,  Rev.   Rec  20,  p«rt  4  of 
1S56.  H14.H15. 

»  Mr,  Ucid,  Sub-OoUector,  7th  July  i85\>,  in  Botn.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  20,  part  4  of  1856, 
1396-1396,  1410- 141 K  Act  VIIL  of  1853,  Notification  Bom.  Gov,  Oai.  18th  Mny  1S53. 

*  Gov.  Letter.  I6th  July  1838,  Rev.  Eoo>  867  of  188S.  854.365. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec,  1348  of  1842.  14,  188, 
»  ThAnft  Collector's  File  of  Toxesi  IL 

*  Mr.  L*w,  Collector,  9Lh  January  1840,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  31  of  1861,  4j  -50, 
'  Bora,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  25  of  1858,  part  <»,  2877-2879. 

*  Bora.  Gov,  Rer.  R«c.  16  of  1859,  ^t  3,  IIQO.  1119. 
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1855-56  there  waa  a    couaiderable  increase    in   Jaud    revenue 
ing  to  an  average  harresti  high  prices  of  grain,  and  consequent 
increase  in  tlie   comnmtation   rates.      There   was   throughout  the 
(ason  an  unusual  demand  far  grain  chiefly  rice,  most  of  which  was 
torted   to  porta   along   the   Malabdr    coast.     The   district   had 
itely  largely  benefited  by  the  opening  of  several  new  lines  of  roads 
d   the  building  of  three  exceUenb  paved  landing-places  on    the 
dgothna  creek  J    In  1857-58  the  rains  were  abundant  and  timely, 
d  the  harvest  was  much  over  the  average,^ 

Of  the  state  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  this  period  Mr.  Reid 

ote  in  1856:   *  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  khots 

V6  been  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  Yxllagea  paying 

cording  to  the  iasar  rates  on  a  fixed  assessment  to  Government, 

ey   make    what    terms    they   please    with   the  general  body  of 

landholders,  whom,  through  their  degradation  and  the  help  of  the 

munsifs'  courts,    the    Jckots    have    reduced    to    the    most    abject 

dependence  and  poverty.     Nothing  6an   well  exceed   their  poverty 

and  the  inefficiency  of  their  means  of  cultivation.     The  khots  exact 

a  labour  as  well  as  a  produce  rent,  and  this  demand  is  often  excessive 

knd  the  source  of  grievous  oppression.     When  the  people  refuse  to 

leet  the   khota^  demands,  the    civil  courts  provide  a  remedy  by 

allowing  the  khot  to  commute  his  labour  and  rent  demands,  and 

his  claim  for  fowls,  rice  straw,  and  firewood,  to  a  money  payment/* 

The  following  statement  shows  the  land  revenue,  the  remissions, 

e  outstandings,  and  the  collections  during  the  sixteen  years  ending 

852-53,  in  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rdjpuri,  and  B^ygad. 

t  appears  from  these  details  that  the  Government  demand  varied 

little    during    this   period,    the   highest    amount    being    £49,578 

Eb.   4,95,780)   in    1838*39,   the  lowest   £38,020  (Rs.  3,80,260)  in 

841-42,  and  the  average  £43,128  (Rs.  4,31,280).     Similarly  there 

as  little   change   in  the   collections,  the   amount  varying   from 

'6,230    (Rs.  3,62,300)    in   1841-42    to  £46,169    (Rs,  4,61,690)  in 

840-41,  and  averaging  £40,619  (Rs.  4,06,190).     Remissions  varied 

om  £165  (Rs,  1650)  in  1840-41  to  £8967  (Rs,  89,670)  in  1838-39, 

d  averaged  £2039  (Rs.  20,390).     Outstandings  varied  from  £23 

(R8.230)  in  1843-44  to  £1714  (Rs.  17,140)  jn  1860-51  and  averaged 

£470  (Rs.  4700). 

Koldba  Land  Rtvtnm^  1837-38  to  iSSiSS. 
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lB8d-40 
lS40-il 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-4ft 


BOQtAl. 


4.2i,4ll0 
4,66.243 

4.3i,en 


17.160 

166* 

iT.tlf 

4113 

U,9U 


Oul- 

sUad 

Il«. 

U'S 

lBfi2 

1900 

74» 

420 

252 
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4.11,706 
4»<Jl,ffi» 
8.fi2,aH 
8,0a.l92 

4,05,029 


YCAS. 


1S45*4« 
1844M7 
1S4T-48 
1S4S49 
1849-50 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1S63'&3 
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1,88,310 
4.46,104 
4,10,027 
4.51,925 
4,i?,l47 
i.5U,2eS 
4,29.963 
4,00^2 


SJ,747 
1704 

18.6B8 

18,2^2 

6561 

8850 

6490 

18,668 


B«. 

SMS 

990S 
1894 
*731 
7996 
17,136 
7011 
1263 
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4,02,680 
4,34,487 
3,80,445 
4»0e,03t 
4,28,600 
4,24,360 
4,11.470 
3,87,062 
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»  Mr.  Beid,  Sub- Collector,  7th  Ju3y  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Her.  Eec.  20,  part  4  of 
1856,  1407*1408,  1419*1420.  *B<nn,^ov,  Rev.  Bee.  22  of  1861,  160- 162. 

•Mr.  R«id,  8ub-ColJector,  7  th  Julv  IS56,  in  Bom.Gov.  Kcv,  Rec.  20,  part  4  of 
IS^e,  U17-I419, 
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The  revenue  survey  was  introduced  ioto  Koliba  between  1 
ftnd  1866.     The  first  of  the  new  measnrements  and  assessments  wei 
in  1857  and  1858  in  the  petty  divisions  of  Revdanda  and   Underi, 
the  present  Alibd-g.     The  next   was  Sankshi  or  Pen   in  1858,   then 
EAjpari  or  Rohaand  Mdngaon  in  1863j  and  lastly  Rdygad  or  Ma] 
and  M^ngaon  in  1866. 

Kevdanda,  the  soathern  half  of  the  present  Alibdg,  was  snnreyi 
between  1854  and  1856,  and  assessed  in  1856-57.     At  the  time 
the  survey  Revdanda  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Underi 
sub-division,  on  the  east  by  the  SAgargad  hills,  on  the  south  by  the 
Kundalika  river  or  Revdanda  creek,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  The 
sea  frontage  stretched  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  a  small  creek  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Alibiig  to  the  large  tidal  Revdan' 
TiYBT.     Along  the  coast  was  an  almost  unbroken  belt  of  cocoanai 
and  betelnut  pabns  about  half  a  mile  broad.    Behind  the  belt  of  palmi 
lay  A  wide  stretch  of  flat  rice  land,  and  beyond  the  rice  fields 
the    * '         ad  hills.    At  the  time  of  the  survey » Revdanda  had  an 
of  acres,   and  seventy-seven  villages  of  which    three  wei 

alienated.  Of  the  whole  area,  53,502  acres  belonged  to  the  seventy- 
four  Grovemment  villages.  Of  these  24,223  acres  were  arable  and 
29,279  acres  were  hill  or  nnarable  land,  including  village  sites  and 
river  bedg.  Of  the  arable  area  18,075  acres  were  rice  land,  2392 
garden  land,  496  rahl  or  late-crop  land,  and  8260  varkas  or  upland. 
The  rates  previously  in  force  included  two  parts,  the  original  assess- 
ment and  additional  cesses.  The  whole  rental  was  taken  in  cash,  the 
grain  being  commuted  to  cash  according  to  the  market  price  ol 
grain  in  January  and  February  of  each  year.^  The  original  high 
ceas  Twed  from  1 J  to  10 J  manSf  and  with  extra  cesses  rose  in  si 
cases  as  high  as  16|  or  even  17  J  mmis.  But  these  cases  wei 
exceptional ;  the  average  collections  after  dedncting  remissions  we: 
much  smaller.  Under  the  former  system  the  revenue  had  fln  ^  Ij 
greatly,  as  remissions  had  varied  from  £62  (Rs.  G20)  in  184  '  j 
JE1614  (Rs.  16,140)  in  1853-54. 

Under  the  new  settlement  extra  cesses  were  abolished,  and  ai 
assessment  of  ten  mans  in  place  of  ten  and  a  half  was  fixed  as  thi 
standard  maximum  rate.*  The  commutation  rate  by  which  tin 
money  payment  was  to  be  calculated  was  fixed  at  £1  8s.  (Ra.  14] 
the  khandi  of  twenty  mans^^  On  this  basis  the  highest  acre  ral 
was  fixed  at  14^f.  (Rs.  7),  subject  to  an  addition  of  3d*  (a*.  21 
in  every  2^.  (Re.  1)  in  the  case  of  lands  that  yielded  second  crops. 
In  seven  outlying  villages,  some  of  them  near  the  S^gargad  hUla 
and  others  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  sub-division,  the 
highest  acre  rate  was  reduced  to  12«.  (Rs.  6).    For  salt  lands 


*  Capt  Frftncifl,  24th  February  1857,  Bom*  Gov.  8eL  XCTI.  144. 

'  Mr.  Hearn  eBtimated  the  acre  yield^of  the  best  Revdanda  rice  landa  ftt 
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The  survey  maximum  gcmn  rates  were  in  the  proportion  of  about  otie<fifth 
the  groas  produce,  while  the  K>rmer  rates  at  seTentecu  mana  iuchuiing  oesiei  repre* 
aented  about  one-third  of  the  whole  otittum*     Bom.  Gov,  SeL  XCVL  148. 

*  In  1855-56  the  commutation  rate  was  fixed  at  £1  10^.  (Rs.  15)*  The  averagip  of  the 
past  ten  yean  ahowed  Uiat  thia  rate  amotmted  to  a  little  under  £1  6#.  (Ha,  13).  In  1852 
Mid  1853 ti  was  oiUy  £1  3*.  and  £1  1*.  fRs,  llj  and  Rs.  10 j)  respeetively,  which  waa 
m  great  reduction  on  the  market  prices  of  Uie  day,  ana  in  1S54^&5  it  was  tixed  at 
£1  U  (Ha.  11),    Bom.  Gov,  SeL  XCVI,  146. 


Miardpats,  some  of  which  were  better  than  those  of  Panvelj  the 
^highest  acre  rate  was  10^.  (Rs.  5)  in  place  of  9a.  (Rs,  4i)  in  Panvel 
^Kn  the  few  salt  plots  near  the  Roha  creek,  which  were  much  exposed 
^Ko  tidal  flooding,  the  highest  acre  rate  was  reduced  to  9^,  (Ra.  44). 
^Kn  Captain  Francia*  opinion,  the  small  area  of  late  crop  or  rahi 
^"!and    was    in    no  way  more  valuable  than  in  other  sub-divisions. 

For  this  land  the  Nasrdpur  and  Panvel  maximum  rate  of  3#,  (Rs.  1 4) 

was  fixed. 

As  regards  garden  lands^  cocoa-palms  were. considered  to  produce 
two  crops,  the  not  and  the  juice.  For  these  three  acre  rates  were 
proposed  £1  4«.,  £1,  and  16^?.  (Rs.  12,  Rs.  10,  andRs,  8).  The  last 
rate  was  confined  to  one  village  whose  palm  gardens  were  fast  going 
out  of  caltivation.  Trees  kept  for  tapping  were  charged  an  extra  tax 
of  4«.  (Ra.  2),  This  system  had  been  in  force  in  the  Revdanda 
gardens  since  1852,  and  had  worked  well.  If  it  was  extended 
Eixisting  taxes  on  stills  and  diatillers  would  have  to  be  abolished,^ 

The  garden  revenue  in  1855-50  amounted  to  £1635  (Rs.  16,350). 

'^  this  £1431  (Rs.  14,310)  were  credited  to  land  revenue  and  £204 
iRs.2040)   on  account  of  dhareha  or  liquor  trade  and  other  taxes, 

Dre    credited    to   excise.      The  survey   rental   under   this   head 
bowed  an  increase  of  85  per  cent.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
letaild : 

Meodanda  Garden  Land  Setll^mmt,  1BS7, 


1S56^6«. 

SmvttY. 

TOTAU 

LMld 

BxdM. 

Totftl. 

Tr««Oc«. 

PreAcnt 

WMte. 

Liiuad 

IftlldK. 

Toiftl. 

11,305 

Ba. 

U,577 

\42 

J87 

H.OOd 

80,340 

The  upland  or  varkas  was  of  small  extent.     It  was  separately 
Beesed  by  fields  marked  oflE  by  means  of  the  map.     As   the  land 
valuable  for  grass  and  leaf  manure,  it  was  charged  from  2 id. 
M*  (as,  l{-a8.4)  an  acre. 

The  new  rates  showed  an  increase  of  £416  (Rs.  4160)  or  4}  per 
&nt  above     the    land    revenue    (£9211)    of    the  preceding   year 
p6-56) ;  of  £2053  (Ra.  20,530)  or  27  per  cent  above  the  average 
dpts  (£7574)  of  the  ten  years  ending  1855-56;  and  of  £1816 
18,160)  or  23  per  cent  above  the  average  (£7811)   of  the  past 
venty-one  years. 
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\  ]>  The  existing  t&xea  were  a  liquor  trade  ces«i  or  dhartba,  a  fee  of  4ff.  (Hb.  2)  levied 

^m  &1I  Bhaiidiris  who  sold  unformenied  i^dj^  and  a  boense  fee  of  &,  {He.  1}  od  all 

BhandAiiB  who  suld  fenueiited  liouor.     There  were  two  taxes  on  stills  called  marktii 

i  f\n,)  / , ;  ..  Mi  hhafti.  The  markat  was  levied  from  those  Bhandiris  only  whodisttUed 

|i»^  i-.    The  kdlam  hhaUi  was  levied  from  distfUers  who  lived  in  villa^ 

Mly  was    produced.     The  BhandAria  of    AlibjAj^   town   paid  a  special 

,  Uji  eiOled  rtnd}*,  varying  from  2a.  to  4«.  (Be,  1  -Rs.  2)  and  aoeas  oallad  jaoif; 

__lly  largess  or  drinking  money,  which  liad  been  commuted  to  a  tnoiiey  paym^tit 

^WU.  to  S*.  («w.2.  Rs.  \i).  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  XCVL  107. 
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Tlio  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  amrey: 

Ee»danda  SeUkmtnt^  1857. 
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The  Underi  sab-divmion,  now  the  northera  half  of  Alibag, 
flurveyed  between  1854  and  1856  and  asaeased  in  1857-58, 
the  time  of  the  survey,  Underi,  with  an  area  of  113  square  milea  or 
73,281  acres,  contained  130  villages^  of  which  foor  were  rtatirely 
and  two  were  partly  alienated.  Of  the  whole  area  2390  acres 
belonged  to  the  four  alienated  vUlageg,  Of  the  124  Government 
villages  fifty-seven,  with  an  area  of  19,244  acres,  were  the  salt  rice 
villages  which  had  been  surveyed  in  1852-53  and  whose  leaso  of 
twenty  years  was  still  running.  These  were  re-measared  and  the  large 
plots  or  lumps,  khot^,  some  of  which  were  as  much  as  100  act 
area,  were  broken  into  ordinary  survey  numbers  and  their  Ij  .  i 
marked  with  stones.  Of  the  rest  10,675  acres  were  Qovomment 
sweet  rice  land,  830  acres  were  late  or  pulse,  876  garden,  25,976 
nplaud,  13,189  unarable,  and  101  alienated.  Of  the  sixty-uiu© 
unsarveyed  villagos,  sixty-seven  were  Government  and  two  partly 
alienated.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Augria's  government 
(1836  to  1840),  the  yearly  collections  averaged  a  little  over  £ 
(Rs,  50,000).  During  the  seventeen  years  of  British  manageui^^:, 
chiefly  from  changes  in  the  commutation  rates,  the  revenue  varied 
from £32 24  (Rs. 32,240)  in  1841-42  to  £6000  (Rs. 60,000)  in  1 856-57. » 
The  existing  settlement  was  based  on  a  survey  of  Angna's.  The 
areas  were  measured  in  Mghdit  of  about  34,844  square  feet*  Bi 
either  the  measuring  had  been  carelessly  done  or  unregistei 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  arable  area,  as  instead  of  778< 
bighds  of  34,844  square  feet  the  survey  showed  9273  acres  of  43,560 
square  feet. 

The  existing  rates  were  uneven  and  in  many  villages  excessive* 
Though  in  some  villages  the  higka  rates  were  as  low  as  88. 
(Ra.  4),  in  others  they  were  as  high  as  16 J  mans,  which,  at  the 
commutation  price  of  £1  10^.  (Rs.  15)  the  khandif  represented  a 
cash  bigha  rate  of  £1  4«*  4\il  (Rs.  12-3-0).  While  the  survey  waa 
in  progress  (1855-1857),  probably  from  the  considerable  rise  in 
produce  pfices,  much  waste  land  was  taken  for  cultivation. 

The  sixty-nine  villages  settled  in  1858  were  arranged  in  four 
groups.  The  first  group  included  twelve  villages  with  a  highest  aero* 
rate  of  15*.  (Ra.  74j  for  rice  or'^s.  (Rs.  84)  including  the  second 
crop.  These  were  the  Sdral  villages  in  the  north,  which  were  famous 
for  their  nohuess,  yielding  on  each  bUjha  horn  2  to  24  khandU  of 
thrashed  grain  worth  from  £4  to  £5  (Rs.  40- Rs,  50),  and  by  means 

I  Tlia  ooDunuUtion  rales  ranged  from  £1  U,  (Rs.  lOi)  in  1841  to  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15)  in 
J  357.    B<ia.Qo?.  W.XCVI,  183.  ~ 
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the  Revas  and  MAndva  porta  in  easy  communication  with  Bombay, 

for  these  reasons  a  special  acre  rate  of  15.^.  (Rs,  7i)  was  imposed. 

ae  second  class  included  a  group  of  forty -three  villages  charg-ed  at 

|49.  (Rs.  7)  an  acre.     Eight  WUages  bordering  on  the  SAgargad  hills 

ad  not  within   easy  reach  of  water  were  placed  in  the  third  group 

ad  charged  12.?.  (Rs.  6)  an  acre.     To  the  south  of  this  third  grpnp^ 

ittered  among  the  spurs  of  the  Sdgargad  hills,  were  six  outljing 

^Ilagea  most  of  them  unreachable  by  carts*     They  were  placed  in 

lie  fourth  group  with  an  acre  rate  of  10«.  (Rs.  5). 

The  assessment  from  these  rates  amounted  to  £5631   (Ra.  56,310) 

which  £5394  (Rs.  53^940)  fell  to  the  lands  under  cultivation  in 

J57  and  £237  (Ra.  2370)  to  the  waete.     The  average  colloctionfl  in 

ie  twenty-two  years  before  the  survey  were  £4798  (Rs*  47,980),  and 

the  ten  years  before  £48G5  (Rs.  48,650).     Compared  with  the 

Elections  of   1857  the  new  rates   showed  a  reduction  of  £688 

9.  (iSSO)  or  eleven  per  cent,  and  compared  with  the   average  of 

o  ten  J  oars  before  the  survey,  an  increase  of  £529  (Rs.  5290)  or 

n  [ler  cent. 

The  area  of  garden  lands  was  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  garden^ 
'0  neither  so  well  stocked  with  cocoa  palms,  nor  so  fertile  as  those 
(landa.     A   maximum   garden  acre  rate  of  £1  (Rs.  10)   was 
«ed.     The   assessment    at   the  new  rates  amounted  to  £322 
■^220  ,.t  £391  (R3.3910)  in  1857-58 and  £380  (Rs.  3800) 

aver  le  past  ten  years.     Besides  this  a  tax  of  4^,   (Rs.  2) 

fas  pro]  every  tree  tapped  for  liquor. 

The  fi.  I       _j  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey: 
Underi  SdtkmefUt  iSSS. 
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SAnkshi,  including  the  present  Pen  and  Ndgotbna,  was  surveyed 

In  1855  and  1856   and  assessed   in  1857*58.    -At  the  time   of   the 
arvey    Sdnkshi   contained  178  Government  and  twenty  alienated 
?e8.     Of    the    Government    villages    fifty-five  were  salt   rice 
IBS,     The  survey  showed   an  area  of  176,920  acres  of   which 
wwQ  alienated.    Of  the  rest  32,026  acres  were  arable  rice  land. 
Id  weather  or  pulse  land,  5  were  garden  land,  1 10,480  weve 
18,741>  unai*able.     In  the  mahalkari's  charge  the  rent  of 
lo  sweet  rice  lands  waa  based  upon  a  grain  rate^  annually  coi^verted 
Ito  a  money  rental   at  a  certain  fixed   commutation    price.     But> 
Ccept  in  a  few  villages,  fixed  money  rates  had  been  introduced  into 
l^latd^r's  sub-divLsion  before  thfj  beginning  of  British  rulo.^ 
aagh  the  increased  rates  which  Mr.  Law   had  introduced  in 
'  'ifi  ■  not  to  have  been  excessive,  they  were  accompanied 

.*  remissions  rising  as  high  as  £2500  (Rs,  25,000)  in 
and  £i700  (Rs.  17,000)  in  184a-40  and  1852-63,  and  in  the 
e»r«    onding  1867  averaging  £717  (Rs.  7170).    These  large 
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remififiioDs  were  to  some  extent  dad  to  the  special  cmcertamfy 
the  salt-rice  cultivation. 

In  Captain  Francis*  opinion  Pen  conld  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
had  been  paying  for  the  ten  previous  years.  Much  of  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  Brdhmans  and  moneylenders  who  lived  in  Pen,  th 
actual  husbandmen  being  their  tenants.  Both  the  upper  and  tl 
under-holders  seemed  to  make  good  profits.  This  was  partly  du 
to  the  help  given  by  the  large  salt  works  which  yielded  a  year! 
revenue  of  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2^00,000)  from  places  where  no 
conld  grow,  and  supplied  a  well-paid  form  of  labour  to  thehnsl 
men  when  their  field  work  was  slack.  Except  in  some  of  the  f 
villages  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  poverty,  the  husband 
men  were  fairly  off,  living  comfortably  and  considering  a  supply 
liquor  a  daily  necessary. 

Exclusive  of  the  fifty-five  salt  rice  villages  the  123  Govemme 
villages  were  arranged  in  five  groups.     The  first  group  with  thir 
six  Nigothna  villages,  some  of  them  near  the  creek  and  others  witli 
an  easy  distance  of  Ndgothna,  were  charged  a  highest  acre  rate  i 
14^,  (Ra.  7) .  The  second  group,  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  1 2^.  ( Rs,  61 
Included  forty-nine  villages  some  round  the  town  of  Pen  and  a  fei 
near  the  Apta  creek.     Of  these  thirteen  in  Ndgothna  were  inlAQ^ 
and  the  rice  lands  of  some  of  the  rest  about  Pen  were  not  so  ^~ 
as  those  of  Nagothna    and    tlnderi.     The  remaining  thirty-eigl 
villages  were  divided  into  three  lower  classes.      A  maximum  raft 
of  10^.  (Rs.   5)   was  levied  on   six  villages  on  the  bordei's  of  tl 
Tungdrtan  petty  division  of  Panvel,  where  the  same  rate  had  be 
introduced  m  1857.     A  highest  acre  rate  of  9^.   (Rs.  4^)  was  '     ' 
on  twenty-three  villages  in  the  Chatisi  petty  division  from 
to  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Pen.     And  a  highest  acre  rate  < 
(Rs.  4)  was  introduced  into  nine   wild   villages   separated  from  th 
rest  of  the  sub-division  by  a  belt  of  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory* 

In  the  fifty-five  salt  rice  villages  the  highest  acre  rates  fixed  we«] 
9*.  (Rs.  4i)  and  8*.  (Rs.  4),  which  seem  to  have  represented  a  riaei 
about  eight  per  cent,  above  the  avemge  collections  in  the  ten  pr 
years.*  A  highest  acre  rate  of  3*.  (Rs.  1  J)  was  fixed  for  the 
area,  223  acres,  of  coH  weather  or  pulse  lands*  A  highest  acre  j 
of  6s.  (Rs,  3)  was  fixed  for  garden  laud  of  which  there  were 
five  or  six  acres.  All  the  uplands  were  measured  and  classiJ 
and  acre  rates  of  6d,  and  4id.  (as,  4  and  3)  were  fixed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 
SdnkisM  or  Pen  SdiUmtnt,  iS58. 
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Deducting   remissions  the  average   yearly  collections    from 
seventy-two  villages  nnder  the   mimlatddr,   during  the  ten  ye 
ending    1857,    was  £6966    (Rs.    69,660).     Under  the  rice 

5 

1  Full  details  are  not  AvaiUble.     The  villages  where  Gaptem  Fraocla  i 
compariBOO  ehowed  a  riae  from  £4912  to  £535$  (Rs.  49,720-  R«.  53,580).    Bom,  i 
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proposed  in  1858  the  assessmeDt  amounted  to  £7573  (Rs.  75,730), 

~    an  iacrease  of  abont  84  per  cent*     Since  1854  the  rise  in  produce 

es,  and  partly  perhaps  the  certainty  of  tenure  which  the  revenue 

ey  promiaedi  had  caused  a  marked  increase  in  tillage  accompanied 

a  steady  rise  in  revenue  from  £7119  (Rs.  71,190)  in  1853-54  to 

475  (lis.  74,750)  in  1854-55,  £7496  (Rs.  74,960)  in  1855-56,  and 

6  (Rs.  76,160)  in  1856-57.     When  the  survey  was  introduced 

284  acres  of  rice  land  remained  waste.* 

Sinkshi  there  were  fifty-four  khoti  or  farmed  villages,  eight  of 

m  in  the  mamlatdar's  and  forty-six  in  the  mahalkari^s  charge, 

was  agreed  that  the  khots  should  continue  as  over-holders,  taking 

villages  in  lease  for  thirty  years  at  the  survey  rates.     The 

grant  of  these  terms  was  made  subjecb  to  the  following'  conditions. 

The  khoi  was  to  take  from  the  peasant  holders  or  dhdrekaris  nothing 

more  than  the  survey  rates,  and  the  peasant  holder  was  to  have  the 

^une  rights  of  mortgage  and  sale  as  peasant  holders  in  Government 

Tillages.     The  khoi  was  to  give  the  tenants  or  cultivators  of  hia 

land  a  lease  of  their  present  holdings  at  rates  not  more  than  one- 

in  excess  of  the  survey  assessment.     Two-thirds  of  this  amount^ 

\  to  be  converted  into  a  grain  rent  at  the  rate  of  one  man  of  rice 

ery  rupee  of  the  survey  assessment,  the  remaining  third  waa 

paid  in  cash.     The  khot  was  to  sign  an  agreement  in  which 

conditions   were   embodied,   and   which   provided    that   the 

lanager  of  the  village  should  furnish  security  for  the  payment  of 

the  year's  revenue,  and  that  in  villages  where  there  were  several 

.rers  in  the  fc/iofship,   each   sharer  on  succeeding  should  furnish 

same  security.     Where  there  was  more  than  one  sharer  in  a 

ihip,  it  was  provided  that  the   sharers  should,  subject  to  the 

tor's  approval,  choose  a  manager  who  should  take  charge  of 

ftSaiiB  of  the  village  for  one  year.     The  other  members  were  to 

in   yearly  turn.     If  any  member  was  unwOling  or  unable 

serve  in  his  turn,  the  rest  were  to  choose  a  manager. 

In  the  case  of  all  tenants  the  demands  of  the  khot  were  limited 

fifty  per  cent  over  the  Government  demand.     Up  to  this  limit 

ment  engaged  to  help  the  khot  to  recover  his  claims.     The 

strongly  opposed  this  limitation  of  their  profit  to  fifty  per  cent. 

ut  some  limit  to  their  demand  was  necessary  for  the  well-being 

of  the  tenants^  fifty  per  cent    was  a  large  margin  of  profit,  and 

the    khot  gained  greatly  by  having  the  help  of  Government  in 

eealising  his  claims. 
[  Ndifotkma  KkcH  VWagt  Stitlemeni,  1860. 
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E&jpuri,  corresponding  to  the  present  Roha  and  part  of  I 
was  surveyed  between  1855  and  1858  and  assessed  in  18fl 
Besides  the  petty  eastern  division  of  Nizdmpur^  which  was  sepai^ 
snrveyed  and  settled  in  1802,  it  had  238  villages  of  which  Bix'_ 
wholly  and  one  was  partly  alienated.  Of  the  Qovemment  villaa-^ 
about  twu-fifths  of  the  132  in  the  mamlatdar^s  charge  and  all  m 
nine  of  the  100  in  the  Tala  mahdlkari^s  charge  were  held  by  revenu 
tinners  ur  Mwts.  Under  the  previous  system  all  were  assessed  ( 1 86!3f 
at  a  grain  rent  commuted  into  a  cash  payment  at  a  rate  fixed  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  market  price  of  grain.  Though  not  &o  well 
supplied  with  markets  as  the  Alibiig  villages,  the  Rdipuri  rice  limdA 
were  noted  for  their  fertility.  As  much  as  three  khandiv  anj 
were  occasionally  grown,  and  two  khaudi/«  was  an  ordinary  i 
This  at  the  high  prices  that  wore  ruling  at  the  time  of  survey  (aboj 
Rs.  25  a  khandi)  represented  an  acre  outturn  of  £5  (Rs-  50),  Tl 
richness  of  the  Riljpuri  rice  lands  was  mainly  due  to  the  hills  who^ 
draiaage  furnished  au  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  Roha  valla 
was  remarkably  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  town  of  ^Roi 
waa  an  exoollent  market  from  which  rice  went  to  Bombay  and 
'the  Batnlgiri  ports.  Tala  had  some  rice  lands  of  noted  fertilityi 
market  of  its  own,  and  boat  stations  at  M  da  dad  on  the  Jaujl 
creek  and  at  Goregaon  in  M^ngaon,  Of  the  232  villages  settia 
in  1863,  the  whole  lands  of  two  were  submerged^  and  only  the  villaj 
site  of  a  third  remained.  Twelve  were  salt  rice  villages  whk 
were  assessed  at  \0s.  and  9^.  (Rs.  5  and  Rs.  4^)  the  acre.  ~^ 
remaining  217  villages  were  arranged  in  five  classes.  Of  thir  ^ 
villages  placed  in  the  first  class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  15#» 
(Rs.  74),  the  rice  lands  were  very  fertile,  and  the  villages  were 
within  five  miles  of  Roha,  The  second  group  included  sixty-foij 
villages  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  14i*.  (Rs.  7).  They  had  veij 
rich  land  and  lay  some  of  them  between  six  and  ten  miles 
Rohaj  and  others  round  Tala  and  along  the  Revdanda  and  Janji^ 
tsreeks.  The  third  group  of  eighty-one  villages^  with  highest  ac^ 
Kites  of  125.  and  13*.  (Rs.  6  and  Rs.  6^),  lay  east  of  the  second  grou 
for  the  most  part  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  The  fourth  grod 
of  forty  villages  had. highest  acre  rates  of  U\^.  and  11^.  (Rs.  5  a^ 
Rs.  54),  and  the  fifth  group  of  two  villages  had  a  highest  acre  rate 
B#.  (Rs.  4).^  These  forty-two  villages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grou^ 
lay  in  the  wild  lands  close  to  Nizampur,  far  from  market  and  n\ 
easy  to  get  at.  For  lat^  or  pulse  lands  a  highest  acre  rate  of  2?? 
(Re.  1)  waa  proposed.  There  was  a  considerable  area  of  upland 
tillage  in  some  of  the  hilly  southern  villages  near  Janjira.  This 
\ipland  cultivation  was  of  no  special  valae,  and,  as  there  was  no 
market*  for  the  grass,  acre  rates  of  6d,  {as,  4)  for  ordinary  and  4^d* 
*{(is,  S)  for  the  wilder  villages  were  pi-oposed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 


i  M^jor  Fraocifl  afterwards  changed  these  rates  by  the  adfiitian  of  an  eighth  (a#»  2 
m  the  nipeo),  raising  them  to  the  follow^ing  toUla,  For  tlie  finit  group  I<a,  8-7  ;  for 
the  ftecuud  group  E«.  7-14  ;  for  the  third  group  Rs.  7-5  and  Ks.  6-12 ;  and  £oc  tLe 
foprth  grou|>  Bt.  6-3  and  lU.  5-LO.  Bom,  Uov.  S«l,  LXXIV.  a. 
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Under  the  former  eyatera,  chiefly  from  changes  in  the  commutation 
I  rates*  the  rerenue  had  varied  g^reatly  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
[twenty  years  ending  I^i61-G2,  the  highest  collections  were  £20,000 
](Ra.  2,00,000}  in  1859-60,  when  the  commutation  rate  was  fixed  at 
[£2  8«,  (Rs.  24)  the  khaitdi,  while,  in  1854-55^  only  five  years  before, 
I  the  collections  amounted  to  £11,600  (Rs,  1,10,000)  when-  the 
I  commutation  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  £1  (Rs,  10).*  Compared 
I  with  the  previous  year  (18Gl-(52)  the  effect  of  the  survey  settlement 
was  a  reduction  of  £1470  (Rs.  14,760)  or  8  per  cent ;  compared  with 
[the  average  of  ten  years  before  it  was  an  increase  of  £444  (Rs.  4440) 
[or  2*9  per  cent;  and  compared  with  the  avemge  of  twenty  years 
[before  it  was  an  increase  of  £2144  (Bs.  21,440)  or  16  per  cent. 

The  petty  division  of  Nizdmpur  in  R^jpuri  was  surveyed  in  1856 
and  assessed  in  1861-02.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  chain 
of  hills   running   west   from    the   SahyAdris,    on   the  east    by  the 

I  Sahyddris,  on  the  south  by  the  RAygad  sub-division,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  mdmlatditr's  division  of  Rdjpuri.  Of  the  eighty-nine  villageSj 
eighty-one  wore  Government,  and  one  whole  village  and  half  the 
revenues  of  seven  others  were  alienated.*     The  road  from  Nagothna 

rto  Mahabaleahvar,  which  passed  through  some  of  the  western 
re&,  was  (1862)  the  only  track  fit  for  carts.  A  branch  lino 
being  made  joining  Nizampur  with  the  main  road.     Produce 

[could  be  taken  to  market  along  numerous  bullock  tracks.  The 
town  of  Roha,  about  seven  miles  from  some  of  the  western  villages, 

I  was  the  chief  rice  market.     Part  of  thtf  rice  crop  was  carried   to 

I  Goregaon  and  Mahdd  from  south  Nizampur,  and  a  smaller  quantity 

I  found  its  way  from  the  villages  under  the  Sahy^dri  hills  up  the 
Pimpri  pass  to  Poona,  but  the  Pimpri  road  was  bo  bad  that  this 
Une  was  seldom  used.     Little  grain  was  sold  at  Niss^mpur;  the  bulk 

I  of  the  produce  went  to  the  Goregaon,  Mahid,  and  Poona  markets* 
Compared  with  the  earlier  surveyed  sulj-divisions,  Nizdmpur  showed 

[very  large  fluctuations  in  revenue  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1860-61.     These  fluctuations  were  caused  by  changes  in   the  yearly 

i  commutation  rates.     The  years  18*52-53  and  185D-60  were  striking 
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I     t  At  the  time  of  coaeion  (IS  18}  Ku4mpur  contained  &3  villages;  three  villages 
f  rtceived  from  the  f^ant  8Acb,iv  woro  nddedf  in  1829-30|  And  throe  mota  wer«  add«d  ia 
1644^,  after  the  kpso  of  AngriA's  states    Bom.  Gov,  SeL  XCVL  346. 
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instances  of  thes©  fluctaationa.  From  nearly  the  sanie  area  the 
collections  on  accoimt  of  rice  land  in  1859-60  were  £478S  (Rs.  47,830) 
compared  with  £2408  (Rs.  24,680)  in  1852-63.  The  commatation 
rate  had  risen  from  Ids,  (Ra,  8}  the  khatidi  in  1852-53  to  £2  4«. 
(Rs.  22}  in  1859-60; 

The  survey  settlement  was  the  first  revision  of  assessment  since 
Nizimpnr  came  under  British  management.  The  land  measurements 
shown  in  the  accounts  were  those  of  a  survey  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1784-85  by  one  Govindrdv,  the  mdmlatddr  of  Rdjpari. 
His  assessment  was  originally  in  grain,  and  was  continued  in  that 
form,  the  payments  being  fixed  by  yearly  commutation  rates - 
The  reyenue  survey  showed  a  large  increase  in  the  area  of  rice  land, 
caused  by  the  spread  of  rice  tillage  since  the  former  survey* 
Without  roads  and  with  no  local  market  Nizdmpur  was  incapable 
of  bearing  any  high  rate  of  assessment.  Some  parts  were  much 
better  than  others  in  regard  to  distance  from  market  and  ease  of 
export.  The  villages  near  the  Mahdbaleshvar  road  were  in  the  most 
favourable  position.  They  were  generally  nearer  the  Roha  market 
than  the  rest,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  Mahdbaleshvar  road  for 
cart  traffic.  These  with  Nizdmpur  and  a  few  villages  round  it 
formed  the  first  class,  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  12*,  (Rs.  6), 
Villages  bordering  on  the  first  class  villages  formed  the  second  class, 
with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  10«.  (Rs.  5).  Villages  between  the  second 
group  and  those  under  the  Sahyddri  hills  formed  the  third  class, 
with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  8«.  (Rs.  4).  The  fourth  class,  consisting 
of  villages  lying  under  the  Sahyddris,  were  charged  a  highest  acre 
rate  of  65.  (Rs.  S)  or  50  per  cent  less  than  the  rates  levied  on 
villages  near  the  Mahdbalefihvar  road.  The  rough  country,  the 
distance  from  market,  the  bad  cUmatej  and  the  injury  done  to  crops 
by  pigs  and  other  wQd  animals,  seriously  affected  the  value  of  land 
in  this  part  of  the  sub-division. 

The  late  or  rahi  land  waa  scanty  and  poor,  and  generally  imauited 
to  the  growth  of  the  better  cold  weather  crops.  The  highest  acre 
rate  was  fixed  at  28.  (Re.  1). 
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The  cotumutation  rates  of  1B59-G0  wore  fixoetBtve  and  did  much  aischief  by  forcing 
holdere  to  mortgage  their  land.  Major  Fnmdi  (ii  of  2 lit  January  1862)  wrote, 
*  1  know  that  a  lai^e  number  of  holdings  were  mortgaged  to  raise  the  money 
required  for  the  year  8  rent.  It  is  to  be  feared  many  of  them  have  nawed  for  ever 
into  the  handa  of  the  moneylender,  for  i^  is  seldom  that  a  hoBbaudm&n  can  free 
himBelf  from  debt  when  onoe  fairly  in  the  lender's  books,*  Bom,  Gov,  3e],  XCVl.  M9, 
353. 
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The  upland,  or  varkas,  though  erteasive,  was  usefal  only  for 
I  tillage  as  there  was  no  market  for  grass.     lu  three  villages  whose 
upland    was  specially  prodnotive,  an  acre  rate  of  9d,   (6  as,)  was 
fijced  ;  in  the  rest  the  rate  was  6rf*(a».4). 

The  following  statement  sbows  the  effect  of  the  survey  ; 
Nizdmpur  SMemeni,  18GS, 
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Phia  statement  shows  a  decrease  of  over  £400  (Rs,  4000)  in  the 
assessment  of  the  cultivated  area  compared  with  the  average 
collections  during  the  ten  previous  years.  But  the  rental  of  waste 
land  in  villages  held  by  revenue  farmers  or  hhoia  raised  the  new 
assessment  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  over  past  payments. 

Except  in  a  few  respects,  the  villages  held  by  revenue  farmers  or 
hh^ts  in  Niziimpur  were  settled  on  the  same  system  as  in  Nagothna. 
One  of  the  chief  differences  was  that^  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
revenue  farmers  and  their  tenants,  the  tenants'  payments  were  fixed 
,  entirely  in  cash  instead  of  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  grain.  Major 
Francis  thought  that  this  change  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people^  as  it  would  free  them  from  interference  and  from  possibly 
unfair  grain  measurements.  Under  a  system  of  cash  payments  the 
hhot  was  little  more  than  an  accountant^  collecting  rents  at  fixed 
periods  and  having  no  control  over  the  tenant's  grain.  A  second 
point  of  difference  was,  that,  unlike  Nagothua  where  they  were 
allowod  an  uniform  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  Niz^mpur  khois  were 
allowed  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent  on  rice  and  of  thirty-three  per 
cent  on  uplands,  A  lower  scale  of  profit  was  fixed  for  uplands, 
because  the  crop  was  uncertain  and  the  return  for  labour  lees  than 
in  rice  land* 

Biiygad,  the  present  Mah^d  and  part  of  Mdngaon,  was  surveyed 
and  settled  in  1865-60.  It  included  three  divisions,  Mahdd,  Goregaon, 
and  Birv^di,  Though  abounding  in  hills  and  in  many  parts  rough 
and  rocky,  Raygad  had  on  the  whole  fair  facilities  for  transport 
and  export.  Mahdd  and  BirvMi  were  crossed  by  the  high  roads  to 
Sdtara  and  Mahdbaleshvar,  and  there  wei'e  branch  roads  running 
three  miles  from  Lovdra  to  Goregaon  and  six  miles  fyom  Ndta  to 
Mahid,  There  were  also  several  boat  stations  among  them  Ddsgaon, 
Goregaon,  Mahdd,  Chimbava,  and  Vardti,  which  together  placed 
I  the  greater  part  of  Mahdd  and  Goregaon  within  easy  reach  of  water 
I  carriage.  Birvddi  had  the  advantage  of  the  Mahdbaleshvar  and 
Sdtdra  roads,  but  had  no  boat  station.  The  petty  divisions  of 
Kondvi  and  Vineri  were  also  without  roads,  and  many  of  their 
villages  were  very  distant  from  a  market  or  boat  station.  Much  of 
the  produce  was  taken  from  Ldtvan  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
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ta  DapoU  in  Batndgiri.  Tho  rico  lands  were  particnlarly  fertfle, 
Dspocially  near  Mali/iJ,  Goregaon,  and  Birvidi,  wherp  most  of  the 
land  bore  a  rich  second  crop  of  palse.  ^ 

During  tho  twenty  years  ending  1864-63  the  land,  revenue  had 
greatly  increased.  This  increase  was  specially  marked  in  Mahad 
where' it  had  risen  from  £6078  (Rs,  GU,780)  in  1845-46  to  IB60B 
(Rs.  86,030)  ia  lS6i-65|  and  in  Goregaon  where  the  increase  waa 
from  £4070  (Rs.  40,700)  in  1845-46  to  £6390  (Rs.  65,900)  in  1864-65. 
In  1865  the  Goregaon  revenue  from  rice  alone  was  £470  (Ea,  4700) 
in  excess  of  the  total  average  payments  during  the  ten  previous  years 
(1854-1864).  This  increase  in  both  the  divisions  was  chiefly  on  the 
rice  lands.  It  was  due  to  the  extremely  high  price  of  rice  which  had 
enabled  tho  commutation  rates  to  bo  fixed  as  high  as  £3  (Rs.  30) 
the  khandi^ 

In  Major  Waddington's  opinion  these  two  divisions  were  over- 
taxed^ especially  Goregaon  where  the  average  acre  rates  were  ll^*  l{d* 
(Hs.  5-9)  compared  with  98.  7^d,  (Rs.  4-13)  in  Mahad.  In  Birv^i 
the  commutation  rate  in  1865  was  as  high  as  £2  15*.  (Rs,  2 7 J)  tha 
khandL  Bat  this  rate  applied  to  only  65  out  of  tho  134  villages •  Q£ 
the  rest  66  had,  for  many  years,  paid  an  unvarying  rate  of  £1  8*. 
(Rs.  14),  and  the  other  three  villages  were  assessed  at  a  fixed  payment, 
ukta  tharat\  The  rice  rental  varied  from  £3426  (Rs.  34/260)  in 
1845-46  to  £3558  (Rs.  35,580)  in  1854-55  and  £4443  (Rs.  44,430)  in 
1864-65,  and  the  average  acre  rate  for  rice  land  was  6*.  lOid. 
(Rs.  3-7).  In  1865,  the  rental  of  the  Birvadi  uplands  waa  only  £1264 
(Rs.  12,640)  on  88,057  acres  or  SJ^i,  {as,  2\)  the  acre  compared  with 
7^d.  {as,  4-11)  in  Goregaon  and  54 A  {as.  3-8)  in  MahM,  Major 
Waddington  thought  that  BirvMi  could  bear  an  increase  of 
assessment,  and  proposed  an  average  rice  acre  rate  of  Ts,  Sd, 
(Rs.  3-10)  and  an  upland  rato  of  4d,  (as,  2-8).  Of  the  314  villages 
seventy-five  were  peasant  held,  234  were  held  by  revenue  farmers, 
and  five  were  alienated.  Of  the  khot  villages  ten  were  share  or 
ahardkati  and  six  wore  special  service  or  izdf at.  The  following  rates 
were  introduced  into  310  villages,  seventy-five  of  them  peasant  held, 
234  kliotij  and  one  alionatei  Of  these  310  villages  three  had  no  rice 
laud.  The  remaining  307  wore  arranged  in  seven  classes.  The  first 
class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  18s.  (Rs.  9)  included  six  villages 
round  Mahad  and  DAsgaon,  which  wore  close  to  the  creek  and  whose 
soil  was  specially  rich.  The  second  class  with  a  highest  acre  rate 
of  16».  (Rs.  8)  included  thirty-three  villages  whose  soil  was  a  little 
less  rich,  among  them  Birvadi  and  Goregaon  and  villages  within 
three  miles  of  Goregaon,  Mahttd,  and  Ddsgaon,  and  near  the  creek 
or  highroad.  ^  The  third  class,  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  14*. 
(Rs.  7),  included  fifty-nine  villages,  some  within  three  miles  of 
Birvd,di  and  on  the  road,  and  others  from  three  to  six  miles  from 
Mah4d,  D^gaon,  or  Goregaon,  or  from  thi'ee  to  five  miles  of  water 
carriage.  The  fourth  class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  12s.  (Rs,  6) 
included  forty-eight  villages  from  six  to  eight  miles  from  Mah^  or 
D^agaon,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  from  Birvddi  and  Groregaon, 
and  a  few  better  placed  villages  of  inferior  soil.  Tho  fifth  class,  with 
n  highest  acre  rate  of  10^.  (Ra.  5),  included  forty-nine  villages. 
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ley  were  PolAdpur  and  Vineri  and  Wllages  mthin  three  or  four 

'  m  of  those  plaoes ;  also  villagea  adjoining  those  of  dass  six  but 

from  the  roads  or  from  water  carriage.     The  sixth  class,  with 

a  highest  acre    rate  of   S0.   (Rs.  4),  included   seventj-six  villages 

within  six  miles  of  Vineri  and  Polddpur,  or  near  the  Sahy^dris  not 

^  from  the  road  and  generally   close  to  the  villages  of  class  five. 

e  seventh   class,  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  6s,  (Rs,  3),  included 

rty-six  wild  villages  between  Vineri  and  Polddpur,  and  between 

Mah^baleehvar  and  Sdtdra  roads  under  the  Sahy^ris,  or  to  the 

rth  of  the  Sdt^ra  road  and  below  the  Sahyddris* 

The  garden  lands  were  only  a  few  acres  in  six  villages.    The 

ief  produce  in  some  were  betel  and  a  few  cocoa-palms,  and  in 

"era    plantains  and    sugarcane.       Maximum    acre   rates   of  £1 

10)  for  betel  and  cocoa  palms,  and  12^.  (Re.  6)  for  other  garden 

frodnce  were  proposed. 

There  were  some  very  fine  cold  weather  vegetable  lands  along  the 
SAvitri  at  Mahdd  and  Dasgaon,  in  which  rich  crops  of  pulse  and 
oocasioually  of  gram  and  tobacco  were  raised.  For  this  land  a 
special  rate  of  4».  (Rs.  2)  falling  according  to  circumntances  to  3*. 
(Ra.  1  J)  and  2«.  (Re.  1)  was  proposed ;  for  the  uplaods  acre  rates  of 
Gd^  (ou,  4)  and  7\d,  {as.  5)  were  fixed. 

^H  The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 
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These  details  show  a  fall  in  the  survey  assessment  of  £858^ 
,  Is,  8580)  or  4  per  cent,  compared  with  the  revenue  in  1865,  and  a 
rise  of  £2185  (Rs.  21,850)  or  12  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
average  payment  in  the  ten  years  ending  1865.* 


I  Bdygad  Settlement,  ISG6. 
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In  1 872 tlietwentyyearsMease  granted  by  Mr.  Jonen  t  thn  ^Jt 
OT  khdrdpdt,  yiU&gea  of  AlibAg  came  to  an  end.  TIjcm*  Inudi 
been  re-measured  in  1856-57,  when  the  former  large  himps  orplol 
khoh,  were  broken  into  ordinary  survey  nomberB  and  the  limi 
marked  with  stones.  Of  13,269  acres  12,564  were  arable  and  705  wei 
unasaessed  waste.  Of  the  arable  land  all  except  786  acres 
under  tillage.  During  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Jones'  set  tl  em  en' 
(1852-1872)  the  salt  villages  had  prospered,^  The  value  of  ricej 
their  staple  product^  had  risen  nearly  threefold  from  17*.  (RsJ 
the  A'Aandi  in  1852  to  £2  lOs,  (Rs,  25)  in  1872.  The  number 
plooghB  had  fallen  from  190  to  128.  But  under  other  heads  i 
returns  showed  a  considerable  advance.  The  number  of  people 
risen  from  6048  in  1852  to  9200  in  1872  or  32  per  cent;  houj 
from  1453  to  1714  or  18  per  cent;  live  stock  from  446  to  2390  or 
485  per  cent ;  and  carts  from  two  to  eight.  During  these  twenty 
years,  of  a  total  of  £964  (Rs.  9640)  of  remissions  £798  (Rs.  7980) 
were  granted  during  the  6rst  year  of  the  settlement  (1852-r>::;). 
During  the  ten  y^aJ^a  ending  1872  the  remissions  amounted  to  only 
£8  (Rs.  80).  The  area  of  land  paying  assessment  varied  little^ 
and  since  the  year  1854  the  yearly  increase  and  decrease  had  nevi 
been  more  than  200  acres. 

The   supply  of    fresh    water  was  still    extremely  scanty.      OdI] 
seven   villages  had  wells  or  ponds.     In  many  cases  drinking  wati 
had    to    be    carried  two  miles.     Made  roads  from  the  Revas  and 
Dharamtar  piers  crossed  the  tract  westward  to  Alibdg,  and  a  cart 
track    running  north  and   south,  from  Revas   to   Poindd,  pasr.  J 
through  nearly  all  the  western  villages.   Roads  were  hardly  r^ 
as  the  creeks  which  interlaced  the  surface  were  navigable  tV  i 

boats  at  high  tide.  The  nearest  local  market  was  Alibdg  abuat 
twelve  miles  to  the  west.  But  there  was  little  trade  with  Alibag^ 
as  it  was  more  convenient  to  send  the  produce  by  boat  either  tfj 
Bombay  or  to  Ndgothna.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  was  made  in  ODff 
village,  and  in  eight  villages  there  were  stills  for  the  manufacture 
of  palm  liquor  The  right  of  making  liquor  was  sold  every  year  by 
auction  and  in  1872  yielded  £560  (Rs.  5600),  Most  of  the  liquor 
was  for  local  use. 

In  1872  the  classification  of  the  soil  was  revised  on  the  systei 
adopted  in  the  Thina  salt  lands.  The  new  acre  rates  were  IQj 
(Rs.  5)  for  first  class  villages,  9s,  (Rs.  4i)  for  second,  and  85.  (Rs.  4] 
for  third.  Villages  bordering  on  sweet  rice  lands  were  placed  in 
the  first  class ;  those  between  the  first  class  and  the  creek  were 
included  in  the  second  class ;  and  those  near  the  month  of  the  creek 
and  mosi  exposed  to  salt  water  in  the  third  class.  These  rates  were 
the  same  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  neighbouring  salt  lands  of 
Uran  in  Th^na.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  style  of  tillage,  and  the 
products  of  both  were  alike,  anti  both  districts  were  almost  equally 
well  placed  as  regards  distance  from  Bombay.^  The  last  claaa 
included  two  islands  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
which  were  much  exposed  to  flooding  during  the  rains. 
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^e  following  statement  abows  the  effect  of  the  new  ratee : 

AUbdff  SaU  Land  StUkmmt,  IS5Z  and  JS7i, 
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Inclodinc!'  the  very  small  area  of  arable  waste,  which  if  brought 
ier  tillage  would  yield  a  rental  of  £24  (Re.  240),  the  increase  in 
[total  payments  was  £1100  (Ks.  11,000)*  The  average  acre  rate 
raisea  from  4«.  6Jti.  to  6*.  2|d-  (Ra.  2-4-5  to  Rs.  3-1-5)  or  an 
acrease  of  about  85  per  cent.  The  percentage  increase  in  the 
UfFerent  classes  waa  51  per  cent  in  the  first,  61  in  the  second,  and 
|8  in  the  third* 

The  following  statement^  shows  the  chief  changes  in  remiaaionSj 

Dllections,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 

irvey.     It  appears  from  these  details  that  the  Government  demand 

:>8e:from  £47,809  (Rs.  4,73,090)  in  1854-55  to  £69,983  (Ra.  6,99,330) 

J877.78,  and  collections  from  £46,234  (Rs.  4.62,340)  to  £69,869 

6,98,690).     During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £1075 

10,750)  to  £64  (Rs.  640)  and  outstandings  from  £73   (Ra.  730) 

£26  (Rs.  260)  : 

Koldha  SfUkm^ni  ResuUs,  ISSS-  7378. 
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The  following  is  a  sammary  of  the  cliief  available  Beaaon  details] 
during  the  thirteen  y^krs  sinoe  KoUba  was  made  a  separate  distriot«| 

In  1868-69  the  rainfall  of  64*91  inches  was  favourable  and  thoi 
rioe  and  other  crops  were  of  a  full  average.  Except  some  eageg  of ^ 
cholera  in  Alibdg,  brought  by  Pandharpur  pilgrims,  V)>!'  ilth 

waa  good.     The  land  revenue  for  collection  amounted  t  _, 747 

(Re.  7>27,470),  £3  (Rs.  30)  were  remitted,  and  £79  (Es,  790)  left 
outstanding.     The  khaiidi  of  rice  (1320  lbs.)  rose  from  £2  8*.  to  £2, 
lU,  3(i.(R3.  24- Rs.  25-10). 

In  1369-70  the  rainfall  of  87*82  inches  waa  snflBcient  and  the 
harvest  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Except  slight  outbreaks  oj 
cholera  in  Alibdg,  Pen,  and  Roha,  public  health  was  good.  The  ti"  _ 
area  rose  from  463,170  to  464,701  acres  and  the  land  revenue  froln' 
£72,747  to£72,763  (Rs.  7,27,470^  Ra.  7,27,630),  £13  (Rs,  130)  were 
remitted,  and  £6  (Rs.  60)  left  outstanding.  The  &/ia/Kiz)  of  rice  rose 
from  £2  ll*.  3d.  to  £2  16^.  9(i,  (Rs,  25-10  -  Es.  28-6). 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  75*21  inches  was  seasonable  and 
sufficient.  Tlxere  wei^e  several  cases  of  cholera,  but  the  disease  did 
not  spread.  The  tillage  ai'oa  rose  from  464,701  to  466,803  acres  and 
the  land  revenue  from  £72,763  to  £72,997  (Rs.  7.27,630 -Ra.  7,29,970), 
£17  (Rs.  170)  were  remitted,  and  £85  (Rs,  850)  left  outstanding. 
The  khaiidi  of  rice  fell  from  £2  16«.  9d!.  to  £2  lis.  &d.  (Rs,  28-6* 
Rs,  27-4). 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  of  4036  inches  was  short  and  capricious^ 
and  in   Alib^g  and  Pen  the  crops  suffered  considerably.     Cattle 


disease  prevailed  in  Mangaon  and  Roha,  and  there  was  one  bad 

outbreak  of  cholera  in  MahAd.     The  tillage  area  fell  from  466,803 1 

465,334  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  rose  from  £72,997  to  £74,02i 


(Rs.  7,29,970- Rs.  7,40,280),  £7  (Rs.  70)  were  remitted,  and  £69 
(Rs.  690)  left  outstanding.  The  hhmidi  of  rioe  rose  from  £2  14».  6d, 
to  £2  16*.  6t2.  (Rs.  27^  -  Rs.  28^). 

In    1872-73  the  rainfall   of   72*95   inches   was   well-timed   and 
abundant.     Dengue   fqver   was  general,    but   caused   little   or   na, 
mortality,  and  in  other  respects  the  public  health  was  good  and  cattl 
were  fairly  free  from  disease.     The  tillage  area  fell  from  465,33 
to  465,082  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,028  to  £73,20! 
(Rs,  7,40,280 -Rs.  7,32,090),  £1048   (Rs.   10,480)  were    remittedj 
£1046  (Rs,  10,460)  of  them  on  account  of  tho  introduction  of  reviser 
rates  in  the  Alib%  salt  lands,  and  £127  (Rs.  1270)  left  outstanding. 
The/^/i^ndiof  rice  feU  from  £2  16«.  6d.  to  £2  8«.  (Rs,  28t  -  Rs.  24). 

In  18?3-74  the  rainfall  of  79'72  inches,  though  abundant,  waa 
irregular  and  the  harvest  waa  short.  Public  health  was  good  and 
except  in  Mdngaon  cattle  were  fi-ee  from  disease.  The  tillage  area 
rose  from  465,082  to  465,400  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from 
£78,209  to £74,092  (Rs.  7,32,090 -Rs.  7,40,920),  £14  (Rs.  140)  woi 
remitted,  and  £182  (Rs.  1820)  left  outstanding.  The  khafidi  of  rio 
fell  from  £2  85.  to  £2  As.  9d  (Rs,  24  •  Rs,  22-6) 

In  1874-75  the  rainfall  of  61*74  inches  was  excessive  in  June  an 
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July  and  damaged  some  of  the  crops.     Public  health  was  good  and  Chapter 

the  losa  from  cattlo  disease  slight.     The  tillage  area  rose  from  465,400  L^4^ 

to  468^156  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,092  to  £74,796  Administrat: 

(Bs.  7,40,920  -  Ea,  7,47,960),  £96  (Rs.  960)  wore  remitted,  and  £52  gewoii] 
(Rs.  520)  left  outstanding.     The  khandi  of  rice  rose   from  £2  4^.  9d. 
to  £2  8^.  (Ra.  22-6-B8.  24). 

In   1875-76    the  rainfall   of    107*87  inches,    thongh    unusually  187S*: 

heavy,  was  well-timed  and  the  crops  wero  the  finest  known  for 
ueventeen  years.  In  Mahdd,  in  July,  floods  swept  the  hanks  of  the 
SilTitri,  and  early  in  October  in  Roha,  Mdngaou,  and  Mahad,  want 
of  rain  slightly  injured  the  late  crops.  Cholera  prevailed  throughout 
the  district  daring  the  rainy  months,  and  there  were  a  few  fatal  cases 
of  cattle  disease  in  Pen,  Roha,  and  Mangaon.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  468,156  to  468,646  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,796 
to  £74,826  (Rs.  7,47,960 -Rs.  7,48,260),  £58  (Rs.680)  were  remitted, 
and  £5  (Rs,  50)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from 
£2  Bs.  to  £2  9^.  3d  (R8.24  -  Bs,  24-10). 

In  1876-77  the  rainfall  of  53*36  inches  was  scanty  and  unseasonable  iS76u 

ftnd  the  harvest  was  short.  In  every  sub-division  the  fall  was  less 
than  the  average,  and  in  Alibdg  it  was  more  than  a  fourth  less. 
In  July  floods  did  damage  inMahdd,and  want  of  rain  in  September  and 
October  destroyed  about  half  the  upland  crops  in  MahAd  and  injured 
those  in  Mangaon.  During  the  rainy  season  cholera  prevailed  at 
Alibdg  and  in  the  suiTonnding  villages  and  small-pox  at  Mahdd. 
In  AUbdg  and  Mangaon  there  were  a  few  fatal  cases  of  cattle  disease. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  468,646  to  471,005  acres.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  £74,826  to  £72,423  (Ra.  7,48,260- Rs,  7,24,230), 
£2037  (Rs,  20,370)  were  remitted,  and  £26  (Rs.  260)  left  outstanding. 
The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from  £2  93.  3d.  to  £3  5^.  (Rs.  24-10  - 
Ra.  32i). 

In  1877-78  the  rainfall    of  63^61    inches    was  seasonable    and  197TA 

sufficient  and  the  harvest  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  public  health 
snflPered  from  somewhat  serious  epidemics  of  cholera  and  small.post, 
and  a  fatal  form  of  cattle  disease  was  prevalent  in  Mangaon  and 
Mab^,  The  tillage  area  rose  from  471,005  to  472,413  acres  and  the 
land  revenue  from  £72,423  to  £74,520  (Rs,  7,24,230 -Rs.  7,45,200), 
£64  (Rs.  640)  were  remitted,  and  £28  (Rs.  280)  left  outstanding. 
The  klutndi  of  rice  rose  from  £3  5s,  to  £3  17s.  9d.  (Rs.  324- 
Ra.  38-14)* 

In   1878-79  the  rainfall  of  144"87  inches  fell  seasonably  and  the  ^^^ 

rice  and  other  early  grains  yielded  a  good  harvest.  The  cold 
weather  crops  were  much  damaged  by  locusts.  Fever  was  unusually 
prevalent  during  the  cold  weather  months  and  there  were  two 
outbreaks  of  rather  mild  cholera.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  472,413 
to  473,319  acres.  The  land  revpnue  fell  from  £74,520  to  £74,314 
(Rs.  7,i5,20O-R8.  7,43,140),  and  £4  (Rs,  40)  were  remitted.  The 
khandi  of  rice  feU  from  £3  17s.  9d  to  £3  4s,  9d,  (Rs.  38-14  -  Rs.  32-6). 

In  1879-80  the  rainfall  of  74'52  inches  was  slightly  below  the 
average,  but  it  was  timely  and  well  distributed-     The  monsoon  and 
[<sold- weather  crops  were  a  little  below  the  average.    The  number 
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of  deatliA  from  cholera  was  129.  Small-pox  also  prevailed  slight] j. 
The  season  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
473/319  to  475,135  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,314  to 
£74,685  (Rs.  7,43,140  -  Rs.  7,46,850),  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  were  remitted. 
The  hhamli  of  rice  rose  from  £3  4^,  9d,  to  £3  7#»  6rf.  (Rs,  82-6  - 
Rs.  3?^i). 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  79*67  inches  was  somewhat  below  the 
average.  Between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  September  Tery 
little  rain  full.  The  monsoon  and  cold-weather  crops  yielded  an 
average  harvest,  except  rice  which  suffered  from  want  of  rain. 
There  were  tliirty  deaths  from  cholera.  Small -pox  also  appeared 
occasionally t  Otherwise  the  season  was,  on  the  whole,  healthy. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  475,135  to  476,693  acres.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  £74,685  to  £73,900  (Rs.  7,46,850  -  Rs.  7,39,000), 
£95  (Rs.  950)  were  remitted,  and  £1  (Rs-  10)  left  outstanding. 
The  khandi  of  rice  fell  from  £3  7^.  6i.  to  £2  Us.  3cl  (Rs.  33}- 
Rs.  25-10). 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabnlar  form  the  available  yearly 
atatistios  of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue,  during  the 
twenty *nine  ycEira  ending  1880-81 : 
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Bbtwien  1819  and  1830j  for  purposes  of  ciril  and  criminal 
JQstice^  the  three  sub-dmsions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rdjpuri,  and  Bdygad 
Wt  •   r  RatnAgiri.     In  1830   Ratn^giri  was  reduced  to  a  eub- 

coi  ;e,  and  these  three  sub-divisioBs  passed  from  liatnagiri  to 

Thaiia.  Till  184-0,  when  they  lapsed  to  the  British  Goremment, 
the  two  sub-divisions  of  UDderi  and  Kevdanda  were  under  the  Angria 
chiefs.  Under  Act  XVII.  of  1844,  these  two  sab- divisions  were 
embodied  in  British  territory  and  brought  under  British  laws. 
Justice  was  administered  by  a  Political  Agent  till,  in  1853,  the 
igency  was  abolished  and  the  judicial  administration  of  the  two 
aab-diyisions  transferred  to  Thdna.  Since  1853  the  Koldba  district 
has  formed  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Thdna  District  Judge, 

In  Angria's  territory,  under  its  native  rulers,  civil  and  criminal 
justice  were  roughly  almost  recklessly  administered  }  For  important 
cases  a  general  court  of  justice  was  held  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday 
eveniogs  nominally  under  the  chief  but  really  under  the  minister. 
Petty  cases  wei*e  settled  at  Alibig  by  a  judge  or  nydyddhish 
appointed  by  the  minister,  and  in  the  district  by  the  sub- 
divisional  officers.  Oral  evidence  was  taken  in  the  presence  of 
the  parties  and  no  record  was  kept,  except  that  in  civil  cases 
final  decisions  wore  sometimea  entered  as  memoranda  on  loose 
alips  of  paper.  The  cases  were  summarily  disposed  of,  underhand 
(bee  or  kdrkuni  paid  to  the  subordinate  court  officials  settling  all 
disputes.  No  arrears  of  business  were  allowed ;  the  court  continued 
to  Bit  till  every  case  was  heard,  Every  decision  was  final ;  there 
waa  no  appeal*  Actions  for  debt  were  not  common  as  neither 
execution  of  decrees  nor  imprisonment .  for  debt  was  allowed. 
In  criminal  cases  capital  punishment  was  rare.  Those  who  could 
pay  a  heavy  fine  were  never  iraprisoned  except  for  contempt  or 
obstinaoy,  and  those  who  could  not  pay  underwent  the  extremest 
punishments  short  of  mutilation.  The  forts  wore  the  Angria's  prisons. 
They  received  theii*  inmates  for  no  specified  term.  The  barred 
rooms  in  the  Eolaba  fort,  though  close  and  ill-aired  were  fairly 
wholesome  but  other  prisons  were  terrible  dens.  In  the  Underi 
or  Henery  fort  a  Eight  of  steps  hid  by  a  trap-door  led  underground 
to  a  strong  door  which  gave  entrance  to  a  room  seven  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  a  loatl^some  den  swarming  with  vermin. 
About  1836,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  gang  robbery, 
fifteen  persons  were  sent  to  this  loathsome  dungeon,  and,  in  four 
months,  thirteen  of   them  died   raving  mad,   from  want   of  light. 


Th6  Ati_ 

1814-1840. 


I  CoraplM  from  Ur,  CottrtenAy'i  letter  I4th  F«brti*ry  1839  ia  Bom,  Gov,  R©c» 
l^ol.  Dep.  99U  And  Mr.  J.  M.  D»ne«*  lott«r  22ud  Febnuiry  1841  in  Bom,  Got.  R«e, 
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air,  and  water-  In  1840  the  Political  Saperinteudent  found  two  of 
the  priBoners  alive.  They  were  reduced  to  skeletons  and  one  of  them 
was  Dlmd  of  an  eye.  Their  lives  had  been  saved  by  the  death  of  tho 
others  and  by  being  allowed  to  go  on  the  bastions  for  a  few  houni 
daily.  Besides  these  two,  twenty-two  persons  suffering  similar 
punishments  wei-e  taken  out  from  other  dangeona  by  the  Political 
Superintendent.  They  had  been  denied  water  except  for  drinking 
and  were  loaded  with  the  heaviest  irons;  they  were  squalid  and 
filthy,  diseased  and  frightful  to  look  nt.  Nothing  was  recorded 
against  them^  and  no  term  of  imprisonment  had  been  fixed.  They 
had  been  in  confinement  from  three  to  twenty  yeai's.*  Tlv  1  -ea 
against  them  were   almost    forgotten,    but   it  was   admi  .vt 

none  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  worse  offences  than  robbery 
and  theft.  They  were  of  the  poorest  classes  and  therefore  unable  to 
bay  their  release  either  by  paying  fines  or  bribes  to  state  servants* 
They  waited  for  some  festive  or  joyous  occasion  to  bring  them  the 
chance  of  freedom*  As  their  sufferings  were  disproportionate  to 
the  vague  and  unrecorded  charges  against  them^  the  Political 
Superintendent  set  them  free. 

There  was  a  long  established  custom  of  providing  female  slaveii 
for  the  chiefi  by  condemning  to  slavery  women,  whether  married  or 
single,  who  had  been  guilty  of  infidelity  or  impropriety.  Free 
intercourse  between  these  condemned  women  and  the  male  com- 
munity was  encouraged  in  the  grossest  manner  in  order  to  rear  a 
class  of  slaves.  A  condemned  woman  was  styled  kulmini  and  her 
offspring  lekavlis  or  bastards.  She  was  first  made  lo^ pay  a  fine 
according  to  her  means,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  fort 
among  licentious  soldieiy.  After  the  fine  was  wrung  from  her 
she  was  taken  into  the  chiefs  householdj  or,  if  unsuitable  for  that 
purpose,  was  made  to  perform  all  sorts  of  out-door  drudgery.^  Othera 
again  who  agreed  to  pay  mx  additional  bribe  obtained  a  license  to 
practise  prostitution.  The  number  of  these  female  slaves  at  any  one 
time  depended  on  the  demand  for  their  services.  Their  offspring, 
fathered  indiscriminately  by  the  court  attendants,  swelled  tho  mob 
of  the  chief^s  followers,-  The  male  offspring  sometimes  obtained 
respectable  men's  daughters  in  marriage,  though  this  did  not  alter 
the  servile  position  of  the  husband.  The  daughters  of  slave  women 
were  kept  in  the  chiefs  residence  and  did  not  appear  in  public. 

Among  minor  pieces  of  injustice  compulsory  labour  occupied  an 
important  place.  On  all  public  occasions  the  Kunbis  or  cultivating 
classes  were  obliged  to  work  without  wages.  They  were  bound  at 
their  own  oost  to  carry  the  state  share  of  the  grain  to  the  appointed 

I  Of  twenty *two  prUonerB  who  w«r«  ooq fined  on  oharges  of  robbery,  one  Agri  bid 
bean  impniaiied  for  twenty  years ;  two  EAfbkAriB  for  twelve,  six  K^thkAria  for  eleven, 
g/Bven  K4thkarui  for  seven,  and  two  Mftr&tbiUi  (or  eleven  years  ;  for  theft  one  Sutir 
had  been  confined  for  twelve  and  one  Muaolmiln  for  three  yeara  ;  and  for  pGtty 
theft  two  women  bad  been  imprisoned,  one  for  eight  and  the  other  for  seven  years. 

9  Mr.  J.  M.  Davies  mentioned  (iS^)  ui  instance  in  wbicb  a  woman  beaought  him 
to  intercede  for  her.  She  was  condemned  a«  a  slave  and  had  already  paid  a  Ane  for 
being  allowed  to  work  out  of  doon.  She  was  again  threatened  to  bo  sent  to  one  of 
the  forte  unless  she  paid  a  further  sum  of  Ra.  90.  When  the  DivAn  wna  oonfulted  oa 
the  matter  hia  reply  w*«  thftt  it  waa  the  costoin,  ^     .     ^- 
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and  to  supply  gratis  a  certaJQ  qnantifey  of  straw  whenever  it 

'  wa«  wanted.     They  had  to  cat  and  carry  a  certain  Quantity  of  straw 

and  roeds  for  thatcking  and  occaBionally  to  dig  ponds  and  wet  docka 

for  shipping.     They  were  also  made  to  contribute  goats  and  fowls 

'  jr  the  yearly  sacriticea,  and  on  all  occasions  to  sapply  vegetables, 

^nlae^  milk,  whey,  and  butter.     The  fishermen  had  their  share  of 

droed  labour.     Each  boat  had  to  make  nine  trips  every  season   to 

ar^j,  about  five  miles  east  of  Cheul  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

jdalika  creek,  to  fetch  firewood  for  the  chiefs  establishment,  or 

fine  of  7*.  (Rs.  3^)  on  every  trip  lesa  than  nine.     Other  boats 

to  carry  grain  to  Bombay  under  similar  penalties.  - 
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^H  In  1853  there  were  three  courts,  at  Alibdg,  Pen,  and  Mahdd,  and 
^Bihennmber  of  soits  disposed  of  was  2866.  Seven  yeara  later  (1860) 
^^bte  namber  of  courts  was  the  same,  but  the  decisions  had  risen  to 
^^pl58,  the  average  duration  of  each  case  being  one  month  and  twenty 
^^Bays.  In  1870  there  were  still  only  three  courts,  bat  the  decisions  had 
P^ncreased  to  4600,  the  average  duration  of  each  being  two  months 

and  nine  days.     In  1874  there  were  three  courts  and  4940  decisions. 

Lt  present  (1882),  exclading  the  court  of  the  first  class  subordinate 

I  judge  of  Ndsik  who  exercises  special  jurisdiction  under  section  25  of 
^oi  XIV,  of  1869,  the  district  is  provided  with  three  second  class 
■nbordinate  judges'  courts  at  Alib^,  Pen,  and  Mah^d,  with  an 
mverage  jurisdiction  over  574  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
Il7j000,  All  these  courts  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thina 
Budge.  As  regards  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  the  average  distance 
pf  the  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Mahild  sub-judges'  courts  from  their  six 
porthest  villages  is  respectively  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  sixty  miles. 
The  average  number  of  cases  decided  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1881  was  3975.  The  number  of  suits  rose  from  4600  in  1870 
to  4940  in  1874 ;  from  1874  the  number  began  to  fall  till  it  was  as 
low  as  3042  in  1880;  in  1881  there  was  a  slight  increase  to  3245. 
As  shown  in  the  margin,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  decided 

during  the   twelve  years  ending 

1881,  47^52  per  cent  have,  on   an 

average,  l5>een  given  against  the 

defendant  in  his  absence.   Except 

in  1873  and  1880  the  proportion 

of  casesdecidedin  this  way  showed 

a  gradual  fall  from  57*30  in  1870 

to  52-63   in    1874,   40*9  in  1877, 

and  37-5  in  1881.     Of  contested 

cases,   during  the    twelve    years 

ending  1881,  only  14"29*per  cent 

have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 

defendant.     The    percentage    of 

contested  cases  decided  in  favour 

of  the  defendant  fell  from  15*36  in  1870  to  9-95  in  1873.     In  1874  it 

rose  to  1G"44  and  continued  high  till  it  fell  to  7'49  in  1880  and  again 

rose  to  10*61  in  1881.     In  110  or  3'39  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 

of  suit8  decided  in  1881,  the  decree  was  executed  by  putting  the 

plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable  property  claimed.     During 

the  twelve  years  ending  1881  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  Ml 
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from  lis  oat  of  4600  in  1870  to  97  out  of  4940  in  1874  and  then 
rose  to  168  out  of  4271  in  1876  and  201  out  of  3042  in  1880.  In 
923  or  28'44  per  cent  of  the  1881  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due 
were  executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property-  Of  theae 
15*19  per  cent  hare  been  cxocuted  by  the  sale  of  raorable 
property  and  13*25  per  cent  by  the  sale  of  immovable  property. 
Compared  with  1870  the  1881  returns  for  attachments  and  sales  of 
movable  and  immovable  property  show  a  rise  from  439  to  403  in 
the  former  and  a  fall  from  996  to  430  in  the  latter*  M 

During  the  twelve  years  ending  1881,  the  number  of  decree™ 
executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  has  fallen  from  117  m  1870  to  71 
in  1881.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of 
civil  prisoners  during  the  four  years  ending  1873  varied  from  31 
in  1872  to  46  in  1873.  During  the  following  eight  years  the  number 
fell  from  64  in  1874  to  28  in  1879*  In  1880  it  rose  to  98  i 
again  fell  to  72  in  1881 ; 
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The  following  statement  showa  in  tabular  form  the  working 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881 : 

Koldha  Civil  CoutU,  1870*1881. 
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Hie  registration  department  employs  five  sub-registrars,  all  of 

"^them  special  or  full  time  officers.     One  of  these  Bub-registrars  is 

stationed   at   each  sub-divisional  head-quarters.     In    addition    to 

"Buperviaion  by  the  Collector  as  District  Begistrar,  a  special  scrutiny, 

ader  the   control   of   the  Inspector  General  of   Registration  and 

aps,  ia  carried  on  by  a  divisional  inspector.     According  to  the 

Btration  Beport  for  1880-81  the  gross  registration  receipts  for 

%t  year  amounted  to  £767  (Rs.  7670)  and  tho  charges  to  £515 

5150),  thus  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £252   (Hs,2520).     Of 

[779,  the  total   number  of  registrations,  2761  related  to  immovable 

ft  nrteen  to  movable  property,  and  four  were  wills.      Of 

tnts  relating  to  immovable  property^  1622  were  mortgage 

iceds,  lUU«i  deeds  of  sale,  sixteen  deeds  of  gift,  ninety  leases,   and 

"airty   miscellaneous  deeds.     Including  £93,795  (Ra.  937.950),  the 

line  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  valoe  of  property 

kiffocted  by  registration  amounted  to  £06,592  (Ks.  9,65,920). 

At  present  (1881)  fourteen  officers  share  the  administi'ation  of 
riminnl  justice.  Of  these  one  is  the  District  Magistrate,  two  are 
oagifitrates  of  tho  first  class,  nine  of  tho  second,  and  two  of  the 
liird.  The  District  Magistrate  and  one  first  class  magistrate  are 
7<inanted  European  civilians,  tho  other  is  a  native.  Except  tho 
Jiatrict  Magistrate  who  has  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
ict,  each  first  class  magistrate  has  an  average  charge  of  750 
re  miles  and  of  a  population  of  about  190,000,  In  1881,  the 
)istrict  Magistratedecided  twenty-five  original  and  thirty-eight  appeal 
98,  and  the  two  first  class  magistrates  ninety-one  original  cases, 
ccept  the /r/ir?tr  or  head-quarter  deputy  collector  who  has  charge  of 
be  treasury,  the  magistrates  as  Collector  and  assistant  collectors 
ave  revenue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  they 
exercise  magisterial  powers.  Of  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  there  are  eleven,  all  of  them  natives  of  India,  with 
an  average  charge  of  140  square  miles  and  a  population  of  35,000* 
In  1881  the  eleven  subordinate  magistrates  decided  1536  original 
casee*  Besides  their  magisterial  duties  these  officers  exercise  revenue 
aa  m^mlatddrs,  mahdlkaris,  and  head  clerks  of  mimlatdArs. 
these  there  are  1047  police  patils,  receiving  in  surveyed 
38  an  average  yearly  emolument  of  £1  12^.  9d,  (Hs.  16-6) 
atruflted  with  petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay 
Police  Act  (VIIL  of  1867).  Of  the  whole  number  twelve 
aection  15  of  the  Act  can  in  certain  cases  fine  up  to  10^, 
6)  and  imprison  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  others  under 
aon   14  cannot  fine  and  can  imprison  for  only    twenty-four 
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There  ia  no  regular  village  police  system.  The  revenue  pAtil  or 
Be  of  the  leading  villagers  is  generally  chosen  police  pdtil  either 
br  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  Mhdrs  help  Imn  acting  aa 
"itchmen.  The  system  of  patrol  by  the  district  police  is  carried 
km  the  regular  way,  each  post  having  its  appointed  area  which  is 
lied  by  the  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the  post.  In  surveyed 
the  police  patd  is  paid  from  6lL  to  £14  16^.  (4  anuds* 
*)  a  year ;  in  unsurveyed  villages  the  patil  is  unpaid. 
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From  the  table  of  offences  given  below  it  will  be  seen  tlmt  daring 
the  seven  years  ending  1880,  1890  offences,  or  one  offence  for  every 
202  of  the  popalation>  were,  on  an  average,  yearly  committed  Of 
these  three  were  mnrders  and  attempts  to  commit  murder;  two 
culpable  homicides  ;  six  cases  of  grievous  hurt  and  hurt  by  dangerouft 
weapons ;  fifteen  cases  of  daooity  and  robbery ;  and  1864  or  98'6  " 
cent  of  the  whole  minor  offences. 

For  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule  into  the  thre 
sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rajpuri  and  Rdygad^  the  villages  wer 
subject  to  night  attacks  of  Kdthkarisi  Mdngs,  R^moshis,  and  othe 
Deccan  gang  robbers.  The  villages  were  unprotected,  the  houses 
were  made  of  mud  and  thatch,  and  the  people  were  weak  and  timid.^ 
On  two  occasions,  in  1327  and  in  1840,  the  strength  of  the  Rdmos' 
freebooters  from  the  Deccan  was  so  great,  and  the  mischief  thejj 
did  was  so  serious  that  military  aid  had  to  be  called  in*  Towar 
the  close  of  1827  several  detachments  of  the  4th  Rifles  were^ 
sent  to  arrest  or  to  drive  away  a  band  of  Ramoshis,  who  had 
been  plundering  the  villages  to  the  north-east  of  MahM,  Some  of 
the  detachments  were  stationed  for  the  defence  of  certain  places 
and  to  attack  the  enemy  when  news  was  received  of  their  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood*  Others  acted  as  patrolling  parties  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the  chain  of  posts,  and,  by  constant 
marching,  to  prevent  the  bands  from  gathering  and  directing 
their  attention  to  any  particular  range  of  country.  On  the  27th 
December  (1827)  at  Siinkshi  in  an  action  with  the  Rd^moshis  three 
privates  were  killed.'^  In  1840  a  party  from  the  15th  Regiment  o^ 
Native  Infantry  was  called  in  to  act  against  a  band  of  lUmoshn 
who,  issuing  from  the  Bor  state,  had  plundered  Nizdmpnr, 
Kdgothna,  and  Roha,  Some  of  the  freebooters  were  arrested  and 
punished*^ 

As  before  1 840  the  lands  of  the  district  were  much  divided  betwe 
the  AngTi^  and  the  British  Government,  and  as  the  Angria'| 
subdivisions  were  separately  managed  till  1853,  no  old  crime  statistic 
are  available  for  purposes  of  comparison.  But  the  crime  returns  fo 
Angria's  Kolaba  during  the  five  years  ending  1850  show  tb 
siuce  then  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  j 
and  highway  robberies.  During  those  five  years  the  numl 
gang  and  highway  robberies  committed  in  Angria's  territory 
an  area  of  210  square  miles  and  a  population  of  57,000  souls  wa 
395  or  a  yearly  average  of  eighty.  During  the  five  years  endinp 
1880,  the  total  number  of  gang  robberies  and  dacoities  committed 
in  the  whole  district  with  an  area  of  1500  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  380,000  was  eighty-eight  or  a  yearly  average  of  seventeen. 
That  is,  in  1850  there  was  one  gang  robbery  for  every  half  mile  and 
every  700  people  against  one  gang  robbery  for  every  fifty-five  miles 
and  22,000  people  in  1 880.  The  chief  criminal  class  is  the  Kjithkaris 
who  are  much  given  to  thieving.  The  district  is  generally  peacef  u 
and  crime  is  light. 


1  Bom.Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  16  of  1821,334336. 

3  Mr.  £^  R4mohiuidni  from  old  records. 
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In  1880  the  total  Btrengtli  of  the  district  or  regular  police  was  348. 
Of  these  under  the  District  Superintendent  one  was  a  subordinate 
officer^  fifty-eight  were  inferior  subordinate  officers^  and  288  foot 
constables.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  was^  for  the  Superin- 
tendent, a  yearly  salary  of  £447  2**  (Rs.  4471) ;  for  the  one  sub- 
ordinate officer,  on  a  yearly  pay  of  not  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200), 
and  for  the  fifty -eight  inferior  subordinate  officers,  on  yearly  salaries 

»of  leas  than  £120  (Bs.  1200),  a  total  yearly  cost  of  £1537  4^, 
(Rs.  15,372)  ;  and  for  the  288  foot  constables  a  sum  of  £2966  ISa. 
(Rs*  29,669),  the  average  yearly  pay  of  each  foot  constable  being 
£10  &3.  2iL  (Rs.  103-1-4).  Besides  their  pay,  a  total  yearly  charge 
of  £274  2^.  (Rs.2741)  was  allowed  for  the  horses  and  travelling 
cxpeuses  of  the  superior  officers;  £190  2s.  (Bs.  1901)  for  yearly  pay 
and  travelling  allowance  of  the  Superintendent's  establishment ;  and 
£380  lOs.  (Rs*3805)  for  contingencies  and  other  expenses,  raising  the 
toUl  yearly  charges  to  £5795  18^.  (Rs.  57,959),  On  an  area  of  1500 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  380,000  souls,  these  figures  give 
one  man  for  every  5J  square  miles  and  1319  souls.  The  cost  of  the 
force  is  £3  17*.  3|ti  (Ra  38-10-2)  the  square  mile  or  3Jd.  (2  as.  I  pie) 
a  head  of  the  population. 

In  1880,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent^  of  the  total  strength 
of  348,  eighty-four,  twelve  of  them  officers  and  seventy-two  men, 
were  employed  as  guards  at  district  or  subsidiary  jails  and  over 
lock*ups  and  treasuries,  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and  treasure; 
and  263,  forty -seven  of  them  officers  and  216  men,  on  other  duties. 
Of  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  122  were 

Erovided  with  fire-arms  and  225  with  swords  or  with  swords  and 
atons.  Seventy-six,  thirty -two  of  them  officers  and  forty-four  men, 
could  read  and  write,  and  thirty-three,  two  of  them  officers  and 
thirty -one  men,  were  being  taught.  Except  the  Superintendent,  who 
was  a  European,  the  members  of  the  police  force  were  all  natives 
of  India.  Of  these  one  officer  was  a  Christian ;  one  officer  and  six 
men  were  Muhammadans ;  fire  officers  and  five  men  were  Brahmans ; 
fifty-two  officers  and  274  men  were  Uindua  of  other  castes;  and 
three  men  were  Beni-Isrtels, 

In  1880,  of  thirty-seven  persons  accused  of  heinous  cnmes  seven  or 
18*9  per  cent,  and  of  2763  accused  of  all  other  crimes  1002  or  36*2 
per  cent,  were  convicted.  Of  £1832  (Rs,  18,320)  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen,  £848  (Rs.  8480)  or  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  was 
recovered.  Of  the  seven  northern  districts  of  the  Presidency  KoUba 
ranked  last  as  regards  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  arrests, 
and  third  as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  property 
recovered  to  the  amount  stolen.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief 
erimQ  and  police  details  for  the  seven  years  ending  1880*: 
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Itflf.  Besides  the  lock-ops  for  under*trial  prisoners  at  the  head-quarters 

of  each  sub-division  there  are  two  sub-jails,  one  at  Alibdg  for 
prisoners  sentenced  up  to  one  month's  imprifionmentj  and  the  other 
at  Mahad  for  prisoners  under  eentances  of  less  than  fourteen  daja. 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  one  month's  imprisonment  are 
sent  to  the  Th^na  Jail.  The  Alibdg  jail  is  in  the  Hirakot  fort 
and  has  room  for  seventy^-six  prisoners,  having  eight  cells,  five  of 
them  eighteen  by  thirteen  feet  and  three  seventeen  by  eleven  feet* 
Female  prisoners  are  kept  in  separate  cells.  In  1881-82  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  was  eleven  in  the  AJib^g  and  one  in 
the  Mahdd  jaU.  The  Hirdkot  jaQ  is  remarkably  healthy ;  not  one 
death  has  occurred  during  the  last  six  years. 


CHAPTER   X. 

REVENUE    AND    FINANCE. 

The  earliest  balance  sheet  of  the  Kolfiba  diatrict  is  for  the  official 
Vimr  1852-53.  The  accounts  of  the  five  sub-divisions,  AHb^  Pen, 
Boh^  Mjingaon,  and  Mahdd,  wliieh  at  present  constitute  the  KoUba 
dUtnct.  were  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  Thdna  district  till  the 
1st  of  May  187G,  when  a  separate  account  office  was  created  for  the 
KoMba  district.  Though,  since  1852-53,  many  account  changes  have 
been  raa<ie,  the  different  items  can  in  most  casas  be  brought  under 
corresponding  heads  in  the  forms  now  in  use.  Exclusive  of  £5014 
(Rs.  50,140)  the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total 
transactions  entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1880-81 
amounted  under  receipts  to  £235,117  (Rs.  23,51,170)  against 
£100,757  (Us,  10,07.570)  in  1852-53,  and,  under  charges,  to  £231,076 
(Rs.  23,10,760)  against  £87,118  (Es,  8,71,180),  Leaving  aside 
departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  payments  in  return  for 
8er\aces  rendered  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  revenue 
under  all  heads,  imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal^  came  to 
£121,088  (Rs.  12,10,880)  or  on  a  population  of  381,650  an  average 
charge  of  6^.  5J A  (Rs.  3-3-6). 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
balance  sheets  the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the 
chief  heads  of  receipts  and  charges. 

Land  Revenue    receipts,  forming  sixty    per  cent  of  £121,088 

(Ks,  12,10,880)  the  entire  revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from 

£05.671  (Rs.  6,56,710)  in  1852^53  to  £72,G34^(R.s.  7,26,340)  in  1880-8K 

,  The  increase  is  cliiofly  due  to  the  lai*ge  area  of  land  brought  under 

tillage  and  to  the  more  correct  measurements   introduced  by  the 

j  survey.     Land  revenue  figures  for  the  thirty  yeai*s  ending  with  1881 

I  aro  given  above  on  page  214,     Land  revenue  charges   have  risen 

from  £9977  (Rs.  99,770)  to  £11.043  (Rs.  1,10,430).     lliis  is  due  to 

the  increase  in  the  number  and  salaiies  of  revenue  officers. 

Stamp  receipts  have  risen  from  £1101  (Ra.  11,010)  in  1852-53  to 
'  £6975  (Rs.  69,750)  in  1880-81,  and  stamp  expenditure  from  £12 
1  (Ra  120)  to  £214  (Rs.  2140). 

There  are  four  licensed  shops  *  for  the  sale  of  European  and 

[foreign  liquor  at  Alibag,  Pen,  Rcvdanda.  and  Mahdd.     In  1880-81 

the  amount  realised  on  account  of  fees  levied  on  shops  came  to  £21 

( Rs.  2 1 0).     Licenses  for  these  shops  are  renewed  every  year.    Most  of 

I  Uio  country  liquor  drimk  in  the  district  is  made  from  moha  flowers. 

In  1880-81  there  were  seventy -three  shops  licensed  to  sell  moha 
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liquor  and  the  reslmitions  were  JE6970  (Rs.  69»700).  Excepi 
the  Alib^  garden  villages,  where  palm  liquor  is  drunk,  the  spi 
Com*umed  in  this  district  is  brought  from  the  Uran  dLstilleries 
payment  of  a  stiil-head  duty  of  S^s.  (Rs.  If)  the  gallon  of 
strength  not  above  25°  under  prool  Palms  are  of  three  sorts,  bra 
and  cocoa  palmj^  and  wild  thick-stemmed  palms  or  bhsrli-rnddg, 
juice  drawn  from  bkerli'inddg  is  sold  in  its  raw  state  and  is  na 
dlstilleA  Most  of  the  toddy  drawn  from  brab  and  cocoa  palms  i 
distilled.  The  tapping  fee  tor  a  brab  tree  ia  18*.  (Rs.  9)  and  for  ( 
bherli'Tnad  Bs.  (Rs.  3), 

Until   the  close   of   1877-78  the  right   of  tapping   hherlut 
was  yearly  farmed.     For  tapping  oocoanut  trees  in   the    Alii 
garden  land  licenses  were  issued,  each  license  being  given  for  nc 
less  than   fifteen  cocoanut  trees,   and  subject  to  the  payment 
three  instalments  of  a  fee  of  2*,  (Re,  1)  on  each  trea     The  lie 
holder  was  entitled  to  tap  the  trees  specified  in  his  license,  to  set  uf 
one  still  for  every  fifteen  trees  licensed,  to  manufacture  palm-juice 
liquor^  and  to  sell  the  liquor  only  to  persons  possessing  separate 
licenses  for  its  retail  sale.     In  Alibdg«   Roha,  Mahdd,  and  Mdngaos 
the  right  of  retailing  country  liquor  was  put  to  auction,  the  farmei| 
buying  the  liquor  from  licensed  tappers   at  S\d,  the  gallon  (Rs.  1^ 
the    t^hmany    In  Pen   the    right  of    making    and    selling  ino/i 
liquor  was  similarly  sold.     In  1878-79   the   tree  tax  on  cocoani] 
trees  when  taken  for  tapping  was   fixed  at  rates  varying  from 
(Rs,  14)  on  each  tree  in  AHbag,   Cheul.  and  Revdanda;  to  2^. 
(Rs.  1  J)  in  N%aon,  Akshi,  Varsoli,  Thai,  and  Kiliim ;  and  to 
(Re.  1)  in  Avas,  Sasavne,  Navedhar  Kolegaon,  Navedhar  Navj^ 
Kahar,  NUkhat,  and  Kolgaon.     The  licenses  and  the  terms  und 
which  they  were  issued  were  the  same  as  in  1877.     In  the  follow 
year  liquor  manufacture  was  prohibited  in  the  AlibfSg  salt-tract 
kharepai  and  in  Pen,  and  persons  buying  the  right  of  retail  sale  we^ 
required  to  bring  their  supplies  from  the  Uran  distilleries  on  tl 
payment  of  the  still-hea*!  duty  of  3*.  6d.  (Rs.lf)  the  gallon.     I, 
Koha,  Min^aon,  and  Mahdd  the  right  of  making  and  retailing  liqu<3 
was  farmed  to  one  man  who  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  distillery 
Ashtami.     The  distillery  was  worked  until  about  the  end  of  Apr 
1879,  3893  gallons  having  been  issued  on  payment  of  a  duty 
8«,  (Rs.  1  J)  the  gallon,     m  the  hot  weather,  as  the  scarcity  of  wai 
at  Ashtami  stopped  the  distillery,  the  farmer  was  allowed  eith^ 
to  bring  moAa  liquor  from  Uran  on  the  payment  of  the  still -he 
duty,  or  palm-juice  liquor  from  the  Alib^  garden  tract  on  paj 
%8,  (Re.  1)  the  gallon. 

From  th^  1st  of  August  1879  a  tree-tax  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  IS 
(Ra.  9)  on  each  cocoa  palm  and  brab  tree,  and  of  6^.  (Rs.  3)  on 
wild  palm  tapped  anywhere  in  the  district  except  in  the  Alib^ 
garden  land,  tne  tax  entitling  .the  payer  only  to  tap  the  tr< 
and  sell  the  juice  to  the  liquor  Vomers.  In  the  Alibig  gard^ 
land  the  cocoa  palm  tax  was  fixed  at  12j?.  (Rs.  6)  a  tree, 
since  the  1st  of  August  1881  has  l>een  raised  to  18*.  (Rs. 
a  tree.  The  lowest  number  of  trees  for  which  a  license  is  grant 
was  raised  from  fifteen  to  a  hundred.  The  license  entitled  tl 
holder  to  have  one  still  for  distillation.     The  tax  was  recovered 
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T  instalmenta,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  give  tapping  licenses  for 

lOre  than  5000  trees  in  all.     In  other  sub-divisions  Uquor  manufac* 

|.ure  was  prohibited  entirely,  and  persons  buying  the  right  to  retail 

Iqiior  were  i-equired  to  bring  their  supplies  from  Uran  on  paying 

lie   still-head   duty.     The  tannw  of  Roha,  Mdngaon,  and   Mah4d 

ere  given  to  one  person. 

Before  1877  there  was  no  special  astablLnhment  In  1878  for  the 
ihtaini  distillery  an  inspector  was  appointed  on  £52  (Rs.  520)  a 
year.  From  the  Ist  of  August  1879  the  establishment  wa^^  fixed  at 
three  inspectors  with  monthly  salaries  varying  from  £5  to  £20 
(Be.  50 -Re.  200),  nine  sub-inspectors  on  monthly  salariej?  varying 
from  £1  16f.  to  £3  (Ra  18 -Re.  30),  five  clerks  on  a  monthly  pay  of 
£1  10*.  (Rs.  15),  and  forty -one  constables  on  monthly  salaries  varying 
*  m  16s.  to  £2  (Rs.  8^Rs.  20),  the  whole  costing  £1183  (Ha  11,830) 
year.     This  establishment  is  still  (1881)  kept  up. 

The  increase  in  the  tree  tax  was  attended  with  a  fall  in  the  number 

of  trees  tapped  from  16,134  in  1877-78  to  913  in  1880-81,  and  with 

&  rise  in  the  revenue  from  tree  tax  and  farm  from  £390  (Rs.  3900)  in 

877  to  £460  (Rs.  4600)  in  1880-81.     In  1880-81  the  total  excise 

•evenue  from  all  sources  was  £11,087  (Rs.  1,10,870)^  against  £12,136 

Ra,  1.21,360)  in   1878-79,   and   the   total    expenditure   was   £989 

9890)  against  £55  (Rs.  650)  in  1878-79.     The  fall  in  the  total 

xcise  revenue   is    due    to    smuggling    from    the    Habs^    state, 

the  illicit  distillation  of  moha,  and  to  the  large  use  of  slightly 

perfumed  potato  spirit  imported  from  Hamburg  which  under  the 

name  of  Eau-de-Cologne  is  t-aken  as  a  stimulant  in  place  of  European 

or  cotmtry   liquor.     The   rise   in  charges  is  due  to  the  increased 

ength  of  the  excise  staff. 

The  revenue  from   Law  and  Justice,  which  is   chiefly  derived 
►m  fines,  has  risen  fmm  £414  (Ra  4140)  to  £529  (Ra   6290), 
the  expendituTL*  from  £1495  (Rs.  14,950)  to  £6131  (Rs.  61,310). 
e  increased  charges  are  due  to  the  rise  in  the  number  and  pay  of 
:ivil  and  magisterial  officers. 

The   forest  receipts  amounted   to  £4077  (Rs.  40,770)  in  1880-81 

uinst    nothing   in    1852-53.      Tlie   expenditure   rose  from   £369 

3,690)  in   1852-53  to  £3982  (Ra    39,820)    in   1880-81.     The 

ea86  in  chargas  is  due  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  forest 

nservancy  establishment. 

No  details  of  the  amount  re-aJized  from  the  different  ajsnt'ssed  taxes 
lied  between  1860  and  1872*73,  when  the  income-tax  was  abolished, 
e.     The  license^tax  receipts  were  £3279  (Rs,  32,790)  in 
3453   (R*,    34,530)   in    1879-80,   £1554   (Rs.  1^,540)   in 
1880-81,  and  £1535  (Rs.  15,350)  in  1881-82. 

Customs   receipts  have   fallen    from   £26,164    (Rs.  2,61,040)    in 
1852*53  to  £472  (R*.  4720)  in    1880-81.     The  charges  amounted  to 
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£3000  (Us.  80,000)  in  1852-53  against  no  expenditure  in  1880'81.1 
The  fall  in  customs  receipts  is  chiefly  due  to  salt  receipts,  which  ia] 
1852-53  were  credited  to  customs,  being  now  shown  under  salt 
KeductiouB  in  customs  duties  and  the  abolition  of  transit  dutie 
have  also  reduced  the  revenue. 

As  in  1852-53  salt  receipts  w^ere  shown  under  customs,  no  detail 
are  available  for  purpoties  of  comparison.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  revenue  has  very  greatly  increased  partly  from  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  and  partly  from  the  rise  in  the  salt  duty.  The 
1880-81  receipts  were  £1(34,626  (Rs.  10,46,260)  and  the  charge 
£2633  (Rs.  26,330).'  On  the  basis  of  ten  pounds  of  salt  a  head,  at 
4f8.  (Rs.  2)  the  Bengal  TJian,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  salt 
consumed  in  the  district  may  be  estimated  at  about  £9500  (Rb, 
96,000). 

The  military  charges  of  £12,961  (Ra  1,20,610)  in  1880-81  agaL 
£6643    (Ra  66,430)    in    1852-53    represent    pajTuents    made  on 
account  of  pensions  to  retired  soldiers  who  are  natives  of  Koliba. 

Postal  receipts  have  risen  from  £160  (Rs.  1600)  in  1852-53 
£1380  (Rs.  13,800)  in  1878-79,  and  charges  from  £191  (Rs.  19101 
to  £1824  (Rs.  13,240).  The  receipts  and  charges  shown  in  th< 
1880-81  balance  sheet,  besides  letters,  books,  and  parcels,  include 
money  received  and  paid  under  the  money -order  system. 

Registration  is  a  new  head.     The  1880-81  receipts  amounted 
£827  (Rs.  8270)  and  the  expenditure  to  £545  (Rs.  5450), 

The  education  charges  in  1880-81  were  £11 06  (Ra  11,060)  againa 
£126  (Rs.  1260)  in  1852-53.     The  education  charges  met  from  k 
funds  are  shown  below  under  that  head. 

Police  chaises  have  risen  from  £1298  (Rs.  12,980)  in  1852-53 
£6548   (Ra   65.480)    in^   1880-81.     The  increase    is    due    to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  police  force. 

Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £7060  (Rfi.  70,600)  in  1852-53 
to  £25,638  (Rs,  2,56,380)  in  1880-81,  and  expenditure  from  £49,410 
(R&  4.94,100)  to  £157,359  (Rs.  15,73,590).  The  increased  receipta 
are  due  chiefly  to  local  funds,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
in  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  The  increased  charges  are  due 
to  a  large  surplus  balance  remitted  to  other  treasuries  and  to  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  local  funds. 

In  the  following  statement  the  figures  shown  in  black  i 
on  both  sides  of  the  1880-81  balance  sheet  are  book  adjustmen' 
On  the  receipt  side  the  item  £5014  (Rs.  50,140)  represents  th( 
additional  revenue  the  district  would  jneld  had  none  of  its  lani 
been  ^ven  away.  On  the  debit  side  the  item  £116  (Rs.  1160) 
entered  under  Land  Revenue  is  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted  to 
village  headmen  and  watchman.  The  item  £4898  (R&,  48,980) 
under  Allowances  and  Assignments  represents  the  rental  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  district  hereditary  officers  and  other  non-service 
claimants.    Cash  allowances^  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated  sa  actual 


eharffea  and  debited  to  the  different  hmda  of  account  according 
lo  tne  nature  of  the  allowances.  Thus  cash  grants  to  village 
headmen  are  included  in  £11,043  (Rs.  1, 10^430)  tlie  total  of  Land 
Bevenue  charges : 
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Revenue  other  than  Imperial* 

District  local  funds  have  been  collected  since  1863  to  promote  rural 

education  and  to  supply  roads,  wells,  rest-houses,  ana  dispensaries. 

In  1880-81  the  receipts   amounted  to  £8338  (Ra  83,380)  and  the 

expenditure  to  £8151  (Rs.  81,510).     This  revenue  is  derived  from 

three  sources,  a  special  Cdss  of  one-aixteenth  in  addition  to  the  land 

tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain  subordinate  local  funds,    and   certain 

miscellaneous  items.     The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are 

set  apart  as  a  road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,^  jdelded  in 

1880-81  a  revenue  of  £4808  (Es,  48,080).     The  subordinate  funds, 

including  a  toll  fund,  a  ferir  fund,  a  cattle  pound  fund,  and  a  school 

^fee  fund,  yielded  £1485   (Es.  14,S50).      Government  and  private 

abscriptions  amounted  to  £1892  (Ba.  18,920),  and  miscellaneous 

eipts  including  certain  items  of  land  revenue  to  £153  (Rs.  1,530). 

rhis  revenue  is  administered  by  district  and  subdivisional  committees 

(partly  of   official  and  partly  of  private   members.     The  district 

^committee  consists  of  the  Collector,  tne  assistant  and  deputy  collectors 
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the  ex^utive  engineer,  and  the  education  inspector  as  ofBeial  and  the 
proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  six  landholders  as  non-official 
members.  The  sub*diyiaion^  committee  consists  of  an  assis^tant 
collector,  the  mdmlatd^r,  a  public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy 
education  inspector  as  official,  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  thi-ee  landholders  as  non-ofiicial  members.  The  sub- 
divisional  committees  bring  their  requirements  to  the  notice  of  the 
diBtrict  committee  who  prepare  the  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  district  local  funds  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the  other  far- 
instruction.   The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  1880-81 
were  as  foUovrs : 
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Since  1864  the  following  local  fund  works  have  been  carried  out. 
To  improve  communications  150  miles  of  roads,  two  wooden  piers» 
eight  masonry  piers»seven  bridges  and  culverts,  and  five  river  crossings 
have  been  made  or  rep^recL  To  improve  the  water-supply  234 
wells,  seventy-five  reservoirs,  and  seven  dams  have  been  made  or 
repaired  To  help  village  education  seventy-one  schools,  and  for 
the  comfort  of  travellers  thirty-seven  rest-houses  have  been  either 
built  or  repaired.  Besides  these  works  one  dispensary  and  fifty 
cattle-pounds  have  been  constructed. 

In  1880-81.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bombay  District 
Miinicipal  Act  VI.  of  1873  there  were  four  town  municipalities  each 
administered  by  a  body  of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as 
president  and  the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the 
Bub-di vision  a.s  s-ice -president  In  1880-81  the  district  municipal 
revenue  amounted  to  £1564-  (Rs,  15,640),  of  which  £460  (Rs.  4600^ 
were  recovered  from  octroi  duties,  £485  (Rs,  4850)  from  toUs,  wheel, 
house  and  other  taxes,  and  £620  (Rs.  6200)  from  miscellaneous 
sources. 

The  following  statement  give,-!*  for  each  of  the  municipalities  the 
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receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  daring  the  year  ending       Chaptw  X. 
31st  March  1880-81 :  Bminu  aa 

KoUba  ifuni(^pai  DetaOs,  1880-81.  UlUBOe. 
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In  18S1-82  there  were  seTenty-seven  Government  and  five  inspected 
schools,^  or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  twelve  inhabited 
villages  alienated  as  well  os  Government,  with  50^1  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3611  pnpils  or  9*30  per  cent 
of  51,377,  the  total  male  population  between  five  and  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Exclusive  of  superintendence  the  expenditure  on  these  schools 
amounted  to  £2202  (Rs.  22,020),  of  which  £765  (Rs.  7650)  were 
debited  to  Government  and  £1437  (Rs.  14,370)  to  local  municipal  and 
other  funds. 

Under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Education 
Inspector  Central  Division,  in  1881-82,  the  schooling  of  the  district 
was  conducted  by  a  local  staff  158  strong.  Of  these  one  was  an 
assistant  to  the  deputy  educational  inspector  of  Thdna,  drawing  a 
yearly  salary  of  £90  (Rs.  900) ;  the  rest  were  masters  and  assistant 
masters  of  schools  with  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £48  (Rs.  60- 
R8.480). 

Of  the  eighty-two  Government  and  aided  schoola  Mardthi  was 
taught  in  seventy-seven  and  Hindustini  in  five.  Of  the  MarAthi 
schools  two  were  girls*  schools. 

Before  Government  took  the  education  of  the  district  under 
their  care,  every  large  village  had  a  school,  kept  generally  by  a 
Brdhman,  and  attended  both  by  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  Since  the  introduction  of  state  education  these  private 
schools  have  suffered.  Few  of  them  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  Government  schools  and  except  in  some  of  the  towns  and  large 
villages  most  have  been  closed.  In  1881-82  there  were  twenty 
private  schools  with  an  attendance  of  426  pnpils.  The  teachers 
in  these  schools  are  indifferently  educated.  Their  strongest  point  ia 
their  skill  in  teaching  the  "ujalnis  or  multiplication  tables  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing  is  less  successful  They  are  not  hereditary  schoolmasters  ; 
as  a  rule  they  are  men  who  have  failed  to  get  other  employment* 
They  are  not  paid  by  fixed  fees,  but  depend  on  what  the  parents  and 
guardians  choose  to  give  them.     In  addition  to  entrance   fees  they 
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levy  small  fortnightly  contributions  and  receive  occasional  presents. 
The  entrance  fee,  which  is  offered  to  the  teacher  in  the  name  of 
Barasvati  the  goddess  of  learning,  varies  from  3d,  (2  annas)  for  the 
poor  to  2*\  (Re.  1)  for  the  well-to-do.  When  a  boy  has  finished 
his  multiplication  table  or  ujalni  course  and  is  taught  to  write  on 

Ijaper,  the  teacher  gets  from  \\d,  to  2^.  {anna  1-Ral)»  On  the 
ast  day  of  each  halt  of  every  Hiada  month,  the  pupils,  except  the 
very  poorest,  take  to  their  teachers  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a 
pound  of  rice.  Parents  who  are  friendly  or  are  pleased  with  their 
children's  progress  present  the  teacher  on  their  son^a  thread  and 
marriage  ceremonies  with  a  turban  or  a  pair  of  waistcloths.  From 
all  these  sources  a  private  teacher's  yearly  earnings  vary  from  £3  to 
£7  (Rs.  30- Rs.  70).  The  children  go  to  their  teacher's  house,  and, 
08  his  house  is  often  small,  the  pupils  may  be  seen  in  the  morning 
and  evening  along  the  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  door, 
working  at  their  sums  or  shouting  their  tables.  The  position  of 
the  masters,  and  the  religious  element  in  some  of  their  teaching, 
help  them  in  their  competition  with  the  purely  secular  instruction 
given  in  state  schools.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is 
Boon  finished  and  the  boys  generally  leave  their  teachers  before 
they  are  twelve. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  provided  by  Government  during  the  last  thirty-nine 
years.  The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was  opened  at 
Mabid  in  1840.  Sizteen  years  later,  in  1856,  a  second  sciool  was 
opened  at  Ndgothna.  Five  years  later  nine  more  schools  were 
opened,  three  in  Alibdg,  two  in  Mahi.d,  two  in  M^ngaon,  one  in 
Pen,  and  one  in  Roha.  The  number  of  schools  rose  from  eleven 
in  1862  to  thirty  ^four  in  1866.  In  1870-71  there  were  fifty -nine 
Government  schools,  with  3413  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2556.  In  1  SB  I  -82  there  were  eighty -two  schools  with 
5021  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  36 11, 
That  is,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  fromi  two  to  eghty-two. 

In  1861  the  first  girls'  school  was  opened  at  Alibdg,  In  1879-80 
it  had  eighty-two  names  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  thirty-nine  pupils. 

For  the  throe  chief  classes  in  the  district  the  1881  census  returns 
give  the  following  details  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
861,281,  the  Hindu  population,  4036  (males  3937,  females  99)  or  Ml 
percent  below  fifteen  and  783  (males  776,  females  7)  or  0'21  percent 
above  fifteen  were  under  instruction  ;  565  (males  534,  females  3 1 )  or 
0*15  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  10,562  (males  10,4-81,  females  81)  or 
2*92  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed ;  143,574  (males  72,999, 
females  70,575)  or  3975  per  cent  J^elow  fifteen  and  201,761  (males 
93,041,  females  108,720)  or  55*8  per  cent  above  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  illiterate.  Of  1 7,891,  the  Musalmdn  population,  460  (males 425, 
females  35)  or  2*57  per  cent.below  fifteen  and  55  (males  52,  females  3) 
or  0'30  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction ;  90  (males  80, 
females  10)  or  0^50  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  848  (males  842, 
females  6)  or  4*74  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instracted ;  and  6391 
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(malea  31 01,  females  3290)  or  35  72  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  10,047 
(males  4452^  femalea  5595)  or  56' 16  per  cent  aboye  fitt'een  were 
illiterate.  Of  305,  the  Christian  population,  7  (males  2^  females  8) 
or  2*29  per  cent  below  fifteen  were* under  instruction;  four  malea 
below  fifteen  and  34  (malea  25,  females  9)  or  11  17  per  cent  above 
fifteen  were  instructed ;  and  110  (males  46,  females  64)  or  3606  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  150  (males  82,  females  68)  or  49*1  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  illiterate : 
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Of  4169  pupils  in  Government  schools  at  the  end  of  1879-80,  S741 
or  89*73  per  cent  were  Hindus,  of  whom  1320  were  Brdhmans,  532 
Prabhus,  forty  Lingiyats,  fourteen  Jaina,  314  Viinis  and  Bhdtids,  898 
Kunbia,  434  artisans  (Lohirs,  Sonars,  and  Shimpis),  189  personal 
servants  and  labourers.  Of  268  or  6'42  per  cent  MusalmdLns,  thera 
were  two  Moghals,  two  Bohor^s,  255  Konkanis,  and  nine  KhojAs 
and  Memans.  There  were  three  P^rsis,  two  Portuguese,  and 
seventy-three  Beni-Isrdels.  Of  eighty- two  girls  on  the  rolls  in 
1879-80  seventy-one  were  Hindus,  ten  Beoi-Ierdela,  and  one  was  a 
Musalmdn. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  tal^ 
the  Education  Department,  show  in  detail  the  nnmber  of  8cho<^^H 
and  pnpils,  with  their  cost  to  Government :  ^ 
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A  comparison  of  the  present   (1879-80)   provision  for  teacliinj 
town  and  village  children  gives  the  following  results, 

Except  »  mission  scLool  at  Alibdg,  there  is  at  present  (1882)  n< 
English  school  in  the  district.     The  Aiibag  mission  school,  opene  ^ 
by  the  Free  Mission  Church  in  1879,  had  on  the  Slst  of  March  I88j 
ninety-seven  pupils  on  the  roll  and  had  during  the  year  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  sixty -nine  pupils.     In  1881-82  its  total  cost  was 
£216    (Rs,  2160)    of  wkich  £34  (Rs,  840)    were   contributed  by 
Government,  The  monthly  fee  varies  from  1^.  to  2^.  (8  a7ma»-Re,  I). 
The  rich  send  their  boys  to  Bombay  or  to  Poona  to  learn  Eogli&b, 
In  1865-66  there  were  schools  at  Alibag,  Rohaj  Mahd,d,  and  Pen, 
where  English  was  taught.     These  schools  were  closed,  the  Alibag 
school  in    1876  and  the    Roha  school    in    1867,   for  insuflScientJ 
attendance  owing  to  an  increase  in  fees ;  the  Mahdd  school  in  187 H 
because  of  the  difficulty   of  securing  certificated  masters  and  off 
providing  suitable  pay;  and  the  Pen  school  in  1872  because  the 
people  failed  to  make  up  by  fees  and  contributions  a  monthly  sum 
of  £2  (Rs.  20) »     A  very  small  number  of  parents  belonging  to  then 
depreased  classes  have  begun  to  teach  their  boys  to  read  and  write  J 
In  some  schools  attended  by  high  caste  Hindus  boys  of  the  depresseon 
classes  are  allowed  to  learn,  but  they  sit  separate  from  the  other 
buys.     In  June  1882  a  separate  school  under  a  Chambhdr  teacher  wa^ 
opened  for  boys  of  this  class  at  Mahdd,  f 

In  the  town  of  Alibag  in  1879-80  there  were  two  Government 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  with  388  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  281  pupUa.  The  average 
yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  boys'  school  was  4^,  7Jd,  (Rs.  2-5) 
and  in  tjie  girls'  school  9^*  3d,  (Rs.  4-10).  In  the  town  of  Mah&d 
in  1879-80  there  were  two  Government  schools,  both  for  boys,  with 
267  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  206  pupils. 
One  of  these  was  au  Urdu  school*  The  average  yearly  cost  for  eaci" 
pupil  in  the  Urdu  school  was  14*.  ^d.  (Rs.  7-3)  and  in  the  Mardtl 
Bchool  12«.  (Rs.  6).  In  the  town  of  Pen  in  1879-80  there  were  two 
Government  schools  for  boys,  with  274  names  on  the  rolls  and  an"* 
average  attendance  of  208.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil 
was  12*.  lOJd  (Rs.  6-7).  In  the  town  of  Roha  in  1879-80  there 
were  two  schools  for  boys,  with  171    names  on  the  rolls  and  an 


average  attendance  of  139.     One  of  these  was  an  Urdu  scbool. 
The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  was  15 a.  3rf,  (Rs.  7-10)« 

In  1879-80  exclusive  of  the  four  towns  of  Alibilg,  MahAd,  Pen, 
and  Roha,  the  KoUba  district  was  provided  with  fifty-nine  schools 
or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  eighteen  inhabited  villages. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools  by 
sub-divisions : 
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Before  the  establishment  of  Government  village  schools  the 
children  who  went  to  the  private  Brahman  schools  were  generally 
Prabhus  and  Brahmans,  Very  few  others  learned  to  read  or  write. 
Now  (1880)  only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  Prabhus  and 
Brdhmans. 

The  district  has  at  present  (1881)  three  libraries  and  two  reading, 
rooms.  The  Alibdg  Native  General  Library,  which  was  founded  in 
I'"  I  general  subscription,  had  in  1879-80  seventeen  members 

ail  -  fjooks.  It  subscribed  to  five  vernacular  newspapers  and 
to  two  monthly  magazines.  ]  There  are  four  classes  of  monthly 
snbscription,  4^.,  2s.,  Is.,  and  6<f.;  which  in  1880  yielded  an  income 
of  £15  (Rs»  150),  The  Pen  Library  was  started  in  1866,  In 
1879-80  it  had  thirty-five  subscribers  and  180  books.  It  took  in 
nine  vernacular  newspapers  and  three  monthly  magazines.  The 
subscriptions  at  2s.^  Is.,  and  6rf.  a  month,  yielded  £10  (Rs.  100), 
whichj  after  meeting  the  expenditure,  left  a  balance  of  £Z  (Rs.  20). 
^The  Mahad  Library  was  started  by  the  people  of  the  town  in  1874 
In  1879-80  it  was  pfjorly  supplied  with  books  and  subscribed  to  only 
two  vernacular  newspapers.  There  were  three  rates  of  monthly 
subscription,  !«.,  6d.^  and  3d.  Tbe  Tala  Reading-Hoom  was  founded 
in  1878  by  the  people  of  Tala  in  Mangaon.  'In  1879-80  it  subscribed 
to  live  Mardthi  newspapers  and  one  monthly  magazine.  The  yearly 
subscription  rates  were  10«.  (Rs.  5),  Qs.  (Rs.  3)^  and  2«.  (Re.  1).  At 
Roha  a  reading-room,  opened  in  1878^  subscribes  to  one  Anglo- 
veruacular  newspaper. 

Two  Mardthi  weekly  newspapers  and  two  Mar^hi  monthly  magasnnea 
are  published  at  Alibdg,  The  Satya  Sudan  or  Home  of  Truth  was 
started  in  1870.  It  is  published  on  Saturdays,  the  yearly  eabscription 
being  2s,  (Re.  1).  The  Sfiarabh  or  Grasshopper  was  started  in  April 
1882  ;  it  is  published  on  Wednesdays,  the  yearly  subscription  being 
2s.  (Re.  1).  The  SatJharnut  Dip*  or  the  Light  of  True  Religion 
was  started  in  1878;  it  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  Hindu 
month,  the  yearly  subscription  being  2b.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ).  I'he  Abala 
Mitra  or  Woman^s  Friend  was  started  in  IS79 ;  it  is  published  on  the 
first  of  every  Hindu  month,  the  yearly  subscription  being  3^.  (Rs.  IJ) 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

HEALTH. 


Thk  climate  though  feveriah  and  relaxing  is  perhaps  less 
relaxing  than  Ratndgiri  and  less  feverish  than  ThAna.  The  district 
includes  two  climatic  diyisions^  a  comparatively  pleasant  and 
healthy  belt  of  coast,  and  a  more  trying  and  less  healthy  inland 
tract.  In  this  respect  Kolaba  is  worse  than  either  Th^na  or 
Batnagiri,  that,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  better  or  sea  tract  ia 
much  smaller  than  in  the  other  Konkan  districts.  The  chief  health 
advantages  of  the  coast  tract  are  the  equable  climate,  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  and  the  comparatively  good  water*  On  the  other  hand 
the  slimy  creeks,  the  decaying  animal  matter  connected  with  the 
fisheries,  and  the  thick  growth  of  trees  and  hedges  make  it 
difBcult  to  keep  the  coast  villages  tolerably  clean  or  airy.  Perhaps 
from  carelessness  in  clearing  away  decaying  refuse,  perhaps  from 
the  people  occasionally  feeding  on  unwholesome  fish  or  shellfish, 
sharp  and  apparently  unimported  attacks  of  choleric  disease  are 
commoner  in  the  coast  villages  than  in  the  inland  parts.  The  long 
stretches  of  rice  land  and  forest  and  the  want  of  the  fresh  sea  breeze 
make  the  inland  parts  of  Koldba  more  malarious  than  the  coast.  In 
the  inland  parts,  especially  perhaps  in  Mahdd,  water  is  scanty  and 
bad,  and  the  people  are  tried  by  the  extreme  heat  of  March,  April 
and  May,  and  by  exposure  to  the  heavy  rains  of  June,  July  and 
August,  when  most  of  them  are  out  ploughing,  planting,  or  weeding 
in  the  wet  rice  fields.  The  great  heat,  the  decaying  vegetation,  and 
the  drying  mud  swamps  make  October  and  November  specially 
unhealthy.  And  in  December  and  January,  though  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  50*^,  the  damp  air  in  some  of  the  inland  hollows 
strikes  chill  and  raw  and  causes  much  suffering  from  ague^  coldsj 
and  lutig  affections. 

The  hospital  records  for  the  last  thirteen  years  show  that  malaria 
is  the  prevailing  cause  of  disease.  lutormittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  ague  and  exhaustion  are  most  common  in  the  inland  tracts 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyddris.  Malarious  fever  is  most  general  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  during 
the  damp  chilliness  of  the  rainy  months.  During  the  rains  also 
the  people'suffer  much  from  guinea- worm.  In  1881  there  were  432 
lepers  almost  all  of  them  Hindus  and  about  three-quarters  of  them 
men.  Syphilis  is  common  especially  in  Mahdd,  Except  1873  and 
1874  none  of  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  was  free  from  cholera. 
The  most  deadly  outbreak  was  in  1875  with  1453  deaths  or  4' 1 5 
per  1000,  and  the  mildest  was  in  1880  with  twenty-seven  deaths  or 
0'08  per  thousand.  In  1877  the.  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  on 
the  r2th  of  February  at  Alib%.  The  disease  spread  to  Pen»  Roha, 
and  Mahad^  and  continued    till  the  end  of  September.      It  was 


fiercest  in  the  Alibdg  village  of  Ndgaon  where  out  of  165  seizures 
there  were  110  deaths  between  the  1 7th  and  the  30th  of  June.  The 
total  number  of  deathia  was  1 124  or  3'21  per  thousand. 

In  1881,  there  were  threo  dispensaries,  two  grant-in-aid  and  one 
Government  The  three  dispensaries  had  24,735  patients^  24^428 
out^door  and  307  in-door;  the  cost  was  £759  12s.  (Ra,  7596).  The 
following  details  are  taken  from  the  1881  report. 

The  Alibdg  Government  dispensary  was  opened  about  1841.  It  has 
a  building  of  its  own.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarious  fevers^ 
skin  diseases,  bronchitis,  bowel  complaints  including  intestinal 
worms,  and  rheumatism.  In  1881  public  health  was  fairly  good. 
Cholera  visited  the  town  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  of 
twenty -two  cases  treated  ten  were  fatal.  Chicken-pox  and  mumps 
prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
total  number  treated  was  8729  out-door  and  179  in-door  patients 
compared  with  8360  and  153  in  1880.  The  coat  was  £472  43, 
(Ra.  4722). 

The  Pen  dispensary  was  established  in  1871  and  is  held  in  a  hired 
building.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  ekin 
diseases,  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest,  and  bowel  complaints. 
No  epidemic  occurred  in  the  towo,  but  cholera  appeared  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and,  out  of  fifteen  persons  attacked  eleven 
died.  Three  major  operations  were  performed  and  169  children 
'  were  vaccinated.  The  total  treated  was  8553  out-door  and  97  in-door 
patients.    The  total  cost  was  £194  2«.  (Rs,  1941). 

The  Mahdd  dispensary  was  established  in  1875,  It  has  a  building 
of  its  own.  The  chief  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  worms,  chest 
affections,  bowel  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  occurred 
in  the  town  aud  district,  and  of  forty -seven  cases  treated  twenty- 
three  were  fatal.  Three  major  operations  were  performed  and 
eighty-five  cliildren  were  vaccinated.  7146  out-door  and  thirty -one 
in-door  patients  were  treated.     The  cost  was  £93  6^,  (Rs,  933). 

According  to  the  1881  census  1657  persons  (males  849|  females 
708)  or  0*41  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the  total 
number,  1500  (males  819,  females  681)  were  Hindus,  49  (males  25, 
females  24)  Musalmdns,  and  8  came  under  the  head  of  Others.  Of 
1557,  the  total  number  of  infirm  persons,  147  (males  101,  females  46) 
or  9*44  per  cent  were  of  unsound  mind,  720  (males  309,  females  411) 
or  46  24  per  cent  were  blind,  258  (males  145,  females  113)  or  16-57 
per  cent  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  432  (males  294,  females  138)  or 
27*75  per  cent  were  lepers.  The  details  are  : 
Koldha  Infirm  PeopU;^  1S8L 
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In  1881-82  under  the  superFision  of  th©  deputy  eanitary 
eommisfiiouer  the  work  of  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  fiv-e 
vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £16  16*.  (Rs.  168)  to 
£28  168.  (Rs.  288).  They  were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of 
the  district.  Besides  the  vaccinators  the  medical  officers  of  the  three 
dispensaries  at  Alib%,  Pen  and  Mah^d  carried  on  vaccine  operations. 
The  total  number  of  operations  was  9809,  besides  577  re* vaccinations, 
compared  with  6015  primary  vaccinations  in  1869-70- 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sex,  religion^  and  age  of  the 
persons  primarily  vaccinated : 

Koldha  VaeekKUion  DeUuU,  IS€9^70  and  188t^8M. 
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In  1881-82  the  total  coat  of  these  operationSj  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in  dispensaries,  was  £450  16*.  (Ra.  4508)  or  about  lljcl, 
(74  o^.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  entire  charge  was  made  up  of 
the  following  items  :  supervision  and  inspection  £292  6*.  (Rs.  2923), 
establishment  £145  (Rs.  1450),  and  contingencies  £13  10*(*  (Rs.  135). 
Of  these  the  supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  met  from 
Government  provincial  funds,  while  £158  10#.  (Rs,  1585)  were  borne 
by  the  local  fauds  of  the  different  sub-divisions. 

'Cftttlf  DiseAse.  Both  in  the   coast  and  inland  sub-divisions  the  chief  forms  of 

cattle  disease  are  mudiyaj  jihophsa  or  phdn»i,  Idkiya'Sardiya  or 
ghdt'Sarp,  kdthvatiya,  and  defyL  In  innsliija  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  feverish  and  weak^  food  and  water  are  refused,  the  purgings 
are  severe  and  offensive^  and  pieces  of  the  entrails  are  passed*  The 
coat  of  the  animal  stares  and  the  mouth  breaks  out  in  sores  full  of 
maggots.  The  disease  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  though 
sometimes  the  animal  dies  within  twelve  hours.  After  death  the 
lungs  are  decomposed,  the -stomach  appears  dried  up,  the  blood  and 
fat  become  watery  and  the  flesh  colourless,  and  the  whole  gives  an 
offensive  smell.  In  phofhsa  or  ^'/^^'^'s*  the  body  is  feverish  and 
trembling,  the  nose  is  dry,  the  liver  swells  and  decays,  the  lungs 
are  affected,  and  food  and  drink  are  refused.  For  three  or  four  days 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  ceases,  then  purgings  begin  in 
which  pieces  of  diseased  lungs  are  passed.  The  disease  lasts  from 
three  to  six  days.  After  death  the  lungs  and  liver  are  found  covered 
with  eruptions,  and  the  blood  decomposed.  In  Idkiya'sardiya  or 
ghdt'sarpj  which  lasts  from  four  to  six  days,  the  throat  swells,  saliva 
and  froth  run  from  the  mouthy  and  food  is  refused.  After  death 
the  throat  is  found  inflamed  and  both  the  throat  and  the  tongue  arc 
swollen.     In  kdthvatiya  which  lasts  for  three  hours,  swelling  begina 
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at  the  navel  and  stretches  np  to  the  liver.  In  devi  whioh  lasts  for 
•Jour  days  the  body  is  feverish  and  eruptive,  the  eyes  are  red,  and 
food  and  drink  are  refused. 

As  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  yearly  reports^  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  is  66,898  or  an 
average  yearly  mortality  of  5107,  or  according  to  the  1881  census, 
tnirteen  per  thousand  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average 
number  of  deaths  3442  or  67*39  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to 
fevers,  367  or  7*18  per  cent  to  cholera,  161  or  3*15  per  cent  to  small- 
pox, 181  or  3*54  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  835  or  16*35 
per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or 
accidents  averaged  121  or  2*37  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality. 
During  the  eleven  years  ending  1881  the  number  of  births  was 
returned  at  62,855  or  an  average  yearly  birth  rate  of  5714,  or, 
according  to  the  1881  census,  fourteen  per  thousand.^  The  details 
are : 

Koldba  Births  and  Deaths,  1869- 1881. 
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1  Returns  of  births  and  deaths,  especially  birth  retoms,  are  very  incomplete. 
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Jaojira,  the  Kund&llka  river  and  Roha,  and  on  the  east  by  tlie  Amba- 
river  and  Ndgothna  Its  area  is  194  square  miles,  its  (1881) 
population  76,138  or  392  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880) 
realizable  land  revenue  £18,503  (Rs,  1.85,030). 

Of  the  total  area  of  194  square  miles,  one  is  occupied  by  the  lan^ 
of  alienated  \'illages.  The  remainder^  accijrding  to  the  revenue 
survey,  contains  78,106  acres  or  65*09  per  cent  of  arable ;  18,808  acrea 
or  15G8  per  cent  of  imarable ;  1743  acres  or  1*4  per  cent  of  gi'ass or 
kuran  ;  9520  acres  or  802  per  cent  under  forest ;  and  11,192  acres 
or  9*3  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers  and  streama  From  the 
78,106  acres  of  arable  land  517  are  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
alienated  lands  in  Qoverninent  \nllages.  Of  the  balance  of  77,589 
acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  38,376  aci*es  or 
491  per  cent^  were  in  1880-81  under  tillage* 

Alibdg  is  broken  by  an  irregular  range  of  hills  which  runs 
roughly  north  and  south  five  or  six  miles  inland.  The  west  coast  is 
fringed  by  palm  gardens  and  orchards,  and  along  moat  of  the  e.ast  a 
low  bare  rice  flat  borders  the  Amba  river.  In  the  west  behind  th© 
palms  is  a  stretch  of  rice  land,  and  on  both  west  and  east,  beyond 
the  rice  land,  the  ground  breaks  in  knolls  and  mounds  which  rise 
to  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  central  range  of  hills. 

On  the  coast  the  climate  is  cooler  Uian  in  other  parts  of  tlie  district 
In  the  strip  of  salt  rice  land  that  boi-ders  the  Amlm  river,  the 
temperature  in  the  hot  season  is  much  higher  as  the  central  range 
of  hUls  cuts  off  the  western  sea  breeze.  During  the  twenty-two 
years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at  Alibdg  has  varied  from  4036 
inches  in  1S71  to  144"87  inches  in  1878,  and  averaged  74*60  inches. 
The  details  are : 

AUbdff  RainfaU,  1860'1S8L 
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Except  in  the  eastern  salt  land  Ullages  where  in  the  hot  months 
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larch -May)   thei-e  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  tlie    water-supply  is 

ifficient     Besides  the  Amba  which  separates  Alibdg  from  Pen  in 

the  east  and  the  Kvmdalika  which  8cparat*is  Alibdg  from  Roha  in 

"tie  south,  there  are  five  smaller  streams.     These  streams  are :  the 

londi  with  a  northerly  coui^se  of  about  six  miles  falling  into  the 

"sea  at  Arai^ure ;  the  SuliApur  with  a  north-east  course  of  ^bout 

eight  miles   Falling   into   trie   Amba  five  miles  below  Dliaramtar ; 

the  Khanddle  fallin<jf  into  the  sea  at  Varsole,and  the  Rdmrdj  with  a 

westerly  coui^e  of  aoout  six,  and  the  B4le  with  a  southerly  course 

of  about  eight  miles,  both  joining  the  Kxindalika  creek  at  Bhonang 

four  miles  above  Cheul.     Besides  these,  there  were  in  1881-82,  2328 

wells,  eighteen  dams,  1 58  ponds,  and  128  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  which  is  generally  fertile  is  of  three  varieties.  The  first 
prnprises  the  tract  of  shell-sand  near  the  beach,  which  is  suited 
[>r  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-palm.  Tlie  second  comprises  red  soils 
srith  a  large  mixture  of  shell-sand.  The  third  comprises  dark  red 
>ils,  having  little  or  no  sheD^sand,     In  the  salt  rice  land  near  the 

mba  the  soil  which  is  mostly  of  a  very  <lai-k  brown  is  strongly 
Jiarged  with  salt.  Near  the  hills  the  soil  is  lighter  in  colour, 
flore  friable,  and  fi'om  the  effect  of  hill  drainage  freer  from  salt.  The 
garden  tillage  is  confined  to  the  west 

In  1881-82,  12,497  holdings  or  Jchdtd^  were  recorded  with  an 
Iverage  area  of  4|  acres  and  aji  average  rental  of  £1  SJ*.  (Ks,  H^), 

eriuaUy  divided  among  the  agrieidtural  population  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  3|  acres  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
£1  Is.  lid.  (Rs.  10-15-4).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population 
of  the  sub-division  the  share  to  eacli  would  amoimt  to  |  of  an  aci-e 
wid  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  4s.  8d,  (Rs*  2-5-4). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1857-58  for  thirty  years.  The 
58,594  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  Ss.  6d.  (Rs.  4^)  for 
liy  crop,  IL^.  3|d  (Rs.  5-10-3)  for  garden  land,  and  88.  9d.  (Rs.  4-6) 
for  rice,  pelded  £17,761  12«.  (Rs.  1,77,616).  The  remaining  1506 
eres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £197  16^.  (Rs.  1978)  and 
lUenations  at  £1492  2«.  (K%  14,921).  Deducting  alienations  £1492 
28.  (Rs,  14,921),  and  adding  quit-rents  £707  4^.    (Rs.    7072)    and 

I  grass  lands  £35  18b,  (Rs.  359),  the  total  rental  of  the  198  villages 
amounted  to  £18,702  10ft  (Rs.  1.87,025).  The  following  statement 
gives  the  details : 

L  Alibdg  Rent  Roll,  1878-79. 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns  76.138  people  owned  IbMl 
houses,  4822  ploughs,  1953cAits,  7400   bullocks,  4961  csowb, 
buSaloes,  102  horses,  2134  sheep  and  goats,  and  31  asses. 

In  18S0-SI  of  58,811  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  20, 
or  3474  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass-     Of  the  remainiDj 
38,376  acres,  1829  were  twice  cropped.     Of  the  40,205  acres  xmii 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupiea  35»614  acres  or  88*58  per 
34,329  of  tnem  under   rice  bndt  Oryza  sativa,  900  under  ndch 
Eleusine  coracanSi  366  under  chenna  vaH  Panicuni  railiai^e,  and  ) 
under  A'odra  Paspalmn  scrobiculatum.     Pulses  occunied  1702 
or  423  per  cent,  29  of  them  under  gram  harbkara  Cicer  arietin 
21  under  in u</  Phaseolus  radiatus,  14  under  tar  Cajanus  indii 
6  under  VAiid  Pbaseolua  mungo,  and   1632  under  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  1 98  acre^  or  049  per  cent,  two  of  them  under 


mngelly  seed  til  Sesamum   indicum,  and  196  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  34  acres  or  008  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  browiM 
hemp  ambikll  Hibiscus  cannabinus.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupie^^ 


2657  acres  or  6*60  per  cent,  39  of  them  under  sugarcane  tit 
Sacchanun  officinanun,  and  the  remaining  2618  under  various 
vegetables  and  bruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  76,138  people  72,715  oi 
96*50  per  cent  Hindus;  2119  or  2'78  per  cent  Musalmdns;  1018  oi 
r33  per  cent  Beni-Isrdels ;  265  or  0  34  per  cent  Christians;  and  S 
Pdrsis.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  5854  Br^mans ;  80 
Kdyasth  Prabhus  and  41  P^t^ne  Prabhus,  writer;  919  Vtois,  239 
J4ins,  22  Bhansdlis,  13  Lingdyais,  and  7  Bhdtias,  merchants  and 
traders;  19,177  Agris,  11,145  Malis,  and  9671  Kunbis,  husliandmen ; 
1295  Sondrs,  gold  and  silversmiths;  719  Kumbhdrs,  potters  ^  388 
Kdsdrs  and  Tdmbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac   bracelet  sellers  ;  309 
Buruds,  basket  makers;  306  Shimpis,  tailors;  284  Sutto,  carpenters' 
123  Sdlis,  weavers;  197  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  121  Telis,  oilmen 
98  Belddrs,  stone  masons ;  89  El^tdris,  wood-turners ;   77  Khatrisj 
weavers;    12   Pdthsrvats,   stone  masons  and  carvers;  2  Jingmrs, 
saddlers ;  2  Koshtis,  weavers ;  210  Guravs,  musicians ;  1  BhAt^  hard ; 
579    Nhd\"is,    barbers;    195  Parits,    washermen;    483    Dhangars. 
shepherds;   467   Gavlis;  milk  sellers ;  8946  Kolis,    167  Bhois/lO^ 
Mdchis  and  39  Khdrvis,  fishers  and  sailors ;  5255  Bhanddris.  palm* 
juice  drawers ;  188  Kdlans,   labourers ;  50  Pardeshis,  messengers ; 
43  Shindes,  husbandmen;  2  Khdtiks,  butchers;  1040  Kdthkaris^ 
172  Vadars,  142  Thdkurs,  and  12  Vanjiiris,  unsettled  tribes;    lOSOj 
Chdmbhdrs,  leather  workers;    1154  MliArs  and  77  Mfogs,  vill^  _ 
servants;    8    Bhangis,   scavengers;  106   Gosdvis,  51   Jangams,    53-] 
Gondhalis,  47  Joshis,  40  Bair^gis,  10  BharMis,  8  Ptoguls,  8  Kolh4tis» 
^d  3  Chitrakatis,  beggars.  

^ftp^  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  district  including  the  petty  ^ 
division  of  NiSgothna,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Panvel  and  Karjat 
in  Th^a,  on  the  east  by  Poena  and  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territorj^  on 
the  south  by  Roha,  and  on  the  west  by  Alib^.     Its  area  is  290  square 
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1  The  Sutira  of  tbe  diatrict  belong  to  different  cljuisefi,   Mili%  M«r«tliA«,  Beiii. 
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ie«;  its  (1881)  population  70,200  or  242  to  the  square  mile; 
^audits  (1880)  realizable  land  revenue  £15,524  (Ea  1,55,240). 

Of  290  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a  square  mile  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  \dllagea 
The  remainder,  according  to  the  rev^enue  survey,  contains  76,970 
acres  or  48*4  per  cent  .of  arable  ;  40,346  acres  or  26*3  per  cent  of 
unarable;  274^  acres  or  17  per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran  ;  17,378  acrea 
or  10 -9  per  cent  of  forest;  and  20,219  acres  or  12  7  per  cent  of 
viUage  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  76,970  acres  of 
arable  land  416  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  land 
^n  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  76,554  acres  the  actual 
rea  of  arable  Government  land,  41,259  acres  or  3'6  per  cent,  were 
in  1880-81  under  tillage. 

In  the  north  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amba,  Pen  rises  slowly  from 
fiUmy  mangrove  swamps  into  lands  about  high-tide  level  bare  and 
"lat  and  given  to  salt  pans  or  reclaimed  as  rice  fields.     In  the  north- 
st  there  are  many  bare  rocky  spurs  and  in  the  south  the  country 
rough  with  fiat-topped  hills  well-wooded  in  places  but  much  of 
[lem  given  to  cattle  grazing  and  to  the  growth  of  hill  grains. 

The  climate  though  considerably  hotter  than  Alibdg  is  generally 
healthy.  Duringthe  twenty-two  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at 
?en  averaged  10046  inches.     The  details  are  : 

Pen  Rainfall,  1860-1881. 
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The  chief  river  is  the  Amba.     Besides  the  Amba  there  are  the 
Nigdi  and  the  Vdsi,  and  three  nameless  streams,  all   flowing  into 

I  he  Amba  creek.     The  water  of  the  Amba  is  sweet  and  drinkable 
rom   June  till   September.     After  Septentber    it  becomes  saltish 
m 
ra 
itt 
he 


^wing  to  the  drying  of  the  river  and  to  the  passage  of  the  tide 
rater  to  Bhalsai.  In  the  salt  marsh  lands  in  the  west  there  ia 
^Sttle  fresh  water,  and  in  the  inland  parts  the  supply  generally  funa 
short  during  the  hot  months.  The  people  in  some  places  have  to 
fetch  their  drinking  water  f i-ora  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  In 
1881-82  tliere  were  508  wells,  two  dams,  146  ponds,  and  223  streams 
and  springs. 

The  chief  varieties  of  soil  are  reddish  and  black.  The  reddish 
is  the  commoner,  being  found  in  most  of  the  inland  parts.  The 
hollows  and  rice  flats  are  mostly  blatk,     A  large  area  of  tidal  swamp 

I\  used  as  salt  pans. 
In   1881-82,  7471  holdings  or  khdtis  were  recorded  with  an 
verage  area  of  9^ \j^  acres  and  an. average  rental  of  £1   19«.  2d. 
Rb.  19-9.4).     If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would   represent  an   allotment  of  four  acres  at  a 
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yearly  rent  of  IGs,  2d.  (Ra.  8-1-4).    Distributed  among  the   wbo)^ 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would   amount 
1^^  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  45.  2(t  (Us,  2-1-4), 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1858  for  thirty  yeara.  Th^ 
64.938  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  7**  9f i.  (Ra  3*14-3| 
for  rice,  68.  2ld.  (Rs.  3-1-10)  for  garden  land,  and  4i(l  (annas  T 
for  upland,  yielded  £13.41  ti  12«.  (Rs.  1,84,166).  Tberen^:  '  268 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £101  12^,  (Rs.lOlfi)  . 
tions  at  £1670  18^,  (R8,  1G,769}.  Deducting  alienations  i,l67< 
18«,  (Ra.  16.769).  and  adding  quit-rents  £1208  4«.  (Rs.  12.082)  an^ 
grass  lands  £134  10^.  (R8.1345),  the  total  rental  of  the  202  \illi! 
amounted  to  £14,860  I8s.  (Rs.  1,48,609).  The  following  stateme 
gives  the  details : 

Pm  Bent  RoU,  1373-79, 
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According   to  the    1881    retuni^    70,200   people    o^Tied    12.9( 
houses,  4490  ploughs,  308  carts,  6687  bullocks,  5691  cows,  7654 
buffaloes,  44  hoi-ses.  2288  sheep  and  goats,  and  3  asses. 

In  1880-81,  of  64.94ff  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land.  23,687 
or  36-47  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
41.259  acres  325  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  41,584  acres  under 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  40,613  acres  or  97*66  per  cent, 
32.563  of  them  under  rice  bhdt  Orj'za  sativa.  4448  under  ndchnt 
Eleusine  coracana,  3596  under  chenna  vori  Panicum  niiliare,  and 
6  under  kodra  Paspalum  scrobiculatuni.  Pulses  occupied  595  acres 
or  1*43  p«r  cent.  242  of  them  under  uclld  Phaseolns  mungo,  50  under 
tar  Cajanus  indicus,  36  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus.  1  under 
gram  harbhnra  Cicer  arietinum,  1  under  kulifh  Dolichos  bitlorus, 
and  265  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  31 1  acres  or  0^ 
per  cent  all  of  them  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum? 
Rbres  occupied  26  acres  or  0*06  per  cent,  25  of  them  under  cotton 
kApus  Gossypium  herbaceuin,  and  1  under  brown  hemp  ambddi 
Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  39  acres,  or 
0'09  per  cent,  4  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Sacchamm  officinamrn. 
and  the  remaining  35  under  various  vrnfptablos  unrl  fruits. 
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The  1881  population  returns  sliow.  of  70,200  people  67,332  or 

95-91    per    cent  Hindus;    2345  or  3'34   per  cent  Musalmans ;  507 

or  0*72  per  cent  Beni-Isrdels ;  10  Christians ;  and    6  Parsis.     The 

details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:   2642   BMhmans ;   1044  K^yasth 

Prabhus,  writers  ;  662  Jains,  514  Vania,  38  Lingdyats,  10  Komtis, 

and  4  Bhatids,  merchants  and  traders  ;  20,604  Agris,   19,596  Kunbis, 

ad  87  Mails,  husbandmen  ;  657  Sonars,  gold  and  silver   smiths ; 

95  Sutdrs,  cai-pentera;  421  Kdtiris^  wood  turners;  421  Kumbhdrs, 

Dtters ;  349  K^lsdrs  and  Tdmbais,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet 

"lers;  163  Buruds,  basket  makers;  161  Beldiirs,  stone  masons; 

l22  Shimpis,  tailors  ;98  Lobars,  blacksmiths;  89  Telis,  oilmen;  42 

Raulis,  cotton  tape  makers;  9  Khatris,  weavers  ;  7  Pdtharvats,  stone 

masons  and  carvers;  4  Rangdris,  dyers  ;  142  Gurava  and  5  Ghadsis, 

musicians;   6   Bhats,    bards;    372   Nhdvis,    barbers;   124   Parits, 

washermen ;  1060  Dhangars,  shepherds;  619  Gavlis,  milk  sellers; 

1639  Kolis  and  39  Bhoxs,  fishers  and  sailors  ;  948  Kdlans,  labourers  ; 

151  Bhanddris,  palm  juice    drawers;  63    Pardeshis,    messengers; 

8  Kdmathis,  lal>ourers ;   6  KJiiitiks,  butchers ;  5  Kaldls,  distillers ; 

_4924  Kathkaris,  3307  ThdkiLrs,339  Vanjdris,  21  Vadars,  and  5  Bhils, 

isettled  tribes  ;  868  ChambhArs,  leather  workers  ;  3732  Mhdrs  and 

,Mdngs,  village  servants  ;  16  Bhangis,  scaven^rs  ;  266  Jangams, 

"  loaivis,  105  Joshis,  100  Ckmdhalis.  and  18  Kolhdtifi,  heggars, — 

I  is  lx)unded  on  the  north  by  Alibfo  and  Pen,  on  the  east  /CN 
by  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory,  on  the  south  by  Mdngaon,  and  on  the  y^J 
west  by  the  Habsdn  or  Janjira.     Its  area  is  200  square  miles,  its 
(1881)   population   44,835    or  224  to   the    squai-e    mile,    and  its 
j      (1880-81)  reaUzable  land  revenue  £10,719  (Rs.  1,07,190). 

Of  200  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  a  little  above 
lialf  a  square  mile  is  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages, 
^KTbe  remainder,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  61,166 
^Bcres  or  49*5  per  cent  of  arable ;  12,007  acres  or  9*89  per  cent 
^ftf  onarable ;  402  acres  or  03  per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran  ;  29,469 
^Btcres  or  23*8  per  cent  of  forest  reserves;  and  19,902  acres  or 
16*1  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and  rivers.  From  the  61,166 
^^Mjres  of  arable  land,  223  have  to  he  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
^■and  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  60,943  acre^  the 
^ftctual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  41,771  acres  or  68*2  per 
cent,  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81* 

Roha  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  the  hills  in  the  north  near  the 
I  Kundalika  river  being  wooded  and  fringed  by  salt  marsh  and  rich 
^Kpice  lands.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Mdndad  river,  in  tho 
^Bouth  and  south-west,  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  ranges  that  border 
^Kjanjiraare  specially  well  wakired  and  densely  wooded.  ^  The  less 
^rugged  lands  in  the  centre  are  in  places  broken  by  isolated  fortified 
peaks.  The  rich  vallej  of  the  Kundalika  passt^s  east  from  Roha 
al)out  eight  miles  to  Koldfl  whej^e  the  rice  lauds  are  broken  by 
picturescjue  spui-s  of  rocky  hills. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Roha  are  much  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze, 
lut  towards  the  close  of  the  hot- weather  months  parts  of  the  west 
lUd  south-west  are  almost  as  pleasant  a.^  Alibdig.  During  the  twenty- 
wo  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at  Roha  has  averaged  115  77 
nche?.    The  details  are  : 
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The  chief  river  is  the  Kundalika.  Besides  the  Eundalika  there 
are  the  Achabdg»  theGanga  near  Roha,  and  the  Salunkhedi,  all  falling 
into  the  Kundalika  creek.  The  rice  lands  are  very  well  watereS 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  cold  and  hot  months  ti  ly 

of  drinking  water  is  defective*     In  1881-82  there  were.!  !.<*, 

two  dams,  forty-five  ponds,  and  108  streams  and  springs* 

In  the  south  and  east  on  the  hill  slopes  and  uplands  the  soil  ia 
a  mixture  of  earth  and  broken  trap  or  muram.  In  the  level  parte 
the  soil  varies  from  reddish  to  yellow  or  black.  It  is  in  plae60 
very  fertile  and  suited  both  for  early  and  for  late  crops. 

In  1881-82, 6343  holdings  or  khatds  were  recorded  with  an  average 
area  of  8^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  13^.  (Rs.  16i).  If 
equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  5^  acres  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
19^.  6 J,  (R^  9|).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population  the 
share  to  each  would  amount  to  1^  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
land  tax  to  4i?.  M.  (Rs.  2-5-4), 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1863  for  thii*ty  years.  The  54,232 
occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  \\s,  frf.  (Rs.  5-8-3)  for  rice 
land,  Is.  8|rf.  (Rij.  3-13-9)  for  gai*den  land,  and  4J^£.  (3  annaif  2 pies) 
for  uplands,  yielded  £10,479  6s.  (Rs,  1,04,793).  The  iH^mainLng  375 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £47  10^.  (Rs*  475)  and  aliens  r^-"^ 
at  £431 16*.  (Rs,  4318).  Deducting  alienations  £431 16^.  (Rs.  4 
and  adding  quit-rents  £207  (Rs.  2070)  and  grass  land^  £48  (Rs.  t-  . 
the  total  rental  of  the  151  villages  amounted  to  £10,781  Ids. 
(Rs.  1,07,818).    Tlie  following  statement  gives  the  details : 

Hoha  Eent  Roll,  1878^7$, 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns  44,835  people  owned  8370 
buses,  4669  ploughs,  247  carts,  6968  bullocks,  5653  cows,  4815 
buifaloeSi  87  horses,  2203  sheep  and  goats,  and  7  asses. 

In  1880-81  of  58,781  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  17,010 

28*93  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the  remaining 

U77l  acres  955  were  twice  cropped.     Of  the  42,726  acres  under 

stual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  39,233  acres  or  9182   per  cent, 

18,179  of  them  under  rice  bkdi  Oryza  sativa,  9122  under  nackni 

"Sleusine  coracana,  8580  under  chenna  turi  Panicum  miliare,  3351 

Inder  kodra   Paspalum  scTobicuIatum,  and  1  under   wheat  gaJm 

Triticum  sestivum.     Pulses  occupied  3179  acres  or  7'44  per  cent* 

_1068    of    them   under   udld   Phaseolas  rauugo,  426   under    mug 

Phaseolus    radiatus,    322  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,    209  under 

ram   harhhara  Cicer    arietinum,  and   1154   under    other  pulses, 

^Hlseeds  occupied  264  acres  or  0-61  per  cent,  aU  of  them  under 

lingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum.     Fibres  occupied  13  acres  or 

V03  per  cent,  all    of   them  under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus 

"isannabinus.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  37  acres  or  008  per  cent, 

5  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,    and  the 

remaining  32  tmder  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  44,835  people  42,463  or 
94*70  per  cent  Hindus;  1869  or  4'17  per  cent  Musalmans ;  488 
or  1*08  per  cent  Berd-Israels;  11  Christians;  and  4  Parsis.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  1367  Brahmans;  389  Kayanth 
Prabhus  and  4  Patane  Prabhus,  writers;  918  Liugayats,  161  Jains, 
126  Vdnis,  merchants  and  traders;  21,098  Kunbis,  4048  Agris, 
and  73  Mails,  husbandmen ;  644  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths  j 
507  Kumbhars,  potters ;  517  Sutars.  carpenters  ;  309  Shimpis,  tailors; 
279  Katdris,  wood  turners ;  202  Buruds,  basket  makers  ;  144  Kdsdrs 
and  TAmbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  sellers,  71  Telis,  oilmen; 
32  Belddrs,  stone  masons;  16  Lobars,  blacksmiths;  5  Patharvats^ 
carvers  and  stone  masons;  4  Koshtis,  3  Khatris,  and  3  Sails, 
jreavers ;  2  Rangdris,  dyers ;  47  Guravs,  musicians ;  406  Nhivis, 
irbers  ;  276  Pants,  washermen ;  705  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ;  547 
)hangar8»  shepherds ;  1746  Kolis  and  323  Bhois,  fishers  and  sailors  ; 
847  Bhandiiris,  palm-juice  drawers;  43  Ghisddis,  tinkers;  22 
■rfardeshis  and  5  RAmoshis,  messengers  and  watchmen ;  9  Khatiks, 
^Kutchers  ,1961  Kdthkaris,  249  Vanjdns,  82  Thdkurs,  and  32  Vadars, 
^■jj^tled  tribes  ;  803  Chdmbhdrs,  leather  workers  ;  3386  Mhdrs,  and 
pWlfdugs,  village  servants ;  2  Bhangis,  scavengers ;  254  Gos^Yia, 
169  Jangams,  36  Qondhalis,  and  17  Holdrs,  beggars.  ^ 
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)11  is  bounded  on  the  noi'th  by  Roha,  on  the  east  by  the 
PanfcTS8Bi?^s  territory  and  Mahdd,  on  the  south  by  Mahdd,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Habsdn  or  Janjira.  Its  area  is  353  souare  miles  ; 
its  (1881)  population  81,085  or  229  to  the  square  mile;  and  it^ 
(1880.81)  realizable  land  revenue  £14,965  (Rs.  1,49,650). 

Of  the  353  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail  nearly  tliree-fourths 
of  a  square  mile  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  \allages. 
The  remainder  according  to  the  revenue  purvey  contains  126,654 
!kr  cejit  of  arable ;  36,380  acres  or  6*2  per  cent  of 
acres  or  O'l  per  cent  of  grass  or  kiiran ;  22,420  acres 
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or  10*3  per  cent  of  forest ;  and  54,508  acres  or  25*1  per  cent  of 
viUage  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  126,654  acres 
of  arable  land  456  acres  have, to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  126,198  acras,  the 
actual  area  of  surveyed  arable  Government  land.  94,087  acres  or 
74*2  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81. 

Except  towards  the  south  the  country  is  broken  by  a  number  of 
detached  hills.  Towai-da  the  north  and  west,  near  the  Mdndd/d  river, 
most  of  the  country  is  a  rugged  upland  rising  into  isolated  peaks 
and  with  many  low  winding  spurs  covered  with  lirushwood  and 
coppice. 

Except  in  some  of  the  western  uplands  where  the  sea  breeze 
reaches,  Mdngaon  is  hot  during  the  hot  months.  During  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  averaged  11818  inches.  The  details 
are : 

Miiftiffion  Rainfall^  18C7  - 1881, 
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The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Ghod  with  a  winding  southerly  course  of] 
about  twenty  miles  and  its  tributary  the  Nizd^mpur-Kiil  with  a] 
south-westerly  course  of  eighteen  miles.  The  water  supply  in  most] 
of  the  \illages  is  scanty.  In  1881-82  there  were  in  all  465  wells,  one  ] 
dam,  206  ponds,  and  227  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  is  poorer  than  in  Pen  or  Alibdg,  and  it  has  a  larger  | 
proportion  of  arable  upland. 

In  1881-82,  13,450  holdings  or  kkdtds    were    recorded    with  an 
average  area  of  9f}y  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  2*.  (Rs.  11), 
If  equally  divided  among  the  agricuJtm-£U  population  these  hohiings^j 
would  represent  an  allotment  of   6\  acres,  at  a  yeai*ly  rent  of  14«. 
lOd   (Ra  7-6-8).     If  distributed   among  the  whole  population   of ' 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  1 J  acres,  and  | 
the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  35,  7A  (Re.  1-12-8), 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1863-66  for  thiHy  yeai's.     TheJ 
125,206  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  Ss.  llrf.  (Rs.  4-7-4) 
for  rice  land,  7s.  7JA   (Rs.    3-12-10)    for   gai-den  land,  and  4|rf. 
(3  annas  3  pies)  for  upland,  yielded  £14,814  4«,  (Rs.  1,48,142),     The  i 
remaining  274  acres  of  arable  wast-e  were  rated  at  £25  4s.  (Rs.  252) 
and  alienations  at  £194  10s.  (Rs,1945).    Deducting  alienations  £194  I 
10^,  (Rs.  1945),  and  adding  quit-rents  £139  4s.  (Rs.  1392)  and  grass.] 
lands  18«.  (Rs.    9),  the  total    rental    amounted    to    £14,979    lO^.f 
(Rs.  1,49,795),     The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
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Mdngacn  Bent  Roil,  1878-79. 
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According  to  the  1881  rettims  81,085  people  owned  15,510  houses, 
1532  ploughs,  251  carts.  12,032  bullocks,  10,264  cows,  9943 
buffaloes,  107  horses,  and  4771  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  123,609  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land, 

29,522  or  23  88  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the 

remaining'  94,087  acres  451  were  twice  cropped.    Of  the  94,538 

_icres  under  actual   tillage  grain   crops   occupied  84,355  acres  or 

89*22  per  cent,  28,482  of  them  under  rice  bkdi  Oiyza  sativa,  20,000 

ider   ndchni  Eleusine   coracana,    19,895   under   kodra  PaspaJum 

irobiculatum,  and   15,978  under  chenna  vari  Panicura   miliara 

?ulsea  occupied  7115  acre^  or  7*52  percent,  3144  of  them  under 

did  Phaseolus  mungo.  1557  under  gram  karbfuira  Cicer  arietinum, 

'B74  under  tur  Oajanus  indicus,  673  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus, 

and  867  under  other  pulses.     Oibeeds  occupied  1591  acres  or  1'68 

er  cent,  aU  of  them  under  gingeUy  seed  til  Se.samum  indicum. 

fibres  occupied  1439  acras  or  1*52  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  brown 

bemp  ambadi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 

J8  acres  or  004  per  cent,  7  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum 

Dffieinainim,  and  the  remaining  31  under  various  vegetables  and 

fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  81,085  people  76,131  or 

er  cent  Hindus;  4833  or  5'96  per  cent  Musalmans ;  and 

U  L4  per  cent  Beni-Isr^ls.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes 

re:  1901  Br^hmans;  879  Kdyasth  Prabhus  and  12  Pdtdne Pi-abhus, 

riters;   1963  V^s,  169  LingAyats,  and  53  Jains,  merchants  and 

iers ;  43,321   Kunbis,  362  Agiis,  17   Mills,  husbjmdmen ;   1036 

[)n^rs,  gold   and   silver  smiths ;  JOS?    Kumbhdrs,  potters ;  844 

Sutdrs,  carpenters;  409  Talis,  oilmen;  348  Shirapis,  tailors;  320 

iuruds,  basket  makers ;  304  KiLsirs,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet 

Hers;  99    Kachhis,   fruit-sellers;  242   SAlis,  22   Koshtis  and  7 

[hatris,  weaver^ ;  41  Kdtaris,  wood  stumers  ;  11  Jingars,  saddlers  ; 

Pdtharvats,    carv^ers     and    stone  masons;   5    Sangars,   blanket 

iPt^eavers;  30  Guravs  and   10    Ghatlsis,    musicians;   740   Nhdvis, 

0  653-22 
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Cbftpter^XIIL  barbei^s  ;  307  Parits,  washermen  ;  3253  Gav  lis,  milk  sellers ;  701 
Snb-dMsiant*  Dhangars,  shepherds;  1248  KoUs,  60  Bhois,  and  18  Khdrvia,  fishers 
and  sailors;  118  Bhanddris,  palm-juice  drawers;  79  Sdrekaris^ 
labourers;  28  Khdtiks,  butchers;  9  Pardeshis,  messengers;  8  K^ilans, 
labourers;  1573  Kithkaris,  50  Vanjarisi  45  ThAkurs*  and  7  Vadarsy 
unsettled  tribes;  1976  Chdmbhfe,  leather  workers  ;  11,521 
and  100  MAngs,  village  servants;  427  Gosd\ds,  286  Janga 
Joshifl.  31  jtondbalis.  7  Hal^s,  5  Gopdls,  and  3  Jogi^,  beggars. 

MabAj^.is   botmded   on  the  north  by  Mdngaon   and  the  Pan^ 
Saduv  8  territory,  on  the  east  by  the  Pant  Sachiv  s  territory,  oi 
the  south  by  SAtdra  and  by  Khed  in  Ratndgiri,  and  on  the  west  b; 
Janjira  and  by  Ddpoli  in  Ratndgiri.     Its  area  is  459  square  mil 
its  (1881)  population   109,391    or  238   to  the  square  mile,  and  ii 
(1880)  realizable  land  revenue  £14,189  (Rs.  1,41,890), 

Artth  Of  459  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  14^  are  occupii 

by  the  land  of  alienated  villages.     The  remainder,  according 
the   revenue  survey,  contains    172,573  acres  or  59*2  per  cent  oi 
arable;  6739  acres  or  2*3  per  cent  of  unarable;   2164  acres  or  0*^ 
per  cent  of  grass  ;  33,698  acres  or  11*5  percent  of  forest  reserves;" 
and  73,801  acres  or  25*3  per  cent  of  village  sites,  i^oads  and  rivers. 
From  the  172,573  acres  of  ai*able  land  1 822  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  %nllages.     Of  the  balance 
of  170^751  acres,  the  actual  are^  of  arable  Grovemment  land,  89,342 
acres  or  1-57  per  cent  were  in  1880-81  under  tOlage. 
At^pt^  In  the  north  is  a  range  of  hills  that  centres  in  the  great  fortifii 

scarp  of  Rdygad.     Towards  the  south  the  countiy  is  wild  and  rugg< 
broken  by  many  spurs  from  the  Mahdbaleshvar  hills.     Along  th(_ 
central  plain  of  the  Sdvitri  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries, 
though  the  country  is  much  broken  by  low  bare  hills  there  ia 
large  area  of  rice  and  garden  land. 
fVUmait.  Mahdd  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze  and 

subject  to  much  greater  changes  of  temperature  than  most  of  thi 
district.  During  January  and  February  the  nights  are  sometime^ 
suiyrisingly  cold.  But  tKc  days  are  almost  always  hot,  and  from  the 
end  of  February  till  the  break  of  the  rains  the  heat  is  generally 
oppressive.  The  rainfall  is  hea\^,  the  average  fall  duiing  the  twenty' 
two  years  ending  1881  being  123-60  inches.     The  details  are  : 
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The  chief  river  is  the  Sd\atri,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
Mahdbaleshvar  and  runs  through  the  sub-division  in  a  north  and 
then  in  a  westerly  course.  Five  of  the  Sdvitri's  tributai'ies  are  streamy 
of  considerable  size.  The  right  bank  tributaries  ai*e  the  Kitmtlu  wl 
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|oij}s  tl>e  S^vitri  after  a  southerly  course  of  four  miles  at  Boraj  ;  the 
tygad-Kil  with  a  course  of  about  twenty  miles,  which  falLs  into  the 
Jd\dtri  about  four  miles  above  Mah^ ;  and  the  Gandhiri  with  a 
^southerly  course  of  al>out  twelve  miles  falling  into  the  Sdvitri  a 
little  below  Mahdd,  The  left  bank  tributaries  are  the  Chola  w4th 
a  northerly  course  of  about  ten  miles  joining  the  Sdvitri  close  to 
PoIMpur,  and  the  N^eahvari  with  a  northerly  course  of  about 
fourteen  miles  falling  Into  the  S^vitri  opposite  Ddsgaon.  Besidea 
these  rivers  there  were  in  1881-82,  771  wells,  fifty-two  ponds,  and 
476  streams  and  springs. 

The  rice  lands  of  Mahad  are  particularly  fertile,  especially  in  the 

neighl>ourhood  of  Malid<i,  Ghodcgaon,  and  Birvddi,  where  the  greater 

portion  of  the  land  be^'s  a  rich  second  crop  of  gram  tur  and  pdvta. 

In  1881-82,  17,078  holdings  or  klidtds  were  recorded  with  an 

average  area  of  10  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  16^.  hi.  (Rs.  8-0-8), 

If  equally  di\nde<l  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 

_^would  represent  an  allotment  of  7|  acras  at  a  yearly  rental  of  1 2^* 

'^(L  (Rs.  0-5-4).    Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 

each  would  amount  to  IJ  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax 

to2ft  6d(Rs,l}), 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  iu  1866  for  thirty  years.  The  170,756 
^cupied  licres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  8^.  5 id,  (Rs.  4-3-6)  for  rice 
"^  md,  6/j.  5t^,  (Rs.  3-3-4)  for  garden  land,  and  ^d,  (2  annas  1 1  pies) 
tor  uplands,  yielded  £13,784  Qa.  (R.s.  1,37,843).  The  remaining 
1610  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £35  (Rs.  350)  and  alienations 
at  £1474  4h.  (Rs.  14,742).  Deducting  alienations  £1474  4*.  (Rs. 
14J42),  and  adding  quit-rents  £388  (Rs.  3880)  and  grass  lands 
£1  14^.  (Rs.  17),  the  total  rental  of  the  249  villages  amounted  to 
JB14^09  (Rs.  1,42,090).     The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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Accoi-ding  to  the  1881  returns  109,391  people  owned  21,156 
houses,  11,389  ploughs,  179  cartas,  17,218  bullocks,  13,741  cows, 
^738  buffaloes,  47  horses,  and  3821  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880*81    of  170,546  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land^ 

n,204   or   47*01    per   cent   were   fallow  or  under  grass.     Of   the 

emaining  89,342  acres  1076  were  twice  cropped     Of  the  90»418 

crea  imder  actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied   85.675  acres  or 

175  per  cent,  29,109  of  tnem  under  ndchni  Eleusine  coracana,  27,591 
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under  rice  bhdt  Oiyai  sativs,  20,577  under  chenna  vari  Panicum 
miliaret  and  8398  under  kocha  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  Pulses 
occupied  2440  acres  or  2  69  per  cent,  1430  of  them  under  udid 
Ph&seolus  mungo,  426  under  tur  Cajanas  indicus,  331  under  mug 
Fhaseolus  radiatuB,  and  244  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied 
2245  acres  or  2  48  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  gingclly  seed  iU 
Sesainum  indicum.  Fibres  occupied  10  acres  or  0*01  per  cent,  all 
of  them  under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus, 
MIscellaneouB  crops  occupied  48  acres  or  005  per  cent,  10  of  them 
under  sugarcane  u«  Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  38 
under  various  vegetables  and  fruits- 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  109.391  people,  102,640  or 
93-82  per  cent  Hindus ;  6725  or  614  per  cent  Musalmdns ;  19 
ChriBtians  ;  5  Beni-Isrdels  ;  and  2  Pdrsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
castes  are:  1999  Briihmans;  1006  Kdyasth  Prabhus  and  3 
Pdtdne    Prabhus,   writers ;   2091    Vdnis,   325  Lingiflyats,  49   Jains, 

7  Bhitii«,  and  5  Johdris,  merchants  and  traders ;  65,649  Runbis 
and  3  Mdlis^  husbandmen;  1597  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths; 
1533  Sut4rs,  carpenters;  1048  Kumbhdrs,  potters;  562  Shimpis, 
tailors ;  381  Buruds,  basket  makers ;  314  Kdsdrs  and  Tdmbats, 
copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  makers ;  154  Telis,  oilmen ;  102 
Sdlis,  weavers ;  71  Belddrs,  stone  masons ;  28  Otiris,  casters ;  27 
Pdtharvats,  carvers  and    stone  masons ;  17  Lohirs,  blacksmiths  ; 

8  Kliatris,  weavers  ;  7  Sangars,  blanket  weaver ;  5  Jingars,  saddle 
makers;  150  Guravs  and  8  Ghadsis,  musicians;  80  Bhats,  bards; 
1056  Nhdvis.  l>arbers ;  664  Pants,  washermen  ;  2332  Gavlis,  milk 
sellers ;  752  Dhangars,  shepherds ;  1281  Kolis,  892  Bhois,  52  GAbits. 
and  35  Khdrvis,  fishers  and  sailors ;  123  Bhanddris,  palm*juice 
drawers  ;  64  Ghisddis,  tinkers  ;  40  Khdtiks,  butchers  ;  39  Shindes^ 
husbandmen;  23  Pardeshis,  me^ssengers ;  1 1  SArekaris,  labourers; 
794  Kathkaris,  47  Thdkurs,  5  Bhils,  and  1  Vanjdri,  unsettled 
tribes;  1521    Ch^mbhdrs,  leather  workers;  14,684  Mh^s  and   66 

je  servants  ;  3  Bhanfiis,  scavensers  ;  517  Jan^ams,  231 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PLACES    OF    INTERESTS 

Akshl,  three  miles  south  of  Alibto,  is  one  of  the  chief  gonien  or     Chapter  '. 
pdgdyat  villftges  inthe  AJibdg  swl^^yision     Compar^^  Places oflnteiS 

ou8es  and  13*39  people  in  1850,  in  1881  it  had  240  house^s  and  1286 
ple>  of  whom  1261  were  Hindus,  twenty  were  Beni-Isrdela  or 

dian  Jews,  and  five  were    Musalmdns.     The   lands  of  Akshi, 

dgaon,  and  Revdanda  or  Cheul,  form  the  belt  of  gardens  and  palm 
groves  which  stretches  ahout  seven  miles  along  the  coast  soutn  of 
Alib^.  From  these  gardens  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  especially 
of  ditiUiydhhoplaM  Cucurhita  lagenaria,  bhendea  Hibiscus  esculentus, 
govdricha  shengas  Dolichos  faboeformis,  mangoes,  lemons,  pine- 
apples^  plantains,  and  betel-leaves  go  to  Bombay  in  the  fair  season* 
They  are  taken  to  Bombay  by  Kolia  and  bought  from  them  by 
Bonibay  Bhdtids  and  Musalmins.  From  the  Alibdg-Cheul  road  the 
Akshi  houses  are  nearly  hidden  by  thick  palm  and  mango  groves  and 
luxuriant  underwood.  The  chief  householders  are  Brdnmans  and 
Chavkakhis ;  the  poorer  classes  Bhanddris,  Kunbis,  and  Kolis.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Alibag  creek  is  an  old  reservoir  with  a  greatest 
depth  of  fourteen  feet,  an  area  of  alx>ut  three  acres,  and  a  supply  of 
water  that  lasts  throughout  the  year.  Akshi  has  two  temples,  one 
of  Kdlkaborva  Devi  and  the  other  of  Someshvar  Mahddev.  About 
itwenty-five  paces  from  the  Devi's  temple,  on  the  road,  to  the  left  of 
^  .he  house  of  one  Rama  Ndik,  is  an  inscribed  stone  4' 3*  long  by  1' 
road.  Above  are  the  sun  and  moon  followed  by  the  ass-curse ; 
then  comes  a  roughly  cut  writing  of  nine  lines  in  the  Devanflgari 
character,  and,  below  the  writing,  a  second  representation  of  the  sun 

d  moon.    About  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  the  Someshvar  temple  is 
inscribed   stone,  6'  5"  long  by  V  S"  broad.  Above  ai'e  the  sun 

id  moon  followed  by  fifteen  unes  of  writing  in  the  Devan^gari 
character  and  below  the  writing  is  the  aas-curse. 

Aliba'g,  north  latitude  18^  39"  and  east  longitude  72^  57*,  the 
hcad^quailers  of  the  Koldba  district  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
Alibdg  sub-division,  had  in  1881  an  area  of  398^  acres,  6376  people, 
and  a  municipal  revenue  of  £611  (Rs.  6110). 

The  town  lies  on  the  coast,  nineteen  miles  south  of  Bombay, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  creek,  locally  known  as  the  S&khar  creek, 
from  the  village  of  S4khar  on  its^  southern  bank.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  town  is  a  salt  marsh,  covered  with  water  at  high  tides,  which 


^  IkudeatkoAcoounts  of  Forte  which  havA  been  coDtributed  by  Mr«  E,  H.  Moscardi, 
|,S.,  this  elumter  owgd  much  to  additions  and  corrcctioQS  by  Mr.  W.  F»  SiacliUr, 
,  Mxt  T,  $,  Hamilton,  C.S.,  and  Mx«  H,  Kennedy. 
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Cliapter  XIV,      is  gradually  being  reclaimed,  and,  on  the  west,  between  the 
Places  oflnterest  ^^  ^^^*  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  cocoa  palms  which  extend  along  the  C" 


to  the  north  and  south  for  many  miles.     Tlie  view  oi  Aliba 

approached  from  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.     In . 

Aprp^arancc,  grotmd  is  the  sea- fort  of  KoMba,  with  its  temples,  mined  pola 
and  trees  ;  beyond  in  the  long  line  of  palms  broken  only  by  _ 
of  still  higher  casuarinas,  beneath  which  may  be  distinguished  th« 
houses  of  the  European  residents.  The  town  itself  is  almost  hiddeB 
save  some  huts  in  the  Kolis'  quarter  which  border  on  the  creek.  In 
the  distance  are  the  hills  whieli  rim  like  a  backbone  do\^Ti  the  Alib£^ 
sub-division.  Prominent  among  those  immediately  behind  the  towi 
are  Rimdbaran  with  its  conical  peak,  and  the  fort  of  Sdgarpid  witl 
its  curious  outlying  pinnacle  of  rock.  To  the  left  of  Rtoidharan  u 
the  wooded  hill  of  Kankeahvar,  M^th  a  long  spur  stretching  far  to  thi 
north,  and  to  the  right  of  S^argad  are  the  forest  clad  hills  d 
Beloshi  and  Mahan  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  scnitk. 
To  the  south-east,  over  the  Ndgaon  and  Re vdanda  palms,  rise  the  loi^ 
bare  Cheul  hills,  \^dth  a  row  of  Buddliist  caves  on  the  south  face 
and  a  shrine  of  Dattatraya  crox^mhig  their  south-east  peak.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  row  of  palms,  on  the  coa-st  may  l>e  distinguished  th€ 
mouth  of  the  Roha  creek  or  Kundalika  river,  the  ruins  of  Revdanda 
on  one  side  and  the  fort  of  Korlai  on  the  other,  with  a  background 
of  the  Habsan  and  Roha  hills.  About  two  miles  out  at  seA»  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Kohiba  Fort»  a  round  tower  alxtut  sixty  feet  liigh, 
marks  the  Cheul  Kadu,  a  dangerous  reef  covei^d  at  high  water,  ou 
which  among  other  vassels,  have  been  wrecked  the  Peniosular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steam-ship  *  Jeddo*  and  the  English  ship  *Di 
Vernon.' 

With  the  exception  of  some  newly  built  two-storied  houses  with 
tiled  roofs  there  ai*e  few  buildings  of  any  size  in  Aliljdg  and  many 
of  the  dwellmgs  are  but  thatched  huts.  The  roads  are  well  kept 
and  clean  and  the  main  thoroughfares  are  lighted.  The  town  'm 
supplied  with  driuking  water  from  a  lake  recently  made,  dij^tant 
alx)Ut  a  mile  and  half  to  the  north-east  on  the  road  to  Dharamtar.  On 
the  whole,  Alibdg  is  a  prospei^its  place  and  has  grown  comsiderably 
in  tlie  past  ten  years.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  at  the 
•  end  of  the  shady  road  which  leads  to  the  jail  and  Government  office^ 

is  an  open  gra^  plot  where  the  new  official  residence  for  the  Col- 
lector is  (1883)  being  built  In  front  is  the  sea  and  Ijehind  is  an  oval 
pond  formed  by  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  buildings  in  the 
neightourhooci  On  the  east  side  of  the  pond  is  the  Hii-akot,  now 
used  as  a  jail  and  treasury,  a  new  row  of  buildings  for  Government 
offices,  and  the  police  lines.  The  Hirakot,  or  Diamond  Fort,  is  built 
of  massive  imdressed  blocks  of  trap,  some  of  them  alx>ut  four  feet 
by  three.  It  is  entered  on  the  south  side  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps 
recently  replaced  by  modern  raasomy.  At  the  top  of  the  steps,  on 
the  right  hand  aide  of  the  doorwmy,  is  an  image  of  Mdruti  with  a 
spirit  or  devi  under  his  foot  Immediately  inside,  in  the  gateway, 
are  the  guard-rooms  and  over  these  is  an  office  of  modem  construc- 
tion. Tne  walls,  which  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  curtain  wall 
being  six  feet  high  and  four  fe^  broad,  enclose  a  space  some  fifty 
yards  square.    The  cells  for  the  prisoners  are  built  along  the  nortn 
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id  ea^st  walls,  and  the  treasury  is  on  the  west  side.     In  the  south- 
ftai  corner  is  an  old  well  with  a  flight  of  f^tcep  steps. 

At  the  end  of  the  double  row  of  police  lines,  abutting  on  the  main 

oad,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  outwork,  some  seven  feet  high  and 

IfiO  feet  in  circumference,  buUt  of  the  same  kind  of  large  stones  as 

|he  fort.     On  this  stands  the  chief  constable's  office.     This  outwork 

ras  oii^nally  used  by  one  of  the  Angrias  as  a  place  from  which  to 

ratch  tne  Dasara  and   Dlvdli  (September -October)  festivities,  and 

tor  seeing  the  Muharram  processiouis  when  tdbuts  used  to  be  earned 

to  the  sea.     The  building  was  afterwai'cis  used  as  a  dispensary. 

The  Alib^g  coast  is   open  to  the  strong  sea  breeze,  which  blows 

during  most  of  the  year   and  makes  the   climate  pleasanter  tlian  in 

the  inland  parts  of   the  district     In  the  town  the  passage  of  the 

breeze    is  checked  by  the  palms    and    underwood.    But    the  sea 

^     t^m,  where  are  the  jail,  the   police  lines,  and  the  dwellings  of   the 

■^luropean  officers,  is  much  opener  and  more  healthy.     Duiing  the 

^^^Rwenty-three  years  ending  1880,  the  AliMg  rainfall  varied  from  )M 

^Bnches  in  1878  to  forty  in  1871,  and  averaged  eighty  inches.     The 

^thermometer  reailings,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879,  show  that  May 

is  the  hottest  month,  with  an  extreme  maximum  of  95*2  and  an 

extreme  minimum  of  800,  and  January  the  coldest  month  with  an 

extreme  maximum  of  87'0  and  an   exti'eme  minimum  of  62*6.     The 

^mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greatest  (15'4)  in  January 

^Emd  least  (3*4)  in  July. 

The  mouth  of  the  Alibdg  creek  is  much  blocked  by  shifting  sand 

banks,  and,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  old  channel,  close  under 

-.the  south-east  wall  of  the  Kohiba  fort,  has  gi*adually  silted,  diiving 

^bessels  to  the  south  of  a  large  sand   l)ank.     The  river  is  always 

^Bifficult  of  navigation,  and  during  strong  north-west  or  south-west 
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rinds  becomes  exceedingly  dangei-ous,  even  for  small  craft.     Tlie 


^reek  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide,  antl  even  at  high  tide  is  navigable 
only  by  vessels  of  about  six  tons  (25  khandisy  Small  craft  ot  fivo 
to  seven  tons  (20-28  ktiandte)  at  high  tide  pass  about  four  miles 
further  to  Hatala. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  go  every  year  to  Bombay,  Ratndgiri, 
and  the  southern  coast,  and  in  April  and  May  common  green 
mangoes  are  largely  exported  to  Bombay.  In  the  fair  season 
(October -June)  one  of  the  Shepherd  steamers  daily  calls  off  Aliljag 
on  its  way  to  and  from  Goa.  the  passage  to  Bombay  taking  from 
"  two  to  three  hours.  The  sea  trade  returns  for  the  eight  years  ending 
1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £15,058  (Rs,  1,50,580)  b^ 
imports  worth  £22,752  (Rs,  2,27,520). 

Alibdg  is  well  supplied  with  water.  At  present  (1882)  there  are 
868  wells  and  two  ponds,  compared  with  271  wells  and  one  pond 
in  1850.  The  large  number  of  w^lls  is  due  to  the  fact  that  water 
is  found  in  the  sandy  soil  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Though 
well  suited  for  irrigating  palm-trees  this  water  is  not  good  to  driidc. 
Formerly,  for  their  drinking,  the  well-to-do  brought  water  from  wells 
fcbout  two  miles  east  of  Alibdg,  in  the  village  of  Vadgaon  luider  tlio 
jad  range.  But  the  poor  suffered  from  the  badneas  of  the  water 

I  guinea- wona  wa.s  very  common.    In  1875  the  survey  of  an  old 
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pond  at  Veshvi  ftlx>nt  l\  miles  east  of  AliVkfig,  showed  that,  by  r 
its  .southtTU  Imuk,  cutting  out  the  northern  bank,  and  biii^  '- 
eart-h  ilaniH,  a  lake  could  l>c  formed  224  ^cres  in  area  and  r 
^'  '22,500,000  gallons  of  water,  all  of  which  could  h 

ii  1  ibuted  with  a  pressure  of  four  feet  in  tlio  town  •  iLj» 

By  putting  a  masonry  dam  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  cutting 
a  channel  from  the  dam  to  the  head  or  north  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  be  possible,  by  lifting  a  sluice  in  the  dam  and  conducting  the 
river  into  the  channel,  to  keep  the  new  lake  up  to  the  maximum 
level  so  long  as  the  river  ran  during  the  fair  season.  The  river 
ceases  to  run  l^etween  the  1st  and  tlie  20th  of  January.  Taking 
the  earlier  date,  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  every  year,  the  lake  could 
be  always  at  its  highest  level,  that  is,  containing  22,500,000  gallons 
of  water.  As  the  population  of  AUb^  is  only  about  6300,  and  as 
there  are  no  industries  requiring  large  quantities  of  water,  it  wait 
found  that  a  maximum  supply  of  sixteen  gallons  a  head  was  ample 
for  ordinary  use.  Therefore  on  the  first  January  in  each  year  thero 
would  be  nearly  nine  months'  supply,  while,  in  almost  every  se4ison« 
the  rainfall  in  June  woulil  fill  the  lake.  If  at  any  time  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  was  required,  the  stoi'age  capacity  of  the  lake 
could  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  by  deepening  its  upper  or  northern 
end. 

The  dam  across  the  river  is  200  feet  long,  and  at  its  greatest 
height  3J  feet.  It  is  buOt  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  of 
rubtjle  in  Portland  cement,  thus  forming  a  step  in  the  river  over 
which  the  stream  flows  easily.  At  the  south  end,  protected  from 
the  stream  by  a  curtain  wall,  is  a  two-feet  iron  sluice  lifted  by  a 
screw  winch ;  from  this  sluice  the  water  escapes  into  a  hollow 
channel,  which  continuing  for  a  third  of  a  mile,  empties  into 
the  northern  end  or  head  of  the  lake.  It  has  l^een  found  easy  to 
fill  the  lake  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  two  new  earthen  dama 
of  the  reservoir  are  respectively  six  and  ten  feet  high,  with  the 
usual  slopes  34  to  one  on  the  water  side,  and  two  to  four  on  the 
outer  side.  They  are  built  of  a  very  sticky  earth  which  is  found  on 
the  spot  ;  a  puddle  wall  runs  thmugh  their  centre,  which  has  been 
carried  down  into  solid  ground  throughout  the  whole  length* 
Banks  and  puddle  w^all  rise  together  in  layers  of  six  inches  worked 
in  and  consolidated  by  gangs  of  labourers.  Both  the  inside  and 
outside  slopes  and  the  crowns  of  the  Imnks  are  cased  with  a  layer  of 
1 1  feet  of  the  best  niuraTii  or  broken  trap,  carefully  beaten  and 
consolidated.  The  old  banks  to  the  south  and  east  have  been 
raised  in  the  same  way,  and  they  have  also  hml  a  trench  cut  through 
their  entire  lengths  deep  into  sobd  ground,  wliich  has  been  filled  with 
puddle  cai-efully  worked  in  as  above.  AH  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
dams  are  pitched  with  rough  stone  laid  edgeways  and  driven 
the  face  of  the  banks  with  h6a\^  rammers,  the  interstices  \^^. 
filled  with  chips  diiven  well  home  that  the  banks  may  be  proteci 
from  waste  or  wear.  The  crowns  of  all  the  dams  ai*e  covered  with 
a  well  consolidated  layer  of  road  metal.  The  buOding  of  a  masonry 
waste  weir  was  found  unnecessary,  as  at  a  veiy  favourable  point 
there  is  a  natural  overflow  which  can  can-y  ofl'  idl  surplus  water. 
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[The  outlet  is  through  a  hea^T  dam  of  imbble  in  cement,  built  at 
|e  east  end  of  the  lake,  carried  oa  each  aide  into  the  banks.  A 
ep  channel  has  been  dug  from  the  bed  of  the  lake  to  this  dam, 
-cveral  feet  l^efore  the  channel  reaches  the  dam,  the  sides 
in  wing  walls  with  rubble  smootldy  coated  with  cement, 
vo  mm  pipes,  one  a  twelve-inch  and  the  other  a  nine-inch  pipe, 
bedded  at  the  foot  of  the  masonry  dam.  From  the  twelve-inch 
t  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dam  a  twelve-inch  stoneware  pipe, 
aed  in  cement,  is  carried  twelve  feet  underground  to  a  hollow  a 
Indred  and  fifty  feet  distant.  This  is  the  waste  or  sludge  pipe 
:irough  which,  if  necessary,  the  lake  can  be  run  dry.  The  inner 
mouth  of  the  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  plug  which  can  be  lifted  at 
pleasure,  and  during  heavy  rain  scour  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
nine-inch  iron  pipe  is  the  feed  or  outlet  pipe.  It  has  one  mouth  at 
the  lowest  point  from  which  delivery  in  Alibdg  is  possible,  and 
another  mouth  five  feet  above,  so  that  water  can  be  di-awn  otT  either 
seven  or  twelve  feet  below  the  highest  level  of  the  lake  or  ten  feet 
below.  Through  this  pipe  the  water  paases  into  a  filter-chamber 
with  eight  compartments,  filled  with  fresh  sand  and  charcoal,  the 
water  passing  over  one  dividing  wall  under  another,  and  so  on,  till 
it  rcMftches  the  last  or  outlet  compartment,  when  it  escapes  through 
ft  nine-inch  masonry  pipe  whose  mouth  is  guarded  by  a  strainer  of 
metal  gauze. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  simple  beam  fixed  over  the 
outlet  pipe  filled  with  two  wheels  or  blocka  Over  the  blocks  a  light 
chain  suppoi-ts,  on  the  inside  of  the  lake  a  weighted  plug,  and  on  the 
outside,  that  is  in  the  filter  chamber,  a  large  copper  float  which  rests 
on  the  sm-face  of  the  water.  As  the  level  in  the  filter-chamber  rises 
the  fioat  rises  and  the  weighted  plug  drops  into  the  outlet ;  as  the 
level  in  the  filter-chamber  falls  the  float  falls  and  lifts  the  plug.  At 
the  head  of  the  filter^chamber  a  white  niai^ble  tablet  has  been  let 
into  the  masonry  with  an  inscription  in  English  and  in  Mar^thi. 
The  English  runs  : 

Thd  Roj&l  A^libag  AVater  Works  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  H.  H.  H.  the 
Frmoe  of  Wales  to  India.  The  Bhau  Saheb  Dhondira'j  Vinayak  Bividkikr 
senerously  presented  Kb.  20,000  for  the  above  works  which  H.  H.  H.  the  Prinoe 
of 'Wales  wft«  pleased  to  declare  ahould  be  known  as  above  entitled.  Commenced 
15th  November  1875*  completed  Ist  June  1876.  Arthur  Orawford,  CoUeotor; 
W.  Orey^  C  B.,  Bnffineer ;  Na^^u  Purbha  ji,  Contractor. 

R^o  save  the  great  cost  of  iron  mains  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Collector, 
mged  that  stoneware  pipes  should  be  brought  from  England, 
red  up  to  a  head  of  tliii-ty-five  feet.  These  masonry  pipes  saved 
anty-five  per  cent  in  cost  They  worked  well  for  a  time,  but, 
>re  lon^,  either  from  faulty  construction  or  from  bad  raasonryi 
ous  leakage  was  found  at\he  joints.  This  defect  has  to  some 
mt  been  cured,  but  the  masonry  pipes  are  a  doubtful  success.* 

The  nine-inch  main  from  the  reservoir  is  laid  alongside  of  the 
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'Ai  the  contWMitor  who  laid  the  eartlienware  pipe«  put  an  ininfficient  quantitjf 
of  cement  in  the  joints,  roots  of  trees  found  their  way  into  the  jointa  and  choked  tfaenvt 
In  1879,  the  pipes  were  cleared  and  the  joints  properly  cemented,  but  even  now  (1663) 
there  are  constant  leakages,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  ultimatelj  iron  pipes  will 
not  have  to  be  laid.  Mr.  T.  S.  Hamilicm,  C.8. :  Frofeealcnal  F4pei«  on  Ini£«a  Engi* 
Dg.  X,  41  No.  CCX?XLIX, 
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high  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  point  in  the  town  where  three 
learling  streets  meet.  On  the  way  it  supplies  a  large  cattle-]*  ^^  ' 
stone  re^ervoh'  for  the  ilhdrs  and  others  of  low  caate,  and  v 
for  the  little  village  of  Chendra.  Where  the  I'oad  ci^osses  t 
swamp  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  aiTangements  are  roa^Je  t 
off  the  water  fi'om  the  town  with  a  sluice,  and  by  opening  a  valrc 
above  it  to  scour  the  main  from  end  to  end  At  the  junction  of  tbo 
three  streets  the  nine-inch  main  ceases,  and  three  foui*-inch  p%|f 
branch  from  it  down  the  three  leading  streets  ;  these  four-inch  pipet 
change  to  three-inch  and  finally  to  two-inch  pipes.  At  pointe 
chosen  by  the  townspeople  are  eighteen  stone  reserv^oirs,  each 
holding  one  thousand  gallons,  fitted  with  self-acting  ballcocka  to 
keep  tne  water  in  the  reservoirs  above  level  and  prevent  ove 
The  reservoirs  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep,  bii 
dressed  blocks  of  trap  bmught  from  the  Kolaba  fort,  and  Ur 
inside  with  cement.  The  level  of  the  bottom  of  each  reservoir  \ 
above  the  level  of  the  nearest  roadside  drains,  and  an  opening  ia  lef 
filled  with  a  plug*  so  that  each  reservoir  can  at  any  t'  *  ^i 
thoroughly  cleaned.     Round  each  reservoir  is  a  stone  pavomcj  u  j] 

feet  wide.     The  cost  of  the  works  was  £3400  (Ka.  34.000),  of    winch 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000)  were  contributed  by  the  Bhdu  Sdlieb  of  AUbag.* 

In  1850  there  were  140  tiled  and  1087  thatched  houses  with  an 

average  ^household  of  three  members.  Most  of  the  houses  fa 
roads  were  well  built  and  tiled.  In  1881  there  were  966  tiled  and 
thatched  houses.  Tlie  houses  of  the  rich  are  usually  tiled,  with  wall^ 
at  least  six  feet  high  and  not  very  pointed  roofs.  There  is  frequentl j 
an  upper  storey  and  inside,  on  botn  stories,  rooms  are  paititioned  of 
and  sometimes  matted.  The  houses  of  the  poor  have  low  walls  <  ' 
karvi  or  bamboo,  high  pointed  thatched  roofs  and  floors  of  harde 
mud.    They  have  usually  but  one  room. 

In  1850  there  were  4329  people,  3764  of  whom  were  Hindus, 
Musalm^ns,  158  Beni-Isrdels,  and  twenty *t wo  Christians.     In  11 
the  numl>er   had  increased  to  5473,  of  whom  4903  were   Hindnd 
416  Musalmdns,   nine   Christians,  and  145   others.     In  1881   \\\i_ 
population  was  returned  at  6376,  of  whom  5674  were  Hindus,  407 
MusalmilnB,  172  Beni-Isrdels,  and  123  otheiu 

Alibag,  that  is  Ali's  Garden,  is  said  to  be  called  after  Ali,  a   rich 
Musfidmfc  who  lived  about  200  years  ago  and  made  many  wel 
and  gardens  in  and  near  Alibdg.    Ten  or  eleven  of  Alis  well 
remain.     The  two  best  known  are  the  Pirn  pal  well  near  the  la 
banyan  tree  close  to  the  mdmlaidats  office  where  also  is  Ali*s  tom'f 
and  the  Ganpati  well  in  front  of  Ganpati*s  temple.    The  site  < 
the  present  town  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  covered  by  the  se 
According  to  local  tradition  the  old  settlement  was  at  Hdmndt 


» The  detallB  of  coat  are :  Head  worko  md  mwn  to  municipal  limita,  £2(MM^  ' 
(R«,  20.000);  pitching  dama,  £100  (Eb.  1000) ;  and  diBtribution  mains  and  roservoinp 
£1300  (Ra,  13,000).  ThiB  amount  has  been  contributed  from  tho  following  sourow  : 
£2000  by  th«  Bhiiu  SAhebof  AlibAg;  £1115  by  public  subseripHouB  ;  £170  from  lociJ 
funda  for  the  reaorYOir  at  Chendre,  for  the  Mh^rs'  cistern  outaide  of  municipal  limit" 
and  for  a  reservoir  at  the  Civil  Haapital ;  and  £115  by  Government  for  m 
reaervoir. 
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quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Hirdkot,  and  All's  garden 

converted  into  the  present  to\Nm  towards  the  close  of  the 

enteenth  century,  when  Angria  made  it  his  head-quarters.  Alibag 

never  been  a  place  of  importance.     In  1771  Mr.  Forbes  visited 

bag  and  was  smnptuously  received  by  Raghoji  Angria  and  his 

minister  Gov^nd  Shet-^  Rdglioji  lived  on  the  island  fort  of  Kolaba, 

but  his  palace,  treasury,  stablea,  and  gardens  were  on  the  mainland 

in  Alibtig.     It  heca^rae  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kolaba  agency  in 

1840.^  ;^tween  1840  and  1850  the  town   was  improved  and  its 

appearance  completely  changed  by  the  making  of  roads. 

The  gardens  of  Alibig>  which  yield  cocoanuts  and  some  fine 
^rori^^i^  ^^  graft  mangoes,  are  among  the  best  in  the  district,  and 
k^B  value  of  the  produce  is  increased  by  the  ease  vnth  which  it  can 
^K  sent  to  Bombay-  There  is  a  vegetable  mai^ket,  about  ten 
^^psceilaneous  shops,  and  ten  taverns,  nine  for  country  and  one  for 
^^uropean  liquor. 

Besides  the  district  and  sub-divisional  establishments,  the  chief 

Government  institutions    are  the   sub-judge's  court,  the  customs 

house,  the  civil  hospital,  the  post  ofl5ce,thc  English  mission  school,  the 

CJovemment  vernacular  school,  and  the  jail.     Tliere  are  also  a  girls* 

ool  established  by  the  municipality,  a  library,  and  two  private 

macular  schoola     Alibdg  has  a  printing  and  a  lithographic  press 

m  which  i{i.*§ue  two  weekly  Mardthi  papers  called  the  Satyasadan 

the  Aljcxle  of  Truth,  and  the  Sharnbh  or  Grasshopper,  and  two 

monthly   MarMhi  magazines  called  Ahala  Miira   or  the  Friend  of 

"  e  Weak  that  is  of  women,  and  Saddharma  Dip  or  the  Light  of 

ue  Religion, 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1864.    In   1880-81  it  had  an 
Lcorae  of  £611  (Ra  6110),  representing  a  taxation  of  2«,  3d  (Re,  14) 
head     The  yearly  expenditure  amounts  to  about  £650  (Rs.  6500). 
e  chief  improvements  have  been  under  water-works  and  conser- 
vancy.    A  scheme  is  under  consideration  for  converting  the  nighi- 
soil  into  manure  by  mixing  it  with  the  ajshes  of  the  town  sweepings. 
There  are  five  chief  Hindu  temples,  dedicated  to  Mahddev,  Vithoba. 
lahnu,    M^ruti,  and  R4m.     The    old  Agent's  Court,  or  Addht, 
►uated  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was  buUt  about  the  year  1821  by 
jhoji  Angria  and  has  since  been  used  as  a  court-house.     Though 
m  and  plain,  it  is  strongly  built  with  thick  walls  and  massive 
ooden  pillars.     The  court-house  on  the  ground-floor  has  room  for 
ut  200  people.     The  court  of  the  subordinate  judge  is  held  in  a 
all  upper  room.     There  are  two  mosques  one  a  hundred  years 
:d  the  other  ten  years  old ;  there  is  also  a  synagogue  forty  years 
d.     There  are  two  rest-houses,  one  near  the  girls'  school  and  the 
her  near   the   ticket -box    of   the   Bombay    Steam  Navi^tion 
impany.  Tlie  Musalmdn  and  Christian  buiial  ground  and  the  Hindu 
ning  ground  are  removed  from 'the  town  on  the    north-west. 
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The  little  European  burying  ground,  alx)ut  half  a  mile  to  the  nor 
of  Hirikot,  shaded  by  tall    casuarlna  trees,  has  the  grave  of 
sub-Collector  Mr  Travers,  who  died  in  1854  and  of  several   Englidb' 
and  French  shipwrecked  sailors.^ 

The  largest  building  in  Alibdg  is  the  Hirdkot  or  Diamond  For 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  black  trap,  to  the  north-west  of  the  to^ 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach.  It  is  said  to  have  b^**  r^  Vm  \\^  * 
Kdnhoji  Angria  in  1720.  In  1740  the  great  Peshwa  Bii\ 
then  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  had  come  to  help  MAndji  Angnu  aga 
his  half-brother  Sambhdji,  distinguished  himself  by  an  attack  on 
party  stationed  under  the  Hii-ikot.  He  drove  them  into  Sambhiji's 
camp,  killed  tweuty-tive  or  thiily  men,  and  took  prisoner  Tafiji 
Sambhdji s  half-brother.^  In  1793,  after  Raghojis  death,  Jaydll 
who  was  imprisoned  by  Anandlbdi,  the  infant  Angria  s  mc  ' 
escaped,  and  collecting  some  followei-s  besieged  Hirdkot.  Ana 
led  an  army  against  the  besiegers,  and  in  a  blixnly  and  1 
battle  defeated  Jaysing  with  heavy  loss.  After  A'nan<li 
Jaysing  marched  to  Alibdg  and  took  Hirdkot.  Hearing  that 
Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Mdndii,  Jaysing  applied  for  aid 
to  Bdburdv,  Sindia's  commander-in-chief,  who  was  his  relatioc 
Bdburdv  agreed  to  help  but,  when  he  reached  Alibdg,  he  picked  i 
quarrel  with  Jaysing  and  took  Hirdkot  by  treachery,  Jaysing  s  elde 
son  escaped  to  Bombay,  and,  in  1807,  collecting  a  force  of  ^^' 
men  under  command  of  one  Bachdji  Shet,  a  Revdanda  gold  _  _^^^ 
captured  Hirdkoi  Hirdkot  remained  in  Uie  Angria's  hands  til!  in 
1840,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Koldba  state,^  it  parsed  to  the  British. 
Government 

To  the  south-west  of  Allbdg,  about  a  furlong  from  the  sl^ 
the  low  fortified  rock  of  Koldba.     It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Shii; 
forta*     But   it   did   not   rise    to  consequence   till,  early   in 
eighteenth  century,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  great  Mard 
admiral  and    pirate    Kanhoji  Angria.    It  is  a  low    rocky  island 
850  to  90U  feet  from  north  to  south,  and,  at  the  broadest,  about j 
feet  froju  east  to  west.     The  fortitications  consist  of  an  isol 
outwork  to   the  north  and  the  main  fort  enclosed  by  a  wall 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high  and  about  700  paces  in  circuit,  wit 
two  gates,  a  main  gate   in  the  north-east  and  a  small  gate  in  ih^ 
south,  and  seventeen  towers,  fom^  in  the  corners,  five  on  the  sea  f 
four  on  the  land  face^  three  on  the  north  face,  and  one  on  the  aout 
face."*    Above  the   line  of  the  walls  appear  the  point  of  Ganpati^ 
spire  and  a  few  scattered  cocoa  palms.    The  whole  of  the  masonr 

*The  gpftTes  are  (1)  Aatley  Cooper  Trftver^,  Bo.C.S.,  S^abrCollector   mud  Jo 
Magifltrate  of  KolAbu,  died  Utb  June  1S54;  (2)  Tliree  men  of  (Di  Veroon   wrecko 
l8t  August   1866;   (3)  Six   men  of    Turjsah    (Tirzah)  wreckc^d  18th  July  1867  i  (4 
Jean  Bertin,  carpenter  of  fllvip  Mfu*ie  Catherm<i  drowned  at  Warsoli,  15th  July   18i 
(5)  Ch&rlea  Randall,  died  21et  Febtruary  1858,  aged  29  ;  (6)  Herbei-t  Heoiy  Kowe 
di&d  3Ut  March  1861,  mfant. 

>  Grant  DufTa  MarAth^a.  248.  '  Hamiltou*s  New  Account,  I.  243. 

'  The  namea  of  the  seventeen  towers,  most  of  which  can  stiU  be  traced*  are  Na^ 
khini,  Ganesh,  Madi,  Topkhini,  Bury  a,  Hanumant  afterwards  known  by  the  naud 
of  Hagrya,  BhavAni,  Pira,  CrolandAj;  D4rukh4uj,  Eahvantdlri,  Nila,  Ghanchakr^ 
Fatya,  Da^'a,  Manohandra,  and  BAbdcv.  Each  of  th6#e  towen  ia  said  to  have  b«en  ' 
guarded  night  and  day  by  four  tnon. 
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'  Is  of  large  squared  blocks  of  trap  fitted  without  mortar.  Beginninc 
from  the  north,  the  outwork,  which  is  known  as  Sarjikot,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  after  the  main  fort  to  protect  the  Great 
Gate  from  the  artillery  of  Hirdkot.  Like  the  rest  of  the  fortifica- 
tions it  is  built  of  big  blocks  of  trap,  about  three  feet  by  two.  put 
^■together  without  mortar.  The  outer  height  of  the  walls  is  about 
Plrwenty-five  feet  Inside  a  flight  of  thirSjen  steps,  about  thirteen 
j  and  a  half  feet  high,  leads  to  a  parapet  twenty  paces  broad  sur- 
^jounded  by  a  curtain  wall  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  tliree  inches 
^Kbick.  The  enclosed  space  is  about  twenty-six  yards  by  twenty- 
^^ight.  About  sixtj^-five  yards  to  the  north-we^t,  is  a  raised 
platform,  about  110  paces  long  eleven  feet  high  and  foui-teen  paces 
broad,  said  to  have  been  used  for  stabling  horses  and  storing  grass. 
The  small  building  at  the  south  end  is  called  the  powder-magazine. 
To  the  south  a  line  of  big  rough  stones,  fornung  a  causeway,  about 
feet  high  thii-teen  and  a  half  feet  broad  and  ninety  paces  long 
to  the  Mdnik  Chilvda,  a  tower  about  tliirty-one  feet  in  diameter 
seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  Beyond  the  Mdnik  tower  is  another 
causeway,  altout  foiiy-three  paces  long  twenty-four  feet  broad 
and  seven  high  at  the  north  end.  Then  comes  the  outer  defence  of 
the  main  fort  well  built  with  the  same  great  black  stones.  The 
outer  height  of  the  wall  is  about  seventeen  feet  LL-side  the 
^—parapet  is  about  six  feet  high  and  the  curtain  wall  about  four  feet 
^■bix  more.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  central  and  corner  towera  This 
^Kiorth  outwork  encloses  a  space  about  ninety  paces  east  and  west 
^pby  about  sixty  north  and  south. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  main  fort  is  the  chief  gateway 
known  as  the  Great  Gate  or  Maha  Darvaza  witli  a  pointed  arch  and 
two  flanking  towers.  The  north  w^all  of  the  main  foi*t  has  a  central 
tower  entered  from  the  north  by  a  sloping  pavement.  As  in  other 
parts,  except  repairs,  the  masonry  is  of  big  black  stones  put 
together  without  cement.  The  outer  height  of  the  wall  is  about 
twenty -eight  feet,  of  which  four  are  curtain,  and  the  breadth  is 
about  seventeen  feet.  From  the  top  of  the  slope  is  a  \*iew  of  the 
^^  inside  of  the  fort,  wliich  is  about  800  feet  long  by  300  broad,  full  of 
^n^emples,  ruins,  and  trees.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  wall,  on 
^Khe  parapet,  are  a  sentry-box  and  two  old  guns,  which,  during  the 
^Batorniy  months  (June -September),  are  fired  as  signals  if  a  vessel  is 
^^fleen  dangerously  near  shore.  The  w^est  or  sea  face  is  about  twenty 
feet  high  with  a  curtain  wall  of  four  feet  more.  In  the  west  face 
besides  at  the  comers  are  five  towers. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  life-boat  sentry-box  fifteen  steps  lead 
to  the  interior  of  the  fort*  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  interior  of 
the  fort  is  the  double  door*wav  of  the  Main  Gate  or  MaJia  Darvazcu 
The  outer  door- way  has  a  peaked  arch  and  a  teak  door  armed  with 
iron  spikes.  Inside  of  the  outer  door  is  a  three-cornered  space, 
fifteen  yards  broad,  with  a  wall  across  the  inside  in  which  is  a  flat  gate- 
way with  wooden  side  posts.  Inside  of  the  inner  gateway,  in  the 
north  wall,  is  a  square  room  or  talgliar  with  four  domes  supported 
by  round  stone  pillars.  According  to  one  account  in  front  of  this 
room  were  two  sk)re-houses,  one  lor  rice,  the  other  for  butter,  oiK 
molasses,  sugar,  and  wheat.    On  the  right,  close  to  the  inner  gate,  is 
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Pudraavanti's  shrine,  a  mined  tiled  shed  with  a  small  fign 
woman  (1  '4''  x  TIO'').  To  the  south,  in  a  roofles^s  enclosure,  is  a  roQgl 
fi^re  of  Gulbdi  or  Mahishasuri  (3' 8"  X  2'2"),  the  buffaloe-eliiver.  wii ' 
a  Duffaloe  lying  in  front  Gulb«U  is  repreBented  with  one  fiead 
fonr  hands.  Her  upper  left  hand  holds  a  discus  and  her  lower 
graaps  the  bufFaloe  s  tongue ;  her  lower  right  smites  the  bu 
with  a  trident  and  her  upper  right  twists  its  tail.  The  small 
house  on  the  left  m  the  shrine  of  Bhav^ni  and  the  houj<e  of  an 
one  of  the  two  miniatrants  who  are  in  charge  of  the  fort  templea 
In  Bhav^nis  shrine  are  a  bust  of  Bhav^ni  and  images  of  Vetill  and 
Ganpati.  The  shrine  has  a  yearly  Government  allowance  of  £6  4«. 
(Rs.  62),  The  mined  line  of  buildings  on  the  right,  beyond  GolbAi  s 
shrine,  are  stables  in  part  of  which  lighting  rams  or  yeScei,  *     ps, 

and  birds  were  kept.     To  the  south  of  the  stables  are  th«  of 

a  house  and  granary.  The  buildings  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of 
two  palaces.  The  first  or  more  northerly  is  known  as  the  N^ 
SAheb'a.  It  is  said  to  be  called  after  LakshmiMi,  or  N£ni  Siihebi 
the  widow  of  the  great  K^nhoji  Angria  (1690-1731).  Next  comes 
the  chief  palace  of  the  Angria's,  roofless  and  ruined.  The  wood  work 
was  sold  by  auction  in  1842,  and  many  of  the  stones  were  taken  to 
build  the  Alibag  water-works  in  1875.  It  is  known  as  the  Big 
Palace,  Thorla  Vdda,  and  is  said  to  have  had  five  stories,  and  to  hii%^ 
been  built  by  the  younger  Kaghoji  Angria  in  1816.  To  the  east  of 
the  palace  were  store-houses  and  other  outbuildings.  In  the 
palace  enclosure  is  a  small  step  well.  To  the  south  of  the  palaoeip 
entered  by  a  brick  gate-way,  is  a  cement  lined  stone  reservoir  about 
115  feet  by  105.  In  Angria^s  time  only  one  potful  a  day  of  this 
water  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  to  each  person.  In  a  ulcKe 
in  the  reservoir  are  images  of  heavenly  damsels  or  apsaras. 
Overlooking  the  reservoir  there  is  said  to  hav^  been  a  small 
dwelling  and  near  it  five  houses  belonging  to  Angria's  officensi 
the  minister  or  dtvati,  the  head  revenue  officer  or  da/tarddr,  tlid 
secretary  or  chitnu,  the  registrar  or  phadnis,  and  the  treasurer  or 
potnis.  On  the  right,  nearly  opposite  the  reservoir,  in  a  walled 
enclosure,  is  the  chief  templa  It  is  known  as  the  Gaupati 
Panchdyatan,  because  it  contains  the  five  images  of  Ganpati,  Shdmb 
orMahddev,  Vishnu,  Surya,  and  De\n.  It  was  bmlt  by  the  elder 
Kaghoji  (1759-1793),  It  is  in  Musalm^n  style  with  open  trac€xy 
windows  and  measures  sixty-four  feet  by  twenty  and  forty-fivo 
high.  The  image  of  Ganpati,  which  is  finely  carvea  in  alabaster,  Ls 
eighteen'  inches  high  and  has  two  stone  foot  marks  or  padukda  m 
front  Next  to  Ganpati's  temple  is  a  temple  of  MahMev  and  to 
the  north  a  shrine  of  Mdruti  or  the  Monkey  God,  To  the  south  oif 
the  enclosure  of  Ganpati  s  temple,  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  KAnoba,  and,  on  the  left,  was  the  jaiL  Farther  south  on 
either  side,  are  ruined  guard-rooms,  and,  beyond  the  guard-rooms, 
is  the  Yashvant  Gate  with  a  peakdd  arch  and  side  recesses.  Outside 
is  the  shrine  of  Yaslivanddri,  the  guardian  of  the  gate,  a  white  stone 
marked  with  red.  South  of  the  fort  wall,  the  open  raised  space, 
about  eighty  paces  by  thirty-eight,  is  said  to  have  been  a  ship  dock. 
Except  two  temple  ministrants  or  gxtravs  and  their  families,  no 
one  Uvea  on  the  island.    A  yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  100  people. 
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held  oa  the  full  moon  of  Chaitra  (April -May).     The  chief  articles 

lold  are  sweetmeats  and  pulse.     Of  the  two  ministrants,  one  draws 

a  yearly  Government  allowance  of  £4  10^.  (Rs.   45)  and  is  in 

charge  of  Oanpati,  Mdruti,   Bitpdev^,   and   the  heavenly  nymphs. 

The  other,  who  has  a  yearly  allowance  of  £6  4*.  (Rs.  62),  is  in  charge 

i    the  goddesses  Gulljii,  Bhavtoi,  Padmavanti.  and  Yasbvantd^ 

lesides  the  temples  a  tomb   of  a  Muhamma^ian  saint  enjoys  a 

early  grant  of  £1   4a.  (Rs.  12).     In   addition   to  the    bmldings 

lentioned  above,  there  was  the  sadar  or  court  w*here  the  chief  held 

is  office,  a  small  palace  built  by  Esoji  Angria»  and  a  building  known 

the  IcdrkiLnmandulivdila  for  the  use  of  court  oflBcers  and  clerks 

hen  they  went  on  duty  to  the  foH. 

The  first  mention  that  has  been  traced  of  Koldba  Fort,  is  as  one  of 
the  foi-ts  which  w^ere  chosen  by  Shiv^ji  for  defence  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj^  when  the  whole  of  the  Konkan  south 
of  Kalyin  came  into  his  hands.  In  1662  Shivdji  rebuilt  and 
strengthened  Koldba  and  made  the  harlx>ur  one  of  his  chief  naval 
stations.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Darya  Sdgar  and 
Mdnik   Bhanddri   under   whom  Koldba  soon   became  a  centre  of 

?iracy.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Mardtha  fleet,  the 
ortuguese  sent  an  ambassador  to  Shi\^dji  who  promised  to  refrain 
from  molesting  their  coasts  and  shipping,  if  he  was  supplied  with 
jis  and  war  stores.  To  this  the  Portuguese  agreed,  and,  as  might 
expected,  the  demand  for  stores  was  frequently  renewed.^ 
In  1690  Kdnhoji  Angria  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
Ijdi'dm's  fleet,  and  in  1698  succeeded  to  th^  command  on  the 
eAth  of  the  admiral  Sidoji  Gujar.  Kdnhoji  Angria  soon  showed 
imself  a  most  daring  and  enterprizing  leader.  Vessels  of  all 
nations  were  attacked,  repeated  descents  were  made  along  the  coast, 
and  few  defenceless  towns  from  Bombay  to  Travaukor  escaped 
a  visit.  As  in  the  time  of  Shivdji,  Koldba  continued  the  principal 
rundez^^ous  of  tlie  Mardtha  fleet.  In  1713,  under  the  treaty  with 
Peshwa  Bdldji  Vishvandth,  Koldba  with  several  other  forts,  was 
ven  to  Angria.^  In  1722  the  Bombay  Government,  incensed  at 
hgria's  pii-acies  and  effrontery,  joined  the  Portuguese  in  an 
expedition  against  Koldba.  A  Portuguese  land  force  and  three 
^^nglish  ships  of  the  line  under  Commodore  Mathews  co-operated  ; 
^Hnit  the  attempt  failed  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Portuguese.' 
^E&bout  this  time  Koldba  is  descriliK^d  by  Hamilton  as  a  fort  built  on 
Hnrock,  a  little  way  from  the  mainland  and  at  high  water  an  island.^ 
[     Ktohoji  died  about  the  year  1728.* 

I  Of  the  two  legitimate  sons  who  succeeded,  the  elder  Sakhoji 
remained  at  Kolaba.  Sakhoji  died  shortly  after  his  father,  and 
his  younger  brother  Sambhdji,  keeping  the  eldest  of  his  three  half- 
brothers  with  him  at  Gheria  in  Ratndgiri,  appointed  the  other  two 
Yesdji  and  Mdndji  to  the  charge  of  Koldba,  Yesdji  the  elder  brother 
had  civil  control,  while  Mdndji  commanded  the  army  and  navy* 
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Before  long  Mto/tji  quarrelled  with  his  family,  and,  with  the 

of  the  Portiifjuese  to   whom  he    promised    land    near    Rev4 
escaladed  Koldba  and    carried  it  sword    in  hand.     He    ptit 
Yesdji  s  eyes  and  confined  him  first  at  Pojti^  and  then  at  Alii 
As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  retired,  Sambh^ji  attacked  KoW-ljai^j 
with  the  help  of   the  Peshwa  B^jirdv,  Mdndji  forced  Sambt 
raise  the  siege.^     In  1737,  as  Mdn^ji  had   failed  to  give  ther 
districts  he  nad  promised,  the  Portuguese  joined  Sambhdji 
him.     Mdnjiji  sent  to  the  Peshwa,   who  agreed  to  help  hina 
oondition  of  his  paying  a  yearly  sum  of  £700  (Rs.    7000), 
presenting  the  Rdja  of  Sdtdra  with  European  and   Chinese  artii 
worth  about  £300  (Rs.  3000).^ 

With    the    Peshwa'ft    help  M^idji  succeeded  in    repelling 
Portuguese  attack.     Three  years  later,  in  1740,  Sambhdji,   taki 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  a  large  body  of  the  Peshwa  s  troops 
Hindustan,  laid  siege  to  KoUba  and  cut  off  the  garrison's  supply  of 
fresh  water.    Milniji  applied  to  B^dji  Bjijiriv  the  Peshwa's  son,  the" 
on  his  first  active  service,  who  sent  500  men  to  support  the  gar  * 
and,  under  orders  from  Chimndji  Appa,  repaired  to  RoUba  in 
and  applied  for  help  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bdliji,  or  as  he  was  called  the  Ndna  Siheb,   reached  KolAl 
on  the  fiJfth  day's  march,  and  distinguished  himself  by  attacking 
party  stationed  under  the  protection  of  Hirdkot  and  driving  thei 
into  Sambh^ji's  camp,  kilhug  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  and  takiit' 
prisoner   Taldji    the   half-brother    of   Sambhdji.      Meanwhile 
English,  who  reached  KoUba  before  Nana  Sdheb,  forced  Saml 
fleet  to  run  to  Suvarndurg  and  compelled  him  to  move  his  i 
from    the   sea   side,  to  throw*  up  an  entrenchment   to  protect 
people,  and  finally  to  retire  to  Suvarndurg  in  Ratndgiri. 

No  further  steps  were  taken,  as  Mdndji,  finding  that  the  Peshwa 
officers  were  scheming  to  take  KoUba,  patched  up  a  truce   wit 
Sambhdji,  and  the  designs  of  the  Peshwa's  officers  were  stor 
by  the  news  of  Bdjir^v's  dt^ath.     Shortly  after,  in  1747,  the 
Janjira  sent  a  strong  force  against   Koldba,  but  with  the  Pesfc 
help  the  Musalmdns    were    completely     defeated    between 
ana  Navgaon  a  few  miles  north  of  Alibdg.     On  his  death  in  17^ 
M^ndji  was  succeeded  by  Raghoji  the  first   Ajigria  of  that  na 
the  eldest  of  Mdndji's  ten  illegitimate  sons.    Mr.  Forbes,  who  \d8it 
Koldba  in  1771,  found  Raghoji  living  in  the  island  fort  of  Kolil 
though  his  palace,  treasury,  stables,  and  gai^dens  were  on  the 
land  in  Alibdg.*    Raghoji  paid  the  Peshwa  a  yearly  tribute  of  £i 
(Rs.  2,00,000)  and  held  his  lands  on  military  tenure.      Alibdg  at  tl 
time  was  pleasant  and  well  cultivated.     In  1775  Alibdg  is  meutionc 
Bfl  Cole  Arbor.*     In  1776  the  pretender  Sad^hi\Tdv  Bhilu,  after  I 
defeat  by  Sindia*3  troops,  instead  of  landing  at  Bombay  as  m 
intended,  repaired  to  Koldba«     On  his  arrival  he  was  seized 
confined  by  Raghoji  Angria,  to  whom  the  Bombay  Government  ] 


^  From  Alibdg  Ye&Ajl  escaped  to  the  Peshwa,  wbo  decided  that  he  hod  no  dftim  < 
KoUb&,  and,  on  his  enga^ng  not  og^n  to  break  the  peace,  settled  tem  IhandU  of  i 
and  £40  (Ks.  400)  a  moDUi  on  bmi  and  aeiit  him  to  Kevdando*  Bom.  Gov.  Eec. 
Dep.  1840, 1 107-2L  »  Grant  Dn^a  MarithAa,  231.  »  Ditto  237. 
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an  unmiccessful  application  for  his  release.    From  Alibig  Angria 

him  to  Poena,  where  he  was  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant.* 

...ghoji    died    in    1793*      In  the  family  ciuarrels  which  followed 

is  death,  AnandiMi  the  mother  of  the  imant  Angria  gathered  a 

•and  of  troops,  besieged  the  KoUba  fort,  imprisoned  Jaysing,  and 

ecuted  his  chief  adviserB,     After  four  months  Jaysing  escaped, 

collecting    some    followers,    be^sieged     Hird^kot    in    Alil>^* 

Anandibiii  led  an  army  against  the  besiegers,  and  in  a  bloody  and 

"-fought   battle   defeated    Jaysing   with    much     loss.       After 

nandibtii's  death,  Jaysing  marched  on  Alibdg  and  took   Hirdkot* 

earing  that  the  Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Miln^ji,  Jaysing 

lied  for  aid  to  Bdburdv,  Sindia  s  commander-in-chief  who  waa 

is  relation,   BAbur^v  agreed  to  help,  but  soon  after  reaching  Alib^, 

e  picked  a  quarrel  with  Jaysing  and  took  Hirdkot  by  treachery. 

aysing's  eldest  son  escaped  to  Bombay,  and,  in  1807,  collecting  a 

brcL*  ot  2000  men,  placed  it  under  the  command  of  one  Bachdji  Shet, 

goldHiiiith  of  Revdanda,  who  succeeded  in  taking  Hirdkot     But 

•dburdv,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Englisn  and  by  bribing 

iachdji's  officers,  captured  him  and  his  leading  supporters.     In  1817 

ier  was  e^stablished  under  the  British.     No   further  mention  of 

Kolitba  occurs   till  it  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1840,  on  the  death  of 

Kiinhoji  II.  without  legitimate  heirs. 

Antora,  a  small  port  on  the  BhogAvati  creek,  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Pen,  had  in  1S81  a  population  of  420,  of  whom  239  were 
Musalmdns  and  181  Hindus,  At  ordinary  high  tides  the  creek  is 
avigable  to  Antora  by  boats  of  seven  tons  (28  khandis)  and  at  spring 
'?s  by  boats  of  forty  tons  (160  khandu).  Beyond  Antora  only 
oes  pass.  The  average  yearly  trade,  during  the  eight  years 
ling  1881-82,  was  worth  £100,485,  of  which  mif,9i>l  (lU,  6,69,910) 
were  exports  and  £33,494  (Ea  3,34,940)  imports. 

Ashtami,  across  the  creek  from  Roha,  is  included  within  Roha 

municipal  limits.     It  has  a  fine  pond  and   several  well-to-do  Beni- 

"sr^l   families,      Esthemy  is  mentioned  in  1673  by  Oxenden,  the 

iglish  amhassarlor  to  Sldvdji  at  RAygad.*    A  century  later  (1771) 

brbes  mentions  it  (Ustora)  as  a  considerable  village  some  distance 

om  the  banks  of  the  Chetil  river.^ 

A'va'S  is  a  small  port  in  the  Alib%  sub-division,  fourteen  miles 
80Ut)i  of  Bombay  and  eight  miles  north  of  Alibdg.  The  1881  census 
ahowed  230  houses  and  a  population  of  1160,  of  whom  1122  wero 
Hindus,  34  Beni*Lsrd<-^ls,  and  4  Musalm4nH. 

Avchitgad/  a  fortified  hill  in  Roha,  977  feet  High,  lies  about 
.three  mik's  from  Roha  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kundalika  river. 
It  is  built  on  a  spur  jutting  out  from  the  hill  range  which  divides  the 
^  oha  from  the  Alib^?  «^^  "^^^  sub-divisions.  Tne  fortified  portion 
E>f  this  spur  consists  of  a  narrow  flA*topped  ridge,  some  600  yards 
^onganrfsOO  to  1000  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sideSj  separated 
'  am  the  rest  of  the  spur  by  two  ravines,  the  northernmost  of  which 
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Chapter  XIV.  extends  about  half  way  to  the  plain.  The  fort  is  approached  by 
I  (^Interest  rough  paths  up  watercourses,  eitner  from  the  southern  or  Roha  side, 
or  from  the  village  of  Medha  on  the  northern  side.  These  two  paths 
meet  on  a  narrow  neck  of  the  spur  and  the  further  ascent  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  fort,  passing  the  ruined  plinth  of  what  is  said  to 
have  been  a  watch-tower,  up  to  the  main  gate,  which  is  concealed  in 
a  recess  between  two  l^astions  one  of  which  is  in  ruins. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  are  of  rough  workmanship,  consisting 
of  unhewn  stones,  whose  interstices  are  filled  with  mortar  and 
smaller  stones.  The  circular  towers  at  each  end  of  the  fort  are  of 
carefully  dressed  and  well  fitted  stones  and  are  apparently  of  later 
date.  In  the  wall  of  the  southern  tower  is  a  slab  l^earing  an 
inscription  which  gives  a  date  corresponding  with  A.D.  1796.^  From 
either  tower  the  view  is  pleasing  and  extensive,  embracing  the  Pen 
hills  with  Mirddongar  and  Ratangad  on  the  north,  the  long  broken 
line  of  the  Sahy^ris  with  Khanddla  and  the  Duke's  Nose  on  the 
east,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kimdalika  with  the  Roha  and 
Janjira  hills  on  the  soutn  and  west.  The  arch  of  the  main  gate 
and  all  other  remaining  arches  are  of  the  plain  cusped  or  ogee  type. 
Some  fifty  yards  from  the  northern  tower  lies  a  cast-iron  gun  about 
six  feet  long.  A  little  further  south  is  another,  smaller,  but  of 
better  finish  and  marked  at  the  breech  with  the  figures  and  letters 
4  8  6  T.  W.,  either  of  English  make  or  a  close  copy.  Still  further 
down  is  another  gun  similar  to,  though  rather  longer  than,  the  first. 

The  south  end  of  the  fort,  being  wider  than  the  north  where  it 
narrows  to  a  point,  is  defended  by  a  wall  extending  completely  across 
the  ridge.  In  the  centre  and  highest  point  of  the  wall  is  one  of  the 
large  circular  towers  already  mentioned,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
wall  is  another  small  tower  of  rough  workmanship  containing  a  small 
gun.  Another  gun  from  which,  according  to  tratlition,  criminals 
used  to  be  blown,  lies  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  and  in  a 
rocky  platform,  just  in  front  of  it,  round  holes  are  pointed  out  as  the 
sockets  for  the  posts  to  which  the  victims  were  tied  l)ef ore  execution. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  fort  is  very  extensive.  It 
embraces  the  Pen  hills  with  Miradongar  on  the  north,  the  line  of  the 
Sahy^ris  with  Khanddla  and  the  Duke's  Nose  on  the  east,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Kundalika  with  the  Roha  and  Janjira  hills  in  the  south 
and  west. 

The  buildings  of  interest  within  the  fort  are,  next  to  the  northern 
tower,  the  ruins  of  the  sadar  or  governor's  residence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  spacioas  and  handsome  building.  At  its  north-east 
comer  is  a  massive  round  tower,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a  handsome 
door  or  window  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch.  Nearly  opposite  the 
gateway  in  the  eastern  wall  are  the  remains  of  the  sadar  kacheri  or 
commandant's  office,  a  building  about  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet 
broad.  No  trace  of  this  buildmg  remains  but  the  plinth.  Not  far 
from  it  on  the  south  side  is  the  citadel.  It  is  a  rectangle  of  about 
300  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  rather  more  than  100  yards 
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from  ensi  to  west,  taking  np  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fort  at  Chapter  XTt 
lis  point,  which  is  about  midway  between  its  northern  and  southern  pi^^ea  oflntere 
ads.  The  defences  of  the  citadel  consist  of  a  thick  battlemented 
flanked  at  the  corners  by  polygonal  towers-  There  ia  also  an 
ctat^ona)  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall,  and  several 
laller  round  towers  or  buttrey.sos  in  the  eastern  and  western  side 
In  the  north  wall  are  two  gates  one  at  each  end  ;  there  is 
ho  a  gate  in  the  south  w^all  near  the  western  end.  These  gates 
similar  in  shape  and  construction  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  The 
citadel  has  a  large  cistern  about  100  feet  across  with  twelve  nearly 
itjual  sides.  The  sides  are  of  hewn  stone  and  very  carefully  built, 
nearly  perpendicular,  wdth  a  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  in  one  of 
"the  sidas  leading  to  the  water.  It  is  said  to  hold  about  twelve  feet 
[)f  wat^*r,  Near  this,  on  the  west  side  of  the  citadel,  are  seven  rock- 
jewn  cistems/one  of  which,  for  the  use  of  Mlidrs^  extends  partly 
inder  the  western  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  of  cisterns  is  a 
mean-looking  shrine  in  honour  of  a  havahhlr  named  Bdpuji,  which 
fenjoys  a  yearly  Government  allowance  of  X3  4^.  (Rs.  32).  In  front 
^f  the  shrine  is  a  very  elegant  lamp- pillar  or  dlpmal  with  a  figure 
"of  Bitpurdv  P^shilkar  carved  at  its  base.  Among  the  cisterns  is  also 
a  little  shrine  with  an  effigy  of  this  same  Biipurdv  Pflshilkar  It  is 
pmeared  with  red  lead,  and  otferings  are  made  to  it.  Near  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  citadel  is  a  temple  of  MahMev,  with  neatly 
cut  images  of  Ganpati,  P^rvati,  and  Vishnu.  Near  here  the 
powder  magazine  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains. 
Between  the  citadel  and  the  southern  wall  of  the  fort  there  are 
[lany  ruined  houses,  but  all  of  them  are  small  and  present  no  features 
"  interest. 

Avchitgad  wasjakcn  "vvith  Surgad,  Pdli  and  Bhurap  by  Colonel 
brother's  force  in  February  1818.^  Tradition  ascribes  tnel>ui]dmg  of 
lie  fort  to  ShivAji.  The  architect  is  said  to  have  been  a  Musalmto 
lamed  Shaik  Muhammad,  to  whom  also  is  aseril)ed  tlie  temple  at 
_Pingalsfti  at  the  foot  of  the  hili;-^  The  name  Avchitgad,  apparently 
rom  the  Sanskrit  avchitta  or  haste,  accords  well  with  its  rough  style 
"  building. 

Birva'di  Port,^  six  miles  south-west  of  Koha,  crowns  the  last  of 
a  broken  range  of  hills  varjing  in  height   from  1800  to  1200  feet, 
which  runs   south-west  from  the  central  hills  or  backbone  of  the 
^ha  sub-division.     The  link  between  the  Birvadi  hill  and  the  rest  of 
!  range»  is  a  neck  of  land  so  low  that,  from  a  distance,  its  two  conical 
;  seem  to  stand  by  themselves.     Of  the  two  peaks,  the  capstem, 
rhich   alone  is  foHified,  is  considerably  lower  than  the  western. 
)n    all    sides    but    the    north-east    the    hill    is    surrounded    by 
ow  rice  fields,  which  are  almost  enclosed  by  other  hills  most  of 
jliem  higher  than  Birviidi,  so  that  except  from  near  the   mouth 
the   ftevrlanda  creek,   BirvMi  *ls   not   visible    from  any    con- 
lerable  distance.     There  is  only  one  regular  path  up  the  hilk 
This  le^ls  from  the  northern  side,  staHing  from  a  point  on  the  foot- 
bath from  Rolm  to  Birvddi  village  ^about  a  mile  from  BirvAdi.     It 
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q^ter  XIV.  is  also  possible  to  reach  the  fort  by  very  steep  tracts  which  climb 
iitftatareit.  straight  from  the  villages  of  Khera  and  Chdne^a.  The  path  from 
Ehera  leaves  BirvAdi  village  on  the  west  or  right  hand,  and,  after 
ivloi  FoBT.  passing  a  small  brushwood-covered  hill,  enters  a  somewhat  less 
woodM  region  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  houses,  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  village  or  small  town.  Beyond  this  the 
path  becomes  steep  and  narrow,  winding  among  boulders  and  clumps 
of  karinda  and  other  bushes.  The  line  of  foiiifications  is  about 
SOO  feet  above  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  triangular  escarpment, 
whose  top  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  masonry.  Traces  of  this 
masonry  remain  in  places,  but  the  large  number  of  blocks  of  dressed 
stone,  that  lie  scattered  on  every  side  below  the  fort,  seem  to  show 
that  the  wall  stretched  round  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lines  of  defence.  The  sides  of  the  fort  face  the  south,  the  north-east, 
and  the  north-west.  The  gate  of  the  fort  is  at  the  northern  angle. 
There  are  four  round  bastions  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  across 
and  dose  together,  the  gate  lying  between  the  two  bastions  most  to 
tiie  east.  It  is  approached  by  a  night  of  stone  steps,  and  is  a  nearly 
circular  archway  with  a  small  cusp  or  indentation  in  the  keystone. 
These  and  the  other  bastions  in  the  foi*t  are  well  and  soUdly 
built  of  dressed  stone,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  almast 
entire.  They  are  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  but  no  cannon 
or  embrasures  for  cannon  are  visiole  in  them  or  elsewhere  in  the 
fort.  Besides  this,  there  are  four  other  bastions  along  the  escarp- 
ment, one  on  each  of  the  eastern  and  western  angles  in  the  south  and 
north-west  sides.  Just  vathin  the  outer  escarpment  are  four  rock-cut 
cisterns,  two  on  the  north-east  side,  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on 
the  north-west  side.  The  last  is  broken  and  empty,  the  rest  are 
shallow  and  nearly  fiUed  with  rubbish,  but  the  water  is  good.  A 
masonry  dam  runs  outside  of  these  cisterns  along  the  edge  of  the 
escarpment.  Immediately  within  this  escarpment,  which  with  its 
bastions  forms  the  only  defence  of  the  fort,  the  central  peak  of  the 
hill  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  fort  and  about  800  feet  above  the 
plain.  On  the  point  of  the  peak  is  the  plinth  of  a  house  about  forty 
feet  long  by  thirty  broad,  wnich  was  either  the  governor's  residence 
or  a  store-house  for  provisions  and  ammunition.  There  is  nothing  in 
its  shape  or  construction  to  suggest  that  it  was  intended  for  any 
special  use.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  pleasing  but  not  extensive, 
and  is  singularly  devoid  of  objects  of  interest.  Richly  wooded  hills 
shut  in  the  view  on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  Only  towards  the 
north-east,  where  the  summits  of  the  Sahyddris  are  just  visible,  is 
anything  to  be  seen  behind  the  surrounding  hills.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  view  is  a  little  more  extensive.  A  broad  plain,  broken  by 
sUght  inequalities,  stretches  as  far  as  the  Revdanda  creek,  whose 
winding  course  can  be  followed  nearly  to  the  sea.  Of  the  fort  of 
Korle  only  the  top  is  visible,  <Jie  rest  being  hidden  by  another 
nearer  hill.  Immediately  below  and  on  the  near  side  of  the  creek 
are  the  villages  of  Birvddi,  Ch&iere,  JKhera,  Chadgaon,  and  Talavde, 
These,  with  K&mble  and  Yunghar  in  the  vaJley  to  the  south-east,  on 
the  nearer  side  of  the  hills,  are  t£e  only  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
immediate  foregroxmd. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  small    ruined    Musalmdn  tomb 
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apparently  old.  The  name  of  the  saint  is  not  known,  Imt,  after  the 
tomb,  the  vi)lage  is  called  Shaikh-ki*Birvarli  in  contracUstiuction  to  places  of 
the  other  Birvddi  in  Mah^,  This  li<^ha  Birvddi  is  one  of  the  two 
Koldba  foi'ts,  which,  after  taking  Kalyan  in  1648,  ShivAji  ordered 
to  be  l)uilt  to  secure  hl*3  share  of  KoUl»a  against  his  formidablo 
neighbour  tlie  Sidi    The  other  fort  was  Lingdna.^ 

Chandragad'  or  the  Moon-fort  in  the  village  of  Dhavale,  fifteen 
miles  south-east  of  MahM,  stands  on  a  low  spur  of  the  Sahyadria 
about  two  miles  north-west  of  Arthur's  Seat,  a  well-known  point 
of  view  on  the  Mah^ibaleshvar  plateau.  A  foot-path  from  the  head 
of  the  Kriahoa  valley  leads  down  to  the  village  of  Dhavale  whence 
the  ascent  to  the  fort  can  be  made.  The  top  of  the  fort  is  2258 
feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

Cheul,^or  r 


I 


la,  in  north  latitude  IS*'  33'  and  east  longitude 
73°    on  tKe  cik  ^ut  thii-ty  mile^i  south  of  Bombay,  lies  at  the 

west  end  of  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Kundalika  river  or 
Roha  creek.  From  the  harbour,  except  that  the  fort  walls  and  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Portuguese  city  stand  out 
from  the  trees,  the  whole  site  of  tlie  former  cities  of  Portuguese 
and  Musalmto  Cheul  is  hid  by  thick  orcharcb  and  palm  groves, 
which,  frTmTfTie  aea  on  the  west  and  the  river  on  the  south,  stretch 
aix>ut  three  miles  north-east  to  a  range  of  low  rocky  hilla  The  rich 
roves  of  fruit  trees,  the  sha^ly  lanes,  the  numerous  wells,  and  the 
fge  double-storied  garden-houses  have  an  air  of  comfort  and 
iperity.  But,  except  ruins,  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Upper  or 
[usialm^u  and  Lower  or  Portuguese  Cheul,  nothing  is  left  save 
three  scattered  villager  with  little  trade  and  few  industries. 

Cheul   m  a  place   of   great   antiyiity.       Under    the   names   of 
Cbampdvatl  and  Revatikshetra,  local  fiindu  traditions  trace  it  to 


>  Grant  Dura  Manithda,  64.  ■  Mr.  T.  S*  H«roiltoii,  aS, 

*  The  following  table  showi  the  chief  hrxoB  under  which  the  name  Cheul  bw 
appeared: 
'^  Tlu  Nairn  Chma, 
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the  tinicH  wivri  Krishna  reigned  inGujttrAt  (uc.  1200?).^     Iti 
piv»>»fth|<'  that.  Chf^uJ  U  Ptoleujy'.s  (A.D.L^O)  hc^idhaiJ  iin*1  f/niporit] 

nilia,  iKitween  the  Binda  river  or  Ba 
I       ,  1 -PSlepattaii  orMah^d.  The  place  has  a  ^ 

08  Ptolemy  mentions  that  he  gained  information  alxjut  VV  esterii  Ind 
from  pc^ople  who  ha*l  come  from  S^Tnulla  to  Alexandria  and 
been  ac<|uainted   with  the  country  for  many  years.^     Aliout 
same    time    (a.d.  130)    the   name   appears   in   two    Km'      ' 
inscriptiona  as  Chemula,^  the  residence  of  two  >^rotherH  w!^ 
to  the  monastery.     About  a  hundred  years  I 

in  the  Pari  pi  us  of  the  Erythiwan  Sea,  as  Sem  ml 

80uth  of  Kalliena.*  In  the  fifth  centui-y  it  again  occurs  as  Uhenml 
in  one  of  tlie  Kanheri  cave  inscriptions.*  It  is  perhaps  mentione^ci 
early  in  the  sixth  century  (A-D,  525)  by  the  Greek  mej*chmit  an<f 
monk  Ko^mas  Indikopleuates  as  Sibor,  a  leatling  place  of 
between  Kalyan  and  the  Malabo  porta*  and,  perliaps,  at 
hundred  years  later  (642)  as  Chimolo  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hii 
ThsaugJ 


•  The  njunft  ChainpAvftti  is  derived  either  from  tli  ire«,  the  ^ 

net,  or  from  a  king  n^med  Chajupa,     The  uiuDe  R^  r^  is  »ai<l 

Kcvuti,  the  wife  ol  Balrto,  Krishna's  brother.     Di*  t  mnjii  ,^  ri      ^    * 
city  is  said  to  havtj  hftd  l,0<X)j(HX)  Imildings,  3G0  temples,  an<* 
have  been  divided  into  sixtt^eo  wards  or jtakhadyw^^  three  of  '    ., 
and  Murad  afterwardB  formed  Porta^eso  ChenL    Da  Qunha's  Ch a 

'  The  pftssMein  Ptolemy  (LiU  I.  C*p.  XVII.)  runs,  'The  Indian  t^  \\Wm\ 

11  plaood  by  >rarinuB  to  the  west  not  only  of  Cape  Comorin  but  even  of  tJ 
thoagh  it  ia  stated  to  lie  to  the  soath  of  the  river  by  those  who  have  fc. 
from  it,  and  who  have  for  long  been  familiar  with  those  pt&rfcg*  and  ^     ' 
have  come  to  na  from  there  mid  who  say  that  the  place  is  Ickh 
From  these  people  we  have  learned  other  thii^s  ftbmtt  India  c-^-^^. 
provinces  as  well  aa  of  the   inbuid  parte   of  that   ooimtry  as    far  &- 
Ohecsoneae,    Bertius'  Ptolemy,  pp»  19,  198.     The  poesibility  of  Chcmn  1 
(ad.  77)  Perimula,  the  greatest  emporium  in  India  half  way  bt^twct  i 
and  Haidarabad  in  8indh  (see  McCrindJe'a  Megasthenes^  142),  ha 
the  History  Clmpter.     Also  that  it  may  be  Autoinula  *  a  noble  enipurmm  uu  liie 
belonging  to  the  Horats^.  *    ( Ditto  146). 

»  Bombay  Gasetteer,  XIV,  172,  173.  *McCrindleV  Periplos,  129. 

^  Bombay  Crozetteer,  XIV.  1S9.    The  Greek  Symnlla  and  the  Ranhen  Chemul  were 
till  lately  identified  with  CheuL     But  the  discovery  of  the  village  Chembiir,  Bonictimoe 
pronounced  Chemud,  in  Trombay  island  in  Bombay  iLarbour  has  made  it  doi  i ' 
the  old  trade  centre  was  there  or  at  CheuL     The  foUomng  reasons  ei.> 
the  view  that  Cheul,   not  Chembur,   was  the  Greek   SyTuuUa.     First,   it  is 
that  two  placos  so  close  and  so   completely  on  the  same  line  of  tniflic   a 
(the  Kalliena  of  the  Penplus)  and  Chembur,  should  have  nourished  at  t^^  <t  m 
Second,  the  expression  in  the  Periplos  *betow(^cTa)  Kalliena  other  1^' 
Semulla^  points  to  some  place  down  the  coast  rather  than  to  a  towri 
harbour  as  Kalliena,  which  according  to  the  author^a  order,  north  to  south,   eihou!4^ 
have  be^n  named    before   it»    Third,    Ptolemy's  point  or  headland  of  Sviijulla  has  1 
no  meaning  if  the  town  was  Chembur  in  Trombay.     But  it  fits  well  wit)i  Cheul  i 
the  headland  would  then  be  the  south  shore  of  Bombay  harbour,   one  of  thu  chief  \ 
capes  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  tb*'  ^f^vt^-  ^ead  of  the  cnlf  or  bay  whose  north  boail 
is  at  Baaaeio,     The  identification   <■'  point  with  the  aouth  shore  of  Bombay 

harbour  ia  borne  out   by   Frj'er  (1<      ^        w  Acoouut,   62)  who  talks  of  Bombay 
facing  Cheul  and  notices  the  gulf  or  hollow  in  the  shore  stretching  from  Bassetn  ta  | 
Chen)  point.   The  old  (1540)  Portugne»p  name,  Cheul  Island,  for  the  I«Ie  of  Kh^deri,  , 
off  the  south  point  of  Bombav  harb<rii     ■  r  supports  this  view.    See  Bom  Joao  da  j 

Castro  Pnmeiro  Rotoiro  da  Costa  da 

«  Topographia  Christiana  in  Mignti  .^ ,  ^licca  Cleri  UniverBie,  I.  446,  450. 

'  Foo    Koue    Ki,    391.     The  following  is  Hiwen   Theang^B  account  of  Tohimolowj 
Tchlmolo  18  alBO  called  Molokiutho,     It  is  in  Southern  India  and  has  a  circuit  of 
miles  (5000    U§)^    Great   riches  come    from  the  sea.    llie  people  aat»  blaok 
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Cheul  next  appears,  under  the  namevS  Saimnr  and  Jaimur  in  the 
j_writings  of  the  Arab  travellers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
Benturiea^  It  is  described  (915)  as  in  the  province  of  Ldr,  the  most 
3uthem  coast  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Balhara  Emperors, 
)rol>ably  the  Rdthods  of  MAlkhet  near  Haidarabad,*  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  (915),  when  vkited  by  Masudi  the 
'  rab  traveller,  Saimur  was  under  the  government  of  a  local  prince 
called  Djandja,  that  is  Jlmnjha  the  fifth  of  the  noiihern  branch  of 
the  Sildhdras  who  ruled  the  Konkan  from  about  a.d,  820  to  12G0,^ 
Ba^ides  Hindus  the  town  had  a  Musalman  population  of  alx>ut 
10,000,  some  of  them  country-bo wi,  others  immigrants  from  Siraf, 
Oman,  Basrah,  and  Bagdikl  who  had  married  and  settled  in  CheuL 
They  were  very  prosperous,  some  of  them  distinginshe<l  mer- 
chants, well  cared  rot  by  the  Emperor  who  let  them  build  mosques 
and  had  chosen  one  e£  their  number  to  settle  their  di3pute8.^    The 
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,ragB.  To  the  east  (aouth  In  Julien'a  Kiwcn  Thsancv  I'  193)  of  the  town  are  burial 
ids  built  by  AsfjkA  and  hia  yoauger  brother.  The  kingdom  is  bordereil  ou  tho 
I  by  the  ^e^n  To  the  east  ia  tho  mountain  of  Moloye  and  to  the  cast  td  that  U 
mountain  of  Pon-tha-lo-kia,  From  this  rises  a  river  which  encircles  the  hill  and 
into  the  southern  sea.  To  the  north-caat  of  that  hill  on  the  sea-shore  is  a  city 
which  they  sail  to  the  south  sea  and  Ceylon.  Ceylon  is  500  milet  (3000  iisj  to 
le  eaat. 

Several  pointa  in  this  acoountp  though  they  are  irery  vague,   support  the  view, 

hich  the  close  resemblance  of  name  suggests,  that  Chimolo  is  CbemuU  or  CheuU 

e  other  name  Molokiutho,  or  Malakuta,  may  also  be  Malaknda  the  hiU  of  Kuda, 

bout  twenty  miles  south  of  Cheul  famous  for  its  Buddhist  caves.     These   ideDtilica> 

arc  very  doubtful.     According  to  General  Cunningham  (Ancient  Geo^TTiphy^ 

9-552),  Hiwen  Thaang's  route  brings  Malakuta  to  the  south-east  of  tho  continent, 

e  identifies  Molokiucha  or  Malakuta  ¥rith  Madura ;  and  Chimolo  or  %rhi-ma-ra  with 

tolemy*a  Limurike  or  Damunke  that  ia  the  Tamil  country*     Saint-Hartin  (Julien's 

Hiweii  TlisaGg,  III.  399)  states  that  Hiwen  Thsang  knew  of  Malakuta  and  Chimolo  by 

heareay  only.     He  identities  Malakuta  with  tho  Malabar  coast  and  Chimolo  with 

KuniAri  that  is  Cape  Comorin- 

Maaudi  (915).  Mubalhil  (941)*  Al  latakhri  (950)»  Ibn  Haukal  (97C),  Al  Biruni 
(1030),  and  Al  Idrijsi  (1130)  caU  it  Saimur,  Elliot  and  DowBcm,  L  24,  27,  30,  34, 
6({,  &o.  Like  the  Greek  name  the  Arab  name  comes  almost  as  cJose  to  Chembur  as  it 
comes  to  Cheul.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  probable  that  Cheul  not  Chembur 
was  the  Arab  S^iraur.  ThAna  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  chief  towns  if  not  the 
chief  town  in    the   Konkan  (MaautU  rrsiriee   d'Or,  I.  381 ;  Al  Biruni  Elliot,  L   6(5 ;' 

IJaubert's  Al  Idriei,  172)«  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Chembur  in  Trombay  and  Thina 
■ivere  places  of  importance  at  the  same  time.  Betidei  li^udi  speaks  of  Saimur  aa 
ft  province  as  weU  as  a  town  (Prairies  d'Or,  I.  381),  and  Al  Binmf,  the  best  authority, 
after  naming  the  portu  in  order  southwards  to  Xh&na  goes  on,  '  There  you  enter 
Iho  <7ountry  of  Laran  where  ia  Jaimoor,  Malia,  and  Kiuiji.*  (Elliot,  L  0(i).  This 
bhrase  could  hardly  have  been  used  of  a  town  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  harbour 
M  Th/ma. 
^  Momidi  writes  it  Mankir.  He  correctly  describes  it  as  far  inland  though  his 
distance  (640  miles)  is  too  great.    Prairies  d'Or,  I.  178. 

•  See  ThAna  Statistiod  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XHX  422,  note  !» 424,  435,  and 
note  I. 

*  fVairiet  d*Or,  I.  381,  II.  86;  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  I.  34  Masudi  has  a  cnrioua 
passage  about  the  self-Mcrifice  which  he  says  was  then  common  among  the  people 
of  the  Konkan,  When  •  man  wished  to  burn  himself  he  had  first  to  get  the  king's 
leave.  When  leave  was  granted,  while  the  pyre  was  preparing,  the  victim  paased 
through  the  streets  with  tEe  sound  of  timbr^  and  cymbals,  clad  in  silk,  and  attended 

friends.    His  head  was  crowned  with  tuld  or  sweet  basil  and  shaved,   and  on  it 

e  placed  bunit  pieces  of  sulphur  aud  gum   sandarach.     As  he  went  he  chewed 

itelnnt  and  betel -leaves.     When  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  town  he  came  back 

t>  -  1  threw  himself  into  it.     In  one  case  of  which  Masndiwasan  eye-witness 

after  making  Uie  round  of  the  town,   on  coming  to  the  fire  stood 

jt  Willi' Hit  a  sign  of  fear  or  uneasiness.     He  then  aeized  a  knife  and  ripped  open 

belly,  put  his  left  hand  into  the  woundi  grasped  Ilia  liver»  drew  it  out,  cut  it  with 
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aptor  XIV.     language  of  the  people  was  said  to  be  Ldri  that  is  Gajar&ti.^ 
w  of  Interest      Some  years  later  (942),  though  this  is  less  trustworthy,  the  people 
Chiuu  we  described  as  very  beautiful,  bom  of  Indian  and  Turkish  and  Indian 

Hidory.  and  Chinese  parents,  eating  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  eggs.     Besides 

the  Hindus  there  were  Mu^mtos,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Pdrsis  or 
fire-worshippers.  On  a  high  place  was  a  temple  with  very  holy 
images  adorned  with  turquoises  and  rubies,  and  the  strangers  had 
mosques,  churches,  synagogues,  and  fire  temples.  The  Turks 
brought  merchandise ;  and  certain  kinds  of  aloes  and  wood,  though 
not  grown  there,  were  called  Saimuri  from  its  fame  as  a  market.' 
A  few  years  later  (970)  Saimur  is  described  as  a  great  strong 
city  with  abundance  of  mangoes,  cocoanuts,  onions,  and  rice,  but 
no  dates.*  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (1094),  in  a 
copperplate  ^ant  of  the  fourteenth  Sildh^a  king  Anantdev,  under 
the  form  Chemuli,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  port  like  Shurpdrak 
(Sopdra)  and  Shristhdnak  (Thdna).*  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  a  large  well  built  town  with  cocoanut  trees  and  henna  in 
abundance  and  on  the  hills  many  aromatic  plants.^ 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  a  local  story,  Cheul  was  under 
a  chief  of  the  Devpri  family  of  Y^ayg,  who  attacked  and  defeated 
the  ruler  of  M^im  or  liombay.®  Early  in  the  f  oui-teenth  century  (1312) 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  centres  of  Yadav  power  in  the  Konkan, 
which  were  brought  to  subjection  by  Malik  Kdfur,  the  general  of 
AU-ud-din  Khilji  (1297-1315).7  The  discovery^  a  stone  with  a 
KAnarese  inscription  near  the  RAmeshvar  temple  suggests  that  the 
early  Musalmans  did  not  maintain  their  hold  on  Cheul,  and  that, 
with  the  Southern  Eonkan,  Cheul  passed  for  a  time  under  the  Goa 
viceroy  of  the  Vijayanagar  or  Anegundi  kings  (1336-1587).  If  the 
Vijayanagairkmgsn'cIS  Cheul  their  power  did  not  last  long.  In  1357 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Bahmani  provinces 
(1347-1490)®;  in  1378  as  a  town  in  which  MuhammadTthe  nephew 

the  knife,  handed  it  to  one  of  his  brothers,  and  leaped  into  the  firo.  It  was  nsual, 
when  a  king  died  or  was  killed,  for  a  number  of  persons  who  were  known  as  *  Friends 
of  the  King  *  to  bum  themselves  alive.  It  ma4e  one  shudder  to  hear  the  stories  that 
were  told  of  the  tortures  and  punishments  which  the  Indians  had  imagined.  They 
underwent  these  tortures  because  for  every  pain  here  they  looked  for  a  pleasure 
hereafter.  Masudi  Prairies  d*Or,  II.  85,  87.  In  connection  with  this  passage  ot  Masudi 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  battle  stones,  probabl^r  of  about  the  same  date,  or  a 
little  later,  near  Shdh&pur  in  Thdua  men  are  shown  leaping  into  a  blazing  fire. 

>  Gujar&ti  may  have  then  been  the  liui^age  of  trade  m  Cheul  as  it  now  is  iu 
Bombay.  References  to  lAt  or  Lit  are  given  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  67  note  1. 
The  name  survives  in  the  LAd  division  of  Vdnis,  VanjAris  and  other  castes,  and 
perhaps  in  the  local  Mardtha  phrases  Var-Ut  for  inland  Konkan,  and  Kh41-Ut  for 
coast  Konkan. 

a  Kazwini  (1263)  from  Ibn  MuhaUiil,  (Wl)  Elliot's  History,  I.  07  ;  Yule's  Cathay, 
I.  cxcii.  The  Chinese  element  in  the  population  is  not  impossible.  A  note  of  some 
of  the  references  to  Chinese  settlemeni»  on  the  west  coast  of  India  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  The  account  is  in  other  parts  confused  and  the  reference  to  Cheul  is 
douotful. 

»  Ibn  Haukal  (943-976)  Elliot,  I.  38.  *  Indian  Antiquary,  IX.  38. 

»  Al  Idrisi  (1163)  in  Elliot,  I.  86.  Idrisi  is  confused  placinc  Saimur  five  days 
from  SanlAn  and  only  two  from  Broach  and  in  a  different  *  obmate  ^from  ThAna.  Seo 
Elliot  and  Dowson,  1.  85-87.  •  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  VI.  132. 

^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  L  379 ;  Naime's  Konkan,  24 

•  Scott's  Ferishta,  1. 10, 13 ;  Briggs^  XL  295 ;  Jervis'  Konkan,  62, 63. 
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-dill  Bahmaui  I.  (1347-1358),  a  most  just  and  kindly  ruler, 

tablished  rich  schools  for  orphaus^;  in  1380  Ferishta  notices  it  as  a 

reat  town  apparently  the  chief  port  of  the  Hahmania^;  and,  at  the 

'  )se  of  the  century'  (1398).  as  one  of  the  chiefpoi-ts  of  the  Konkan, 

om  which  the  Bahmani  king  Firuz  (1397-1422)  sent  ships  to  bring 

manufactures  and  curious  wares   of  all  parts   of  the  world, 

id  talented    men    the   choicest    of    all  products.^    The    Kussian 

veller  Athanasius  Nikitin  (1 470)  calls  it  Chivil     He  does  not  seem 

have  been  struck  wiih  the  nche,s  or  trade  of  the  place.     Except  a 

few  of  the  upper  classes  who  wore  silkj  the  people  went  naked  with 

covered  hua*ls  and  bare  breasts.    They  were  black  and  many 

loDowed  to  stare  at  the  white  man.^    About  twenty  years  after 

Tikitin*s    visit     (1490),  Cheul  passed  fi-om   the   Bahmani   to   the 

AhmadnagaxdjTiastj^  (1490-1595),  and,  as  theii*  chief  port,  was 

well    cared    Torf  Shortly    after    the    beginning   of  the  sixteenth 

century  Varthema  (1503-1508)  describes  Cevul  as  on  a  beautiful 

"  iver  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  well  walled  with  a  wai*like 

apulation   whose  arms  were  swords,  bucklers,  bows,  spears,  and 

Artillery.     Tlie  country  between  Ce\Til  and^  Cqnibeia  (Camlmy)  w^as 

GujarAti,     The  king  was  a  pagan  wHo  administered  justice 

^      :>ut  had  not  many  fighting  men.     The  country  was   rich  in 

Srses,  oxen,  and  cows  and  in  everjdhing  except  grapes,  nuts,  and 

lestnuts.     There  were  many  Moorish  merchants,  and  there  was  a 

irge  export  of  grain,  barley,  vegetables,  and  cotton  atuftk     The   air 

ras  more  warm  than  cold  and  the  people  were  of  a  dark  tawny 

olour.      Except  the  Moomh  merchants,  they  wore  a  shirt-,  and 

[>me  went  naked  with  a  cloth  round  the  middle  but  nothing  on 

Iheir  feet  or  head.     Their  creed  was  the  same  as  the  creed  of  the 

ig  of  Kalikat.^ 

About  this  time  (1505)  the  Portuguese  fii'st  appeared  at  Clieul.* 
lowing  that  the  Sultans  of  Egigpt  an?~Gujardt  had  bound  them- 
ives  to  drive  tliem  out  of  the  Indian  seas,  the  Portuguese  at  first 
reated  all  Musalmdns  as  enemies.  A  young  Portuguese  commander, 
)om  Lourenco  de  Almeida  the  son  of  the  Viceroy,  cruizing  in 
earch  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  anchored  off  Cheul  with  a  squadron  oi  ten 
"  ps,  and  attacking  all  Musalman  ve.ssels  caused  great  destructionj 
display  of  strength  induced  the  Ahmadnagar  king  to  come  to 
erms  with  the  Portuguese  and  agree  to  pay  them  a  yearly  sum  of 
E600  (2000  gold  parddos)  for  the  protection  of  Cheul  ships.** 
Towards  the  close  of   1508  an  Egyptian  fleet  of  twelve  sailj 
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1  Da  Cunha'8  Chaul,  15.  «8coU't  Deccao,  L  56»  73, 

*  Brigga*  FerishtJ^  II.  3438,     The  ODly  notice  of  Cheul  traced  iu  the  14th  century 
travellers  is  in  Mandevill  (1322- 1356)  who  speakt  of  the  island  or  provinoc  of  Oiava 
or  C^v"     -::  ^  ......  f^Q  sAino  detaihi  abont  idol&ti'oas  uaiiveit  cuia  big  rat«  aa  FhAt 

Oder!  Thina.  Hiik)uyt*a  Voyages,  11.  143,  Yulo  {Cathay  27-28)  ahowa 

Baa^:»ii  ^  that  MandeviU  waa  not  a  real  traveller. 

*Mfljor  B  india  in  the  XVth  Century  ;  Nikifin,  8»  9. 

*  Badger ^a  Varthema,  114.    Thi^  Hindu  governor  of  Cheul  maj  have  been  either 
offioor  appointed  from  Alunadnagar  or  &  local  tributary  chief.    The  father  of 

Eban,  the  founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynoifty,  was  a  Bribman,  and  Ahmad 
^ed  Br^tnmns  in  the  highest  posta  (^phinstone's  History,  669),    On  the  other 
s  this  time  (Bom.  Gaz.  XIII.  44).  450)  the  ruler  of  Th&na  seems  to  have  been  a 
Vf  not  an  officer  of  the  Gu  jarit  king.  *  Persian  Feriabta,  U.  706. 

'  Da Canha*« Chaul,  23.  •  DmCtmhn**  Chi^ul,  23-30. 
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commanded   by    Amir  Husain    a  Persian    noble  and    with  1500 

Mamelukes  on  board,  arrived  at  Diu,     They  were  joinai  by  MfUik 

Eiaz  the  Gujardt  governor  of  Diu  with  a  fleet  of  forty  small  ve^^els, 

and   together    saUed   south  in   seajrch   of   the   Portuguese,*     Dom 

Lourenco   was  waiting  for  reinforcements  in  Cheul  httrbour  witli 

a  siiuadron  of  eight  ships.    Most  of  bis  men  were  ashore  when  new» 

came  that   a  great  nnfrien<lly   fleet  was  coming  from  the  nortlu 

Before   the  enemy's  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  Lourenco  brought 

his  ships  to  a  strong  position    for   defence,   and  though  Huitain 

pressed   them   with  his  whole  strength  the  attack  failecL     During 

the  night  the   Egyptian  fleet  retired    across   the  river  behind  the 

shelter  of  the  shallows,  and  waited  for  Malik  Eiaz  and  the  Gujai'At 

squadron.     At  daybreak  Lourenco  renewed  the  fight,  bearing  clown 

on  the  enemy  with  such  skill  and  vigour  that  he  captured  two  _ 

and  all  but  boarded  Husain  s  ship.      This  the  strength  of  tl  i 

and  the  courage  of  the  Mamelukes  prevented,  and,  shortly  atter^,. 

just  before  evenings  Malik  Eiaz  appeared  with  his  fleet  of  forty  saiL 

A  skilful  movement  by  some  of  the  Portuguese  ships  prevented  th< 

union  of  the  Egyptian  and   Gujarat  squadrons.     As  he  was  Imdly 

wounded,   and    as  the  enemy  were  strong    enough  to  block  thi 

whole  river  mouth,  his  Captains  advised   Lourenco  to  make  his 

way  to  the  open  sea  under  cover  of  night.     But  he  refused   to 

slink  away  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready  next  morning  to  force 

the  enemy's  line.     At   daybreak,  seeing  the  Portuguese  really   to 

start,  Malik  Eiaz,  though  his  vessels  were  small,  came  out  againstli 

them,  and,  in  spite  of  heavy  loss,  blocked  the  passage.     Most  of  thi 

Portuguese  forced  their  way  through,  but  the  Admiral's  ship,  si 

commanded  by  the  wounded  Lourenco,  ran  foul  of  some  " 

atakes,  and  went  on  the  rocks,     Loiurenco,  though  again  woi 

cheered  on  his  men,  and  the  crew  kept  the  Gujardt  ships  at  bay  ti 

Lourenco  was  killed  by  a  bullet  in  too  breast.     The  ship  was  th< 

taken  and  sunk.^    Shortly  after  this,  their  victory  over  the  Egypti 

fleet  at  Diu  (February  1 509}^  more  than  made  up  to  the  PortU[^ 

for  their    reverse    at  Clieul.    Their    position  as  Lords  of  the 

was  established;  Malik  Eiaz  courted  their  alliance,  and  the  Vi 

on  his  way  south,  stopped  at  Cheul  (April  1569),  and,  on  the 

of  the  former  engagement,  entered  iifto  a  formal  treaty  w 

(1508-1553)  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  promising  to  protect  1 

trading  vessels  on  condition  that  the  Portuguese  were  acl  l^>d 

rulers  of  the  sea  and  received  a  yearly  payment  of  Jtuou  \^t 

gold  parddos)* 


^  ^  With  ike  help  of  the  Ven^tmnt,  their  pibrtnera  in  loss,  the  £gyti&n8  broughi 
timber  from  the  Dalnjatian  biUs  to  Alexandria,  ftud,  taking  it  actosa  we  desert,  hn*' 
their  fthipa  at  Suez.     Kerr's  Voya^esi  VI.  111. 

'  Malik  Eiar    eaved  twenty  of  the  prisoners,  treated  them   with  kiodneas, 
wrote  to  condole  with  the  Viceroy  on  the  death  of  his  son.     The  loes  was  aeeoi 
to  the  Portuguese  in  kiUed  and   wounded  264  on  their  Bide,  and  600  of  the  Tuiki 
According  to  Feriahta  400  Turks  went  to  heaven  and  4000  Portuguese  went  to  hel 
DaCunhiTsChauUS^. 

»  The  Portuguese  were  much  helped  by  the  conduct  of  Malik  Eia*  who,  probal 
with  good  reason,  fearing  the  Egyptians  little  less  than  he  feared  the  Pottngn* 
gav«  them  scanty  assistance  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Forttiguene, 

*  Da  Cunha  a  Chftul,  32. 
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Under  the  Portuguese,  who,  though  most  destructive  to  the  ports      ChApter 
that  refused  to  acknowledge  them  aa  lords  of  the  sea,  were  very  pieces  oTTnl 
careful  to  protect  Cheul,  the  trade  of  the  port  rapidly  increased. 
In  1514j whenBaxbosav'isited  Cheul,  the  governor,  aMoorish  gentle- 
lan  with  the  title  of  Xech  or  Shaikh,  was  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
ecaiii,  that  is  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  and  collected  his  revenues 
d  accounted  to  him  for  them.    He  kept  the  country  in  good  order, 
was  a  great  fi-iend  of  the  PoHugue^e,  and   treated  strangers  with 
kindness.     There  was  always  a  Portuguese  factor  in  Cheul  appointed 
by  the  captain  of  Goa  wha-^e  chief  duties  were  to  send  supplies  to 
and  to  the  Portuguese  fleet     Cheul  was  not  a  large  town.     Its 
uses    were    well   built,   but  all  were  thatched-     In    the   rainy 
son  there  were  few  inhabitants,  but,  by  December,  numbers  began 
pour  ID,  bringing  theii*  g<X)ds  in  gi-eai  caravans  of  oxen,  one  man 
for  about  thiHy  or  forty   beasts,  with  packs  like  donkeys'  packs 
and  on  the  top  long  sacks  placed  crosswise.     They  stopped  about 
""  ree  miles  from  the  town,  set  up  their  shops,  and  during  December, 
anuary,  February,  and  March  the  place  was  like  a  fain^     By  sea 
'  ere  was  a  great  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia,  cocoanuta 
sing  exported  and  dates  and  horses  imported.^    There  was  also  a 
eat  coasting  traffic  with  Malabo  and  Goa  to  the  south  and  with 
ujarAt  to  the  north.     Some  of  the  ships  belonged  to  Guiardt,  but 
e  bulk  of  the  tra<ie  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
alabdr   vessels.     During  the   biLsy  months,  December,  January, 
ebruaiy  and  March,  many  ships  came  from  Malabdr  laden  with 
icoanuts,  betolnuts,  spices,  drugs,  pabn-sugar,  and  emery.     They  also 
brought  from  the  factories  of  the  king  of  Portugal  much  copper,  quick- 
silver, and  vermilion,  all  of  which  were  largely  used  both  inland 
and  in  Gujarat     From  Gujarat  there  came  copper,  quicksilver  and 
vermilion  by  way  of  Mekka  and  Diu,  cotton  stuffs,  and  many  other 
goods.     From  Cheul  the  Malabdrboats  took  wheat,  vegetables,  millet, 
"ice,  sesame,  much  oil  of  sesame,  pieces  of  fine  muslin  for  womtai  s 
ead-dresses,  and  many  cotton  stuffs  called  h&tania,     Malabdr  boats 
hat  went  on  to  Gujarat  took  with  them  from  Cheul  chiefly  muslins 
and  cotton  cloths  ;  and  Gujarat  boats,  on   their  return  voyage,  took 
copper,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  muslin,  and  cotton  stuffs,  much  of  the 
muslins  and  cotton  stuffs  going  by  Diu  to  Arabia  and  Persia.^    In  hia 
ount  of  the  exports  from  Cheul,  Bai-bosa  does  not  distinguish 
tween  local  products  and  articles  brought  from  the   Deccan.     It 
seras  probable  that  the  vegetables,  rice,  some  of  the  sesame,  and  some 
^of  the  cotton  cloths  were  local,  and  that  the  wheat,  millet,  a  share  of 
the  cotton  cloth,  and  the  bulk  of  the  muslins  came  from  the  Deccan.* 
In  1516  Burhan  (1508-1553).  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  allowed  the 


J  In  li5U  Cheul  "w«  the  only  great  tnule  centre  between  Surat  and  Go». 
"  laai&otigh  ft  TiltTAflaut  well  bnilt  town  had  little  tra^e^an^  wasTroahleii  hypiratea; 
\  Qlbll  and  the  uther  BijAjjar  porta  were  depretiBed  by  the  Portugneae.  Stanley^a 
„!bo«a,  68.  '^  SUnley'8  Barbona,  16,  28,  31,  42, 

•fitftidey's  Barhosa,  60,  69-7!.  The  aothor  of  the  Mohit  (1540),  or  Arab  Voyages, 
Maka  lit  Hhiul  aa  a  ftort  of  the  Deccaa,  exporting  muftUna  from  Kandhar,  Daulatarad» 
m\  RiirhAopur.     Jour.  Beng«  A§.  Soc  V.2,  46L 

'  Barboiia  notices  that  the  people  wore  the  cotton  elotha  for  a  few  days  and  then 
bleached  them  very  white,  gummed  ihem,  and  exported  them*  Thua  it  cacne^  hm 
idsJthfty^m^w^  fpuM  ^^    Btftdej^iBarbpsa^  J%      __^^^^^^^ 
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Portugtiese  to  build  a  factory  at  Cheul   and  to  hEve  freer 
than  before   to  the   hai'bour.     In    1521    Cheul  was  hnrni  >v 
Bijfipur  rteet,  and,  in  spite  of  a  Portugnc.'se  defeat  off  t 
the  river,  the  Ahinadnagar  kings  remained  fnentUy  to  tl      .  . 
theui^  or  according  to  another  acconnl  preA-siDg  them^J-o  tnil' 
at  Lower  Cheul,  one  of  his  chief  objeets  lx?ing  to  secure  a  sil 
of   horses,^     Li  spite   of  the  treachery  of  Shaikh  Muhainina*!, 
Musalm^ET governor  of  Cheul  and  the  opposition  of  Malik  Eiaz  i 
Diu,  who  lay  off  the  river  for  three  weeks  and  harassed  the  builde 
tlie  foi-t  was  finished  in  1524^     In  1528  the  Gujardt  fleet»     * ' 
by  some  Turkish  ships,  attacked  Clieul,  but  were  scattered  by  ( 
Portuguese  and  Ahma*]nagar  squadroa     Next  year  (1 529)  hos 
were   renewed  and  Chem  was  plundered  by  a  paHy  of 
troops*     This   campaign  closed  imfortunatcly  for  the  Portugur.^ 
Burhan  Nizitm  of  Ahmadnagar   was  defeat.ed  by  Bdhd^lur  Sh 
(1526-1536)  the  Gujarat  kinc^.  He  was  forced  to  acknowledge  Giya 
supremacy,  and  by  the  gift  of  a  scarlet  umbrella  of  royalty  ljec« 
Bahddur's   close  ally.*     Under  Gujarat  influence  the  Ahmadno 
king  seems  to  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Portuguese  and  Ac 
them  much   harm.^     On   Bdhd^dur's  death  in    1585  the  friendsli 
Ixitween  Ahmadnagar  and  the  Portuguese  was  renewed,  and  in  1 1 
Cheul  was  a  great  and  illustrious  city,  the  emporium  of  the  larg^ 
part  of  the  east-**     In   1545  its  people  distinguished  themselves 
their  zeal  in  suppljring  funds  for  the  relief  of  Diu  then  haril  pre 
by  a  great  Gujard^t  armyJ    Till  1557  peace  continued  unbrokc 
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J  Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  191 .  ^  0a  Cnnha's  Chaul,  35,  37. 

*  Bird  8  Mir4t-!'Ahmadi,  237.  *  Scott's  Deocan.  I.  370. 

'In  153pthe  Portugueee  Boflered  arepnlse  at  ChenL     Brigp'  FeriBhta,  III,  531 

0  I>om  Jooo  de  Caatro  Primoiro  HaCeno,  ^.  The  following  ia  a  Bummary  of 
Cistxo*t  acoount  of  the  Cheul  river.  It  is  a  great  river  made  noMe  by  the  deeda  qf 
Lotireoco,  and  well  provided  with  f  ood|  foar  leagues  from  Dnnda  B&jpuri  and  fifty^ 
from  GoA.  WiUiiii  the  bar  to  the  south  of  the  river  is  a  great  and  bcautiftil  hiU 
from  outside,  appears  to  he  an  island*  To  the  north  of  thehiUare  two  awid  ' 
of  winch  ruas  straight  to  the  l>ar  aiid  the  other  meets  the  river.  To  the  »oui 
hill  is  a  long  low  tongue  of  sand,  which  ia  the  reaeon  why  the  rock  has  been 
to  be  an  island.  From  the  place  where  thiB  tongtie  endB  rises  a  high  ntJ 
which  to  the  north  falla  abruptly  and  throws  out  a  narrow  poiutf  in  which,  at^ 
of  a  great  green  tree,  ia  a  well  of  water.  Inside  of  the  hiU,  the  land  along  the  riv 
low  until  it  meets  a  very  long  point  behind  whicb  tbe  river  disappears.  Tbt 
north  bank  of  the  river  is  one  beautiful  shore,  Faciug  the  hill,  a  spit  of  sand 
the  river  and  from  it  the  shores  stretch  in  different  directions.  The  sea 
shore  Tuna  to  the  north-west,  but  that  which  poes  inaide  the  river  takes  a  turn  to 
eoat.  The  Fortngneso  fortress  stands  on  the  spit  of  sand.  A  little  to  the 
the  shore  begius  to  bend  and  the  river  forms  a  great  bay  on  the  north  of  whi< 
the  city  of  Cheul  The  bar  of  the  river  has  on©  sandbank.  At  low  tide  there 
Btandiog  pools  on  it,  and  (at  hijfh  tide)  the  depth  is  2i  fathoms.  The  channel  is  wi( 
It  rtina  from  south-east  to  north-west  and  on  both  a  idea  are  great  bankB  where  the 
sea  eontinually  breaks.  These  sandbanks  run  north -east  and  south-east  to  nortb 
and  south.  The  hirger  one  is  in  the  channel.  The  other  which  comes  from  the  side 
of  the  lull  and  enters  by  the  river  is  small.  About  a  gunshot  from  the  point  of 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  shores  ^urn  in  different  directions,  banks  strei 
two  long  arms.  One  mna  straight  to  the  point  of  the  hill  which  is  over  the  bar 
the  other  along  the  coast. 

"  Diu  was  twice  beiiieged,  in  1538  (September -November)  by  a  strong  fleet  of  To 
and  in  1546  (March -November)  by  a  great  Gojanit  army.  The  defence  in  both  o 
was  conducted  nnth  the  moat  distinguished  bravery  and  resource.  See  KeiT*s 
Voyages,  VL  268.  400.  The  ladies  of  Chenl  offered  to  send  their  earrings,  neckjaceis, 
bracelets  and  other  jewelry.  There  ore  jewels  in  Cheul,  wtoie  cms  lady,  enoogh  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  ten  years ,    Da  Cunlui  a  Chaul,  43-44. 
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tien  the  Portugiiea©,  on  the  accesaion  of  Husain  Nizim  Shdh 
[1553-1565)  of  Ahmadnagar,  sent  Uy  propose  the  ceasion  of  Korle 
Tic  isolated  high  ridge  that  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To 
Jtis  Husain  would  not  ajjree,  and,  to  prevent  auy  attempt  of  the 
?ortugue«e  to  seijse  the  hill,  he  sent  some  of  his  be^t  officers  with 
Orders  to  build  a  strong  fort  at  Korle.^  The  Portugese  did  their 
l^est  to  prevent  this.  The  Ooa  fleet  came  to  their  help.  And,  after 
:>me  fighting,  the  dispute  was  settled  Vv  t  that  the 

oint  should  remain  unforti fieri    InJ570  nd  Bij.4pur 

ecL  against  the  For  and,  in  1571  (Kith  i^eViruarj^),  the 

aadnagar  king,  with  ;i  i  n>u8  force  and  very  strong  and  well 

erved  artillery,  laid  siege  to  Portuguese  CheuL^  For  such  an  attack 
"le  Portumiese  were  Imdiy  prepared.  The  town  was  defended  by  a 
jle  wall,  a  fort  not  much  lai-ger  than  a  house,  and  a  handful  of 
lien.*  Acting  with  Murtaza's  land  force  the  fleet  of  tlie  Zamorin  of 
LaUkat  blockaded  the  river  moutlL  But  the  Kalikat  fleet  was 
Km  dispersed,  and  the  Portuguese  received  such  strong  reinforce- 
nents  of  men  and  ammunition,  that  they  were  able  to  break  the 
>rce  of  the  siege,  by  hohiing  some  of  the  outlying  fortified  buildings, 
Imon^  which  are  mentioned  the  Francisc^ui  monastery,  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Misericordia,  The  Franciscan 
aona-stei-y  was  the  first  attacked,  and  after  standing  a  five  days' 
bombardment  the  garrison  was  safely  withdrawn.  For  a  month 
le  siege  was  closely  premised,  the  walls  were  breached  in  many  places, 
ad  the  gamson  reduced  to  defend  themselves  in  the  separate 
louses.  Still  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  up 
I  lively  a  defence,  that  for  five  months  the  siege  made  little  pi*ogre88. 
At  last,  on  the  29th  of  June,  a  general  assault  was  ordered.  Many 
of  the  outworks  were  taken,  but  they  were  recovered  and,  after 
ftghting  till  evening,  the  enemy  hati  to  retire  \iith  the  loss  of  3000 
men.  As  both  sides  were^nxious  for  peace  a  treaty  was  made  and 
^he  AhnuKlnagar  king  withdrew.* 

After  the  siege  (1577)  the  Portuguese  repaired  their   defences 
TLnd  raised  fortifications  along  the  southern  shore.     At  this  time 
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1  One  of  the  officers  was  Chulabi  Rami  KhAn,  a  dlatingaished  ooldier  from  Amui 
linor  who  bad  e^rv^ed  in  Europe  and  waa  the  maker  of  the  great  BijApnr  bronse  guii« 
Sriggs'  Ferishta,  III.  239-248.  Compare  Wai-in^f's  MarAthiia,  47- 
[  *  At  this  time  in  the  OujarAt  accoants  ( Bird's  Mir&t-i'Ahmadif  129)  Cheol,  or  Chaiwnl, 
t  entered  a&  one  of  the  porta  of  the  Earopeans  which  yielded  revenue  to  Gujarat, 
^hifi  revenue  was  not  tribute  ;  it  was  perhaps  some  ceu  levied  on  Gujarat  ehips 
trailing  w^th  Cheul, 

»  According  to  Portugnejie  writers  Martftsm  had  34,000  horse,  100,000  foot,  30,000 
pioneers,  and  40G<)  artieans  some  of  them  Kuropeana,  He  hod  800  elephants  and  40 
|ieceji  of  artdlerv  of  enormous  t<\ze  able  to  throw  iitone  balls  of  100,  200 » and  300  pounds 
rcigbt  iKerr,  Vl.  430-432)*  On  the  march  some  of  these  guns  could  be  taken  to 
rieces.  Their  shooting  is  descriWl  n8  wonderfully  accurate.  (Cu^sar  Frederick  (1583) 
lakluyt,  IX.  34^),  The  Portugueise  had  lucknamea  for  each  of  the  big  gnus,  the 
tJrutil.the  Devourer,  the  Butcher.     Kcrr'a  Voyages,  V"I.  432;  Da  Cunha's  Chaul,  40. 

*  l>ftCimha'8Chftul,48. 

*  AceopdiUir_  to  Feriahta  the  Abmadnagar  king  hawl  to  raise  the  siege  owing  to  th« 
reacher^'  of  his  otficcrs  who  were  biibed  especiiiUy  by  presenta  of  win©  (Briggs,  III* 
J54)»  Accfjrding  to  Faria-y-Souza  the  Moori  feared  a  woman  who  went  before  the 
Portnguete  in  the  tight,  so  bright  that  ahe  blinded  them.  Many  went  to  aeu  her 
pia^  in  the  church  in  Cheul  and  were  cod  verted  and  ataid  there*  Da  Cusha'a 
phiSl,  54. 
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the  progperity  of  the  city  was  at  ita  highest  Of  all  places 
the  coast  Cli*?iil  had  the  greatest  number  of  sliip8  from  the  Red  Sej 
and  Ormiiz  as  well  as  coasting  traders.^  in  1583  the  Dn 
traveller  Jean  Hugues  de  Linschot  described  *Chaul*  as  a  fortitit 
city  with  a  good  harbour  and  famous  for  trade.  It  was  well  kno 
to  the  merchants  of  Cambay»  Sind,  Bengal,  Ormuz,  Maskat,  an* 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  merchants  were  rich  and  powerfu 
owning  a  great  number  of  ships*  Rice,  peas  and  other  pulse,  butterj 
oil,  and  cocoanuts  were  plentHul,  also  ginger  but  of  a  kind  little 
esteemed.  There  were  also  some  but  not  many  cotton  fabrics. 
Many  GujarMis  and  Cambay  Banians  had  settled  in  CheuL  They 
dealt  in  rice,  cotton  and  indigo,  especially  in  precious  stones 
which  they  were  very  skilful.  In  arithmetic  the  Banians  surpassed 
all  Indians  and  even  the  Portuguese.  NeAr  Cheul  was  a  city 
inhabited  from  ancient  times  by  the  people  of  the  country,  which 
had  a  great  manufacture  of  silks.  The  raw  silk  was  brought  from 
China  and  worked  into  robes.  Beds,  chairs,  and  cabinets  were  alsoi 
made  in  this  city  in  admirable  style  and  a  covering  given  them 
with  lac  of  all  colours.  The  air  was  good,  the  climate  cool  ami 
the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  of  India,^  About  1586,  the  Venetian 
traveller,  Cmsar  Frederick,^  noticed  the  two  cities  of  Cheul,  the 
Portuguese  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  very  strougly  walled, 
and  the  Moor  city  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river.  Both  were  sei 
ports  with  gi'eat  trade.  The  imports  were,  from  the  Indian  coast, 
cocoanuts,^  spices,  and  drugs  ;  and  from  Portugal,  Mekka,  and  China, 
sandals,  raw  and  manufactured  siJk,  velvet,  scarlet  cloth,  and 
porcelain.  The  exports  were  to  other  parts  of  India,  Malacca,  Macaa 
m  China*  Ormuz,  East  Africa,  and  Portugal,  iron,  borax,  assafrntidA. 
corn,  indigo,  opium,  silk  of  all  kinds,  and  an  intinite  cjuantity  of 
cotton  goods,  white,  painted,  and  printed.  Of  local  industries  thera 
was  the  weaving  of  gi'eat  quantities  of  silk  cloth,  and  the  manufactuTB 
of  paltry  glass  beads  which  were  sent  in  large  numbei^s  to  Afiica.* 


1  Fitoh  in  HArriB,  H.  207.  =  Navigation,  17,  20  21,  7a 

*  Oanai  FrriT""  ^^  ^  IndU  for  over  twenty  years,  from  nbout  1563  to  158Sk 
He  waa  in  UamWy  twelve  years  after  the  couquest  of  GujurAt  by  Akbar  (1573)  imd 
came  from  GujarA  to  XTheul.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II,  344. 

*  ^ES^£ds]^  (Halduyt's  Voya^ea,  IL  344-345)  t^nlarges  on  the  coeoa  palm  the  moefe 
naefal  tree  in  the  world.  Of  ita  timber  they  built  houses  and  ships,  and  of  it» 
brandiea  bedsteads,  its  nuts  yielded  from  the  outer  rind  oatLiuii,  from  the  inner  shell 
spoons,  and  from  the  kernel  wine,  sugar  and  oilt  its  bark  yielded  oord^  and  its  leave* 
soils  and  mats.  There  was  a  great  number  of  cocoa>palma  in  the  country  betweisn 
CheuJ  and  Goa^  and  from  Kochin  and  Kananor  there  came  to  Cheul  every  year  fiftden  i 
large  shins  laden  with  cored  nuts  and  sugar. 

*  Kerr 8  V^oyages,  VL  153,  206,  474.  About  the  same  time  (November  1584)  Chevl 
was  visited  by  Ralph  Fitch,  John  Xcwbury,  WiDiam  Leeds  the  jeweller,  and  Jamas 
Story  the  painter,  the  Hrst  English,  merchants  who  came  to  India.  Fitch's  account  is^ 
much  the  same  as  Frederick's.  Ho  speaks  of  a  great  trade  in  all  kinds  of  spices,  drngi, 
silk  raw  and  mannfactured,  sandals,  ivory,  much  China  work,  and  a  great  dcikl  ol 
cocoannt  sugar.  {Hakluvt,  II.  3S2).  Beisides  the  Portuguese  trat£c  there  was  a  large 
Mnsalm^  trade  with  MeLka  bringing  many  European  goods  and  sending  away  opium , 
indigo,  and  other  articles  (Ditto,  384*398)*  The  trade  in  horftea,  though  not  noticed 
by  tne«e  travellers,  was  still  important.    Do  Couto,  XIII.  165. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  strong  Jain  and  Gujar&t  Wini  element 
among  tho  merchants  of  Cbeni  aa  Fitcn  describes  the  Gentiles  as  having »  very 
stmnge  order  among  them.  They  worshipped  the  cow  and  greatly  esteemed  th« 
dung  ol  the  cow  to  paint  the  walls  of  their  bouBea.    They  killod  nothing,  not  aoj 
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™   In    1592    (A.  H.     lOOOy  Burhdn    Nizilm    11     (1590-1^94)    of      Chapter: 

Ahmadnagar,  who   seems    to    have    had   some    dispute   with  the  HaceBoflat 
j      Portuguese  Viceroy,  sent  a  force  to  Cheul  and  ordered  a  fort   to 
^^m  buUt  at    Korla*  When  the   fort  was  finished  his  troops   bc^an  Caxiru 

^Ko  annoy  the  Portuguese,  battering  the  walls  of  the  Portuguese  fort  ffitiory, 

^Hrom  across  the  river.  At  the  same  time  the  country  to  the  north 
^Kf  Portuguese  Cheul  was  invented,  and,  in  spite  of  brilliant  sallies, 
^the  Ahmatlnagar  guns  made  great  breaches  in  the  Cheul  walla 
.  But,  &s  before,  the  garrison  received  constant  supplies  and  reinforce- 
^Bpnents  from  sea.  On  the  4th  of  September  1594  the  governor, 
HElvarode  Abranche^,  at  the  head  of  1500  Portuguese  and  as  many 
trusty  natives,  crossed  over  in  small  Ijoats,  and  landing  on  the 
Korle  shore,  pressed  on,  and  aided  by  the  lucky  chance  of  a  dead 
elephant  blocking  the  gate,  took  the  fort.^  This  brilliant  succeas 
raised  the  name  of  the  people  of  Cheul  high  amon^  the  Portuguese, 
rhey  were  granted  the  right  to  choose  their  judge  or  OuveidoTf 
and  had  other  municipal  powers  conferred  on  them. 

In   spite   of    the    decline   of  the   Portuguese,   Cheul  was   still 

prosperous.     Its  power  at  sea  was  imchallenged,  its  trade  was  ^eat 

and  gainful,  and  the  city  was  safe  from  attack  and  full  of  magnihcent 

V>uilding8.*     Soon  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth   century 

'^heul   was  visited     by   the    French    traveller    Francois    PjTard 

lGOl-1608),^     He  describes  the  town  and  fortress  of   Portuguese 

^beul  as   quite  different  from   Daman  and    Bassein^    because   the 

wintry   was  extremely   rich,  abounding  in  valuable  goods,  wliich 

erchants  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  easti  chiefly  Hindus  and 

olators,  came  to  seek.     The  climate  was  healthy  and  living  was 

leap.     Portuguese  Cheul  was  veiy  strong,  and  Upper  Cheul  was 

great  centre  of  manufactures  with  very  deft  and  hardworking 

craftsmen  who  made  a  ereat  number  of  chests  and  Cliinese-like 

cabinets    very   rich   and    well    wnrought,   and    beds   and    couches 

ctjuered    in    all    colours.     There    was     also     a    great  weaving 

idustry,  abundance  of  beautiful   cotton  fabrics,  and  a  still  more 

iportant  manufacture  of  silk,  far  l>etter   than  China  silk,  that 

supplied  both  the  Indian  and  Goa  markets,  where  it  was  highly 


i  a  loiue,  for  tbcy  deemed  it  &  aiQ  to  kill  zuiythin^.     They  at«  no  flesh,  but  lived 

^m|>o»  rooted  rice,  and  milk.     When  the  htiflband  died  the  widow  was  burned  with 

kim  if  ihfl  WAS  alive  ;  if  Bhe  refused  to  bum  her  head  was  ahaven  oiid  there  wan  never 

any  nocount  made  of  bor  after.     They  say,  if  they  »hould  be  buried,  it  were  a  great 

p-'v  f  -   of  their  bodieB,  there  would  oome  many  worma  and  other  vermin,  and  when 

1  leg  were  consumed  those  worms  would  lack  suatenaiice  which  were  a  sin. 

It:  they  %ill  be  burned.     In  Cambay,  he  adda,  they  will  kill  nothing,  nor  have 

'  Miytliin^killed  ;  in  the  town  they  have  hoepttalB  to  keep  laine  doga  and  cats  and  for 

birds.    They  will  give  meat  to  the  anta.     Fitch  in  ^ajkltt Yt*t  Y^T "^FT**!  H-  884. 

*  Some   Portuguese   authoritiea  give  1694.    DoCunha'a  Chaul,  42;  Faria-y-Souza 
gives  1591.     Kerr,  VL  474.  ^  *  Briggn'  Feriahta,  III.  2S4. 

'  Details  are  given  under  Korle.    In  1 590  lamaol  of  Ahmadnagar  sustained  a  severe 
fifeat  at  the  bands  of  the  Portuguese.    Waring 's  Mar&thiU,  4U. 

*  Almost  all  of  the  buildings,  whose  ruins  are  still  so  imposing,  were  liniahed  beloire 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Tlie  ohlel  dates  are  :  the  (Sstle  1521  •  1624  ;  the 

hedral,  l^M  ;  the  church  of  the   Frandscans,  1534 ;  the  church  and  convent  ot 
Pominicaus,  1549  ;  the  House  of  Mercy «  }550  ;  the  south  face  of  the  Town  WaUs» 
f ;  and  the  church,  convent,  and  college  of  the  Jesuits,  1580* 
^B*  In  ]&9d  FoulkeGrevil  in  his  Memoir  mentioiiB  Choaleae  oueof  the  five  kiflndoma 
of  MaJabfir.    Bmco's  Anualsi  h  125. 
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appreciated    and    made    into    fine    clothing.^      On   thfi    fall 
Alima^inagar  in  1600,  Upper  Cheul  passed  tS  the  Emperor  Akli 
and  was  call^-d    Mamale     Mortezabad.     Three   years  later    Mali 
Anibar  rej^^ained  the  Imlk  of  the  Alimadnagar  dominions  for  tll< 
young   king.  Murtazah  Nizam    Shah    II.     But  his  power  did  no! 
pass    within    sixteen   miles    of    Cheul     The    Muhammadan   cit; 
remained   fur   some   years  longer  in  the  hands   of  a  governor  o; 
malxk,   who   held   it    from   tlie    MoghaL^     Pyrard    describes    thi 
Prince   or   Malik  of   Miisalm&i  Cheul   as   a   good   friend   to    thi 
Portuguese,   very   strong   and   famous,   with   a    great   number  a1 
elephants.    When  he  wished  to  eat  he    summoned   a  numlKT  oi 
beautiful  women,  some   of   whom   sang  and   played,  while   others 
took  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth  and  tore  it  into  shreiib,  eacli  taking 
shred  and  wearing  it  as  a  sash.     After  these  pleasures  the  Princ 
made   them   all     withdraw   and   set   himself   to   sleep  by  d 
meditating  on  the  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  effect  of 
passing  of  the  rule  of  the  sea  fi'om  the  Portugriese  to  the  Dutch  wa 
80on  felt  at  Cheul.  In  1609  the  governor  of  Upper  Cheul  wa 
bold  enough  to  fit  a  fleet  of  thirty  paddm  to  cruize  against  thi 
Portuguese,  and  in  1011  some  Musalmsln  outlaws  found  their  wa^ 
into  Cheul,  and  murdered  the  Captain,  Baltazar  Rebello  d*  Almeida 
In  1612,  in  revenge  for  the  injury  done  to  their  fleet  near  Surai| 
a  Moghal  force  laid  waste  the  country  round  Cheul,  b- 
town,  and  had  to  be  bought  ofi'afc  considerable  cost  The  .s?  i 
Ruy  Freire  d'  Andrade,  a  judicious  and  popular  governor,  for  a  tinji 
repaired  the  fortunes  of  Cheul,  and  two  favourable  .treaties  we: 
made  with  the  Moghal  and  with  Nizdm  Shdh.  During  this  tim^ 
Malik  Ambar  had  succeeded  in  regaining  Upper  CheuL  In  1615 
treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded  with  flie  roi'tuguese.  and  promises 
passed  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Dutch  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  at  Cheul-  In  January  1617  the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  gardens  between  the  towns  should  belong  to  tb0 
Portuguese.^ 

A  few  j^ears  later  the  Italian  traveller,   Pietro  Delia  Valle.  twi 

Tisited  Cheul,  in  March -April  1623  an  J  in  KTovem  ber  -  Deceml>er 
1625.  He  descrilies  the  entrance  as  commamled  on  the  right  by  the 
famous  hill  known  as  //  Mon*o  de  Chaul'  or  the  hill  of  Cheul, 
which  had  originally  been  a  Musalmin  fort  and  since  its  capture 
had  been  ^eatly  strengthened  by  the  Portuguese.  Inside  of  the 
rock  the  river  wound  among  hills  and  between  low  shores.  Near 
the  city  it  formed  a  safe  roomy  port  with  deep  water  so  close  to  the 
bank  that  from  a  small  galley  you  could  step  ashore  by  a  gangway,* 
Of  the  fortifications  or  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the  town  Delia 
Valle  gives  little  information.    He  notices  that  the  Cathedral  in' 


>  Viogen  d©  Francisco  Pyrard,  Nora  Goa,  1862,  ii.  227*    About  this  time  Ke«lixtg» 
captain  of  the  third  voyage  of  the  East  India  Company,  heard  at  Socotra  that  Chaul  { 
WIS  a  good  aafe  port  and  a  rich  trading  town-     Kerr,  V  III,  208, 

'BriggB*  Forijdita,  in.  315;   Viagen  de  Francieco  Pyrard,  II.   227;  Voyage 
Francoia  P>'nird.  II.  165,  10^.  •  0  Chronista  de  Tiseuan-,  IV.  0-7. 

*  Viaggi  di  Pietro  Delia  Vftlle,  Venice  1667,  part  III.  pp.  133, 136. 
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|,south-east  corner  of  the  Portuguese  settlDment  was  not  enclosed 
the  walls.  The  Portuguese  were  still  on  friendly  terms 
with  Nizam  Shall  and  his  governor  Malik  Ambajr,  the  rulers  ot 
Upper  CheuL  But  the  aea  was  infested  by  Malabdr  pirates  who 
crowded  round  the  raouth  of  the  Cheul  river  in  such  numbers  that 
even  Portuguese  ships  of  war  were  afraid  to  face  them.^  Cheul 
had  lately  (162-3)  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  destruction  of 
Portuguse  power  at  Ormuz.  Delia  Valle  gives  no  details  about 
the  trade  of  the  port,  but  has  passing  references  to  tieets  of  small 
vessels  from  Goa  and  Bassein  and  larger  vessels  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.« 
On  the  2nd  of  December  1625  Delia  Valle  went  to  see  the  town  of 
tie  Moors  subject  to  Nizdm  Shiih  and  his  oflBcer  Malik  Ambar.  It 
ras  called  Chan  I  de  Riba  or  Upper  Cheul*  There  were  two  ways 
going  from  Portuguese  to  Musalmdn  Cheul.  One  way  was  by 
ind  along  a  Ijeautiful  road  lietween  palm-trees,  meadows,  and 
wests  of  fruit  trees  ;  but  this  was  a  long  way  round  to  the  market 
nd  more  thickly  built  parts  of  Musalmdn  Cheul.  The  other  way 
was  across  a  tongue  of  water  that  ran  inland  from  the  main  creek. 
A^t  high  tide  it  was  easy  to  pass  in  a  canoe  or  almadia  dug  out  of  a 
Hngle  piece  of  timber.  At  low  tide  you  had  to  cross  on  men*s 
ioulders  who  were  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  and  were  called 
forses,  Tlie  market  was  on  the  further  shore  of  this  water.  Close 
the  market  the  ground  was  thickly  peopled  by  Musalmdns  and 
adus,  but  chiefly  by  Hindus*  There  were  many  shops  where 
could  be  had  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  country  cloth,  and  fine 
muslins,  and  other  articles  which  came  to  Cheul  from  many  parts 
of  the  interior.  Beyond  the  neigh lx>urhood  of  the  market  and 
the  shops  the  houses  were  scatt-ered,  surrounded  by  gardens  o? 
rather  groves  of  palms  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  trees  were  tall 
and  handsome,  covering  beautiful  wide  roads  with  delightful  shade, 
a  little  distance  from  the  market  was  a  large  pond  surrounded 
flights  of  stone  steps  and  called  the  Nave  Ndgher  pond,  Tauls 
^ave  Nagher,  The  Musalman  quarter  was  close  to  the  market 
long  the  river  bank.  Tliere  they  had  mosques,  hot  baths  which  the 
linous  did  not  use  as  they  washed  in  the  ponds  in  the  sight  of  all. 
jrave-yards,  a  custom  house,  a  court  of  justice  or  divan,  and  all 
ther  Government  buildings.  Most  of  the  Hindus  lived  at  some 
listance  from  the  market  ainon^  the  trees.  They  had  several 
Dmples,  one  of  the  chief  of  whicli  waa  dedicated  to  Zagadamha 
Jagadamba  the  World  Mother)  said  to  bo  the  same  as 
ikshmi.  Another  temple  was  dedicated  to  Amriteshvar  {Ami-iisuer) 
rho  was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mahddev,  andj  as  in  Cambay,  was 
rorshipped  under  the  form  of  a  round  stone.     There   were  other 
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!  Italian  traveller  Geraelli  Careri  (i69i)   hAS  the  following  note  oDthe  MaUbdr 
at€»  or  MaUbAra  m  they  were  generally  called:     Tbeae  piiatea  who  belonj^  to  several 
'uLtioDjB»  Moor»,  Geutilfea,  JewB,  and  ChriatianB,  fall  upon  all  they  me«t  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  b<iat»  full  of  men.     They  live  under  several  monarcha  in  the  country  that 
bes  from  Mount  Delhi  in  the  south  of  Kin&ra,  to  MadrMapatatn*    Tbev  take 
enger»,  aod,    lett  tbey  should  haTo  swaUowod  their  ^old,  give  tfaein  a 

hi(5  mokes  them  digest  all  they  have  in  their  bodies,  which  done  thoy  seftroh 

h«  •tinkiijg  cxcTcmeatB  to  find  the  preciooa  inetaL     ChnrchiU'a  Voyages,  IV,  201, 
rXU*!^ 
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Siapter  XIV.      temples,  among  them  one  of  Ndrdyan,  but  the  most  highly  esteemed 

€Mo7liit6reBl  ^"^P^®  was  one  of  Ranieshvar  far  from  the  market  where  the  thickly 

peopled  tract  be^^ins  along  tla'  land  route  to  Poi-tuguese  CheuL^     Thw 

Chsvl.  was  a  fine  temple  with  a  large  masonry  pond  where  the  people  used 

^^f^^nf'  to  come  to  bathe  and  play  and  worship/    Many  women  washed  in  the 

pond,  some  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  took  no  pains  to  hide 

themselves  from  passers-by.     Many  washermen  and  women  used  also 

to  come  to  the  pond  and  wash  clothes.     Between  Rameshvar  temple 

and  Lower  or  Portuguese   Cheul,  the  road  lay  through  beautiful 

fields,  gardens,  and  palm  groves  belonging   to  the  Portuguese.     It 

then  passed  close  to  the  sea-shore   w^hei-e  were   hamlets  of  fishery 

The  country  was  level  and   very  pleasant   for  travelling,  either  on 

foot  or  in  carriages  like  those  of  Surat.-    At  the  back  of  Upper  Cheul, 

by  the  way  that  led  to  the  inland  parts,  were  some  not  very  high 

hilla 

In  1631,  according  to  Portuguese  accounts,  Adil  KJuln  of  Bijdpur 
took  possessionof  Upper  Cheul,and  soon  after  gave  it  to  the  Moghals.* 

In  1 634,  Antonio  Bocarro,  the  King's  Chronicler,*  described  the 
mouth  of  the  river  as  blocked  with  a  sand-bank  to  the  north,  but 
with  a  channel  to  the  south-east  which  at  low  water  had  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  seven  feet  and  at  high  water  al)out  thirteen  feet  and 
a  half.*  Inside  of  the  bar  there  was  depth  and  room  for  many  barks 
to  enter  without  fear  of  damage.  Portuguese  Cheul  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  nine  bastions  four  of  them  wath  redoubts  {revczes). 
The  northern  suburbs  were  also  able  to  defend  themselves. 

The  commandant  of  the  fort  lived  in  an  enclosure  with  dressed 
stone  walls  in  which  also  was  the  jail.  Besides  the  citadel  there 
were  200  Portuguese  and  fifty  Native  Christian  houses,  good  upper 
storied  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar.  Each  of  those  families  had 
one  slave  able  to  carry  arms.  Formerly  there  had  been  more  slaves, 
but  they  had  fied  to  the  land  of  the  Moors.^  Outside  the  walls, 
in  some  cocoa  gardens  and  plantations,  were  500  married  men  of 
black  Christians  and  Gentiles.  Some  of  them  were  skilled  craftsmen 
and  others  were  Chaudris  who  went  up  palm-trees  and  took  the 
fruit ;  these  had  greatly  helped  the  Portuguese  in  their  wars  with  the 
Musalmans.  In  the  city  w^ere  two  magazines,  a  state  magazine  and 
a  city  magazine,  with  stores  of  powder,  balls,  and  other  munitions, 
enough  for  any  trouble,  and  to  spare  for  Goa  and  all  other  cities. 
The  state  establishment  in  Cheul  cost  about  £152  (Rs.  1524)  a 
year.  It  included  the  Captain,  a  European  nobleman,  with  a 
sergeant  and  eight  privates  and  two  torch-bearers,  a  factor  who  was 
also  sea-sheriff  and  commissary-general  with  four  messengers  and  a 


^  Details  are  given  below  nnder  Objecta. 

«  Delia  Valle  staved  in  Cheul  from  Nov.  26th  to  Dec.  17th. 

»0  Chron.  de  Tis.  I.  05.  *  0  Chron.  de  Tie.  IV.  17-21. 

"Seven  feet  is  eight  to  nine  palms,  the  palm  being  either  nine  or  ten  inches, 
the  Portugnese  inch  being  larger  than  the  En-linh  inch.  Thirteen  and  a  half  feet  is 
three  broMeA  of  eighteen  palms  eacb .  TJiis  makes  the  hra/ui  f.l)out  four  feet ;  in  other 
passages  the  brasM  is  six  feet  or  a  fathom.    Dr.  G.  Da  Cunha. 

« Probably  from  fear  of  the  Inqaisition.  The  Jesuita  were  then  all-powerful  in 
Oheul. 
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orch-bearer,  a  factor's  clerk,  a  judge,  a  police  superintendent  with 
ix  consta)>les,  a  master  of  the  watch,  a  magistrate  with  six 
lease ngors,  a  jailor,  a  porter^  a  liigh  constable,  and  six  bombardiers.^ 
[nside  the  walls  of  Chenl  were  seven  religions  builvlings,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Hospital  or  Misericordia,  the  Jesuit  church  of  St. 
?aurs  and  the  Jesuit  monastery,  and  the  churches  and  monasteries 
of  the  Dominicans^  Franciscans,  and  Augustiniana  Outside  of  the 
rails  were  three  churches*  the  church  of  St,  Sebastian,  the  parish 
ehurch  of  St.  John,  and  a  Capuchin  church  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
Towards  the  support  of  these  religious  establishments  the  king  paid 
_about  £244  (Rs.  24i8,  Xeraphins  4897)  a  year.^ 

Agi^ast  expenses  amounting  to  about  £700  (Xeraphins  13,882), 
fiere  was  a  revenue  of  about  £;^500  (Xeraphins  70,000),  chiefly  from 
ixes  on  foreign  merchants,  shroffage  and  brokerage,  excise  duties  on 
^pium  tobacco  and  spirits,  and  the  tribute  of  Upper  Cheul.^  The 
Inances  were  not  flourishing.  The  Upper  Cheul  tribute  of  £460 
tR^.  4650)  was  badly  paid.  The  Moghals  had  taken  most  of  the 
cingdorn  of  the  Malik,  that  is,  of  Malik  Ambar  the  Alimadnagar 
minister,  and  as  the  Cheul  people  had  revolted,  there  was  no  one  from 
srhom  the  Portuguese  could  recover  their  tribute.  The  other  revenues 
pere  also  failing  ;  trade  was  declining  and  the  Dutch  were  masters  of 
lie  8ea»  It  was  proposed  to  introduce  fresh  customs  rates  estimated 
jieM  a  yearly  revenue  of  £1250  (Xeraphins  25,000).  This  after 
laetiug  £694  (Xeraphins  13,882),  the  cost  of  Cheul  and  of  the  Korlai 
jar rison,  would  leave  a  balance  of  £13do  (Xeraphins  27,716)  to  be 
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^  The  deUllj  of  the  cnat  were  :  tbe  Captain  rcceivins^  about  Ra.  600  (Xeraphtna  1333) 

ft  year  ;  the  factor  Rsr.  160  {XeraphioB  333)  ;  tbe  fnctors  clerk  Rs.  SOiXoraphioa  K^O) ; 

the  jiulg€!  or  oitrit/or  Ra.  160  (Xeraphiua  333) ;  the  police  superintendent  or   atkaitH 

,  25   (Xeraphina   50)  ;  the  master  of  the  watch  Ks.  30  (Xeraphins  riO);  the   police 

lasiitrate  or  meirinho  Ra- 25    (Xeraphins  50) ;  tbe  jailor  Rs.  54  (Xeraphins  68)  pay 

D<r  Ra.  8  (Xenhphins  15)  for  oil ;  the  porter  Hs,  26  ( Xcraj-ilnna  52| ;  tlie  constahlti  of  tbe 

i>rt  K«.  50  (XtirapliitiB  100);  and  six  born Lardi era  on  Ke.  2  (Xempliins  4)  e'^ch   a  tnooth* 

fsuliordi  nates  there  wore  the   captaiLs  udii'  and  eight  pfonn^  tbe  /i^ijt  getting  Hs,  14 

"■    '  ■    \   nt/>A</w),  and  tbepeona  8  as,  (Xeraphin  11      '^  ^  h  cost  of 

J18  132) ;  two  t<jrr'h- bearers  each  at  hcu,  (  njd  otie 

lor  riiting  to  Its.  32  ^Xeraphins  64)  a  year  ;   l^  :     ,.  ..•irRe.  1 

Xeraphins  2>  a  month  and  four  peoufi  and  aforch  bearer  on  b  oji.  (X«raphin  I)  a  month 
nd  the  torcli*l»e»rer'*  15  manM  of  oil  ;  twelve  inesaeagers,  six  of  tlic  police  aupermten* 
ent's  and  nix  of  tho  police  magistrate's,  on  S  a».  (Xeraphin  1)  a  month. 
These  siima  bave  been  turne<i  from  reis,  larinet,  and   xeraphins  into  nipees  on  the 
'      ■      One  rupee  equals  two  jf^'njpAirtJ^j  one  '  .    i.^i,.  -  ^(>,*,  and 

90  iwiM.   That  is,  a  rupwcfquaU  twi»  *40  nijL 

luh  occur  in  these  accounts  are  a  pi <Jr         ^  ^     :  that  it 

I  rfrnphin  j  a  gold  pmUto  equal  to  four  iiivoT  padao*^  that  is  to  two  rupt'fi,  and  a 
'  also  equal  to  two  ryprrjk.  These  seem  to  be  the  vnluc^  of  tbe  different  coins  ott 
aeh  Boocarro  in  1G34  nnd  his  editor  in  18(>ti  bu^ed  their  calculations.  But  the 
suits  are  not  more  than  rough  approximafiona  as  most  of  the  coins  varied  in 
ntue  at  iliflTerent  times  and  in  different  places^  at  the  same  time,  Dr,  G.  Da  Cianha. 
*  The  details  are  :  to  the  sei^en  ndigious  buildings  inside  the  walla^  the  Cathedral 
2«iOj  the  House  of  Mercy  Ri.  283,  th|  King's  bn«pital  Ra.  333,  the  JesuiVa 
8.420,  the  Augustiuiana  Ra.  250,  the  Franciac&n's  Rs.  185,  and  the  DomitdcaD's 
0.  513,  To  the  three  churches  without  the  walU,  Ra.  132  ;  St.  John's  Rs.  60,  St. 
6hastJaii*s  Rs.  60,  and  Hje  Mother  of  God  lis.  12, 

I  *  Thw  det^iils  were  :  from  Onnoz  and  Cambay  merchants  Rs*  1400  {Paiahje^  700)* 

''       1120  (Patakof.*  560)»    markets  J^Ja,  C70  (Pa//ijto<'v»  335),  brokerage  and 

Rs.  6<>00   {PcUakoi^a  3300),    tobacco    Ka,  J9.2>S  {Pninhft^i   9613).  opirits 

,_  ^   \Paiako^9  1000)»  and  tribute  from   Upper  Cheul  R«.46o0  {Larinu  2S,000)» 

fChroa  deTia.  IV.  17-21. 
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Chapter  XIV.      sent  to  Goa.^    Unlike  the  Portuguese  of  Daman  and  Bassein,  whosf 
Places  oflnterest.  ^^^l**^^  ^^^^  almost  all  in  land,  the  Portuguese  of  Cheul  lived  by  trad< 
and  shipping.     The  chief  ports  to  which  the  vessels  of  Gheul  tradec 
Cheul,  were,  besidesthe  Portuguese  settlements,  Cambay  in  Gujardt,  JMaskal 

History,  g^jj^j  Basrah  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mozambique  in  East  Africa,  Manilli 

in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  wen 
tine  gold-bordered  Deccan  cloth  for  which  there  was  much  demanc 
in  Persia,  glass  l>eads,  iron,  silk,  rice,  wheat  and  vegetables.^  As  fai 
as  weather  went  their  small  trading  craft  or  row-boats  might  have 
traded  with  Cambay  at  any  time  during  the  fair  season.  But  the  sec 
w^as  so  infested  by  pirates  that  Cheul  vessels  never  sailed  except 
in  large  companies  and  under  the  escort  of  ships-of-war.  They  did 
not  make  more  than  two  voyages  in  the  season.  To  Cambay  they 
took  cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  all  the  othei 
drugs  of  the  south,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  nuice,  besides  sucl 
Chinese  products  as  jpao  the  great  baml:x)0,  porcelain,  and  tutenag, 
From  Cambay  they  brought  cotton  cloth,  opium,  and  indigo 
They  also  traded  with  Maskat  and  Basra,  leaving  Cheul  a1 
any  time  between  October  and  the  end  of  April,  and  retuminfl 
generally  iu  September  and  October,  or  in  March  April  and  May? 
The  vessels  were  pinnaces  or  patajos  and  galliots.  They  took  rice 
Cambay  cloth,  cocoanuts  and  cocoa  kernels,  and  brought  horses 
almonds,  and  dates.  To  Mozambique  a  pinnace  went  every  January 
laden  w^ith  Cambay  cloth,  black  kanakins,  and  a  great  quantity  oi 
glass  beads  from  the  Deccan  or  B^a  Ghdt.  It  brought  back  ivory 
gold,  and  Kafir  slaves.  The  export  of  glass  beads  yielded  a  higl 
profit  and  was  a  monopoly  of  the  captain  of  Cheul.  To  Chini 
there  went  Cambay  clotn,  linen,  almonds  and  raisins  from  Maskat 
frankincense,  and  purho*  a  Cambay  wood  that  served  for  man\ 
purposes,  and  to  Manilla,  besides  the  articles  sent  to  China  mucl 
wheat  flour  and  iron.  This  iron  came  in  large  quantities  to  Cheul 
from  the  Deccan.  It  was  so  thick  that  it  served  for  heavy  articles 
such  as  anchors,  the  small  guns  called  falcons,  and  for  nails.  The 
time  for  starting  for  Manilla  and  China  was  between  the  end  ol 
March  and  the  end  of  May.^ 

1 0  Chron.  dc  Tis.  IV.  ,^5.  »  0  Chron.  de  Tis.  IH.  221. 

'  This  19  for  Danian  which  he  says  is  the  same  as  Cheul.   O  Chron.  de  Tis.  III.  196. 

*  Pucho,  better  known  as  Putchuk,  is  the  fragrant  root  of  the  Aucklandia  costua 
which  is  cxi>orted  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  China,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gnlf  where  it  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  as  incense.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Kdshmix 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Kostus  (Sanskrit  Kunhla).  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  247)  calls  it  by  that  name  and  notices  that  it  was  exported 
both  from  Barbankon  on  the  Indus  and  through  Ujjain  from  Barygaza  or  Broach. 
(McCrindlo's  Periplus,  20,  122).  It  probably  went  to  Rome  as  both  Propertiua 
(B.C.  51)  and  Horace  (B.C.  651  •B.o.  S)  notice  kostus  as  a  valuable  incense  (Balfour's 
Encyclopedia  of  India,  IV.  739).  In  15S3  Linschot  (Navigation,  1H5)  identities 
pucho  witli  kostus  and  notices  that  pvcho  is  a  Malay  word.  He  says  that  it  came  to 
Cambay  from  Si  tor  and  MAndor,  apparently  Chitor  and  MAndu  in  MAlwa,  where  it 
was  proliably  brought,  as  to  Ujjain  in  earlier  times,  from  KAshmir  and  the  Indus  valley. 
Prom  Cambay  it  was  exported  to  Malacca  and  China.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Milbum  (Oriental  Commerce,  I.  290)  notices  putchuk  as  an  article  sent  in 
large  quantities  from  Western  India  to  China.  Putchuk  is  still  exported  from 
Kardchi  and  Bombay,  and  the  e3n)ort  from  Calcutta  averages  about  £1500  a  year. 
The  plant,  Aucklancliacostus,  of  whichmftrAoorpt/^^'/toilis  the  root,  has  been  identified 
by  Drs.  Boyle  and  Falconer.  Balfour  s  Encyclopsedia,  IV.  738-739;  Yule's  Marco 
Polo,  II.  332.    See  Appendix.  s  o  Chron.  do  Tis.  IV.  33. 
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Upper  Cheul,  on  the  mainland  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  east      Chapter  XI 
of  Portuguese  Cheul,  was  a  city  of  the   Moors  without  walls  or  pieces  oFlat 
artifications.     There  were  about  3000  fighting  men,  many  of  them 
loors.     The  chief  craftsmen  were   silk-weavers  who  made  silks  of  CHsoii, 

all  kinds.     There  were  also  cabinet  makers  and  makers  of  inlaid  ^fi<*<on^ 

rork.* 

Shortly  after  this  (1636)»  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
le  king  of  Bijdpur^  the  Moghai  Emperor  handed  over  all  the 
■  Ahmadnagar  possessions  in  the  Konkan.  Upper  Cheul  did  not  long 
^^^main  under  Bijapur,  About  ten  years  later  (164B)  Shivdji  overran 
^Hhe  Konkan,  and  though  in  1 655  he  had  to  give  up  his  conquests,  he 
^Hoon  recovered  them,  and  by  1672  had  reduced  MusaJraAn  Cheul  to 
^Tuin  and  finally  taken  possession  of  it*  Meanwhile,  by  the  decay  of 
Portuguese  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  English  at  Bombay 
[1666),  Portuguese  Cheul  had  lost  almost  all  its  trade  and  wealth.  In 
1674  Oxenden,  the  English  ambassa<.lor  t<:»  Shivdji  at  Rdygad,  stopped 
at  Cheul,  but  as  he  arrived  during  the  night  he  could  not  enter  the 
"Portuguese  city  as  the  gates  were  shut  and  a  watch  set.  He  passed 
"^e  night  in  the  small  church  of  St.  Sebastian's  in  the  suburbs.  Next 
fternoon  about  three  he  went  to  Upper  Cheul,  a  town  belonging  to 
iie  R4ja,  that  is,  to  Shivdji.  In  former  times  this  city  hadoeen  a 
reat  mart  of  all  Deccan  commodities,  but  it  was  tcjtally  ruined  in  the 
ite  wars  Vx'twixt  the  Mogbalsand  Sliivfiji  whose  arms  hml  plundered 
and  laid  it  wast^.  Still  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Mardtha  Subhedar,  a 
erson  of  quality,  who  commanded  Ndgothna,  Pen,  Thai,  and  the 
ther  countries  opposite  Bombay.^  As  late  as  1668  the  weavers  of 
3heul  are  mentioned  as  making  5000  pieces  of  taffufiei*  a  year.* 
The  want  of  security  at  Cheul  was  of  great  advantage  to  Bombay. 
"Sfforts  were  made  to  induce  the  silk-weavers  and  the  other  skilled 
raftsmen  of  Cheul  to  settle  in  Bombay  ;  the  first  street  in  Bombay 
was  built  to  receive  them ;  and  their  descendants  of  several  castes, 
coppersmiths,  weavers,  and  carpenters  are  still  In  Bombay,  known  aa 
vhevulis,  thus  preserving  the  correct  name  of  their  old  home.  In 
1681,  Upper  Cheul  was  pillaged  by  the  Sidi,  and  Sambhitji,  enraged 
the  PoHuguese  had  made  no  efibrt  to  stop  him,  attacked 
Portuguese  Cheul,  but  was   powerles-  i  its  strong   guns   and 

walls.^     In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  th*      >         ua  fleet,  the  Portuguese 
icceeded  in  landing  reinforcements,  and,  on   Decern l>er  24th  UJ83, 
ibhdji  ha*!  to  raise  the  siege.     In  1694  some  of  the  Portuguese 
rero  driven   out  of  the  open  coimtry  by  the  Moghai  army,  and 
ed    to    seek    shelter    in  CheuL     It    was  enclosed     by    good 
rails  and     other  works  and    furnished    with  excellent   cannon, 
but  it  had  lost  its  trade  and  was  miserably  poor.®    In  spite  of  ita 


lOl-'Krnn     rU  Tw.  IV.  35. 

^  11  ^  History ,  5eS.  Id  1666  Tlilyeiiot  (Vo^m,  V.  248-9)  cIe9crib«B  Qieal 

as  h:  t  but  very  safe,  islicUen?fl  from  evei-y  kma  of  weAther.     The  Uxwawtm 

:  ilislendeU  by  a  strong  citA^el  on  the  top  of  a  hiU  caUed  by  the  Knropeftni 
r  CiauL     0|^ilby'«  (AtlM,  V.  243^  nc<*ouiit  (1670)  i«  Uken  from  VjurUieciyi 
|j,  WHO  *1ci9cri1>eJ  jt   as  a  >.•  '  '     4  cverythiiig  except  raiaiiis,  nuts,  and 

atgj  and  with  numerous  I  bcraca* 

yer'»  New  Account,  77.  .  -^  -  :.,.i..ils,  II.  24L       •  Bruce*a  Annals,  IL  60. 

^  Hamilton'B  New  Acooimt^  L  ^43.  and  UumeiU  CKren  ( 16{^}  in  Churchill's  Voyagt*, 
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Chapter  XIV.     poverty,   the    constant    dan<^er  of    a  Mar^tha  attack  forced  the 
IfliSMoflntAreft    ^^'t^ig^^s®  ^  strengthen    their  fortifications    and    maintain    an 
efficient  garrison.     The  reiwrt  of  Andre  Kilwiro  Coutinho,  who  in 
Cheul.  1728  made  an  official  inspection  of   Portuguese  Cheul,  shows  that 

Hidorif,  since  1634  the  fortifications  had  been  so  improved  as  to  be  practically 

rebuilt,  and,  except  that  the  sea  had  caused  some  damage  to  the 
west  face,  the  works  were  in  excellent  order.  Cheul  was  the  most 
considerable  fort  in  the  province  of  the  north.  In  shape  it  was 
fifteen-sided  and  had  eleven  bastions  and  four  outworks.  It  was 
armed  by  fifty-eight  three  to  forty  pounder  guns  besides  peflreiroa 
which  threw  stone  shot.  The  garrison  consisted  of  three  companies 
of  sixty-two  men  each.  These  were  nominally  soldiers  but  there 
were  many  fishing  Iwat  captains,  palm-tappers,  and  artillery  who 
were  paid  Rs.  2  (Xeraphins  4)  a  month  ami  ranked  as  soldiers.  The 
rich  well-peopled  suburb  to  the  north  of  the  town-wall  had  been 
strengthened  by  an  outwork,  armed  with  nineteen  guns  and 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  same  style  of  men  as  the  fort 
garrison.  There  were  also  234  Bhandari  or  palm-tapper  soldiers, 
deserving  men  who  had  shown  the  greatest  braverj'  in  the  late  war 
with  Angria.^ 

When  Bassein  fell  to  the  Mardthd^s  in  1739  the  Poi-tuguese  were 
unable  to  hold  Cheul.  They  ottered  Cheul  and  Korlai  fort  to  the 
English,  who,  though  they  had  been  unfriendly  before  the  siege  of 
Bassein,  had  helped  the  Portuguese  with  money  during  the  siege,  and, 
at  considerable  expense,  had  maintained  the  Bassein  garrison  during 
the  rains  of  1739  in  Bombay.  The  English  had  no  troops  to  garrison 
Cheul,  but  they  accepted  the  Portuguese  otfer,  trusting  by  the  cession 
of  those  places  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Mardthas,  and  hoping  to 
be  able  to  arrange  terms  between  the  Mardtluis  and  the  Poi-tuguese. 
The  Portuguese  placed  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  though  the  Mardthds  were  exacting  and  overbearing  and 
demanded  extreme  concessions,  it  was  arranged,  mainly  through  the 
eflTorts  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  representative  Captain  Inchbird, 
that  the  Mardthits  sliould  leave  the  Ooa  district  of  Sdlsette,  and  that, 
till  they  left,  Cheul  should  be  held  by  the  Portuguese.  The  aitides 
of  peace  w^ere  signed  on  the  14th  of  October  1740,  and  Cheul  was 
finally  given  over  to  the  Marathas  in  November,  when  all  Christians 
.  who  could  affbnl  to  move  went  to  Goa.^ 

Under  tlie  Mardthds,  Cheul  in  no  way  regained  its  former 
importance.  In  1750  Tieffenthaler  calls  itTschaul  and  notices  it  as 
a  city  and  fortress  once  Portuguese,  that  went  to  the  Mardthds  in 
1739.*  Alx)ut  the  same  thne  Grose  notices  that  there  was  a  Dutch 
factory  at  Cheul.*  In  April  1 777  a  French  ship  came  to  Cheul  with 
Chevalier  de  St.  Lubin.  He  received  a  handsome  escort  and  went  to 
Poona  whei'e  he  was  well  treated.  The  ship's  loading,  consisting  of 
artillery,  fire-arms,  copper,  and  cjoth,  w^as  landed  at  Cheul,  and  the 

IV.  200.  Hamilton  notices  that  it  had  formerly  been  a  noted  place  of  trade 
eflpecially  for  fine  embroidered  quilts. 

^  O  Chron.  do  Tie.  (1866),  I.  35.  69. 

"Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  IV.  8?- 88;  Da  Cunha'a  Chaul  and  Baaaein,  71  ; 
Low's  IndianNavy,  I.  112. 

*  DMcription  UiBtoriqiie  et  Geographique  de  I'lnde,  I.  412.  *  Voyage,  I.  305. 
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french  were  allowed  froo  use  of  the  port.^    In  1778  (19th  January)      Chapter 
It  \\'m  fuither  agreed  that  the  Frencli  should  hold  Cheul,  that  they  places  of  Int 
ai^ht  the  better  mtroduce  troops  and  artillery.*     Even  as  late  as 
[781    Upper  Cheul  is  called   a  considerable  seaport,**    and  in  1786 
legotiatiunii  were  renewed  for  its  transfer  to  the  French.* 

Upper  and  Lower  Cheul ,  or  aa  they  are  more   often  called  Cheul         Paeriiiiiiei 
MiA  Revdaudaj  are  among  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  places 
in  the  diBtrict,     They  lie  close  togetb^r  on  the  coast,  on  the  north 
Dr  right  bank  of  the  Roha  or  Kundalika  river,     iTiey  are  bounded 
iy  a  broken  range  oi  low  hills  on  the  north -ea^t,  by  the  sea  on  the 

"westi  and  by  the  Roha  river  on  the  south  and  south -east.     Almost 

_th6  whole  of  Cheul  and  Revdanda,  which  stretches  towards  th© 
>oth-wegt  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  is  a  great  shady  palm 
frove.  It  is  beautifully  wooded  and  well  watered,  with  a  row  of 
ponds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and,  in  the  palm  gardens,  numerous 
rells  worked  by  Persian  wheels.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
bxtreme  west  of  the  Revdanda  shore  a  short  creek  runs  north  from 

'the    Roha   river,  and   forms   a  salt  swamp^   thickly  covered   with 
mangrove  bushes,  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  half  a  mile  long,  and 

seamed  by  one  or  two  winding   muddy  channels.     This  creek  or 
%\t  swamp  divides  Cheul  into  two  parts.  Upper  or  Old  Cheul  on  the 
BSt  and   Lower  or   Portuguese  Cheal  on    the   west.      Lower   or 
%ese  Cheul,  the  point  that  runs  to  the  south-west  between  the 
^p  and  the  sea,  is  now  generally  known  as  Beydanda* 

Cheul  can  he  reached  either  by  land  from  Alibag  or  by  sea. 
The  begiuning  of  the  seven  miles  of  land  journey  from  Alibag  is  made 
rofjblesume  by  the  Alibag  creek,  but  beyond  the  creek  most  of  the 
ray  lies  through  shady  palm  groves,  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the 
[>ast.  Approaching  Cheul  by  sea,  to  the  south  of  Alibag  there 
lltretches  on  the  left  aline  of  white  sand  with  a  deep  friuge  of  palms, 
Ind  behind  the  pulms  a  broken  range  of  low  bare  hilla  roughl}^  lying 
st  and  west*  At  the  west  end  of  the  hill  top  (i'2S)  a  cluster  of  treea 
darki  the  site  of  some  old  Musalinan  buildings ;  and,  to  the  east,  the 
j^ighest  point  {^53),  is  crowned  by  the  shrine  of  Dattdtraya,  and  the 
riiite  temple  of  Hingl^j  shines  half  up  the  south-east  face.  To  the 
5Uth,  from  the  sea,  rises  the  square  fortified  top  of  Korle  rock 
271)  stretching  in  front  of  the  river  mouth,  and  sheltering  it  from 
Duth-west  storms.  Neai*ing  the  Roha  river,  on  the  left,  two  lines  of 
iiigh  stone  walls  mark  the  north  and  west  faces  of  the  great  fort  o£ 
Portuguese  or  Lower  Cheul,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Agar  Kot  or 
Palm  Garden  fort.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  a  mass  of 
palm  tops  from  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  west  face,  rises 
^great  seven*storied  rower   of  ,St.  Barbara's,  the  fortified  church 


»  Account  of  Bombivy  (1781).  116,  120.         . 

>  Acc!ouiit  of  Bambay,  143.  In  Bombay  much  uneuineia  was  caused  hy  thia  o^anoa 
J  Cbeul  to  the  French.  That  the  treaty  was  no  ligbt  affidr  appears  from  N^na 
iadnaris'  letter  iliated  IJltb  May  1778,  m  which  he  pr<»care(l  the  French  albance  *  to 
'fih  ^    n    who  had  rai»ed  an  insolent  head  and  whose    measure  of  id  justice 

If  I  Lubin  was   promised  an  estate  in  the  Deccan,  and  tho  French  were 

J  1 20  UkhA)  »nd  10  sbipa,  and,  if  they  attacked  Bombay,  £200,000  cnor^. 
[Bombay,  163,  16d. 
;  i^  Bombay,  23.  « Oraiit  Ihira  Mar^thia,  399. 
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of  the  Franciscans*  Near  the  north-west  comw 
graj  mound  of  sea  sand  is  heaped  to  the  battlements  by  the  stro 
northerly  breezes  of  the  dry  season*  The  west  wall  is  trenched 
the  sea  near  the  north-west  cornerj  and  again  near  the  centre 
St.  Barbara's  tower.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  channel  keei: 
to  the  right  close  under  Korle,  which  with  steep  bare  sides  rises 
the  aouthj  its  narrow  northern  slope  being  flanked  with  walls 
crossed  by  three  lines  of  fortifications  between  the  sea  and  the  central 
fortified  top.  Beyond  Korle  rock  lies  a  low  belt  of  rice  and  palm 
land  in  which  is  hid  the  Christian  village  of  Korle.  Behind  Korlr 
village  the  Janjira  hills  rise  ov^er  800  feet  from  the  river  bank  stec 
and  richly  wooded.  The  river  moQth  at  first  stretches  to  the  i 
east,  it  then  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  again  winds  to  the  < 
east,  passing  out  of  sight  behind  the  Janjira  and  Roha  hills.  In 
of  the  south  face  of  the  Revdanda  fort  stretches  a  bank  of  bro^f 
8and  covered  above  high  tide  with  sand,  bind-weed  Heremit 
arenariuB,  and  low  bushes.  Above  the  bushes  runs  the  long  som 
fooe  of  the  fort  wall  covered,  in  many  places,  with  figs  and  oth^ 
climbing  shrubs.  Near  the  centre,  the  Sea  Gate  is  hid  by  a  lar 
banyan  tree,  behind  which  to  the  right  rise  the  massive  ruins 
the  citadel  or  Cheul  castle.  Further  east  outside  of  the  wall  is  th 
tiled  roof  of  the  Customs  House.  Moat  of  the  larger  fishing 
trading  craft  are  drawn  close  to  the  beach,  round  the  point  of  i 
which  forms  the  western  bank  of  the  Cheul  swamp. 

Except  the  Portuguese  ruins  in  Revdanda  or  Lower  Cheul; 
Musalman  mosque,  baths,  and  castle  of  Rdjkot  in  old  or  Dppd 
Cheul;  and  the  Buddhist  caves  in  the  south  and  south-west  rac^ 
of  the  Chenl  hills,  for  so  historic  a  place,  Cheul  has  few  objects  i 
interest.  The  scantiness  of  old  remains  is  due  to  three  cans 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  probably  of  timber  and  have  disappeareJ 
The  old  stone  Hindu  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  tl 
Musalmdns  in  Upper  Cheul  and  by  the  Portuguese  in  Lower  Cheul^ 
and  in  both  cases  the  modem  buildings  are  so  overlaid  with  morta 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  even  the  fragments  of  the  old^ 
masonry.  The  third  reason  is  that  Chenl,  though  a  leading  centre^ 
of  trade,  was  generally,  as  described  by  Barbosa  (about  1514),  o^ 
emporium  or  fair  rather  than  a  capital.  Still,  though  its  remains  afl 
neither  numerous  nor  important,  the  sea  and  the  sandy  beach,  tB^ 
winding  palm-fringed  river,  Korle  rock,  and  the  wooded  Janjira  hilU 
are  so  beautiful,  and  the  palm  groves  and  gardens  are  so  fresh,  co<j1 
and  shady,  that  two  or  three  days  pass  pleasantly  in  and  near  Cheul. 

The  first  afternoon,  for  they  look  best  in  the  afternoon  light 
and  the  afternoon  breeze,  may  be  spent  among  the  ruins  and  palm 
groves  within  the  walls  of  Revdanda  or  Portuguese  CheuL  The 
greater  part  of  the  next  day  may  be  passed  among  the  woods  and 
ruins  of  Upper  Cheul,  and  in  visiting  the  Buddhist  caves  in  the  hill 
beyond  and  the  old  Someshvar  temple  and  the  Dancing  Giii| 
Mosque  about  two  miles  further  to  the  north  ;  in  the  afternoon f 
^ait   by  boat  may  be  made  to  Korle  fort.     A  third   morning  may  1 

g*ven  to  the  north  and  west  .end  of  the  Cheul  hills,  and  to  sob 
indu  memorial  stones  and  Maaalm^  remains  in  the  woods  to  tl| 
north  of  Bevdand&w 
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ITie  walla  of  tbe  Portuguese  or  Agar  Fort  have  a  circuit  of  one  and  Chapte 
a  half  miles  and  an  average  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  a  parapet  Yl^ees  oflal 
about  twelve  feet  broad  and  a  curtain  wall  about  six  feet  high.  They 
enclose  a  fifteen-sided  space  about  220  yarda  from  north  to  south 
and  380  yards  from  east  to  west.  There  are  two  double  gateways, 
the  Land  Gat«  on  the  north  and  the  Sea  Gate  on  the  south*  A  third 
gate  has  lately  been  added  by  opening  a  passage  for  the  Alib^g  road 
through  the  north  wall.  Besides  the  curtain  wall  which  is  pierced 
"  >r  musketry,  there  are  the  remains  of  nine  semicircular  towers,  and, 
the  north  or  land  face,  there  are  two  large  comer  towers  and  two 
Bat  outworks  about  thirty  feet  high  which  flank  the  north  or 
[jand  Gateway.* 

Aa  rulers  of  the  sea  the  Portuguese  had  little  to  fear  from  an 
Ittack  on  the  west  or  south.     The  walls  and  towers  along  those  two 
esj  except  at  the  south  entrance  gate,  are  therefor©  of  no  great 
angth.     And  as  the  oast  is  sheltered  by  the  salt  marshy  on  this 
ide  also  no  very  massive  fortifications  were  required.     It  was  from 
Uic  north  that  an  enemy  must  attack  Portuguese  CheuL     To  protect 
_the   north  side  a  great  moat,  about  seven  feet  deep  and  seventeen 
aces  wide,  was   dug  across  from  the  sea  to  the  north-west  corner 
the  Cheul  creek ;  two  massive  comer  towers  strengthened  the 
st  and  west  ends  of  the  north  wall ;  and  two  great  works,  parallel 
I  the  north  wall^  flanked  the  north  or  Land  Gateway, 

Though  the  dates  of  the  building  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Ditifications  of  Cheul  are  not  all  known,  inscriptions  and  other 
Records  show  that  the  building  extended  over  moi^  than  200  yeara, 
from  about  1520  to  1721,  The  earliest  piece  of  work  was  the 
jfyiug  of  the  factory  or  citadel  between  1521  and  1524.  The 
kext  was  tho  building  of  the  fortified  religious  houses  of  the 
ninciscauft  in  153  4  and  of  the  Dominicans  in  1549,  Then  followed 
be  fortifications  along  the  south  beach  in  1577.  The  south-east 
[>mer  of  the  wall  was  completed  some  time  between  1 625  when  the 
Jathedral  was  outside  of  the  wall,  and  16S4  when  it  was  inside  of  the 
fall.  In  December  1634  Antonio  Bocarro,  the  King's  Chronicler, 
lescribed^  the  walls  as  containing  nine  bastions,  Sara  Pedro,  Santa 
Uruz,  Sam  Paulo,  Sanctiago,  an  unnamed  bastion  facing  Sam  Paulo, 
Sam  Dinis,  Sam  Francisco,  Sam  Domingos,  and  a  bastion  over  the 
Pazados  or  Married  Men's  Gate.  Sam  Pedro,  over  the  river,  had  a 
sirge  gun  called  a  camel  and  a  pedrciTo  winch  threw  stone  ballB 
Sleighing  eightoen  pounds;  Santa  Cruz  had  no  gims  and  was  being 
lied  with  sand  ;  S*  Paulo  had  no  guns  and  was  being  filled  with  sand  : 
^tiago  had  a  gun  which  threw  sixty -five  pound  iron  shot  and  a 
imel  which  threw  eighteen  pound  stone  shot.  This  bastion  had  a 
edonbt  [rtwez]  armed  with  one  iron  piece.  Another  bastion  in  front 
S.  Paulo  had  a  brass  colubrina  coated  inside  with  iron^  which 
brew  balls  of  sixteen  pounds.  This  bastion  had  two  redonbts,  one 
'  ■  V  commanded  the* ground  towards  Sanetiago,  the  other  covering 
aicing  ?)  the  great  gate.  It  had  two  places  from  which  bombards 
^ere  thrown  in  one  of  which  was  a  brom&e  piece.     S.  Dinis,  the  next 
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''inr.      baetion^  had  no  artillery,  but  in  a  redoubt  facing  the  sea  shore 
t  oflikterest.  ^^  ^^^^  pedreiro  which  threw  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  weight*    Thol 
baatiou  Sam  Franciaco  which  faced  the  sea  had  three  metal  pieces  J 
an  eagle  thi*owing  balls  of  forty  pounds,  a  fifty-pounder  canuoa-1 
(called  a  reforced  cannon),  and  a  fifty  pounder  lion,  all  throwing 
iron  balls.     The  next   bastion   S,  Domingos  had  no  pieces.     The. 
bastion  over  the  Married  Man's  Gate  or  Cazados  had  a  c^nnoitl 
which  threw  twenty-four  pound  iron  shot.     Lastly  in  the  landinj^ 
phirCe  near  the  Cathedral  were  two  fourteen-pound  guna     Thesal 
thirteen  guns   were    all   uncovered,      Dom    Martim  Al^ongo    had| 
carried  many  of  the  guns  to  Malacca  and  the  blanks  were  neve 
filled.     The  walls  were   much   under-armed.      They  were  in 
charge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  additions  seem  to  have  been  lately  mad 
as   the   city  wall  is    said  to  enclose   the  Cathedral,  which,  miic 
years  before,  Delia  Yalle  noticed  was  outside  of  the  walls, 
walla  were  higher  on  the  land  side,  that  is  to  the  north  where  the 
was  the  risk  of  attack,  than  either  on  the  sea  side,  the  west,  or 
the  river  side,  the  south  and  east.     The   height  of  the  land  wa 
Taried  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty^two  feet  {4i  to  5  brasses  of 
palms  each), and  that  of  the  sea  and  river  walls  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  feet  (3 -3 J  brasses).     The  wall  was  topped  bv  between  fiveancT 
seven  feet  of  parapet.    The  thickness  of  the  waifs  varied  fi'om  ten 
feet  at  the  base  to  six  feet  across  the  top*     There  was  no  diteli 
because  there  were  large  suburbs  which  could  defend  themselvciiJ 
The  form  of  the  bastions  varied  and  was  not  very  perfect. 

After  1634  much  was  done    to    improve    and    strengthen   the 
fortifications.     The  north  gate  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  \6Sb  andj 
1636  J  the  south  gate  was  repaired  in  1638  ;  a  small  outwork  wa 
raised  in  £i*ont  of  the  south  gate  about  1656  ;  aud  the  great  northH 
west  tower  was  built  in  1688.     Several  other  additions  were  mad©j| 
including  the  great  outworks  at  the  north-east  and  the  north-weslj 
corners  of  the  wall  and  on  each  side  of  the  north  gate,     The  nortl 
wall  was  protected  by  a  great  moat  and  the  north  suburb  was  secured 
by  a  strong  outwork.     When  and  by  whom  these  additions  wer 
made  is  not  known.     Probably  some  of  them,  like  the  noilh  gate, 
were  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  about  1636,  when  Upper  Cheul  pjtssed 
from  friendly  Ahmadnagar    to    hostile    Bijapur.      Other  changosj 
perhaps  date,  like  part  of  the  north-west  tower,  from  1688,  when  the 
Marathds  were  supreme  on  land  and  most  dangerous  rivals  to  the 
Portuguese  at  sea.     Additions  to  the  north-west  comer  were  made  as 
late  as  1721.     The  fortifications  as  they  now  stand  were  completedJ 
some  time  before  1728.   On  the  fifth  of  December  of  that  year  AudroH 
Ribeiro  Coutinho,  who  was  sent  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  - 
examine  their  forts,  described  the    walls  as  they  are  now.     The 
fortress  had  been  rebuilt  in  modem  style.     It  was  fifteen-sided,  the 
corners  fortified  by  eleven  bastions  and  four  redoubts,  armed  with 
fifty-eight  three  to    forty    pounders   besides  pedreiros    or  stono- 
shot  guns.     Though  the  fortifications  were  in  good  order  the  sea 
was  damaging  the  west  wall.      Between  Sam  Jaciuto  and  Saw 
Luiz,  apparently  two  bastions  act  the  north-west  comer  which  hadl 
been  added  since  1634,  the  walls  were  in  need  of  repair;  the  ditch  I 
probably  on  the  north*we8t  was  in  places  filled  with  sand^   and] 
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required  an  outwork  or  stockade  on  the  sea  side  to  prevent  further 
en  crouch  iti  en  t.* 

In  examining  the  remains  of  Portuguese  Cheul  from  the  south  or 

lea  gateway,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  a  small  ruined  outwork 

front  of  the  walls.     At  the  south-east  comer  of  this  low  wall,  on 

a  slab  about  4'  S"  by  2'  3",  is  carved  the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  military 

liniform,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  a  rich  sash 

"  ir  baldric  over  a  coat  of  plaited  mail,  and,  on  his  head,  a  plumed 

lorion  or  open  helmet.     The  face  is  broken.     Under  the  figure  are 

the  letters  Eii  Rei  DoJoao1|Coabto,  that  is  the  King  Dam  Jo^o  the 

Fourth*     This  fixes  the  date  at  about   1656.^     On  the  right,  over 

the  fort  walls,  rises  the  massive  ruined  tower  of  Cheul  castle*     A 

w  paces  further  is  the  circular  arch  of  the  outer  gateway.     Over 

he  centre  of  the  arch,  is  a  slab  with  a  crown  and  armorial  bearings. 

Inside  of  the  outer  gate  the  entrance  turns  to  the  left  through  an 

oblong  space  enclosed  by  high  walls.     On  the  right  hand  wall  is  a 

slab  about  two  feet  three  inches  square,  with  a  coat  of  arms  of 

hree  stars  and  a  niace,  with  the  legend  Ave  Maria   Grmia  Pea, 

ipparenfcly  for  Ave  Maria  Gratia  Pima,   Hail  Mary  full  of  grace. 

lelow  this  coat  of  arms  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  the  whole  of 

e  fortification  along  the  beach  was  built  in  1577  when  Alexandre 

18  Souza  Freire  was  Captain  of  the  fort.^     The  arch  of  the  inner 

jateway,  like  all  other  arches  in  the  fort,  is  round.     Over  the  centre 

of  the  arch  are  carved  a  Maltese  cross,  and,  under  the  cross,  the  Royal 

'  rms  of  Portugal,  with  a  globe  about   two   feet  in  diameter  on  the 

isitor's)  left  symbolising  the  extent  of  Portugars  power,  and  on 

tie  right  three  tied  arrows  symbols  of  peace**     On  the  north  wall, 

ver  the  inner  face  of  the  second  gateway,  to  the  east  {visitor's  left) 

is  a  slab  (about  1'  6"  square)  with  a  broken  inscription  apparently 

stating  that  the  gate  was  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow.* 

On  the  right,  on  a  part  of  the  wall  which  has  since  been  destroyed, 

!lras  a  slab  with  an  inscription  stating  that  the  gate  was  repaired 
|n  IfitiS.**  Close  to  the  right  a  steep  paved  way  leads  about  fifteen 
feet  to  the  rampart  where  are  thre6  old  guns.  The  top  of  the  wall 
is  10'  6"  broad  and  has  a  five  feet  high  curtain  pierced  for  musketry 
it  intervals  of  about  six  feet.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  curtain 
from  the  outside  sand  is  about  22'  6*^.  From  the  top  of  the  wall 
I  can  be  soon  the  Alibag  road,  with  the  small  thatched  houses  of  Agar 
■^Eot  or  inner  Revdanda  on  either  side.  Except  the  large  ruined 
^Bpastle,  close  on  the  right,  all  the  remains  of  Portuguese  buildings 
r  are  hid  in  a  great  grove  of  cocoa  and  betel -palms,  mixed  with 
^^lantains  custard-apples  and  mangoes,  and,  at  intervals,  overtopped 
^Hy  hnge  banyan  and  pipal  trees. 
^^   Besides  by  the  winding  Alibdg  road,  the  fort  is  intersected  by 

>  O  Chxon.  de    Tu.  I.    (1866)  35,  52,     betaila  of  tha  bftstioiu  are  given  in  the 

•  A  rough  drawing  of  the  figure  is  given  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  (New  Series)  VII,  110. 
*The  PortQgues  runs,  Nakb  ad  1577  ISki^o  ||  Capttau-Amxadiiijdk  H  Sov3a  frsius^ 

^  ^TA  Fo  II  KtaKRZA  i  SKFteTO  (f  DAEST^FOKgrFICASAO  II  ADl*AAl>DAFaAlAHDLOBiAB. 

'  Da  Cunha'B  Chaul^  80. 

■  The  Portuguese  runa,  E^^ta  Pub taII  CoaRoaksJI  DobOvb  HFH  Sva. 

■TlieJ^ortuj|n«e  rujw,  N.usr  a  dkII  163S  SerbJ(  Dsncovl)  Ksta  Porta.     ^^^^ 
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iiapter  ZI7.  many  lanes  and  pathways,  and  is  divided  into  numerous  enclosures 
CM  oflnterest  ^7  irregular  lines  of  loose  stone  walls.  Each  enclosure  or  garden 
has  one  or  more  wells,  whose  water  is  raised  by  a  Persian  wheel, 
and  carried  along  masonry  channels.  About  thirty  yards  north 
of  the  Sea  Gate,  a  little  to  the  south  of  a  great  banyan  tree,  a 
path  to  the  right  leads  to  a  handsome  gateway,  over  which  is  a 
cross  and  under  the  cross  the  Royal  Arms  of  Portugal,  and,  in  niches 
on  either  side,  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  handsome 
gateway  gives  entrance  to  a  space  about  forty  paces  east  and  west 
by  fifty-six  paces  north  and  south,  enclosed  by  ruined  walls  about 
twenty-five  feet  high  which  rise  in  the  south-west  in  a  massive 
ruined  tower  about  fifty  feet  high.  This  walled  enclosure  is  the 
factory  of  Cheul,  built  in  1516  and  fortified  between  1521  and  1524, 
the  oldest  Portuguese  building  out  of  Goa.  It  is  known  as  the 
Chavkoni  Buruj  or  Four-cornered  Tower.  It  was  the  Captain's 
residence,  half  fortress  half  palace ;  and  included  a  jail,  which  is  still 
known  as  Turung,  the  Portuguese  tronkoj  now  a  common  Indian 
word. 
The  CcUkedral  Passing  back  through  the  castle  gateway,  a  path  to  the  east, 

along  the  north  wall  of  the  castle,  leads  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  fort.     Outside  of  the  east  end  of  the  castle,  much  overgrown 
with  trees,  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  church,  stretch   about   150 
yards  from  east  to  west.     The  nave  which  is  about  35  paces  long 
and  13  broad  is  enclosed  by  walls  about  30  feet  high.     No  trace  of 
the  roof  remains,  and  a  raised  water  channel  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  nave.    At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  chancels 
about  eight  paces  broad,  and  beyond  the  chancels  on  the  east  rises 
the  altar  a  mined  heap  in  a  space  about  twelve  yards  square.     These 
seem    to    be    the    ruins    of  the    cathedral  or    Matriz  of    Cheul. 
Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  that  the  Matriz  was  one  of  the  earliest  religious 
buildings  in  CheuL     It  dates  from  1534,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
famous  Franciscan  friar   Antonio  do  Porto,^   who  built  it  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  river  and  called  it  Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhora 
do  Mar,  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea.   It  was  at  first  a  small  church 
affiliated  to  St.  Barbara's,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Franciscans. 
Afterwards  it  was    separated  from    the   Franciscan   church,  was 
increased  in  size,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Matriz  or  See  of 
Cheul.     In  1623  Delia  Valle  notices  that  the  first  thing  he  saw  on 
landing  was  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  outside  the  walls  on  the 
sea  shore.     He  went  to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  which  was 
the  seat  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Vicar  who  had  lately  been  driven  from 
Ormuz.*     The  soutn-east  end  of  the  fortifications  were  completed 
before  1634,  as,  in  that  year,  the  Cathedral  is  described  as  within 
the  town  walL     In  1634  the  cathedral  staff  included  the  Vicar  of 
the  See  who  received  Rs.  33  (Xer.  66)  a  year ;  four  canons  each  paid 
Rs.  20  (Xer.  40) :  a  treasurer  on  •Rs.  10   (Xer.  20)  ;  two  choir  boys 
each  on  Rs.  32  (Xer.  64)  ;  and  a  beadle  on  Rs.  7  (Xer.  14).     The 


^  Several  details  about  the  Apostle  of  S^sette  are  given  in  the  Thtoa  Statistical 
Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  201, 460, 461  note  1. 
*  Vioggi  di  Pietro  Delia  Valle,  Venice  1667,  part  UL  183-136. 
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Rs.  62  (Xer.  124)  for  tBe  expenses  of  tlie  church  ;and 
Day  all  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  staff  were  given 
a  new  surplice  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  4  (Xer.  8).^ 

Close  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Cathedral  the  south-east  corDer  of  the 

fort  ends  in  a  round  tower  on  which  lies  an  old  gun.    About  150  paces 

north-east  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  eastern  tower,  with  two  old 

cjannon,  commands  a  Tiew  of  the  Revdanda  landing  to  the  south,  and, 

acrofis  the  mangrove  swamps  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  the 

Cheul  landing.     At  some  distance  west  from  the  east  wall  and  to  the 

north  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  ruined  fortification,  apparently  the  remains 

the  walls  which  were  built  round  the  castle  between  1521  and  1524, 

id  of  which  the  rest  was  perhaps  used  in  building  the  new  wall  in 

77  or  1638.     To  the  north  of  this  old  wall  is  a  building  with  a  round 

stem  doorway  surmounted  by  a  cross.     The  building  is  plain  and 

large  side  windows*     It  has  a  vaulted  roof,  and  is  full  of  stones 

rubbish  as  if  of  a  ruined  upper  storey*     The  people  call  it  the 

Kathi  or  granary*     But  its  large  windows  show  that  it  was  not  a 

granary,  and  the  cross  over  the  door  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a 

religious  building.     It  seems  probable   that  it    was   the  House  of 

"~ercy    or  Misericordia.    Dr*    Da  Cunha    mentions  that  Hospitals 

Houses  of  Mercy  were  introduced  into  Goa  by  Albuc|uert^uc  in 

,514,  and  were  patronised   by    Nuno   da  Cunha  in    1532.     Cheul 

one  of  the  oldest  Houses  of  Mercy^  and  had  a  chapel  attached 

it.     The  state  contributed    money  and    rice,  and    supported  a 

ihysician,  a  surgeon,  and  a  barber,'**     In   1546,  it  is  mentioned  as 

ceiving  an  allowance  of  £100  {2000  pa rddos),  in  consequence  of  the 

lumber  of  wounded  and  sick  that  were  brought  to  it  from  Diu  after 

"  0  second  famous  siege  of  that  fort*     It  was  first  under  the  charge 

the  Franciscans  and  in  1580  passed  to  the  Jesuits,*     In  1634  the 

ouee  of  Mercy  received  thirteen  khandis  of  rice  a  month  in  alms. 

bis  was  paid  in  cash.'*     In  a  direct  line  this  building  is  about  100 

es  east  of  the  great  banyan  tree  in  Agar  Kot. 

About  150  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kothi  or  hospital,  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  protected  by  a  strong  tower  or  redoubt^ 
which  overlooks  a  small  landing  known  as  P^gAreka  Bandar  or 
Upper  Revdanda.  To  the  northj  the  moat  winds  from  the  end  of 
'  e  creek  westwards  to  the  sea.  About  100  yards  north-west  of  the 
[orth*east  tower,  one  of  the  great  northern  works  stands  out  from 
the  line  of  the  walls.  In  its  inner  face  are  some  large  vaulted 
buildings  apparently  either  quarters  or  store  houses.  Through  one 
of  these  rooms  a  scrambling  passage  leads  to  the  top  of  the  outwork 
on  which  trees  and  vegetables  now  grow.  Passing  back  into  the 
fort,  about  twenty  yards  to  the  west,  an  opening,  about  four  feet 
high,  leads  into  the  wall  and  passes  inside  of  the  wall  to  the  north- 
west outwork.  According  to  the  people  one  branch  of  the  passage 
strikes  north  under  the  moat  to  the  outside.      About  110  paces 
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»  O  Chron.  de  Tib.  IV.  17 -SI. 

•  Theilet^iiU  were,   13  khamlls  of  ncs«,  or  iE2d  (566  partUw)  in  oniht  and  £33  (60$ 
^nhUu,)  in  nalories.     Dr.  Da  CniUiA,  1M^»  '  Da  Caahft*3  Chwl,  94. 

*  O  Chroo.  d«  Tie.  IV.  17*21. 
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west,  along  the  foot  of  tlie  wallj  lead  to  the  hole  in  the  north 
through  which  the  AHbdg  road  passes. 

Withiu  the  fort,  aboat  sixty  yards  south  of  the  AV\h&g  gata,  on  tho 

west  aide  of  the  Aiibag  road,  are  the  lofty  aad  handaorae  remains  of 
the  church  of  tho  Jesuits.  The  entrance  is  by  a  i^ooud  arched  doorway 
with  side  pilasters.  Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  that  this  front  is  the  same 
08  the  front  of  the  Jesuit  church  of  the  Holy  Name  in  Basseio  and  of 
the  Jesuit  church  of  the  Oood  Jesus  at  Qoa,  and  that  all  three  am 
on  the  model  of  the  mother-church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Borne,  Tho 
Jesuit  church  at  Cheul  was  built  in  1580  and  was  dedicated  Id 
St.  Peter  and  St*  Paul.  As  early  as  1552  the  people  of  Cheul  pmyod 
St.  Francis  Xavier  to  found  a  Jesuit  college*  But  Xavier  was  noi 
able  to  spare  men,  and  the  first  Jesuits  to  arrive  were  two  Fathers 
Pe.  Christovli.o  de  Castro  and  Pe  Miguel  Leitilo,  and  two  Brothers 
who  came  in  1680.  On  their  arrival  the  Jesuits  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  House  of  Mercy  and  their  preaching  drew  crowds* 
The  jealousy  of  the  older  orders  of  priests  at  first  prevented  the  Jesuit« 
fi'om  preaching  in  the  Cathedral.  Afterwards  they  were  allowed  to 
preach,  but  they  mot  with  much  opposition  till,  chiefly  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Father  ChristovAo  collected 
funds  and  built  a  home  for  the  Jesuits,  to  which  soon  after  a  church 
and  a  college  attended  by  about  300  students  were  added-  Th© 
number  of  the  fathers  was  raised  from  two  to  seven  and  their 
college  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  upper  which  taught 
Latin  logic  and  theology  to  forty  youths,  and  the  lower  which 
taught  300  boys  Portuguese  grammar,  music,  and  the  simpler 
Christian  doctrines.  The  Jesuits  of  Cheul  were  under  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Bsssein.  The  plain  ruined  building  across  the  road  from 
the  church,  and  a  few  yards  farther  to  the  south,  is  perhaps  the 
remains  of  the  Jesuit  house  or  monastery.  On  the  1st  of  April  1623 
Delia  Valle  visited  the  college  and  church  of  the  Jesuits.  He  notices 
that  like  the  Jesuit  churches  in  Daman  and  Bassein  it  was  called 
St.  Paul's.^  In  1034  there  were  seven  priests  each  of  whom  wi 
paid  by  the  state  about  4d,  (2}  as.)  a  day.- 

Beyond  the  archway  in  the  north  wall,  the  Alibdg  road  crosses 
moat  which  is  about  six  feet  deep  and  seventeen  paces  broad, 
sides  lined  with  stone.     As  has  been  noticed  the  moat  was  made 
some  time  between  1634  and  1728. 

To  the  west  of  the  archway,  through  which  the  Alibdg  road  passes 
tho  great  north-west  work  stretches  outside  of  the  line  of  wall, 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  a  north  face  about  fifty-six 
and  a  west  face  about  sixty-four  paces  long.  At  the  north-west  end 
of  tho  outwork  the  moat  is  heaped  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wtJl 


*■  Viaggi,  m.  1^-136.  Jesuit  charch^s  in  India  were  called  after  St.  PanJ  because 
it  WAS  on  the  day  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  that  the  fodndation  ^ione  of  the  firafc 
Jesuit  chnrcb  in  Ooa  was  laid.  TEeTtTeauits  probably  chose  that  day  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  their  first  church  becaose  it  was  on  an  altar  in  St.  Panle  Basilisk 
in  Rome  that  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  took  the  vow  to  fotuad  the  Sodety  of  Jesus. 
Dr.  Qeraon  Da  Cunha. 

vThe  amount  is  one  larin^  of  90  rcM  a  day  ;  90  rtk  la  less  than  a  third  of  a  xerapkinf 
a  xemphin  is  about  8  m,     0  Chron.  dc  Tie.  IV.  17 -2J. 
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Ofle  fi&nd^  blown  off  the  beach  daring  the  strong  northerly  gales 

dry  months.     Between    this  sand  drift  and  the  west  end  of 

be  outwork  is  the  main  Land  Gate,  a  double  round-arched  gateway 

lie  same  as  the  Sea  Gate.     Above  the  lintel  of  the  outer  gate  are 

ivred  a  crown  and  other  emblems  with  an  oblong  empty  niche,  to 

^hich  it   is  believed  that  a  slab  (2'G*x2'2")  now  in  the  Bombay 

Asiatic   Society's  Museum    originally  belonged*      The  inscription 

runs  : 

ThiB  wQtk  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  year  1635  and  the  be^inninfl^  of  183e» 

when  Joiio  de  Thobar  de  Vclaaco  waa  Captain  of  the  fortress  of  Chaul.   The  Klorious 
Father  St.  FTanois  Xarier  of  the  Soolety  of  Jeaus  was  taken  ao  patron  of  this 

^H  Along  the  foot  of  the  inner  or  south  face  of  the  wall  the  distance 
^Brom  the  modern  Alib%  archway  to  the  Land  Gate  is  about  150 
Hyards.  To  the  east  of  the  Land  Gate  in  the  inner  face  of  the 
^outwork  are  the  remains  of  houses  or  military  quarters^  and,  as  in 
the  nurth-east  outwork,  there  is  an  opening  to  a  passage  iuside  of 
the  wall,  and  a  path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  outwork  which  like 
the  top  of  the  other  outwork  is  now  a  vegetable  garden. 

Por  about  eighty-five  yards  west  of  the  Land  Gate  the  road  runs 
close  to  the  fort  wall.  It  then  turns  to  the  sooth,  where,  about  thirty 
yards  on  the  left,  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  pile  of  buildings, 
two-storied  and  over  forty  feet  high,  whose  west  front  is  about 
"fty-five  paces  long.     From  the   west   front   the  line  of  buildings 

retches  east  about  fifty  paces,  the  south-east  corner  ending 
to  the  modern  temple  of  Sh^mb  or  Mahddev.  This  great 
iding  was  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Augustinians.  The 
cburch  was  built  in  1587  by  F.  Luis  de  Paraiso  under  the  name  uf 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Noma  Senhora  da  Oraca,  The  monastery  had 
room  for  sixteen  monks*  Jn  1634  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  were 
paid  by  the  state  Us,  250  (Xer.  500)  a  year.^  In  1741,  when  Cheul 
was  handed  to  the  Marathds,  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  was 
one  of  its  best  preserved  buildings. 

Returning  to  the  west  front  of  the  Augustinians*  church,  tho 
ruins  on  either  side  of  the  road  about  thirty-six  yards  to  the  south, 
are  identified  by  Dr.  Da  Cunha  with  the  Cheul  court  house.  It 
is   interesting  to  remember   tliat,  in  reward   for  their   valour  in 

pturing  Korlai  Fort  in  1592,  the  people  of  Cheul  were  allowed  to 
ic  their  own  judge  or  Ouvidor,     In  1634  the   pay  of  the  judge 

asRs.  166  (Xen  3^3).^ 

Near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north  wall  are  more  outworks 

d  another  passage  inside  of  the  walL      In  the  floor  of  the  veranda 

a  house,  near  the   north-west  corner,  is  a   large    slab    of   stone 

9" X3')  with  the  words,*  'The  Grave  of  Luis  Alvares  Camillo  and 

his  heirs/     Further  to  the  north-west  a  path  leads  to  the  great 


Chapter 
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The  Church  qf^ 


be  Portuguese  is,  EsTAOBaA  Sefes  Ndrsma||  TE  Doanno  635  crBiN  kcipodk  636 
CAPrrAfl   ODKSTA  Fortaleka  dch[|  avx  ioao  dk  thoBab  de  veJI  LahcoUjeto 

loVRHRPADll  KOElRODRitTACIDJ*  OCLOU  RlOZOP^  SkbANCJSCOXA||  V  lER.  DacOMPaDuBSVI. 

»  OChron.  de  Tis.  IV.  21.  »  0  Chron.  do  TU.  IV.  i7-2L 

•  The    Portuguese    letters    are ;    (Sepoltura)    Dni^vta   ALrABXaOi  lUElo  k  de 

SEVS  ERDRiaOtoJ. 
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Chaptar  XIV.     uorth-west  tower.     The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  been  eaten  awaj 
laoeBoFLiterest.  ^^  ^®  ®®*'  ^^^  ^^®  upper  platform  and  the  walls  are  split  in  great 
rents.     A  small  gate  opens  west  on  the  sand.     On  this  north-west 
tower  surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arms  is  a  somewhat  confused  and 
inaccurate  inscription  which  Dr.  Da  Gunha  has  translated : 

'When  Franoisoo  de  Tavora  was  Viceroy  of  India,  Conde  d'Alvor  JoOo  dellelo 
de  Brito  commanded  this  tower  to  be  built  at  his  expense  while  Chief  Captain  of 
this  Camp  in  the  year  1688.  ^ 

Another  inscription,  on  a  stone  (2'  l"x  1'  9")  with  a  cross  on  the 

top,  refers  to  part  of  this  north-west  wall  which  was  known  aa 

N.  S.  da  Conccic^o.     Dr.  Da  Cunha,  who  notices  that  it  is  the  worst 

engraved  inscription  in  Gheul,  translates  it : 

In  1721  when  Antonio  de  Sousa  de  Iiemos.  a  nobleman  of  the  household  of  EQb 
Maiesty.  whom  may  God  always  guard,  was  Captain  and  Qovemor  of  the  Fortress 
of  Chaul,  under  orders  sent  by  his  Excellency  Senhor  Francisco  Jose  de  San]u;>aio 
e  Castro  Viceroy  and  Captain  General  of  Portuguese  India,  commanded  that  this 
fortifloation  named  N.  8.  da  Conceic^o  should  be  built  on  the  SSth  March  of  thi» 
above  mentioned  year." 


St,  Barbara'8 
Tower. 


About  fifty  yards  south-east  of  the  small  gateway,  near  the  north- 
west tower,  opposite  a  large  breach  in  the  west  wall,  stands  the  great 
Seven-storied  Tower,  Sdtkkdyii  Buriij,  the  centre  of  the  Franciscan 
buildings.  Some  ruined  buildings  to  the  west  are  (December  1882) 
used  as  a  distillery.  The  tower  is  about  twenty  feet  square  inside 
and  ninety-six  feet  high.  It  has  six  stories  of  windows,  the  seventh 
story  being  the  top  of  the  tower.     The  walls  seem  strong  and  in 

Sood  order,  and  one  or  two  of  the  beams  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
oors  still  hang  overhead.  In  the  east  face  of  the  tower  there  is  a 
handsome  round  arch.  A  number  of  buildings  seem  to  have 
clustered  round  the  tower,  as  high  on  the  west  and  south  faces 
are  marks  of  peaked  roofs.  To  the  west  behind  the  distillery  are 
remains  of  a  large  building  with  round  windows.  To  the  north 
is  a  ruined  two-storied  wall  about  fifty  paces  long.  To  the  east 
traces  of  a  large  building  pass  forty  paces  from  the  tower  and  to  the 
south  they  stretch  nearly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fort.  These 
are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  church  and  monastery  of  the 
Franciscans  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  great  siege  of 
Cheul  in  1577.  The  church  which  was  begun  in  1534  by  the  great 
Antonio  de  Porto  was  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara.  In  1634  the 
Franciscan  church  and  monastery  received  from  the  king  yearly 
gifts  of  rice,  cloth,  oil,  raisins,  almonds,  and  medicines  worth  about 
Rs.  185  (Xor.  371). »  According  to  Mr.  Hcam,  as  late  as  1847,  the 
church  was  perfect  and  many  little  figures  of  the  Incarnation, 
Crucifixion,  and  Ascension  stood  out  in  relief  from  the  roof.     By 


^  The  Portugueae  is  :  RendoVr.  da  India  Frco.  dk  Tavor,  Conde  dp.  Aivor 
Mdo.   Iom.  de  Iemo  de   Bkito  fzeo  esta  atalaia  asvacvsta  8KND0  CaPam.  Mob 

DBSTA  CANPO  NAER  AD.  1688. 

-  The  Portuguese  is  :  No  ano  de  1721,  sendo  Gapitao  e  GoVor.  deia  Fortza 
DE  CiiAVL  Antonio  de  S.  dk  Lemos,  Fidaloo  da  Caza  de  Sa.  MSk-  qve.  ds.  sp  por 
ordem  que  ieve  do  Xmo.  Sor.  Fraxso.  Jozepe  de  Sampoe  Catbo,  Vrei  b 
Capitao-Gfra  da  India  Pa,  levantar  esa  fortficacao  chamada  N.  S.  da 
CoNCEiCAO  Aos  25  DE  Marco  DA     DiA  Ufi.  RA.   A.  IMA. 

>  The  details  are  8  hhaudls  of  wheat,  <>  khandis  of  rice,  two  bnndleB  of  sugar,  50 
pieces  of  cotton  cloths,  one  piece  of  linen,  6  mam  of  butter^  6  moiu  of  cocoa-oil,  6 
manfi  of  wax,  2  mans  of  raisins,  1  man  of  almonds,  i  man  of  putaohio-nuts,  and  6000 
reifl  (Rs.  10)  for  medicine— total  Rs.  185  or  Xer.  371.    0  Ohron.  de  Tia.  IV.  17-21. 


1854  it  was  completely  clicked  with  ruins.  In  the  chief  arched 
ioor  of  the  church  was  a  niche  from  which  a  stone  now  in  the 
[nseam  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was 
taken.  Thia  stone,  which  measures  about  5'  11"  by  2'  2",  is  broken 
into  three  parts.     It  bears  the  inscription  : 

Conseonited  to  Eternity.  Dom  Joao  IV.  King  of  Fortugral  in  the  Gort^s  which 
he  assembled  in  1646  made  hinueU'  and  his  kingdom  tributary  for  a  yearly  penMlon^ 
to  the  Immacalate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Lady.  Under  apublio  oath  he  promisea 
to  maintain  tixnt  the  niune  Lady,  the  elect  Patroneas  of  faia  empire,  waa  f^o 
from  the  stain  of  original  ain.  To  preaei'Tro  Fortiigriiea©  piety  he  ordered  that  thia 
laating  memorial  should  be  oftzred  in  the  Idth  year  of  his  rei^n  and  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1055>    This  was  done  in  the  yo&r  1656. ' 

About  sixty  paces  east  of  the  sonth-west  corner  of  the  fort  are  the 
remains  of  the  church   and  monastery  of  the  Dominicans.     Theae 

■.were  built  in  the  year  154^9  by  Friar  Diogo  Bermudes  and 
Jedicated  to   Our  I^y  of   Guadalupe.     The  monastery  was   the 

"richest  and  lari^est  religious  establishment  in  Cheul  with  from 
thirty  to  forty  monks  besides  novices.     In  1634,  it  received  from  the 

'  itate,  23  khandi»  of  wheat,  8  khandis  of  rice,  2  pipes  of  Portuguese 
rine,  Rs,  100  (Xer.  200)  in  cash^and  seven  gallons  of  oil,  altogether 
^orth  Ks.  470  (Xer.  940),^  The  head  of  the  Dominicans  held  the 
iigh  post  of  Father  of  Christians  in  Cheul,  an  officer  who  is  described 
%B  *  set  ov^er  the  rest  for  furthering  Christianity,  fostering  Christians, 
ind  bringing  others  to  Christ.'  In  1 634  the  Father  of  Christiaus 
Bceivod  Hs.  33  (Xer.  60)  a  year  from  the  state.*''  The  ruins  are  very 
extensive.  To  the  south  of  the  main  church,  in  what  seems  to 
bave  been  a  separate  chapel,  is  a  rounded  stone  with  the  broken 
iscription  '  Tomb  of  Antonio  Alaide  Monezes  and  of  his  heirs,  who 
lied  in  the  year  (1601  ?).'*  North  from  this  chapel  is  the  main 
bhurchj  whoso  floor,  according  to  Dominican  usages,  rises  in  tho 
rest  end  to  a  mined  altar.     A  portion  of  the    building,   aboat 

Jwonty-five  paces  by  fifteen,  is  roofed,  the  only  one  of  the  larger 
ruins  in  which  any  trace  of  a  roof  remains.  The  walla  are  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  tho  roof  is  vaulted,  rising  about  ten  feet  higher 
^llian  the  side  walls  and  divided  into  square  panels.  To  the  east 
lie  buildings  are  completely  ruined,  except  some  remains  of  a 
^hanccl  or  side  chapels  with  vaulted  roofs  panelled  like  the  podf 
^f  the  main  building.  Cloisters  stretch  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
irther  east  and  command  a  view  of  the  peaked  outer  roof  of  tho 
church.  Lines  of  ruins  stretch  to  tho  south  as  far  as  to  the  east* 
The  courtyard  and  floors  of  the  old  buildings  are  full  of  trees  and 
lie  ground  is  quarried  for  stones.  At  the  east  end  of  the  roofed 
budding  is  a  large  slab  (6'  X  2'  6")  with  a  coat  of  arms.  In  the 
liddle  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  above  the 
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'  The  Portuguese  rtmi :  COKSAcaA  da  EncRXiDA  he  Ioam  IV,  Rm  dk  PoRTiroAt^ 

^sCVlRTK^    Q    CSLKJaaOV    Ka  AITKO    DB    1646    WISS   TRIBVTARIO    AAI    E    a    8KVS   BEINO0 

i  OANNVA  FBSCAJf  A  ImMACITLA  DA  COKCEIOAM  DA  VrRaKSi    SeNHQRA  K    COM    PVBLIOO 

rnAMENTO   PROiCETBO    DBFJlNDKtt   QA    MJE8MA     SkNHORA   EL£1TA   PaDROEIRA     DK   SBV 

AVRHO    For     rUlL^lCHVADA    DK    TODA     A     JkLiCVLA   »E     PECCADO     ORiaiNAL.    EpERA  QA 

JSDAh*:    PQRTVr.|£/..\    VI\^.SSE     HANDOV     ABBIK     NEBTA    FEl»RA   ESTA     PERPETVA   LRM 

».a$«(:a  no  15  A^No  D  anLV  iMPiouo  e  no  de  Cbaibto  1655,    Fbe  csta  obra  h 

I  £  0  D£  lB5ti.  * 

1  2  u  iJhron.  de  Tis,  IV.  17-21.  »  O  Chron.  de  Tta.  IV.  17  21. 

I  *  The  Portuguese  run*  :  Skpvltvra  d  [e]  [AJutonio  ataidb  (?)  MEKBtJls  (?)  E  D« 
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eagle  aro  the  letters  I.H.S.^  Jesns  Hominnm  Salvator  'Jesus  the 
Saviour  of  Men.'  Round  the  eagle  is  the  motto  '  Dominvm  (est) 
spes  mea'  'The  Lord  is  my  Hope*.  Below  the  coat  of  arms  is  an 
inscription  which  Dr.  Da  Cunha  translates,  '  This  is  the  tomb  of 
Manoel  Saldanha  and  of  his  heirs,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  December 
of  the  year  1636'.^  Manoel  Saldanha  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Viceroy  Ray  Lourenco  de  Tavora  who  governed  from  1609  to  1612. 
Near  this  is  another  broken  slab  with  an  inscription,  of  which '  (Tomb) 
of  Diogo  Goes,  and  of   (his    heirs)    died  on  2nd  of  October  dE 

'  can  be  made  out. 

Forty  or  fifty  yards  east  of  the  Dominican  monastery  are  the 
ruins  of  some  small  buildings,  and  there  are  more  ruins  about  sixty 
yards  further.  On  the  right,  after  about  sixty  yards  more,  are  the 
ruins  of  St  Xavier's  Chapel,  about  forty -five  feet  from  east  to  west 
and  twenty  feet  broad.  It  is  a  plain  building  with  remains  of  a 
vaulted  roof.  Its  chief  interest  is  an  inscribed  tablet  of  white 
marble  (4'  x  2'  9")  over  the  east  doorway.     The  inscription  runs]: 

8t.  Fraaois  Xavier  havinfflived  in  this  place  on  his  way  to  the  north,  this  ohapel 
was  built  by  Dom  GKlianes  Noronha  Captain  of  this  Fort  to  the  memory  and  praise 
of  the  saint  in  the  year  1040.* 

There  is  no  other  object  of  interest  between  St.  Xavier's  Chapel 
and  the  great  banyan  tree  in  the  hamlet  of  Agar  Kot  from  which 
the  examination  of  the  ruins  was  begun.  The  ground  on  which 
the  hamlet  stands  is  said  to  have  originally  been  occupied  by  the 
store-rooms  or  alvmzena,  of  which  Bocarro  in  1634  mentions  two,  a 
state  magazine  and  a  city  magazine.^ 

Of  the  buildings  outside  of  the  wall  the  chief  wore  the  customs 
house  which  was  on  the  south  face  near  the  site  of  the  present 
customs  house.  In  1023  Delia  Valle  mentions  a  customs  house 
outside  of  the  walls.*  Besides  the  customs  house  there  were, 
outsido  of  the  walls,  a  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  built  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  somewhere  between  Upper  and  Lower  Choul. 
In  1634  the  vicar  of  St.  Sebastian's  received  Rs.  50  (Xer.  100)  as 
vicar  and  lis.  30  (Xer.  60)  as  sacristan.*  In  this  church,  in  April 
1674,  the  English  ambassadors  who  went  to  see  Shivaji  crowned  at 
Bdygad,  passed  tho  night,  as  they  could  not  enter  the  city  because 
the  gates  were  shut  and  a  watch  set.®  A  ruined  church,  about 
200  paces  east  of  the  sea  gate,  is  probably  this  St.  Sebastian's. 
The  roof  is  gone,  but  about  half  of  tho  walls  remain.  It  is  entered 
by  four  gateways,  one  to  tho  north,  one  to  the  west,  and  two  to  the 
south.  It  encloses  a  space  sixty-five  paces  from  east  to  west,  and 
twenty-five  from  north  to  south.  Another  church,  the  church  of 
St.  John,  whose  vicar  in  1634  was  paid  Rs.  60  (Xer.  120)  a  year. 


1  The  PortugQcso  ruus :  Ehta  Sepvli^ra  hede  Manoel  Saldanha,  s  de  sevs 
Ebdeiros  que  Morreo  :  A— 20  de  dezeubro  de  (1)636  anos. 
8  The  Portuguese  runa  :  For  haver  morado  neste  lvoar  Sao  Francisco  Xavier 

OCO  PASSeV  AO  NOBTE  LHE  FES  ESTA  ERHIDA,    Do    GiLLANES   DbN»A.   SENDO    CaPITAO 
DE8T0  FORTALEZA.      Pa  MEMORIA  E  LOWQR  DO  SaNCTO  O  AnO  DE  1640. 

»  0  Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  *  Viaggi,  lU.  13.3. 

*  OChron.de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.     The  amount  il  then  calculated  at  Xer.  120,  but 
Xer.  140  is  on  the  usual  basis  of  Iteis  300*=  Xer  1,  *  fVyer'a  New  Account,  77. 
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mentioned  as  oatside  of  the  w&lla'  A  small  cliapel,  twelve  paces 
rom  east  to  west  by  eight  from  north  to  south,  of  the  same  name, 
i<injdVf  is  still  in  n^e,  about  a  quartor  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 

lort.  There  was  also,  outside  of  the  wall  to  the  north,  a  fortified  camp 
*Uod  the  camp  of  St.  John,  0  Campo  de  Sam  JodOj  which  is  mentioned 

in  1728  as  garrisoned  and  equipped  with  nineteen  cannon.^  The  ruins 
vhich  may  still  be  seen  near  Kevdanda  village,  not  far  to  the  north 

^f  the  fort  walls,  probably  belong  to  this  camp.     The  camp  was 

probably   built  soon   after    1017,    when    ilalik   Ambar  ceded   the 

^fardens  to  the  north  of  the  fort  to  the  Portuguese,  In  1634 
Jocarro  states  that  the  fort  had  no  ditch  because  the  large  suburbs 

to  the  north  could  defend  themselves.^  In  1634  a  third  churchy  the 
3apncliin  Church  of  the  Mother  of  Godj  outside  of  the  walls,  is 
aentioned  as  receiving  Rs.  1 2  (Xer.  24)  a  year  for  medicines.'*    This 

completes  the  details  of  the  ruins  of  Portuguese  Cheul 

The  greater  part  of  the  nexfc  day  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the 

iDaneing  Girl's  Palace,  or  Kalvanimcka  Vada,  about  five  miles  to  the 

north-oast,  the  Buddhist  cavca  and  the  modem  shrines  of  HingUj 

and  Dattdtraya  in  the  east  spur  of  the  Cheul  bills,  and  the  Musalmda 

^  Dmbs,  baths,  and  fort  in  Upper  Cheul,  returning,   according  to  the 

ide,  either  by  water  down  the  Cheul  creek,  or  by  land  round  the  top 

^f  the  creek.     Leaving  the  Revdanda  Sea  Gate  the  road  to  Upper 

3heul,  which  is  the  same  aa.the  Alibdg  road,  winds  north  across  the 

fort   enclosure,   past  the   Jesuit  monastery  and  churchy  and   out 

irough  the    archway  in    the    north  wall    and   across    the  moat, 

beyond  the   moat   the    road  passes  through  the  largo  village  of 

Revdanda  with  many  well  built  two-storied  houses  and,  in  1881,  with 

population  of  6908,  of  whom  6072  were  Hindus,  493  Musabndns, 

!3   Beni-Iaraels  and   320   Others*     FuHher   to  the   north,  among 

the  palm  groves,  is  the  chapel  pf^t  J phn^  or  ^'     ^  ^   ,   and  some 

ruined  walla  which  seem  to  belong  to  the   Fun  imp  of  St, 

fohn.    After  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  almost  all  through  shady 

palm  gardens,  the  Cheul  j*o ad  leaves  the  Alibdg  road  and  strikes 

the  east,  across  the  head  of  the  Cheul  creek,  through  the  Cheul 

palm  woods,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east,  to  the  Bhavdla 

Skke  close  to   the  south  of  the  Cheul  or  HingUj  hills.     The  palm 

[krdeus  through  which  the  road  winds  are  richer  and  more  varied 

tian  the  gardens  in  the  Agar  or  Revdanda  fort,     Even  without  the 

telp  of  mangoes,  tamarinds,  karanj  and  jack  trees,  a  help  which 

is  seldom  wanting,  the  tall  palms  bend  over  the  road  and  keep  it  in 

constant  shade,  damp  enough  to  be  almost  free  from  dust  till  &r  on 

in  the  cold  weather.     Thorn  liedges  take  the  place  of  dykes,  there 

are  more  betel  palms,  and  the  growth  of  underwood  is  richer.     The 

hoases  are  sometimes  in  rows,  sometimes  by  themselves  in  gardens. 

There  are  wells  in  every  garden  and  occasionally  small  ponds,   and 

the  air  is  full  of  the  groaning  hum  of  the  Persjan  wheols. 

Prom  the  north  bank  of  the   Bhavdle  lake,  the  Cheul  hills,  with 
steep  bare  sides,  rise  from  300  to  550  feet  high,  and  form  an  irregular 
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Chapter  ZIY.     horse-shoo  or  semicircle.     Some  trees  on  the  south-west  point  mark 
laoes ^Interest  *^^  ®^^®      *  MusalmAn  tomb,  and  the  eastern  spur  has  on  its  crest 
the  shrine  of  Dattitraya,  and  near  the  foot  of  its  southern  face   the 
^^^^  white   temple  of  Hingldj.     On  a  knoll,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 

^^^^  Bhav&le  lake,  is  a  domed  Musalmdn  tomb  about  thirty-seven  feet 

Bouare.  The  sides  are  of  dressed  trap  built  with  mortar,  and  the 
wnole  is  plain  except  three  recesses  with  pointed  arches  on  each 
side.  The  central  recess  in  the  south  wall  is  the  main  door  and  the 
central  recess  in  the  west  face  is  now  a  smaller  door,  though  it  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  prayer  niche.  Round  the  top  of  the 
outside  walls  runs  a  row  of  rough  brick  and  cement  panels,  and 
above  the  panels  rises  a  brick  dome  about  ten  feet  high.  Inside,  the 
floor  is  bare  with  no  trace  of  a  tomb.  The  inner  walls  are  plain  for 
about  twelve  feet,  when  there  is  a  cornice,  and,  above  the  cornice, 
a  row  of  shield-shaped  ornaments  about  a  foot  apart.  Above  the 
shields  is  a  row  of  niches  (about  2'  6"  xV  4^),  and,  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  lower  cornice,  a  second  and  deeper  cornice. 
Above  the  upper  cornice  is  a  row  of  flowered  panels,  about  a  foot 
square  at  the  sides  and  two  feet  high  at  the  corners.  Above  the 
north-east,  south-west,  and  north-west  panels  is  a  circle  of  plaster 
tracery.  The  main  door  in  the  south  face  (5'  10"  x  4'  broad)  has  on 
each  side  a  double  pilaster,  with  hour-glass  shaped  ornaments,  and 
over  the  door,  some  rough  open  stone  tracery.  The  people  call  the 
bnilding  the  Masjid  or  mosque,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  tomb, 
and  there  are  several  Musalman  graves  close  by.  About  half  a 
mile  further  east,  to  the  south  of  the  Hinglaj  spur,  on  the  top  of  a 
mound  about  flfty  feet  high,  is  a  small  rudely  carved  Hindu  image. 
Bits  of  brick  are  scattered  over  the  mound  and  there  arc  several 
Musalman  graves  at  its  west  foot  About  200  yards  east  of  the 
mound  is  a  heap  of  old  stones  and  dressed  pillars,  with  one  or  two 
roughly  carved  human  figures.  They  are  rude  memorial  stones,  which, 
according  to  a  local  story,  were  raised  in  honour  of  a  wedding  party 
whom  the  eai-th  swallowed.  A  little  further  to  the  south  is  a 
small  shrine  to  the  spirit  of  a  Mang  woman.  Several  old  half- 
buried  stones  seem  to  show  that  this  was  once  the  site  of  a  Hindu 
temple. 

The  Dancing  Through  the  Someshvar  pass,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to   the 

GirV$  BouK.  north-east,  is  the  Dancing  Girl's  House  or  Kalvantnicha  Vadq, 
a  ruined  building  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Musalmdn  style.  The 
front  is  of  dressed  stone  with  three-peaked  arches  and  three  brick 
domes.  The  hall,  which  has  three  domes  and  two  end  recesses, 
is  fifty-seven  feet  long  by  fourteen  and  a  half  broad.  To  the  west 
of  the  hall  is  a  walled  enclosure  about  fifty  paces  by  seventy, 
and  at  the  further  end  a  mosque  forty-six  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
thirteen  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  praying  recess  in  the  west  wall. 
Behind  the  mosque  is  a  large  pcnd.  In  the  village  of  Sarai  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  is  a  small  step  well  with  an  inscription 
dated  1782.1 


^  The  inBcrij^tion  runs  :  SJiri  Shah  1704,  ShubkakrU  ndm  Samnataare,  Shri  Viiihal 
Charam  ShdmQ%  Trimbak  Prabhu  Sapdrbar,  Vaishdkh  Shuddka  15. 
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the  hills  to  the  east  of  Sarai  village^  in  the  lands  of  Chinchotii 
ia  an  old  building  near  Vd^hdevi's  temple.  From  what  the  people 
Bay  it  seems  Uj  be  a  Musalman  tomb.  On  the  way  back  to  Choul, 
in  the  Someshvar  pass,  the  toraba  on  the  left  are  8ati  tombs,  and 
those  beyond  are  said  to  be  tombs  of  Mar^ltha  nobles.  In  a  hollow 
across  the  road  is  the  temple  of  Some^hvar.  It  has  a  broken  ball  Somf^hmr 
in  front,  and  appears  as  a  pair  of  Mnsalman  domes  built  one  to  the  Tempk. 
west  of  the  other.  The  onter  dome  is  eight-sided  and  about  twenty- 
five  feet  square.     On  the  floor  is  a  large  broken  ling  which  seems  

to  belong  to  the  liiuj  socket  in  the  shrine.  The  basement  of  the 
inner  dome  is  square  and  its  centre  is  filled  by  a  shrine  about  twenty 
feet  square.  It  has  been  much  mended  with  cement,  but  the  inaido 
of  the  dome  is  in  the  cross-comer  style,  and  is  perhaps  older  than 
the  Musalmdns,  The  walls  are  about  eleven  feet  high  and  the 
centre  of  the  dome  about  four  feet  higher.  The  shrine  is  dark  and 
its  floor  is  about  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  dome. 
The  inner  measurement  of  the  shrine  is  about  eleven  feet  square^ 
The  walls  are  plain  surrounded  by  a  shelf  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.     The  only  object  of  worship  is  an  empty  ling  case. 

Betnrning  to  near  the  foot  of  the  Hinglaj  spur,  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  south-east  of  the  wedding  stones,  is  a  domed  Musalman  tomb 
(about  24'  square)  near  the  north-east  end  of  a  pond*  An  old  spire 
stone  seems  to  show  that  the  tomb  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Hindu 
temple.  Some  yards  back,  near  the  high  road,  is  a  temple  of  Mdruti 
Mbo^e  god  is  famous  for  giving  responses*  When  the  god  is  to  be 
^pa suited  the  temple  sei-vant  sets  a  betelnut  in  each  of  two  holes 
on  the  god's  breast*  If  the  nut  in  the  right  hole  falls  first,  the 
wish  of  the  person  consulting  the  god  will  be  granted.  If  the  left 
nut  falls  first  the  wish  will  not  be  granted*  The  nuts  are  dipped 
in  water  before  they  are  laid  in  the  holes. 

In  the  south-east  face  of  the  HingUlj  spur,  about  a  hundred  feet  Buddhist 

from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a^  smaU  cell  (11'  X  5'  10"  x  5'  6"  high).   It  ^''*^* 

is  entered  by  a  door  three  feet  two  inches  by  five  feet  and  a  half, 
and  there  is  a  veranda  outside  eleven  feet  by  five  with  holes  for 
^.fihade  or  front  scaffolding.      The    cell  is   without  ornament  or 
Spiting.     It  is  in  good  repair.     About  a  yard  to  the  west  is   a 
WRsQjli  cell  (7'  7"  X  4'  4"  x  8'  high)   with  a  broken  front  and  the 
TOmains  of  a  narrow   veranda.      The  work   seems   to   have   been 
stopped  by  the  badness   of  the  rock.     The  cells  are  high  enough 
to  have  a  beautiful  view,  south,  over  the  green  palm  tops,  across 
the  Roha  river  to  Korle  and  the  Janjira  hills,  and  south-east  up  the 
windings  of  the  broad  Roha  river  to  the  distant  Roha  hills. 

Passing  round  to  the  west  face  of  the  spur,  about  the  same  level 

^k  the  south-east  cells,  a  path  leads  to  the  temple  of  Hinghlj.     The 

Bfeiple  faces  west  and  is  reached  from  the  south-west  by  a  flight  of 

158  modern  steps.     At  the  top  of  the  steps,  to  the  right,  is  a  rock-cut 

—  a.)  about  17'  3"  X 15'  5"  and  from  &  to  6'  8''  high.     Part  of  the 

west  corner  is  cut  off  by  a  modern  shrine  of  Ashdpuri  Devi. 

lu  tLe  south  wall  of  the  cave  are  two  cells,  the  east  cell  4'  6"  x  3'  4'" 

and  the  west  cell  four  feet  squaj*e.     In  the  front  or  west  wall  of  the 

Wiadow.    Outside  of  the  cave,  to  the  right,  a  flight  of  thirty 
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steps  leads  np  to  two  open  rock-hewn  water  cisterns.  (11,),  the  npper 
cistern  18' 6"  x  14' 5"  and  the  lower  cistern  16' x  i8'6^  At  the 
foot  of  the  cistern  steps,  a  little  to  the  norths  inside  of  a  gateway, 
is  a  modem  temple  of  UingMj  with  a  woman  of  the  Agri  caste  aa 
temple  servant.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  an  open  space  with  tulH  \ 
and  lamp  pillars,  and  a  view  of  the  sea  over  the  Bevdanda  palms. 
A  narrow  passage  runs  round  the  temple  between  it  and  the  scarped 
rock  behind.  Inside  of  the  temple,  below  the  image  is  a  rock -cut 
apparently  ancient  cistern  (III.),  about  four  feet  square  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  Dr.  Da  Gunha  notices  a  story  that  there  used 
to  be  an  inscription  over  the  cistern  which  has  been  recently  defaced. 
The  shrine  of  the  temple  measures  8'  6"  X  7'  10"  x  6'  9",  and  the  hall 
16'  1 1"  X 1  r  10"  X  6'  10'^.  The  object  of  worship  is  a  modern  image 
of  a  woman. 

About  ten  paces  beyond  the  temple  is  a  row  of  small  Buddhist 
caves.  The  first  (IV.)  is  divided  by  a  wall  of  rock  into  a  hall  and 
an  inner  shrine.  The  hall  measures  13'  8"  x  7'  8"  X  5'  9",  and,  an 
opening  (V  8"x3'  10")  in  the  back  wall,  leads  into  a  shrine  or  cell 
(7'  10"  X  6'  3"x5'  5")  with  a  stone  bench  at  the  side.  In  the  back 
wall  is  an  image  niche  (I'  8"  x  3')  with  a  modern  image  of  Ashtabhuja 
Devi  or  Chatursinghi.  The  next  cutting  is  a  passage  (V.)  or  narrow 
recess  (IV  3"  x  3'  5"  x  4'  3")  with  two  old  Brtihmanical  images  at  the 
end.  The  next  (VI.)  is  an  open  cell  seven  feet  square  and  four  feet 
high.  The  next  (VII.)  is  20' x  8'  10"  x  5'  5";  in  the  back  wall  is  a 
stone  bench  &  8"x  2'  8";  and  in  front  there  has  been  a  veranda  7'  6* 
broad.  At  the  west  end  is  a  cell  6'  9^x6'  3"x6'  5".  The  rock 
is  bad  and  much  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  On  the  north-west 
wall  outside  of  this  cave  is  carved  a  relic  shrine  ddghoha  or  chaitya 
(VIIL),  semicircular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  carving  in 
the  Buddhist  rail  pattern.  The  tee  rises  in  a  pile  of  five  plates,  each 
larger  than  the  plate  below  it,  and  over  the  tee  is  an  umbrella.  The 
dome  is  3'  6"  high  and  two  feet  broad,  and  the  tee  and  umbrella 
rise  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  dome.  From  its  shape  the  ddghoha 
appears  to  belong  to  about  150  a.d. 

A  few  feet  in  front  of  the  last  cave  (VII.),  a  hole  in  the  rock  leads, 
by  some  rough  steps,  about  twelve  feet  down  into  a  chamber, (IX.) 
5  2^  X  6'  8"  X  T  V,  A  slightly  ornamented  comice  runs  round  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Inside  is  an  empty  shrine  (4'  10"  x  2'  9"  x  6')  which 
has  been  repaired  with  cement. 

Beyond  cave  VII.,  a  path,  through  a  modem  gateway,  leads  up 
the  hillside  to  the  shrine  of  Dattatraya.  Near  the  top  on  the  left 
are  two  modern  wells.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  several  small 
houses,  in  which  live  one  or  two  ascetics,  and  a  family  of  Brahmana 
who  share  in  the  worship  of  the  god.  The  shrine  of  the  god 
stands  on  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  houses  at  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  six  steps.  The  chief  object  of  worship  is  a  modem  statue 
of  Dattdtraya,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  three  heads  and  six  hands 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiv.  In  front  of  the  figure  are  the  prints 
of  two  feet  said  to  be  old.  On  a^  raised  platform  on  the  right  a  pair 
of  feet  vrith  a  mace,  shell,  double  drum,  a  moon,  and  a  lotus  are 
carved  in  alabaster,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  they  were  offered 
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gad  in  1787  that  ig  a.d.  1865.  A  silver  cover,  the  gift  of  a 
idari  bearing  date  May  1882,  is  boing  fitted  over  the  feet. 
tiere  seems  to  be  nothing  old  on  the  top  of  the  bilL  The  chief 
Knistrant  of  the  shrine  is  a  woman  of  the  Gnrav  caste*  Her 
"grandfather  came  from  Poona  to  the  Riimeshvar  temple  in  Cheol 
and  ahe  has  lately  become  rainistrant  at  Dattdtraya's  shrine.  She 
J, gets  all  the  offerings,  which,  at  the  great  December  fair,  are  said 
bo  worth  about  £25  (Rs.  250).  She  lives  in  Choul  and  comes  to 
lie  flhriuG  every  day.  She  does  the  main  worship,  washing  the  god 
ttd  offering  him  flowers,  A  Brdhman  also  does  some  worship,  but 
is  not  the  proper  servant  of  the  god  though  people  give  him 
oney*  The  great  fair  lasts  during  the  three  days  of  the  December 
lll-motm.  From  8000  to  10,000  pilgrims  come,  Prabhua,  Kshatria, 
Panchkalshis,  Chavkalshi  Mdlis,  Brahmans,  and  others.  Most  are 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  some  are  from  Poona  and 
Gujard-t.  Sheep  and  cocks  are  offered  to  the  god*  Some  are  offered 
alive  and  these  the  ministrant  gets.  Others  have  their  throats 
cat  some  way  from  tho  shrine,  and  these  the  offerers  take  away 
and  eat.  Each  pilgrim  leaves  two  pice  before  the  god  for  the 
roman,  and  gives  a  pice  each  to  the  Brdhman  and  the  ascetic. 
10  Brahman  is  a  Chitpdvan  by  caste,  and  the  ascetic  or  hdva  is  a 
JmhmachAri  or  Brdhman  beggar  from  Upper  India,  On  the  east 
Blope  of  the  hill  is  a  hut,  where  a  fair  or  iiras,  in  honour  of  a 
Musalman  saint,  is  held  after  the  great  Datt^traya  fair  is  over. 
The  main  approach  to  Dattatraya*s  shrine  is  from  the  north-west 
by  a  flight  of  steps  with  low  parapets,  which  have  been  built  at 
intervals  within  the  last  forty  years  by  different  worshippers,  aa 
thankofi'erings  or  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  There  are  now  333  stepSj 
t  and  five  are  being  built.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  an  ascetic's 
[louse  in  which  is  worshipped  tho  hollow  stem  of  a  dead  umhar  tree 
nioas  glomerata,  an  emblem  of  the  three-headed  Dattdtraya.  In 
[slab,  let  into  the  right  parapet,  on  one  of  the  steps  near  tho  top,  a 
lardthi  inscription  gives  the  date  Samvaf  1905  and  8hah  1770^ 
fiat  la  A.D,  1848,  and  the  namo  Savitribdi  Kshatri,*  At  a  hundred 
steps  from  the  top,  a  second  inscription  states  that  in  Shah  177S 
that  is  A.D.  1854,  Mahadoba  Lakshman,  a  Sondr,  the  servant  of 
servants  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Dattatraya,  built  fifty  steps.^  At 
the  248th  step  from  the  top  another  inscription  states  that  five  steps 
were  "built  by  Krishna  Nariyan  in  Shak  1790,  that  is  ISGSJ^  On 
the  face  of  the  290th  step  is  carvg4  Nardyan  Bhdu  Bhore,  and  at 
tho  2i)Gth  stop  in  the  parapet  are  two  little  plates  with  rough 
unreadable  plaster  letters.  Altogether  there  are  333  steps,  and 
five  more  aro  (December  1882)  being  made  by  Vikdji  Ganpat  Kahatri 
'  Bevdanda. 
['From  the  end  of  the  steps,  a  path^  aoross  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 

1  The  Mardthi  mna  :  Sau,  SdvUrilfdi  Kihalrit  Samval  190S,  Shak  2770,  Kitak  fidm 
mtHitmr^  Ktlrtik  trndya  praUpitd^ 
The  Marithi  ran^-  Shrt,     Shrf  Dattdtrmry  Sndmkha  Pdduha  ddsdnud<U  Mahddoha 

■     'k   177$ f  Anand  ndm  Samvatmre 
JlO, 
iMii.iA\i\i   li* .  o^/;<    \Turu    jyurnit rnijij,  'u/tu/'ani  Krishna    Ndtdifan    KahnUfi 
Idam,  pdirya  pdnch,  SItak  VVO,  VM^  wdw  SamwxUar,  Mdht  Pamh,  ____ 
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to  the  west,  leads  down  a  central  spur,  to  some  knolla  or  hillocks 
over  the  Bhavdle  lake,  where  are  foundationa  of  atone  and  mortar 
buildings.  From  the  Bhavale  lake,  a  winding  lane  leads  about  a  mile 
south-east  to  a  large  temple  of  Bhagvati  Devi,  in  a  walled  enclosure 
with  a  splendid  pipal  tree  on  a  plinth  in  front  of  the  temple* 
Above  the  shrine  door,  five  lines  of  Sanskrit  state  that  the  temple 
was  repaired  in  175L^  The  lanes  in  this  part  of  Cheul  are  in 
some  ways  finer  than  the  Rerdauda  lanes.  Though  in  places  as  much 
as  twelve  yards  broad,  they  are  arched  over  vnth.  trees.  The  gardens 
are  very  rich  and  have  a  great  variety  of  foliage^  an  undergrowth 
of  bushes,  and,  among  the  cocoa  and  betel  palma,  many  tamarind, 
karanj,  and  Calophyllum  or  undi  trees,  with  patches  of  barabooa  and 
plantains^  and  occasionally  an  open  rice  field  with  a  tall  brab  palm 
or  tasselled  forest  paloij  behrll  mad. 

About  a  mile  south  of  Bhagvati  De\i's  temple  is  a  low  mound  and  a 
pond  known  as  the  Pokarn.  The  mound  is  covered  with  Musalman 
graves,  some  with  inscriptions,  on  finely  dressed  slabs  and  blocks  of 
black  basalt  or  trap,  which  belong  tg  an  old  temple  of  Shamb  or 
Mah&dev.  To  the  west  is  the  walled  tomb  of  Fir  Syed  Ahmad* 
About  fifty  yards  to  the  south- east  are  the  remains  of  a  Musalmdn 
Bath  or  namdm  Khdna,  Along  the  north  wall  is  a  row  of  six  cells 
or  rest-places  with  arched  roofs,  each  about  9'  6"  x  T'G"  x  12',  and  the 
whole  face  about  seventy  feet  long.  At  the  east  end  a  doorway, 
about  nine  feet  broad,  leads,  through  a  double  arch,  into  a  central 
hall  about  twenty-two  feet  square,  with  three  recesses,  that  on  the 
north  about  ten  feet  deep,  that  on  the  mat  about  twelve  feet,  and 
that  on  the  south  about  seven  feet<  The  hall  is  covered  with  a  fine 
domed  roof  about  thirty  feet  high.  From  the  north-west  of  the  hall 
short  crooked  passages  lead  to  two  bathing-rooms,  the  north  bath 
about  16'  X 13'  G"  and  the  south  bath  about  26'  x  13', 

On  raised  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  hidden  among  trees, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mil©  to  the  south  of  the  bathg^  is  a  ruined 
mosque,  with  an  outer  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  a  minaret 
in  the  north-east  corner.  It  is  about  ninety  feet  long  by  forty 
broad.  The  west  of  the  building  and  most  of  the  south  have 
disappeared,  destroyed  by  banyan  and  other  climbing  trees,  helped, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  Portuguese  cannon.  There  remain 
three  sets  of  four  six-feet  high  pillars,  the  east  row  square,  the  two 
other  rows  eight-sided.  From  the  tops  of  the  pillars  spring  arches 
whose  peaks  are  about  six  feet  six  inches  higher,  and  from  the  arch- 
peak  rises  a  dome  about  five  feet  deep.  Of  the  original  sixteen  domes 
eleven  are  left,  three  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  south  having 
disappeared.  To  the  north-east  are  a  pair  of  tombs  with  two 
inscriptions  on  the  east  wall  one  apparently  referring  to  H.  915  (a.d. 
1507)  and  the  other  to  H.  1034  (a.d.  1623).^    The  raised  ground  on 


1  The  SanBkrit  runs  :  (i)  Sliri  Oaneahdya  nama{h)  ;  {C)  Shake  1673,  Prajd}nti  ndma 
{3)  Samvalaare  Fdlguna  Sfiuddha  sapta  (4)  mydm  devydlayaaya  jimoddMrasya 
(5)  prdramhh  kritah  aamdptistu  angird  (.'). 

^  The  inscriptions  are  much  weather-worn  and  one  of  them  is  broken.  Prof. 
Hehatsek  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  translation  of  such  fragments  as  can  bo 
made  out  of  the  first  inscription.    The  nomben  show  the  lines  of  the  inscriptions. 
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rhich  the  mosque  standg  has  many  fragments  of  old  bricks,  but  as 
was  seen  no  farther  signs  of  old  building.     To  the  south  of 
the  mosque,  along  the  edge  of  a  long  stretch   of  mangrove  basheSj 
are  some  remains  of  an  old  wall  or  jetty. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  mosque,  on  the  shore 
of  the  creek,  are  the  remaius  of  Rdjkot^  the  citadel  of  Musalm^n 
JDIicul.     If  Bocjirro  is  correct  in  stating,  that,  in  1634,  Upper  Chenl 
ad  no  fortifications  Rdjkot  must  have  been  built  during  the  ten 
jrears  (1636-1646)  of  Bi]dpur  rule.^    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Mardtha 
wara  in  1691  and  1731,     Raikot  has  comer  towers  about  fourteen 
9t  hjgh|  and,    on  the  top,  thirty-three  feet  by  forty.     The  north- 
west and  the  south-west  towers  are  joined  by  a  wall  about  sixty  paces 
long,  twenty  feet  broad  and  six  feet  high.     Through  an  inner  wall 
fcpath  leads  to  a  walled  courtyard  about  forty-fire  paces  sguare,  the 
Duth  end  filled  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  two-storied  palace,  with 
eaked  arches  and  eight-sided   pillars*     The  walls  are  overgrown 
rith  a  gigantic  lacework   of  tree  roots.     The  building   was  about 
twenty  paces  broad  and  was  divided  lengthways  by  a  central  wall. 
In  front  of  the  palace  is  an  old  fountain,  and  at  the  east  end  a  row 
of  houses  aud  a  well.     To  the  east  is  another  walled  enclosure  about 
lorty  paces  square  filled  with  cocoa-palms.     Outside  on  the  creek  face 
are  large   black  stones  laid  without  mortaTj  which  look  like  the 
remains  of  an  older  Hindu  fort. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  east  is  an  old  jetty  of  large 

black  stoues  set  out  into  the  mud,  known  as  Giriche  Dhond  Bandar, 

^^  little  further  are  some  Musalman  tombs,  and,  about  a  quarter  of  a 

^Kaile  beyond,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cheul  palm  groves,  is  the  landing- 

^Blace  and  village  of  Agra.     Returning  to  Rdjkot,  outside  of  the  fort 

Bio  the  east,  is  the  lower  half  of  a  broken  Hindu  image  (2'  X  1'  S'')  of 

fa  male  figure  with  a  bull  at  his  feet.     It  is  well  carved  and  has  a 

I     sacred  thread  or  strap  hanging  below  the  knee.     It  is  of  about  the 

eleventh  or  twelfth  century.     About  half  a  mile  west  of  Rajkot  is 

the  Patil's  creek,  crossed  by  a  paved  causeway  or  dddar.     On  the 

west  side  is  a  large  Musalmitn  graveyard.     About  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  further  is  Cheul  landing,  an  open  green  covered  with  fishing 

nets  and  stakes,  with  lines  of  rope  for  drying    fish  and  nets.     To 

the  west  a  narrow  muddy  channel  about  five  feet  deep  winds  south 

^to  the  Roha  river,  with,  at  high  tide,  water  enough  for  craft  of  about 

^Usree  tons  (10  khandts).    Across  the  mangrove  swamp  are  the  palma 

^Knd  sandy  beach  of   Lower  Cheul  or   Revdanda.     At  the  foot  of  a 

^Bree  is  the  head  of  an  old  Hindu  figure,  about  two  feet  by  one  foot 

^^our  inchea,^  and,  in  front  of  a  small  temple  at  the  east  end  of  thd 

(1)  Our  Lord  comnuuida  the  arrangemeut,  (2)  Diligently  of  the  Sunm  moaoTie,  (.1|  WiU* 

m  priest  and  pond  ....  (4)  Whom  we  may  lovje  accordin  -  '^    '^^ -^mnce  of  Muhammad 

the   ApasUe  ;  and  in  (5)   Khlul  we  command  you  ^xieatioii  (and]  {6) 

fidelity  like  companioua  [of  you]  (7) . .  ►  .  ,  .our  pi   ^  .  :  ,        :    i^mmad  had  fctrivfin 

.(9)  and  (10) (II)  Mojique  with  propriety,  (12)U^)U^) (15) (date) 

_  , year  916  (!).     Of  the  Betotid  inacnptinn  he  h«fl  made  out  (1)  Aa  waa  th« 

ftc©  of  the  hoDB©  of  God,  (2)  Date  of  mosqfue  yeflr ,  * ...  (3)  HandallAim  [or  &«  or  yuj 
. . .  year  103  (7).     Mr«  OhuUm  Mahanimad  Manahi  decipbera  the  doubtful  ligur# 
I  fourth  line  as  4,  that  i«  1034  or  a-d.  1623. 
►  Clironiatft  dc  Tisauarjr^  IV.  35,  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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green,  is  an  old  land  grant  stone  (4'  X  1}  witli  the  ass-enrse  and  letters 
too  worn  to  be  road.  If  the  tide  serves  it  is  easy  to  get  to 
Revdanda  down  the  creek.  But  as  a  rule*  the  way  back  is  round  the 
head  of  the  creek,  along  the  I'oad  from  Revdanda  to  BhaY^le  lake, 

A  third  morning  may  be  spent  in  north  Cheul  and 
seeing  Rdmeshyar's  temple  and  Angria's  tomb,  the  rein 
western  top  of  the  Cheul  hills,  some  Hindu  battle-stones  to  the 
north,  and  a  Musalni^n  garden  or  water-house  to  the  south  of  the 
Male  causeway,  on  the  Alibdg  road.  From  the  Sea  Gate  about 
four  miles  through  the  woods  of  Revdanda  and  north  Cheul,  lead 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varanda  pass.  By  the  dome-shaped  hillock  of 
Chencha,  a  natural  mound  apparently  with  no  trace  of  boildiagp  a 
tract  leads  south-east,  past  the  Meti  pond,  up  the  western  shoulder 
of  the  Cheul  hills.  The  hill  sides  and  the  hill  top  are  bare  strewn 
with  black  boulders,  with,  in  hollows  or  sheltered  slopes^  patches  of 
thorns  and  brushwood  and  one  or  two  stunted  teak. 

Near  the  end  of  the  south-west  spur  are  the  remains  of  two 
ruined  buildings.  One,  about  100  yards  from  the  end  of  the  spur, 
is  the  ruined  temple  of  Mahalakshmi  {23'  x  19')  with  broken  walla 
of  rough  stone  work  and  no  roof.  In  the  centre  is  a  ruined  shrine 
and  a  small  old-looking  image.  The  goddess  is  much  feared.  As 
her  temple  is  ruined,  she  wanders  about,  and  is  believed  to  have 
dragged  under  water  and  drowned  three  men  who,  within  tha 
last  year  or  two,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Nardyanpond  at  the  foot 
of  the  bill.  Close  to  the  rained  shrine  is  a  dry  pond.  And,  on 
rising  ground  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  hill,  among  trees  and 
brushwood,  stands  a  ruined  Musalmdn  dome,  on  a  plinth  of  roogii 
Btone  work  about  fifty  feet  square.  The  dome  is  thickly  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes.  The  walla  are  of  stone  and  mortar,  abont 
26  feet  square  outside  and  21  feet  square  inside,  and  the  rounded 
dome  is  of  brick.  There  are  recesses  in  the  corners,  doors  in  the 
east  north  and  south  faces,  and  a  prayer-niche  in  the  west  face 
The  wall  is  about  ten  feet  high  and  the  dome  about  twenty  feel 
more.  The  whole  is  plain,  except  a  cornice  which  runs  round  th 
top  of  the  wall  inside,  and  some  rough  cement  panelling  above  th 
cornice.  The  site  seems  a  likely  place  for  a  Buddhist  stupa  and  the 
bricks  and  plinth  may  have  belonged  to  some  old  Hindu  work.  In 
places  on  the  south  face  of  the  hill  are  said  to  be  fragments  o: 
stone  steps  built  without  moi-tar,  but  on  the  hill  top  there  seem 
no  certain  trace  of  anything  old. 

The  hill  top  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  rice  lands  and  pal 
groves  of  Revdanda  and  Cheul,  the  mangrove  bushes  of  the  Cheul 
creek,  the  Roha  river,  the  Janjira  hills,  and  the  sea.  Close  by  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  a  row  of  ponds,  the  Meti  pond  in  the  west,  then 
the  ShetripAl  pond,  the  Ndrdyaij  pond,  the  Pdtil's  pond,  and  th© 
Bhavdle  lake  in  the  east.  Hill  side  tracts  lead  to  the  knob  thai 
crowns  the  hill  top  to  the  west  of  the  Datt^traya  steps.  Th; 
knob  or  knoll  is  covered  with  prickly-pear  bushes  and  has  no  sign 
of  buildings.  About  sixty  yards  south  of  the  knob,  and  thirty 
or  forty  feet  below  it,  is  an  open  space  in  which  are  a  numbei 
of  small  heaps  of  big  rough   atones.     The  local  story  is  that  I 


y 
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rera    buried   here^    and    the    heaps  of    stones    are 

e  tombs.     Sorae  of  thera  are  long  like  modern  graves 

1  south,  others  are  oval^  and  others  are  circuhir  from 

paced  round.     The  stones  are  the  ordinary  black  hill 

;he  heaps  rise  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  above 

^  grpand.     There  is  no  sign  ot  mortar  and  as  far  as 

*   letters.     Except  that  the  stones  were  smaller 

these  round  cairns  are  much  like  the   Kod  graves 

ch  were  found  near  Sopara   in  April  1882*     One  of 

I  been  opened  and  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  dag  in 

fo  trace  of  pottery  was  noticed  but  the  hole  was  too 

3d  with  bushes  to  be  properly  examined*^    Looking 

3  top  of  the  hill,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  in  a  line  with 

r  pass  to  the  east  of  the  Cheul  hills,  there  is,  in  the 

ge,  a  great  dip  or  gap,  known  as  the  Pir  pass,  which 

I  l&ave  been  one   of  the  highways  of  traflBc  when  Cheul  was  a 

eat  port.     It  seems  probable  that  the  place  which  Barbosa  (1514) 

iescribes  as  the  great  fair,  three  miles  oot  of  Cheul,  was  in  the  open 

*  ad  beyond  the  Someshvar    pass    close    to    the  Danciog    Girl's 

aansion  and  the  village  of  Sardi.- 

From  the  hill  top  a  ti-act  may  be  taken,  either  back  to  the  west 
mouth  of  the  Varanda  pass,  or  to  the  crest  of  the  pass,  a  little  beyond 
which,  by  the  road  side,  is  an  old  Hindu  land  grant  stone  (5'  7''  X  1'  3") 
with  an  inscription  in  four  lines  of  about  the  twelfth  century. 
About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Varanda  pass,  on  rising  ground,  is 
a  temple  of  Mahdlakshmi.  At  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  is  a 
fragment  of  an  old  land  grant  a  tone  and  a  carved  pillar  top,  probably 
art  of  a  ruined  temple  of  Mahalakshmi.  The  modern  temple  is  like 
iie  Someshvar  temple  two  domes  side  by  side,  the  eastern  dome 
lO'xlS*  and  the  western  dome  16'  8"  square.  The  corners  of  the 
outer  dome  are  in  the  hollow  or  honeycombed  cement  work  which 
ia  common  in  the  Musalmdn  buildings  of  Ahmadnagar  The  shrine 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  passage  four  feet  wide,  is  plain,  and  is 
apparently  modern,  though  it  has  old  Hemadpanti-like  knobs  at  the 
Domers  and  in  the  middle  of  e^ch  step  in  the  roof »  To  the  south 
the  temple  is  a  lamp-pillar  about  twenty- two  feet  high.  Down 
be  east  face  are  six  or  seven  sati  stones. 

About  a   quarter   of    a    mile   south,  about  100   paces   east  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Male  causeway,   are  five  Hindu  battle-stonee, 

Eerhaps  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.     They  are  much  like  the 
attle  pillars  and  slabs  at  Eksar  in  S^lsette  and  at  Atgaon   near 
Sh^hdpur  in  Th^na.*    The  largest  stone  is  seven  feet  long  by  a  foot 
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The  foUowing  are  rough  details  of  ibe  tombs:  Beginning  from  those  farthost  down 
the  n]ope  of  the  spur,  1  ia  roand^  about  12  feet  across  said  eightoeu  inches  high,    the 
'  I  broken,  the  stoDea  amall  and  rough  j  €  and  3,  round  about  four  feet  across  j  4, 
I  modern-tihapeii  grave  about  nine  feet  by  five  heaped  up  ;  5  and  6,  round  about 
let  aoroas ;  7,  long  about  seven  feet  by  two  ;  8,  a  bigger  tomb  roughly  circular 
[  twelve  paces  round  ;  9,  small  roughly  round  about  four  feet  acrois  ;  10,  a  rough 
m  pACi^  round  ;  11,  a  lai^er  grave  with  larger  stones,  oval«  about  twelve  pacers 
;  12  to  19  rude  cairns  not  more  than  t^o  feet  high  ;  20  is  oblong  ;  21  and  22  aro 
□d  in  shape  more  modem  ;  23-27  are  rud6  cairns  ;  28  is  the  largest  and  lias 
^ned  i  29*35  are  rude  low  cairns. 
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and  a  half  broad.  At  the  top  m  &  faneral  tim  witli  an  attendant  on 
each  side  holding  a  tly-whink  over  lier  shoulder.  Below  are  three 
panels  each  about  ten  inches  broad  full  of  deeply  cut  fignrea,  and, 
under  the  lowest  panel,  18  an  empty  epace  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad.  In  the  lowest  of  the  three  panels  on  the  (visitor's)  left,  two 
rows  of  three  men  in  each  row,  armed  with  swords,  fight  two  arcbeis 
on  the  right.  In  the  central  panel  the  swordsmen  drive  off  the 
archers,  and^  in  the  top  panel,  a  chief,  with  an  umbrella  over  bis  head 
and  two  followers,  worships  the  Zmt/.  On  the  (visitor's)  right  is  m 
defaced  and  broken  stone  (3' x  1' 5"')  in  the  same  style.  The  only 
part  which  can  be  made  out  is,  in  the  lowest  panel,  a  man  worshippin|f 
the  ling.  Further  to  the  right  is  a  fragment  of  a  similor  stone,  with 
a  row  of  heavenly  nymphs  carrying  garlands  to  crown  the  warriors. 
To  the  visitor's  left  is  a  fourth  memorial  stone  (3'  9''x  1'  4''),  with 
three  panels  of  clearly  cut  but  somewhat  defaced  figures.  In  the 
lowest  panel  two  men  seem  (but  this  is  doubtful)  to  attack  some 
buildiug,  more  like  a  temple  than  a  fort.  In  the  central  panel,  OD 
the  right,  a  man  with  a  sword  seems  to  clutch  at  a  central  figure, 
who  is  drawn  back  by  two  men  on  the  right.  There  is  a  falleo 
figure,  probably  the  man  who  was  attacked  by  the  BWordsmaiL 
Above  are  figures  worshipping  the  ling.  To  the  visitor's  left  a 
smaller  stone  (2'  10''  x  V)  shows  a  man  brandishing  a  swonL  On 
the  top  is  a  funeral  nrn,  and,  between  the  urn  and  the  warrior,  a  Unq 
and  a  bull.  These  stones  are  worshipped  by  the  villagers  as  the  Sat 
Vtr»  or  Seven  Heroes^  and  are  much  dreaded,  being  believed  to 
scour  the  fields  and  gardens  at  night. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  these  battle-stones,  two  hnndrod 
yards  south  of  the  Male  causeway  and  about  forty  yards  west  of  the 
road,  in  a  thickly  wooded  palm  garden,  are  the  ruins  of  an  arched 
ganlen  house  in  the  centre  of  a  built  pond.  It  is  known  as  the 
Jala  Mandir  or  Water  Palace.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  pond, 
about  thirty-six  paces  square  and  five  feet  deep,  whose  sides  and 
bottom  are  lined  with  cement*  The  central  building,  which  is 
covered  by  the  roots  of  a  large  banyan  tree  and  by  bushes,  stands  on 
a  plinth  about  five  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  square.  It  is 
entered  from  the  east  by  a  broken  flight  of  steps.  It  is  of  stone 
and  mortar  and  consists  of  four  large  pointed  archways  with  corner 
pillars.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  domed  roof,  and  the  walls  seem  kept 
m  their  place  by  the  network  of  banyan  roots.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Portuguese  building,  but  the  style  of  arch  and  the  position  point  ta 
a  Musalmdn  origin. 

About  a  mile  nearer  Revdanda,  is  a  large  modern  temple  of 
Granpati  with  a  small  step  well  and  a  large  basil  pillar.  In  front 
of  the  temple  is  a  lamp-pillar  bearing  an  inscription  dated  1858.* 
About  seven  years  ago  the  god's  tooth  was  broken,  but  a  new 
tooth  is  growing  and  largo  numbers  of  people  come  to  see  it. 
The  temple  servant  or  pvjdri  is  a  Mdli  or  ChavkalshL    About  half 


*  The  MarAthi  of   the  iuscription   runs  :   Cfmram  tatpar  Lnkuhmi  A^dl  fldgftau 
BfihH    Ndik   BohlU  pnJra  Kdlu  j<U   Mttfi    PdcJiknUhi   Rdhndr    Ckcul,    Shah   IJHQ^ 
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\  mile  further,  is  a  great  temple  of  R^meeliTEr,  with  a  liandflome 
lia»onry  pond  in  front.     In  tlio  temple  are  said  to  be  three  hunds 

pita  which  are  paved  over.  The  central  pit  in  front  of  the  god 
liiiv,  or  Sh^mb,  ia  the  Fire- pit  or  Agni  Kund ;  the  pit  on  the 
Sftitor^s  right,  in  front  of  Ganpati,  ia  the  Wind-pit  or  Vdyii  Kund; 
nd  the  pit  in  front  of  Lakshmi-Ndr^yau  is  the  Bain-pit  or  Pmyanya 
tund.  When  heat  fails  the  fire-pit  should  be  opened,  when  wind 
kils  the  wind'pit  should  be  opened^  and  when  rain  fails  the  rain-pit 
"  3uld  be  opened.  The  only  time,  within  the  memory  of  the  people 
temple,  when  one  of  the  pits  was  opened,  w^  the  opening  of 
UD-pit  in  the  dry  season  of  1876,  A  hole  five  feet  deep  wa» 
^und  with  some  Mardtha  coins.  The  coins  were  taken  away  and 
&t  apart  to  be  worshipped. 

In  December  1625,  the  Italian  traveller  Delia  Valle  gave  the 
Allowing  detailed  account  of  the  Rdmeshvar  temple  and  pond.  On 
ke  Jand  road,  between  Portuguese  and  Musalm^n  Cheul,  where 
be  thick  houses  begin,  is  a  temple  of  BAmeshvar,  the  finest  temple 

Cheul.  It  is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  large  square  pond,  each 
Kde  seventy-three  paces,  surrounded  by  banks  and  fligjits  of 
lone  steps  with   wide  passages  or  platforms  at  the  sides,  shaded 

beautiful  tall  trees.  Above  the  pond,  facing  the  chief  door  of 
ie  temple,  under  a  dome  supported  by  four  pillars,  is  a  figure  of  a 
^ill  with  all  the  four  feet  bent  the  same  way.  It  is  called  Nandi 
Eld  is  the  same  as  the  Kdnarese  Basua  (Basava).  The  people  say 
f  18  a  male,  different  from  Oayati  the  wife  of  R^m,  which  is  a 
Bmale.  The  face  of  the  bull  is  turned  round  fronting  the  templei 
IrhiJe  the  back  and  the  tail  stretch  towards  the  pond.  iTie 
Jentoos  who  come  to  visit  the  temple  first  wash  their  face,  hands,  and 
Det  ia  the  pond,  then  touch  the  bull  with  their  forehead  and  hands, 
[Taking  a  reverence,  and  grasping  the  tail.  Then  some  enter  the 
temple,  while  others  first  go  round  it,  beginning  their  round  from 
lie  riglit  side  to  one  coming  out  from  the  temple.  In  the  templei 
bey  spread  fruit  and  rice  before  the  idol,  and  also  before  the  bull, 
id  before  a  basil  plant  in  a  pillar  vase  near  the  bull's  shrine.  In 
Bveral  places  round  the  temple  are  shrines  facing  the  pond,  with 
|ifferent  idols,  in  one  of  which  is  the  great  monkey  Kanum^n  who 
bljied  RAm  to  win  back  his  wife.^ 

In  a  large  block  of  stone,  to   the  north-west  of  the  temple,  are 

'le   holes,  about  two   inches  square,  which  are  said   to   be   the 

ivagraha  or  nine  planets.     In  a  garden^  to  the  west  of  the  temple^ 

^iandsume  unfinished  building  of  dressed  stone.     In  front  to  the 

is  a  platform,  the  side  walls  of  dressed  stone  about  two  feet 

high,  and  encloi?ing  a  space  of  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four.     To  the 

rest  of  the  platform,  on  a  plinth  about  four  feet  high  and  tbirty-two 

Bet  square,  is  an   eight-sided  building    of    dressed   stone   (aboai 

6"x  15'  8"),  with  a  door  in  the  east  face,  and  windows  in  the 

Jher  three  sides  with   open  stone  trellis  work  and   tracery.     The 

Ides  are  about  nine  feet  high  and  there  is  no  roof     It  is  an  unfinished 
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tomb  said  to    have  been   built  by   one  of  the  Angrias.      Otitsidoi 
there  are    six  email  tombs  in  a  line*  and  a  seventh  at   one  side- 
Between  the  Rdmeshvar  temple  and  Angria*s  tomb  a  stone  iuscribedl 
with  Kdnarese   writing   was  found  by  Mr.  W.  F,  Sinclair,  C.8.^  ia| 
187-4.     It  was  sent  to  the   Bombay  Branch  of  the   Royal   Asiatic 
Society  in  whose  muaenm  it  now  lies.     It  has  not  been  deciphered. 
The  Bi^meshvar  temple  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north-east  ofl 
the  Sea  (late  of  the  Revdanda  fort. 

The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  a  water  trip  to   Korlc 
fort  and  Korle  village.     The  details  of   the  fort  are   given   underl 
Kofle* 


Chikalgaoil  in  Pen,  about  five  miles  east  of  Nagothna^  is  a  larg 
village  with,  in  1881,  seventy-one  houses  and  a  population  of  S22,  ofl 
whom  319  w^ere  Hindus  and  three  Musalmdns.     Its  forests  are  of| 
special  value  from  their  large  number  of  hirda  trees  Terminalia 
cliebula,  w^hich  ^aeld  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  tons  (60-70 
k/iandis)  of  mjTobalans  a  year,  almost  the  whole  of  the  KoWl 
supply.* 

Da'Sgaon  is  a  small  town,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  S4vitri  ot 
Bdnkot   river,   five  miles  we^t  of   Mahad  and  twenty-four   mile^l 
above  Bankot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.^    There  is  a  stone  jetty  at 
which  native  craft   discharge   and  load.     The  bed   of  the  nverj 
between  the  Ratndgiri  town  of  Mahdpral,  four  miles  west  of  D^gaoc 
and   Mah^,  is  rocky,  and   almost  dry  at  low  water  spring  tide 
Neap  tides  rise  six  feet  and  spring  tides  ten  feet,   affording  tida 
communication   for  vessels  of  that  draught  only.     During  tne  fait 
season  (October -May),  a  small  steamer  plies  daily  (except  Sundays) 
between  Btokot  and  Ddsgaon,  in  connection  %vith  Messrs.  Shepherd 
and  Company's  regular  daily  steamers  between  Bombay  and  GoaJ 
It  takes  from  fom*  to  live  hours  in  its  passage  to  D^^gaon,     By  the 
new  road  from  Pola^lpxir  to  Mahdhaleshvar,  which  is  throughout  ol 
a  very  easy  gi-adient,  cart  communication  has  been  opened  in  a  direct 
line  from  Sdtara  by  Mahabaleshvar  to  the  coast.     Leaving  Poliidpurl 
eighteen  miles  from  Ddsgaon,  the  line  goes  by  the  old  Kineshvar 
road  for  five   and  a  half  miles.      It  then    branches  to  the   left^ 
OTadually  climbing  round  the  western  and  northern  shoulders  o% 
Pratapgad,  for  sixteen  miles,  to  the  pretty  station  of  Vdda  on  th 
first  plateau.     From  Vada  the  road  winds  ten  milas  more,  round  the 
vttUL-}'s  between  Sydney  and  Bombay  Point  in  Mahabaleshvar,  and 
passing  close  under  Bombay  Point,  rises  easily  from  the  east  of  ii| 
into  the  Bombay  Point  road  by  the  Terraces.^    Those  who  cho 


'  8«e  »bov©»  p.  19. 

» In  1771  Mr.  Forbet  (Oriental  Memoire,  L  192)  wrote  the  following  account  tjfl 
tho  voyage  from  BAnkot  to  D^gaon.     It  aflforda  an  inlaud  navigation  of  groat  variety. 
The  river,  which  if  sddoiu  wider  than  four  or  five  huudred  yarda,  wind«  tb-  - '^'  i 
chain  of  hilla^  stored  with  timber  or  coveted  with  forest,  and  the   banks  ar. 
with  salt  weed,  an  evergreen  resembling  the  laureL     An  opening  valley  « 
prefientfl  a  view  of  arable  land,  viUagea^&nd  cattle  j  succeeded  by  woody  moutH^na  J 
waterfalls  r  and  precipices.     In  the  narrow  parts  the  branches  unite  over  the  atreani  f 
which  ia  enlivened  by  monkeys,  aquirrelaaod  N-arious  kinds  of  bii^s. 

■  Maclean's  Guide  to  Bombay,  364-65.    The  traveller  who  lias  tinie  to  spare  shooJd 
sleep  at  Diagaon,  where  there  is  an  excellent  travellcTs*  bungalow  and  i^t-honae,  ^ 
within  three  minutes^  walk  of  tlie  steamer.    Starting  from  DAsgaon  at  dawn  an  ■ 
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ride  up  the  old  road  from  Kineshvar  will  save  ten  or  eleven  Chapter 
aiiles,  but  wil]  find  the  pas.s  at  Kadtonda  in  a  very  had  state,  as  it  places  oTinter 
Ib  now  abandoned,  Dds^gaon  has  no  irn  porta ;  it^  exports,  chiefly  of 
rice  and  ndgli,  varied  f mm  £1G8  in  1878-79  to  £iH8in  1877-78 
^nd  averaged  £355.^  The  1881  census  showed  348  houses  and 
1835  people,  of  whom  1453  were  Hindus,  381  Musahnins,  and  one  a 
^ejii-Isrdel. 

Near  Ddsgaon,  along  the  creek  from  Ghodegaon  to  Mahdd  are 
two   old   rock-cut  cisterns  filled  with   earth  and  stones.      One  is 
m  the  edge  of  the  creek,  near  the  Bhulv^da  to  the  south-west  of 
■Jitsgaon  fort  hill ;  the  other  is  on  the  left  of  the  Mahdd  road  a  mile 
ind  a  half  away.     Both  are  under-cut  into  the  rock  so  as  to   bo 
lostly  under  it^*  cover.     There  is  no  image  on  either  ;  only  red  paint 
"on  the  rock.     The  cistern  near  the  fort  Is  presided  over  by  a  local 
^deity  ;  the  otlier  by  a  goddess  named  Asra,  of  spme  local  repute  in 
"l^sorcisin^    spirits,    when   she   is    propitiated  witli    the   blood   of 
cks,^    Dasgaon    is  well   known  for  the   Sov  and   Kondivti  hot 
wrings  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  in  former  timeSj  used  to  attract 
liuropeans  from  Bombay.     In  a  treaty  made  with  the  Mardth4s  in 
175(D,Ddsgaon  is  mentioned  as  'a  pass  for  the  Vanjaris  or  country- 
merchants;'^    In  1 771  the  English  Resident  at  Bdnkot  or  Fort  Victoria 
_had  a  small  villa  on  the  Dasgaon  hill  above  the  village,*     Ddsgaon 
i^as  one  of  the  two  villages,  belonging  to  the  English  on  the  Biinkot 
iver,  wliich  were  taken  by  the  Mai-athas  in  1775,  and  kept  by  them 
kill  1784,6    In  1817  a  body  of  Pendhdris  plundered  Mahdd,  but  did 
lot  venture  to  attack  Dasgaon  as  it  was  defended  by  a  detachment 
E>f  invalids.** 

Dharamtar,  or  SaT>a'j,  is  a  port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amba 
river,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth  and  thirteen  miles  east  of 
AlibAg.'^    It  has  a  population  of  1334.     The  Dharamtar  pier  was  built 

1868  at  a  cost  of  £1653  (Rs.  16.530),  chiefly  from  income  tax 
balances*    During  the  last  ten  years  the  local  funds  have  contributed 
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wv  drive  of  eighteen  milea  le<id«  to  PoUdptir,  »  convenient  bangalow  with  famitort 

nd  measmatir  where  the  beat  of  the  day  may  bo  puBsed.     Pomdpur  ithonM  he  left 

boat  two,    ft  brottd  and    excellent    cftrriage  Toaa  leading,     in    »lK>ut   four    houra 

nd  ft  httlf,  to  tbo  very  pretty  and  newly-built  bungalow  with  mesaman  at  ViUla. 

halt  of  a  day   may  be  made   at  VAda,   as  the  mesisman   provide*  all  necesa&riea, 

'^~^ng  chairs  nnd  coolies  fop   conveyance  to  the    old    Mar^tlm  fort  ni   '        '         of 

p^a<l.     A  pI«?<^9Brit  moriiing's  dnve  of  twelve    miles  form«  an  ctuis  riia 

ottal  route  to  Mah^ibaleshvar.     No  dilHt'ulty  will  be   i>aitu\  in  gettiji^    ....     U  or 

Bohy  ca.rt4j  with  three  reluyi  of  ponies,    if  word  ia  »eot  t  to    Mr.    Ardcair 

Traniji,  mail  omitmctor  ;  whde  the  Superintendent  of  M*  .ir  is  always  ready 

assist  in  making  arrangements  for  the  roa*i.     Tho  ch;u^'u  fur  a  pouy  cart  mad 

ree  pairs  of  ponies  is  O  ( Ka.  ;W>)  if  no  halt  is  required.     Ditto, 

iTt      ^  -   '    art),  1S77-78,  £48S  J  1878-79,   £168;  18;9-80,  £2119;  1880-81.   £480; 

188  J 

^  Mi-  '■:■.  I .  ^uickir,  C.S.     The  position  of  these  ei«tcms  seems  to  show  that,  when 

be  ciiitenis  were  cut,  the  road  along  the  cree^  waa  on  the  same  level  as  it  is  now, 

*  Aitchiaon^s  Treaties,  V.  17.  *  Forbea'  Oriental  Memoirs,  L  102^ 

*  BAnkot  Diaries  (MS,)  in  Naimo's  Konkan,  99. 

*  As.  Jour.  IIL  6'M,  IV.  32o  in  Nairne'a  Konkan,  111 

'  Dharamtar  ia  ao  called  from  the  oharity-fcrry  or  dharam  tar  that  was  eatablished 
ere  free  of  ohmrge  by  A  mioiateT  of  one  of  the  Angri&s.  The  ferry  continued  to  ply 
BtSpeo  DhftTAmtftr  and  Nitgotbna  to  the  end  of  188L  See  above  p.  117  note  L  Mr. 
r  suggests  that  the  word  S4bdj  is  a  corruption  of  Shih  fiumj  or  the  King;'! 
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toptor^XIV,      aliout  £1219  (Us,  12.190)  towards  its  repair.     As  far  9l%  Dh^\ 
^Ucet  of  Interest  P^*^'*'  ^^^  creek  is  at  all  times  navigable  to  boat«  of  about  60  ttiii* 
J.  khandis),     Atove  Dbaramtar  navigation  is  diffictUt  aiid  at  low 
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impossible.    At  ordinary  high  tides,  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (V  "      ^w), 
and,  at  spnng  tides,  boats  of  twenty-live  tons  (100  kitan  j 

to  Ndgothna,  fourteen  miles  south.  But  the  passage  aJuimt  4U 
takes  even  ordinary-sized  (7  J -10  tons)  ves.^^ls  two  tidea 
Shepherd  ferry  steamers  ply  daily  from  Bom>>ay  to  Dhiiramtar  pi 
From  this  a  good  carnage  road  used  by  the  post  office  for  tua 
leads  west  thirteen  miles  to  Alibag.  Acmss  the  fen-y  to  I 
east  the  high  road  by  Ndgothna  fifty-six  miles  to  MaVi^'  '  * 
is  now  complete.  There  is  also  an  excellent  road  tweul 
east  to  Khopivli  (Campolee)  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pas«.  On  ttii» 
road  a  mail  cart  runs  ti\'e  mUes  from  Dharamtar  to  Pen,  No  detaiJi 
of  the  trade  of  Dharamtar  are  available  as  they  are  included  in  tha 
returns  for  Karanja  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Tlie  number  of 
daily  passengers  to  and  from  Bombay  varies  from  150  to  200. 

Ghosalgad  Fort,^  six  mUes  south  of  Roha.  is  situated  at  t^ 
of  theliUiy  country  tiiat  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Roha  sub-^  i 
between  the  Revdanda  creek  on  the  nortli  and  the  Sdlav  creek  on  tbe 
south-east   It  is  a  perfectly  isolated  hill,  the  gmund  to  the  north. 
east,  and  south  being  levelfveiy  slightly  raised  above  the  sea  and 
intei'sected  by  tidal  creeks.     Only  on  the  west  a  slightly  raised  necl 
of  land  joins  it  to  the  principal  range  or  group  of  nills.     The  bai 
of  the  hill  is  elliptical  in  shape,  Wing  about  a  mile  and  a  half  1 
length  from  east  to  west  by  half  a  mile  in  brea^lth  fix)m  north 
south.     Its  height  is  apparently  about  1000  feet,  and  as  it  stam 
completely  apaH,  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  when  seen   (n 
the  north,  soutK,  or  east     On  the  western  side  the  Roha  hills  shul 
it   from  view  at   all  points  further  than  the  top  of  their 
face.     From  whatever  side  it  is  seen,  the  hill  appears  to  coi 
four  parts*  which  rise  one  al30ve  the  other.     First  c<:»mes  a  g^ 
slope,  fairly  wooded  and  fertUe,  and  rising  about  200  fe^t  a' 
the  plain.     Second  comes  a  steep  ascent  of  about  400  feet,  bare 
vegetation  other  than  grass  and  stunted  bushes,  except  a  few    f 
man^o   trees   on  the  north    near   the  top.     Third  comes  a  stec^, 
nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  bare  rock,  unscalable  except  at  two 
or  three   points,  which  rises  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  more  than 
100  feet     Foui-th  is  the  wedge-shaped  hill-top,  which,  with  a  narrow 
ridge  running  east  and  west,  rises  above  the  third  part  of  the  hill 
in  a  steep  slope,  partly  rocky  and  bare,  paitly  overgrown  with  lon| 
slippery  grass,  bastard  spurge  and  aloe  bushes.     The  third  division  oL 
the  hill,  whose  steepness  is  apparently  partly  due  to  artificial  scarping, 
has  at  its  top  the  chief  line  of  defences  which  entirely  surrounds  the 
hill.   Between  this  line  of  defences  and  the  hill-top  a  narrow  walk 
or  terrace  completely  encircles  tke  hill    From  the  eastern  end  of  the 
thii*d  division  of  the  hill  and  rising  to  alxiut  lialf  its  height,  stretches 
a  long  ridge  or  rather  wall  of  rock,   fifty   to    seventy  feet  high 
and  Mty    to  twenty  feet   broad  at   the  top  and  perhaps  twice 
as  much  at  the  base  which  stands  on  the   third  division  of  the 


1  CDotributed  by  Mr,  E.  H.  Mosciutli,  C.S, 
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ill  Tlii/aj  waU  of  rock,  which  is  also  foHified,  is  about  the 
me  length  as  the  fort  itself,  that  is  al>out  300  yards  long.  It 
18  ea&t  and  west  like  the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
ape  by  which  it  can  at  once  he  known  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
peciaUy  from  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Talc  on  the  other  side  of 
he  Sdlav  ci^eelc 

The  cliief  ascent  to  the  fort,  in  fact  the  only  ascent  that   is 
practicable  without  much  climbing,  is  on  the  north  side.     Two  other 
icents,  one  along  the  south  face  and  the  other  at  the  east  end  of  the 
U,  are  both  almost  impassable.  Starting  from  the  village  of  Ghos^let 
hich  lie«  on  the  lowest  and  gentlest  slope  of  the  hill  and  along 
e  whole  length  of  ita  northern  face,  the  path  passes  up  the  higher 
1  steeper  slope  to  the  point  where  the  eastern  wall  or  ridge  of 
k  leaves  the  main  body  of  the  hill.     Here  was  the  gate  of  the 
rt,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  and  its  exact  position  cannot  be 
letermine*!     Before  reaching  this  point  there  appear  on  the  left 
two  temples,  one  of  Bbavani  with  a  rudely  cut  image  of  the  goddess, 
and  just   above   it    a   rather   large    square     temple   of    Ganpati» 
Having  reached  the  base  of  the  hrst  end  of  the  rocky  escarpment, 
which  forms  the  third  division  of  the  hill,  the  visitor  climbs  up  to  the 
int  whence  the  ridge  of  the  fortified  wall  of  rock  above  described 
retches  westward*     It  is  fortified  at  the  top  with  two  parapet  walls, 
at  its  northern  and  the  other  at  its  southern  edge*     These  walls 
each  about  four  feet  thick  and  meet  in  a  point  at  the  western  end, 
Icre  are  the  remains  of  a  round  bastion  of  great  height  but  not 
more  than  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.     The  northern  and  south- 
parapet  walls  have  each  of  them  two  niches,  extending  through 
nearly  through  their  whole  thickness.     Those  in  the  southern 
all  are  pointed  arches  about  four  feet  high.     One  of  them  is  open 
mt  the  further  or  outside  end,  the  other  is  closed  on  the  outside  by 
a  thin  wall.     Of  the  two  openings  in  the  northern  wall,  which  are 
tK>th  square  at  the  top,  one,  like  tlae  latter  of  those  on  the  southern 
parapet,  is  built  up  with  a  thin  wall  at  the  further  end.     The  other 
"    more  curioua      The  wall  is  here  about  two  feet  thicker  than  else- 
here  and  suddenly  narrows  to  its  usual  dimensions.     At  this  point 
a  low  square  archway  about  five  feet  in  depth  leatls  into  the  wall, 
not  at  right  angles  but  parallel  to  the  wall.     It  then  takes  a  sudden 
turn  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  and   to  its  first  direction,  thus 
forming  a  hidden  chamber  about  five  feet  long  by  two  broad.     It 
goes  nearly  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  for  the  outside 
opening  is   shut   by    a   masonry    partition   pierced   with   chinks 
which  show  that  it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four   inches  thick. 
e  part  of  the  fort  which  is  built  along  the  top  of  this  westward 
idge  is  called  the  khdnkada,  apparently  from  its  resemblance  to 
ihe  claw  of  a   crab.     In  the   rock  just   within   the  bastion,  at  its 
ostem  end,  is  a  circular  hole  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
ibout  a  foot  deep.     The  flag-stafi*  is  said  to  have  stood  here.     There 
a  similar  hole  in  the  gi*ound  at  about  the  middle  of  the  khdnkcuia. 
ere  are  no  remains  of  buildings  or  other  objects  of  interest  in  this 
>art  of  the  fort, 

Wliere  the  gate  originally  stood  are  the  remains  of  a  building 
said  to  have  been  the  dungeon    of  the  fort.      Its  eastern    wan 
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is  simply  tbe  rocky  side  of  the  hill,  its  northern  and  donihem 
sides  are  formed  by  prolonging  the  northern  and  southern  walta 
of  the  khdnkada,  which  here  draw  close  together  and  are  i2adi 
about  twelve  feet  thick.  In  the  southern  wall,  a  curious  atx:hed 
gateway,  about  five  feet  nix  inches  high,  leads  outside  the  fort  by 
means  of  steps.  It  appears  to  have  been  approached  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  by  a  path  or  by  steps,  no  trace  of  which  remairus, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  give  easy  access  to  friends 
desirous  of  entering  the  fort  from  the  south  side.  In  the  east  wall 
of  this  building  a  rock-cut  cistern  stretches  several  feet  under  the 
hill.  It  is  now  empty.  Near  the  west  end  of  this  chamber  is  the 
place  where  the  gate  of  the  fort  seems  originally  to  have  stood. 
Ljnng  on  the  groimd  are  a  number  of  dressed  stonen,  two  of 
which  have  rudely  cut  figures  of  tigers,  wide  open  jaws  and  long 
curling  tails,  the  tops  of  w^hich  nearly  touch  their  heads.  These 
tigers  are  said  to  have  formerly  been  above  the  gateway.  Tlie  way 
into  the  fort  passes  up  a  flight  of  steps  built  on  the  top  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  chamber  which  has  just  been  described.  Both 
the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  this  chamber  seem  to  have  had 
a  flight  of  steps  at  the  top,  and  to  have  h£id  parapets  on  the  outside 
of  the  steps.  The  parapet  of  the  noi*th  wall  and  the  steps  of  the 
southern  wall  remain.  The  parapet  of  the  north  wall  is  about  thi^d 
feet  thick  and  is  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry.  The  stena 
on  the  top  of  the  southern  wall  are  prolonged  along  the  face  of  tl«a 
rocky  escarpment  of  the  hill,  until  they  reach  the  ledge  which 
divides  it  from  the  highest  ridge.  To  the  right  or  south  sidfe  of  th^ 
steps,  on  a  small  ledge  which  breaks  the  generally  perpendic 
face  of  the  escarpment,  are  three  small  rock-cut  cisterns.  The  i 
lead  to  the  main  enclosure  of  the  fort  itself  which  is  trianguli 
The  length  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides  is  about  300  ya 
each;  they  meet  in  a  point  at  theii-  western  end.  The  third  oi 
eastern  side  is  about  150  yards  long.  There  appears  to  have  beeji" 
a  wall  with  a  parapet  all  round  the  outside  edge  of  the  foH.  Most  of 
this  wall  has  fallen,  but  traces  of  it  ever^^where  remain.  Beginning 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  fort,  a  little  along  the  northern  side,  are 
three  rock -cut  cisterns.  Unlike  the  cistern  in  the  building  below 
near  the  gateway,  they  are  open  at  the  top.  The  water  in  them  is 
not  now  fit  to  drink.  Passing  along  the  south  side  of  the  fort  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  on  the  left,  that  is  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  hill,  is  seen  to  be  pierced  with  low  and  shallow 
grottoes,  evidently  artificial.  Close  to  these  grottoes  is  the  plinth 
of  a  mined  temple  of  BhavAni.  There  is  no  image  and  no  worabioi. 
The  imafje  in  the  little  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  above  th© 
village  ot  Ghosdle  is  said  to  belong  to  this  temple.  Just  l>elow  this, 
on  a  ledge  approached  from  the  main  ledge  of  the  fort  by  an 
imperfect  flight  of  steps*  are  two  rock-cut  cisterns  about  fortyl 
feet  long  by  fifteen  broad.  The  east  cistern  is  open  at  the  top;! 
the  west  cistern  is  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock  and  overhung  by  ] 
it.  The  water  in  the  west  cistern  is  bad,  that  in  the  east  cStem 
excellent  and  of  considerable  depth. 

At  tile  east  end  of  the  south  side  are  the  remains  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  large  round  bastion*    Here  there  is  a  platfoiTn 
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J^pparently  intended  for  a  enn,  and,  just  below  it,  an  iron  gim  about 

feet  long  and  of  good  workmanship  has  recently  (1881)  been 

ieai*thed  from  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.     Apparently  it  was 

juried  simply  by  the  operation  of  nature,  being  covered  by  the  sand 

ad  gravel,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  above.    The 

L  hsis  no  inscription.     About  th  i  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the 

i>rt  is  an  old  ruinous  Musalman  tomb  or  dargdh,  and  near  it  a  rudely 

at  cistern  now  empty.     Close  to  this  and  to  the  north  of  it  are  the 

emains  of  a  large  and  solid-looking  dwelling-house,  and  imme*liately 

the  north  of  the  dwelling-house  are  the  remains  of  the  powder 

dagazine  atill  in  fair  preservation.     It  was  evidently  a  solidly  built 

[tructure,  with  a  veranda  on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  a  high 

of  with  gables  at  the  east  and  we.st  ends.    The  length  of  the  whole 

^uilding  from  east  to  west  was  about  eighty  feet,  and  its  breadth 

lading  the  two  verandas  about  forty  feet.     The  inner  chamber 

1  only  about  twenty  feet  wide.     The  walls  are  nearly    nine  feet 

ick.     A  masonry  facing  protected  the  building. 

From  the  north-east  corner  a  steep  path  leads  down  the  face  of 

lie  escarpment  to  a  triangular  outwork  or  redoubt,  which  is  built 

long  the  edge  of  a  low  hill  which  forma  an  eastern  spur  of  the  fort. 

This  outwork  is  rudely  constructed   of  stone  and  has  platforms  for 

ion,     Tra<lition  says  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  besieged 

Kept  their  provisions^  but  it  is  scai'cely  credible  that  they  should 

kave  kept  them  in  so  exposed  a  place.     The  only  object  of  interest  on 

he  north  side  of  the  fort  is  a  large  open  pond  faced  on  the  outer 

ide  with  masonry.     Near  this  is  the  only   point   from   which   the 

scent  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  practicable.     As  it  is,  the  ascent  is  very 

eep  and  is  overgrown  with  long  and  slippery  grass.     The  top  of 

le  lull  forms  a  narrow  ridge  about  180  yards  long  whose  eastern 

id  commands  an  extensive  view.   A  little  east  oi  south,  beyond 

the   plain  which  stretches   from   the    foot  of   the  hill^   the  Slilav 

creek   winds  towards  the  sea   across   low  mud-flats    hidden   by 

mangrove  bushes.     Beyond  the  Salav  a'eek,  and  separated  from  it  by 

i  naiTOw  neck  of  rising  ground,  is  the  broarler  expanse  of  the  Madar 

eek.    Beyond  this  the  view  ends  with  the  Kuda  hills.     In  front  of 

Ihe   Kuda   hills,   and   hiding    them   on   the   left,   ia  the  range  of 

hills   above     Ma^Jar,   and    to    the    left   of   these   and    somewhat 

dearer,  is   a   thick   range   of  hills,  called  the  hill  of  the  gods  or 

)ev^ha  Dongar,  to  the  extreme  left  of  which  is  the  nearly  detached 

hill  on  which  Is  built  the  fortress  of  Tale.    Just  on  this  side  of  this 

last  range,  and  appearing  to  flow  at  its  feetj  is  the  tidal   river  that 

lower  down  broadens  into  the  Sdlav  creek.     In  the  distance  behind 

Tale  fort  are  a  number  of  hills,   one   of  which   is  chilled   Move, 

Still  to  the  left  of  these  and  nearly  due  east  is  the  level  country 

tliat  stretches  acroas  Mdngaon^  bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  the 

gahyddri  hills.     These  the  eye  can  follow  till  they  disappear  about 

fcorth-east  of  the  point  of  observation.     In  front  of  them  stretches  the 

Ihain  of  hills  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Roha  creek.    The  view  to  the 

rest  consists  merely  of  a   narrow  valley   which  is  bounded   at   its 

iJier  side  by  the  central  range  of  Roha  hills.     Nothing  is  visible 

(Tond  these  hills  except  atone  poinl,  where, l>ehind  alight  depressions, 

liegmupof  hiUs  on  one  of  whose  summits  is  the  tort  of  Avcbitgad. 
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entrusted  it  to  a  Mardtha,  who  in  1648  gave  it  up  to  Slilvdji,^ 
1659,  on  the  approach  of  Afzul  Khan  from  Bijdpur,  t^  '"  '" 
siege  to  the  fort,  but,  on  the  report  of  Afzul  Khto's  niiu 


Of  the  bnilding  of  the  Ghosala  fort  no  notice  has  been  trj 
During  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  alone  with  the  forte  of  Tale 
Rairi  tne  modeni  E^ygad,  it  belonged  to  the  Alunadnagar  ki  ^^ 
In  1636  it  passed  to  Bijdpur  and  was  in  charge  of  tne  Sidi, 

" I 

tail 

destruction  of  the  Bijdpur  army,  he  hastily  retired*-  In  17S5 
Ghosala  was  reduced  by  Bdjiriv  Peshwa,  and  in  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Sidi  in  the  same  year  the  fort  waa  ceded  to  the  Miu'dthte* 
In  1818  it  was  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Prothers  fo: 

before  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Rdygad.* 

Ghodegaon  or  Ooregaoilf  an  inland  port  in  the  M 
sub-division,  lies  about  sis  miles  north-west  of  Ddsgaon  and  tw 
south  of  the  junction  of  Uie  Goda  and  the  Kdl,  where  they  m^ 
the  tide  from'  the  Sdvitri  river.  The  1881  census  showed 
houses  and  2830  people,  of  whom  2370  were  Hindus  and 
Musalmdns.  Boats  of  about  twelve  tons  (50  khandu) 
Ghodegaon,  and  there  is  a  large  traffic  to  and  from  the  port  cl 
in  rice.  The  average  yearly  trade,  during  the  five  years  en 
1881-82,  was  exports  £19,957  and  imports  £8880*  Ghodegaoa' 
is  probably  a  very  old  trade  centre,  the  Hippokura  (Ghodekula) 
of  Ptolemy  (A.D,  150)*  Ptolemy  has  Balipatna  and  Hippokmm 
south  of  SymuUa  or  QieuL  Of  theiie  Balipatna  is  proba^  * 
Pii^lepattan  or  the  city  of  Pdle,  the  modern  village  of  Pale  aT 
two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Mahid,  possessing  Buddliiai 
Hippokura  has  been  supposed  to  be  Ghod bandar  in  Sdlsette, 
Ghodegaon  seems  a  more  likely  identification,  as  its  position  at 
limit  of  navigation  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Bdnkot 
must  have  made  it  an  early  centre  of  trade.  Till  1718  it  w 
head-quarters  of  a  petty  division.  Afterwards  it  was  ceded  to 
Peshwa  b}^  the  Habshi,  and  in  those  disturbed  times  is 
have  more  than  once  been  burnt.     In  1826  Ghodegaon  is  m*  ^  I 

aa  the  terminus  of  two  routes  from  Poona  by  the  Dev  and   KumbhA 

{>aasas.     It   was  a  country  town  or  kasba,  with  500  housea  and 
brty  shops  and  some  temples  and  wells.^ 

Kankeshvar,  close  to  the  sea  in  the  extreme  north-west 
of  the  district,  is  a  long  even-topped  hill,  1261  feet  high,  stretching 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  bare  sides  and  a  wooded  top.  The 
south  end  of  the  hill,  from  which  it  can  be  most  easily  climbed,  lies 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  M4ndva  and  eight  miles  north -east 
of  AlibAg.     Its  nearness  to  the  sea  makes  the  hill  top  pleasantly 


*  Grunt  Xhira  MarithAa,  63.  »  BiHo,  70.  *  Bitto,  232, 

*  Bombay  Omrier,  2nd  May  ISIS ;  Pendhari  and  MArfttha  Wars,  264, 

»  ThedetAiln  are:  Exports*,  1877-78  £31.787.  1878-79  £28.842.  1S70'80  £18,079, 
1880-81  £7456,  1881-82  £i:^^  "  i  . ports,  1877-78  £5956,1878-79  £13»»41,  1879*80 
£(J573,  1880-81  £9132.  1881  - 

«  Ptolemy  ( BertiuB '  Editiuii ,  * : . ..  ^u,-;  has  two  Hippokunw!,  one  on  tb©  coMt,  Uie  oth 
inland.     The  inland  Hifipokora  ia  irtentkinod  as  the   capital  of  Baleokurofl,  whic 
Professor   Bli^ntUrknr   <MS,)    identifier*  with   the    VidivA>nBkiir«iB,    a  l^raaoh  oLtl  _ 
ShAtakamia  who  nded   at  Koih4pur.     No  name  of  Kolliiiptii'  r««cfab1iiig  Hippokur* 
h»M  been  discovared.  ^  Clutiet*  itixier«U7f  40. 
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lol,  and  its  buildings  and  holy  places,  its  waving  beautif  ully-woaded 
p,   and   it^  wide  views   of  hill   and  sea  always  repay   a   visit 
hill  is  most  easily  climbed  from  the  south-west,  where,  from 
e  foot  to    the    top  and  far  along  its  waving  upper  slope,  the 
lent   is  made  easy^  in  steep  places  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
by   a  paved  way   where  the  surface  is  level.     The  pavement 
igins  at  the  foot  of  the  south-west  spur,  near  a  shrine  of  the  three- 
leaded  Dattzitraya,  about  a  hundred  yards  to    the  north  of  the 
ge  village  of  Mdpgaon.     The  pavement  is  the  gift  of  a  Gujarat 
of  AlibCg,  named  Govind  ftevddaa,  the  minister  of  Raghoji 
Lgria  (1759-1703),  who  cUed  in  1774  (Shak  1696),  before  the 
vement  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  completed.     The  first  200  or 
10  yards  have  patches  of  smooth  paving,  patches  of  rough  paving, 
d  stretches  of  bare  rock.    Beyond  this  a  well  finished  pavement 
mbs  the  south  face  of  the  hill  in  a  zigzag  flight  of  steps,  and 
retches  over  mounds  and  hollows,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  great 
mple  of  Kankeshvar,  and  beyond  the  temple,  about  300  yards  to 
e  Vishnu  pool  or  cow's  mouth  cistern,  a  total  distance  of  about 
*  yards.'     Two  masonry  ponds  on  the  hill  top,  the  chief  Shiv 
,  pool  and  Brahma*s  pool  about  150  yards  to  the  south,  formed  part 
^  '^  this  great  work. 

A  few  pace6  to  the  east  of  Dattitraya's  temple,  the  spot  from 

hich  the  paved  way  begins  Is  marked  by  four  stone  pillars  about 

:o  feet  high  which  were  set  up  by  the  masons.     On  one  of  them  a 

gf-case  or  shdlunhku  is  carved.     After  about  200  yards  of   an 

L^gular  pathway  is  another  small  pillar  with  a  hammer  and  three 

isels  carved  on  it.     A  hundred  yards  more  of  the  same  unfinished 

vement,  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  the  beginniug  of  m 

[zag  flight  of  steps.     At  the  beginning  of  the  steps,  on  the  right,  are 

0  s<|uare  whitewashed  tombs  about   three  feet   high   known   aa 

hangiri  and  BdlgirL     On  the  south  tomb  are  carved  a  //?i^-case, 

pair  of  feet,  and  a  conch  shelL     On  the  north  tomb  are  a  liiig-casep  a 

if  of  feet,  a  coach  shell,  and  a  bull,  and  between  the  two  tomlts  is  m 

lailer  tomb  also  with  iin^-case,  bull,  conch  shell,  and  fe^t  Along  the 

des  of  the  steps  arc  rows  of  juxndruk  trees,  with  many  gaps,  and  the 

ees  that  remain  are  little  more  than  stunted  bushes.     This  avenue 

trees,  which  improves  in  the  leas  exposed  upper  slopes,  was  a 

parate  work  from  the  steps,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  headman 

Mapgaon  viUagG,  who  was  rewarded  by  freedom  from  forced 

■hour  and  from  other  exactions.     In  a  square  paved  resting-plaoej 

the  top  of  the  first  hundred  steps,  on  the  rights  is  a  cleft  rock 

IIlmJ  the  CJobra's  Seat,  Niujohacha  Tappa,  because  a  cobra  lives  in 

and  comes  out  to  be  worshipped  on  Ndgpanchami  day.     Close  by 

a  broken  land-gmnt  stone  with  the  ass-curse. 

From  the  Cobra  s  Seat,  the  steps  wind  up  the  steep  south  face, 
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*  The  detaili  are  :  From  Dattdtmyv^B  tomplG  to  the  hill  foot  About  900  vmM*  i  from 
he  bcginmiig  of  the  atepa  to  tho  Coorn^i  ScAt  abuat  100  y&rda  ;  from  the  C'«:tbr»*5  Sei^t 
D  the  Giy&iri4nfli  or  Cuw's  AHiu*  Abont  270  yiLrda  ;  from  the  Cow*9  Altar  to  Pileab\%r 
brine  a(>oiit  3S0  yanb  ;  from  P4le»hviur  to  6r«lima*s  Pool  thont  400  yurdM  ;  fro«a 
Imbnm'ii  Portl  to  the  teiui^le  about  120  yarda ;  ftnd  north  %o  Vi«hati*«  Fool  aboal  900 
ntdn,  that  is  u  total  of  about  11)00  yanli. 
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about  270  paces,  to  a  platform  known  as  the  Gdyamdndi  or  Caw] 
Seat.     In  tltis  platform,  which  measures  about  thirteen  feet " 
eleven,  is   the    figure  of   a    cow   {V  7"xl'xr  7"),  anil  a 
natural    hole  full   of  crystals  in  the  shape  of  a  cow*ft   foot. 
cow  ufted  to  come  from  Vdlukeshvar  temple  in  Bombay  and  sprinlt 
with   milk  the    god   Kankeshvar  on  the  top  of  the   hilL 
the   cowherd  followed  the  cow  and  tried  to  catch  her.    When  «ti 
found   herself  discovered  she  leapt  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  thd 
spot,  and  the  cowherd  was  killed,  and  his  image  is  ens^raved  on  th| 
stone  at  the  Cobra's  Seat.     From  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  a  pleasti 
view  east  along  the  well  wooded  valley  between  the  Kan  3 
S^argad  ranges.    Further  to  the  east  are  glimpses  of  tli' 
river  and  of  the  distant  Ndgothna  and  Bhor  hills.     To  the  sout 
and  west  are  bare  flat  rice-fields  relieved  by  scattered  clumps  i 
trees.     Along  the  coast  stretches  a  broad  belt  of  green  pakn   tof 
and  off  the  coast,  in  the  sail -brightened  sea,  lie   the  low  ruck 
Underi  and  the  higher  lighthouse-crowned  island  of  Khdnderi. 

Beyond  the  CJow  s  Seat  the  paved  way  winds  north-east  up  a  gentle  ^ 
slope^  and  between  less  stunted  and  broken  rows  of  trees^  about  36 ' 
yards  to  a  small  domed  shrine  of  Pdleshvar  (13' x  lO'x  10'),  mth 
lino  inside  and  a  curious  pointed  cement-covered  roof.     Beyond  thd 
Pdleshvar  shrine  the  pavement  turns  to  the  north,  and,  \^dth  rising 
ground  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  waving  hill-top,  whose  holloa 
are  beautifully  wooded  with  mango  and  ashok  trees*     About 
paces  beyond  the   Pdleshvar  temple,  on  the  right,  a   two-„ 
doorway  leads  through  a  seven  feet  nigh  wall  of  laterite  masonry  1 
Rdm  s  pool  or  Rama  Tirth,  a  stone  lined  pond  about  forty-three  fe 
by  fifty-four.     In  the  centre  of  the  other  three  sides  are  doors  wit 
single  arches,  and,  inside  of  e^wjh  of  the  four  doorways,  flights  of  stej 
lead  to  the  water.  This  is  the  first  of  the  four  pools  in  M^hich  pilgrii 
to  Kankeshvar  should  bathe  before  they  enter  the  chief  temple.     Thi 
water  is  drunk  but  it  is  not  good.     At  the  foot  of  a  tree  al)out 
yards  west  of  Rdm^s  pool,  on  a  stone  about  eighteen  inches  high,  is  i 
rudely  carved  figure  of  a  horseman  'i^ith  a  spear  in  his  hand.     Undej 
it,  in  Gujardti  letters,  are  the  words,  Kumbhar  Rdmji  Pasa,  Samv 
1929  na  VauhuJch  md  11  ne  vdr  Garew,  that  is  Thursday  the  11th  * 
the  bright  half  of  Vaishdkh  (April -May)  A.D.  1872.     This  stone  wa 
set  up  by  a  potter  of  Cheul  to  a  dead  member  of  his  family  whc 
spirit  haunted  his  house.     The  potter  comes  up  the  liill  every  year, 
makes  the  stone  tidy,  and  gives  the  spirit  a  cocoanut  to  content  hi 
and  persuade  him  not  to  wander  but  to  stay  in  his  stone  piUai*. 
little  beyond  the  north  wall  of  Rdm's  pool  are  three  red  white-spott 
stones,  the  centre  stone  roughly  shaped  like  a  human  figure.     Thes0 
are  Vetdl  the  prince  of  the  spirits  and  two  of  his  soldiera.     Steps 
the  right  lead  to  an  old  temple  with  an  image  of  Rakhmibii.     Th^ 
feet  on   her  right  are   all  tnat  remains  of  an  image  of   VithobaJ 
which,  some  years  ago,  was  smashed  by  a  madman.  \ithoba's  temple 
is  a  complete  ruin. 

About  150  paces  further  north,  along  the  well  wooded  hill  top,' 
in  a  slight  hollow,  the  chief  buildings  on  the  hill  cluster  round  a 
large  stone-lined  pond,  with  a  stone  parapet  wall,  eight  sides,  and     1 
small  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water     Roimd  the  pond  on  the    n 
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»asb  and  south  cluster  slirinea  and  well  shaded  rest-houses, 
i  the  west  bank  is  the  old  richly  carv'ed  temple  of 
phvar  with  two-storied  rest-houses  beyond,  one  or  two  young 
lalms.  old  champa  bushes,  and  high  mango  and  pipal  trees, 
h  whoso  leaves  gleam  long  stretches  of  the  western  sea* 
ther  there  are  about  fifteen  houses  of  "which  five  belong  to 
LauB,  one  to  a  Gurav,  and  the  others  are  rest-houses.* 

pond  is  surrounded  by  a  parapet  wall  about  four  feet  high, 
the  outside  of  which  is  a  pavement  about  thirty  feet  broad.  In 
rapet  wall  are  eight  doors  three  of  them  large  and  five  of  them 
Tlie  pond  IB  eight-sided,  with,  inside  of  each  door,  a  terrace 
Aform  with  a  plain  front  and  flights  of  steps  at  each  side, 
the  pond  in  inn,  the  water  is  about  thirty-four  yard.s  across, 
umple  of  Kankeshvar,  the  chief  building  on  the  hill,  stands  in 
iddle  of  the  w^est  bank  of  the  pond.     Its  dark  shrine  and  white- 
d  spire  are  built  in  the  richly-carved  many -cornered  Chilukyan 
Enddpanti  style.     There  are  three  main  faces,  to  the  e-ast  north 
>uth,  each  face  enriched  with  image  niches.   The  lines  of  the 
■s,  between  the  faces,  are  caiTied  up  beyond  the  heavy  eave  into 
sd  panels,  which,  in  sets  of  three,  each  ending  in  a  round  avla 
and  a  stoppere<l  water-pot,  stand  out  round  the  central  spire, 
mtral  spire,  like  its  side  panels,  ends  in  an  dvla  and  a  water- 
rliich  at   certain  seasons  is  crowned   by  a  lai^ge  brass  oil  jar. 
uter  measurements  of  the  shrine  are  about  twenty-six  feet 
east  to  west,  and  about  sixty-five  feet  round  the  base.     The 
i  of  the  walls,  to  ^iie  heavy  stone  eave,  is  about  sixteen  feet, 
0  the  top  of  the  spire  fifty-one  and  a  half  feet     In  the  centre 
e  north  east  and  south  faco3»   a  belt  about  three  feet  broad, 
Dpied  with  image  niches,  and  a  third  image  niche  occupies  the 
i  tlie  spire  above.     Between  each  of  the  three  main  faces  the 
B  built  in  five  comers,  the  two  comers  nearest  the  image  niches 
shallow  and  the  three  others  deep.     At  the  top  of  each  of  the 
rs  is  the  figure  of  a  monkey  and  under  the  eaves  are  small 
i  Yogi  figures.     According  to  the  hdva  or  ascetic  who  lives  in 
»raple,  the  images  in  the  three  niches  on  the  south  face  are,  in 
pire  niche  Brahma  with  Sdvitri   on  his  knee,  in  the  upper 
B  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower  niche  Gdyatri.   Below  Giyatri 
pair  of  elephants.    On  the  east  face,  in  the  spire  niche  is  Shiv, 
ie  upper  shrine  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower  shrine  niche 
ri  and  elephants  below.     On  the  north  face,  in  tlie  spire  niche 
shnu,  in  the  upper  shrine  niche  Bhairav,  und  in  the  lower 
e  niche  Sarasvati  and  elephants  below.     To   the  north   the 
t    passes    from   the  shrine  through    a  stone    lion-mouth    or 
mukh,  into  a  masonry  cistern,  and  from  the  cistern   through 
gred  masonry  drain.    A  few  yards  to  the  west,  at  the  comer  of 
irine,  are  some  old  carved  stoi^,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  an 
[bed  land-grant  stone,  has  lately  been  carried  by  the  bdva  inside 
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the  temple.  The  hall  or  tnandap  to  the  west  of  the  old  ahtine  1 
moderiL  It  i&  a  low  tile-roofe^I  hiiilding  like  a  dwelling  h 
Above  the  hall  roof,  in  the  wast  face  of  the  spire,  ia  a  B*ptr.r»-  ♦ 
of  old  masonry  surmounted  by  a  standing  figure  of  . 
with  an  upper  and  a  lower  row  of  image-niches  with  1  i  - 
to  b©  of  Bhairav,  There  is  also  another  niche  to  the  v  r  t  r 
main  niche  in  the  north  face  with  a  figure  said  to  Ije  • 
The  outer  wall  of  the  shrine  han  beeji  lately  repau'ed  n- 
the  crevices  have  been  pointed  with  moi'tar.  But  tli 
the  star  or  many-pointed  ChAlukyan  style,  and,  thu:  ^: 
ornamented^  seems  to  belong  to  about  the  same  time  (llth  cent 
as  the  Ambarmtth  temple  uea.r  Kaly^n.  Though  the  spire  is  wl 
wa'ihed,  some  of  the  figures  in  the  image-niches  have  been  left  hi 
and  the  stoppers  in  the  water  pot  ornaments  are  red  Iv 
through  the  east  wall  of  the  mo<ieni  hall  or  mandap,  ad 
a  lobby  or  passage  about  ten  feet  long  by  five  broad.  In  the 
east  wall  of  this  nasaage  is  a  central  door  eight  feet  high  by  tlin?e  i 
eight  broad  witn  richJy  carved  pilasters,  and,  on  eacli  side,  a  row  oi 
five  door-keepers  each  about  eighteen  inches  high.  To  the  right 
two  female  and  three  male  figures,  and  to  the  left  two  female  anc 
two  male  figures,  the  iifth  in  the  centre  of  the  left  row  hnvint 
disappeared.  Through  the  doorway  six  steps  lead  down  into  a  darJ 
shrine  about  ten  feet  square  with  plain  walls,  and,  about 
from  the  floor,  a  domed  ceiling  in  the  Chdlukyan  or  c  i 
style.  The  floor  is  paved  with  stone.  In  the  middle  is  a  nhdhinkhc 
or  ling  case  about  tliree  feet  long,  hid  by  a  modern  brass  cobra  tli 
raises  a  five-hooded  head  facing  the  north.  In  the  centre  of  ihts 
ling  case  is  a  round  hole  about  six  inches  across  and  a  foot  deep. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  temple^  about  a  hundred  yards  down  the 
hill,  \b  Bhim's  pond  or  Bhim  Kund  where  the  piWim  should  bath< 
immediately  before  entering  the  temple.     But  this  pool  drie^ 
after  the  close  of  the  rains  and  is  seldom   vnsited*     West  of  i 
main  temple,  under  an  open  tiled  canopy,  is  a  bull  and  at  the  sic3 
two  lamp-pillars  about  twenty-five  feet  high.     Behind,  tc>  the  we 
and    north-west    are    the    houses    of    the   temple    ministmnts 
Chavkalshi  or  Mdli,  a  Gurav.  and  a  Konkanasth  Brahman.    The  UAli 
belongs  to  the  village  of  Jhir^,  about  two  miles  west  of  Kankesh\ 
hilL     His  is  one  of  eight  families  who  hold  the  office  of   chic 
ministrant  in  turn,  being  entitled  to   all  otferinga.     Besides  he 
paid  monthly  from  the  temple  funds  one-fifth  of  a  ton  (5  mamt) 
mnhusked  rice  and  11a  Cd  (Rs,  5 J)  in  cash.    The  Gkiravs,  of  whc 
there  are  eight,  play  music  twice  a  day  morning  and  evening,     Thej 
came  alxmt  four  generations l»ack  from  Junnar  in  Poona.  They  receiTC 
from  the  temple  funds  4e.  (Ra  2)  a  month  and  one  and  a  lialf  mans 
of  rice,  eking  out  their  allowance  by  working  as  huabandmeii  tmt 
kboiurers.     The  Cliitpivan  Br^man  performs  part  of  the  worship^ 
and  is  paid  5^.  9 A  (Ra.  2-14)  a  month,  and  one  and  a  half  mans 
unhusked  rice  from  the  temple  funds.     He  came  from  N^aon  nea 
Alib^g  about  twenty  years  ago.     Another  person  attached  to  the 
temple  is  a  Brdhman  ascetic  dt  Brahmach^ri,  who  lives  in  a  little 
iTOom  IB  the  north  wall  of  the  temple.    He  has  nothing  to  do  wii 
the  worship  of  the  god.     Attached  to  the  temple  thexe  are  also 
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ratcbineu,  who  receive  the  same  allowance  as  the  Ooravs,  and  a  clerk, 

irha  getn  £1  (Ra.  10)  a  month  in  casli.  There  are  abo  six  cows  and  two 

[buffaloes.     The  temple  enjoys  the  grant  of  Sogaon  village,  which 

j^elds  aliout  77  tons  (104  khandis)  oT  unhuskea  rice  a  year.     Half 

^  this  is  sold  at    a  rate  fixed  by  the  Collector,  and  the  proceeds 

irhieh  range  from  £80  t^  £100  (Rs,  800  -  Rs.  1000)  are  paid  to 

Jovernment,     Of  the  remaining  fifty-two  kfiandis  twenty-two  are 

listributed  to  the  temple  serv^ants  and  tw^elv©  are  spent  in  feeding 

^religious  beggars.     The  remaining  eighteen  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds 

applied  towards  the   daily   distribution  of  food  to  travellers   and 

5gars  who  visit  the  temple.     Connected  with  the  temple   is  an 

^biifl-houae  or  saddvari    for    the    charitable  distribution    of  food^ 

maintained  by  one  Gangdd^,  a  Gujar  Vdni  of  Bombay.     Any  person 

'siting  the  hill  is  fed   for   three  days  from  the  temple  supplies, 

ad  two  days  from  Gangi^ds'  abns-house.    The  dole  stops  at  the 

id   of   five  daya^      The  affairs  of  the  temple  are  managed   by 

committee   or  panch  of  five^   who  supervise   the   collection  of 

?venue    and    control    the    expenditure.     The   present  committee 

icludes  two  Kdyasth  Prabhus,  one  Brdhman,  one  Gros^vi,  and  one 

3on&T.     \Mien  a  vacancy  occurs  the  rest  of  the  committee  choose  a 

auitable  person  from  one  of  the  villages   near  Kankeshvar.    Every 

day,  in  nonour  of  the  god,  the  Gurava  play  music  twice,  in  the 

morning   and    in   tlie  evening.     About  six    in   the    morning  the 

"Idii    ministrant   washes  the    god,  and  his  clothes  and   vessels, 

ad  ofiers  flowers  and   a  cocoanut     Between  seven  and  nine,  after 

iie  Mali's  service  is  over,  the  Br^lhman  comes  and   offers  the  five 

ftectars  or  amrits  milk,  curds,  sugar,  honey,  and  clarified  butter. 

lin  in  the   afternoon    the    Mdli    worships    about  four  o'clock 

|nd   the   Brahman   about   five.   Worshippers   offer   a  cocoanut  or 

betelnut ;  they   never  bring  blood  offerings.     All   the  offerings 

to  the  M^i,  but  visitors  often  make   the   Brdhman   a  small 

sent.     Monday  is  sacred  to  the  god,  and,  once  a  year,  comes 

113  great  fair,  at  the  November  full-moon.     The  November  fair  is 

attended  by  10,000  to  12,000   visitors*     A  large  number  of  these, 

perhaps  about  a  thousand,  are  people  from  Bombay  chiefly  holiday 

makers.     Most  of  the   rest  belong  to  the  villages  round,  the  Kolis 

and  M^lLs,  that  is  PAnchkalshie  and  Chavkalsnis,  being  the  most 

numerous  and   most  devout  woi*8hipper6.     A  pilgrim  should  bath© 

in  the  Ram   pool  about  150  yards  south  of  the  temple,  then  in 

the  Vishnu  pool  alx>ut  300  yards  to  the  north,  then  in  the  main 

emd  or  Shiv  pool,  and  perhaps  in  the  Bhim  pool  io  the  south-west. 
e  should  then  make  iiis  offering  to  the  god.  It  is  a  pretty  fair 
I  with  crowds  of  gaily  clad  xisitors.  In  the  afternoon  three  gods  come 
|n  palanquins  U>  pay  their  respect  to  Kankeshv^ar ;  Ganpati  from 
Av^  about  four  miles  to  the  north-west ;  Bhalrav  from  Shiroli  about 
two  miles  to  the  north;  and  Devi  from  JhirM  alK>ut  two  miles  to 
the  west.  There  is  also  the  long  pcrle  of  Phup^evi  from  Revas  about 
Jour  miles  to  the  north.     Each  of  these  are  escorted  by  a  band  of  about 
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five  fttul  twenty  \^illapera.    When  the  gods  have  pn 
Kimkeshvar,  Kaukeshvnr'.H  crown  is   brought  out 
palanquiiL  Then  a  proct^Hsion  isjormcd  and  the  palanquins  : 
round  the  outside  oi  the  pond*  with  crowds  of  men  ban»  * 
and  tlieir  hair  streaming  down  their  hacks^  dancir»g  nv 
front  of  the  palanquins,  each  with  a  cane  in   1'     V       i  ^v men    lu*:} 
clash  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  On  the  day 

of  the  great  fair  a  lai-ge  brass  oil  jar  is  pulled  up  hy  the  Ouravs  aod 
set  on  the  top  pinnacle  of  the  spire  and  a  light  burnt  in  it  It 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  spire  till  the  Mahiishivrjttra  in  Febraarr- 
March  when  it  is  taken  down.  On  the  Mah^hivr^tra  a  largwy 
attended  fair  ih  held,  and  a  hand  of  the  professional  sin^*r?<  cjilltsi 
Harddse-s  are  employed  to  sing  the  praises  of  Shiv.  The  entertainniCfDt 
costs  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200  -  Bs.  300). 

To  the  north-west  of  the  main  temple  is  the  shrine  of  K  r 

It  is  a  building  of  plain  dressed  masonry  about  twelve  fi,vi 
repaired  with  mortar,  but  apparently  as  old  as  the  temple.  To  tli 
is  a  porch  about  six  feet  six  inches  square  supported  on  two  piiiar> 
with  deep  eaves.    On  each  side  of  the  snrine  door  are  carved  pilaster* 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  lintel  is  a  small  Ganpati.     The  walls 
shrine  are  plain  both   outside  and  inside.     The  porch  ceiling  i- 
but  the  shrine  ceiling  rises  in  a  cross-cornered  dome  to  a  central 
stone.     In  the  centre  of  the  paved  floor  of  the  shrine  is  a  linf  in  m 
/{n<^-case.     The  outer  roofs  of  the  porch  and  of  the  shrine  are  of 
large  blocks   of  dreased  stone.     They  rise  in  three  tiers  of  stepn 
with  stone  horns  or  knobs  in  the  corners  and  in  the  centre  of  cjich 
tier.     The  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  roof  is    an  dda 
berry,  or  round  flattened  crab*apple,  with  a  water  pot  on  the  top 
and  a  stopper  in  its  mouth,  probably  representing  a  cocoanut 

To  the  east  of  Ri.meahvar  s  shrine,  from  the  north  bank  of  thti 
pond,  rises  a  flight  of  ten  steps.  The  small  tiled  building  on  the 
left  is  a  rest-house.  Behind  it,  the  modern  square  buil^ling  with  a 
domed  roof,  entered  by  ^ve  steps,  and  with  a  standing  image  of  the 
deity  inside,  is  the  temple  of  Lakshmi-Ndrayan.  Behind  are  some 
thatched  Brahman  huts.  The  larger  tiled  'building  on  the  right 
(about  36' X  33' and  12' high),  in  the  modern  dwelling-house  styles 
is  Ganpati's  temple.  The  three  figures  in  the  east  wall,  fji  "  !!ia 
door,  are,  Oanpati  in  the  centre,  Siddhi  on  Ganpati's  riglit,  n\  :  lii 

on  his  left  Opposite  the  temple  door  is  a  small  shrine  \vith  an 
alabaster  image  of  Ganpati  s  rat.  The  temple  has  been  lately  built 
by  the  bdva  or  worshipper,  a  burly  long-bearded  Kai*h4da  Brahxnan 
with  finger  nails  about  two  inches  long.  North  of  Ganpati  s  temple 
is  a  domed  shrine  of  Bhairav  and  a  Brilhman  dwelling  beyond 

The  small  domed  shrine  at  the  north-east  of  the  lake  is  dedicated 
to  Mdnkeshvar.  It  is  on  a  plinth  about  twelve  feet  square  and  ia 
entered  by  three  steps.  The  waHs  are  plain  and  the  dome  eight- 
sided^  with  a  round  pot-like  top,  and  pillars  at  the  corners  of  the  roof. 
In  front  is  a  small  old  bull  and  a  female  figure.  Inside  is  a  ling  and 
a  Oanpati  in  a  niche  opposite  the  door. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  pond,  closely  like  the  Rimeshvar 
shrine  in  the  north-west  corner,  is  a  little  old  shrine  with  plain 
walls  measuring  about  7'  9"  by  6'  10^   It  is  dedicated  to  Kundesh\  ar 
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Brahmeshvar,  and  has  a  porch  five  feet  square.  In  front  of  the 
>rch  are  a  pair  of  old  carved  pillars.  There  are  old  stones  in 
ie  roof  both  of  the  porch  and  of  the  shrine  which  rise  in  tiers 
Hth  knobs  or  points  in  the  centre  and  at  the  comers  of  each  tier, 
)n  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  rounded  apple-like  dvla  on  which 
ads  a  water-pjt  with  a  cocoanut  stopper.  An  inscription  states 
bat  the  shrine  was  repaired  in  Shak  1773,  that  is  in  A.D,  1851,  The 
Irge  two-storied  building  on  the  south  bank  of  the  pond  ia  a  rest- 

>U80. 

From  the  north  bank  of  the  pond»  the  paved  way  leads  between 

lanpati  s  and  Lakshmi-Ndrdyan  s  temple,  and  beyond  the  Brdhman 

Jwellingsand  the  trees,  across  a  bush^covered  hill  top,  with  beautiful 

iews  of  the  sea  and  of  the  harbour  and  island  of  Bombay.      The 

a-vement  leads  about  three  hundred  yards  down  a  gentle  slope  to 

small  stone-lined  cistern  filled  from  a  spring  whose  water  passes 

"trough  a  stone  cow's  mouth.     In  front  of  the  cistern  is  an  open 

ivement  with  broad  stone  benches  at  the  sides.     This  is  Vishnu's 

al  or  Vitfhnu  Tlrih,  the  second  of  the  four  pools  in  which  the 

ktgrim  should  bathe  before  he  presents  himself  to  the  god. 

From  the  high  ground  above  the  pool  is  a  fine  sea  view^  west  over 
iTnderi  and  Khdnderi^  and  north,  beyond  the  beacon-tower  of 
Idndva,  across  the  broad  Bombay  harbour  with  its  fleets  of  white- 

iled  fishing  and  coasting  craft.  To  the  right  rise  the  forest  of  masts 
id  the  high  white  houses  of  eastern  Bombay.  To  the  west 
tretches  the  long  claw-like  line  of  the  Colaba  rocks,  and  behind 
^:)laba,  Back  Bay,  the  green  of  Malabdr  Hill,  and  the  encircling  sea. 

Ka'ngori,  or  Mangalgad  Port,  is  in  the  Mah^  sub-tU vision 

[>ut  eleven  miles  east  b}'  south  from  Mahdd  town.   The  fort  is  built 

the  top  of  a  steep  and  treeless  spur  of  the  SahyMris,2457  feet  high, 

,j)d  is  reached  by  a  narrow  and  rugged  path  about  two  miles  long. 

Phe  fort  is  1485  feet  from  east  to  west  and  264  from  north  to  south. 

lie  buildings  are  mostly  ruined,  the  rateway  is  out  of  repair,  and  of 

be  rampart  only  a  part  remains.     Within  the  rampart  is  a  ruined 

bmpleand  a  rock -cut  cistern,  but  no  building  of  any  size  or  interest 

'ingori   was  one  of  seven  forts  captured  by  Shiydj^  in  lfi48.^    It 

ras  the  place  of  confinement  of  Chitursing  the  brother  of  the  R^ja  of 

*itdra.  from  1812  till  his  death  in  1818.^     In  1817  Comets  Hunter 

d  MoiTison,  two  English  officers  on  the  Madras  establishment,  on 

[leir  way  from  Haidaraba*!  to  Poona  with  a  small  escort  were  caught 

IJruli  twenty  miles  east  of  Poona,  and  imprisoned  in  this  fort, 

irhere  they  were  very  harshly  treated.    Some  time  after,  by  Ookhla's 

rders,  they  were  remo%^ed  to  Vasota  in  Sitara,  and,  on  the  reduction 

'  that  fort  in  April  1817,  they  were  restored  to  freedom,^    In  1818 

ingori  was  taken  by  Colone!  Prother,  after  the  fall  of  Riygad/ 
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*  Grant  Duff's  MarithA«,  G3. 

i  *  Grant  Duff  a  Mar^thjifi,  632,  An  ioflurrection  was  for  sevoralyeani  maintaiiied  ia 
^turding^ a  favour,  -,v  \  ^'        i tgad  and  othe»forta  taken.     Ditto. 

I  *  p0BdMri  and  Ma,  %  122,  129,  209 ;  Graot  Duff,  654, 678.     KAngori  u  lit 

at  time  fialled  *  Goki......  -  .   j  t  of  Kjkngori.' 

*  MaratUa  and  Pctidbilri  Wars,  300.     8«e  AppeadU, 
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Kaula  Port,  in  tlie  village   land  of  Panuachi,  fifteen    nrili 
north-east  of  MahM,  8taii<ls  on   a  precipitous   rock,  2124  feet  higfc 
terminating  a  short  spur,  which  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  " 
the  maiB  line  of  the  Sahy^dris*     The  road  from  Mah^  t      * 
of  Bhor  in  Sdtiira,  by  the  Varandha  pass,  which  winrh*  uj 
on  an  easy  gradient,  is  one  of  the  main  linea  of  communic 
between  the  Deccan  and  the  Konkan. 

Elmndala  village  in  AUbAg,  on  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  Kirii 
pass,  has  a  slab  of  trap  about  6'  o  x  2'  9"  with  a  sun  and  moon  at  the 
top  and  a  water-pot  between  them.  There  has  been  an  in.^*eription,| 
but  it  is  worn  away. 

Kha'nderi,^  north  latitude  IS''  42'  8*  and  east  longuuuL^  iz  -so ^ 
17^  is  a  small  island  ne^r  the  entrance  of  the  Bombay  harl 
eleven  miles  south  of  Bombay  and  six  north-weett  of  Ali 
It  lies  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Kolaba  mainland  and  one 
a  half  miles  from  its  sister  island  of  UnderL  From  Unden  it 
separated  by  a  channel  which  can  be  used  only  by  small  coasters.  „  ,^ 
island,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  M 
larger  and  considerably  liigher  than  Underi,  rising  to  the  light-j 
house  cliff  on  the  south.  In  former  times  the  walls  and  fortiSc 
tiona  were  more  regular  and  better  adapted  for  d*  *^ 
those  of  Underi,^  Tlie  soundings  near  Kh^nderi  are  ver\ 
and  on  the  off-side  a  vessel  may  pass  within  a  quarter  mUe  of  ik 
shore  in  four  fathoms  half  tide.  To  the  north-east  of  the  island,  ofl 
where  the  boats  lie,  is  a  reef  dry  at  half  tide.  It  is  about  6( 
yards  from  the  island,  so  that  there  is  a  good  harl)0ur  between.  Thj 
whole  space  from  this  reef  to  Underi  is  foul  ground  and  imp 
to  boats  of  any  size*  The  light-house,  which  was  built  in  1 867,  st 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  It  is  an  octagonal  masonry 
seventy-five  feet  high  on  the  centime  of  a  flat-roofed  house,  the  cent 
of  the  lantern  l:»€ing  161  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ligl 
is  a  catadioptric  of  order  one.  It  is  a  single  fixed  white  light  whi 
is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  " 
an  arc  of  illumination  of  225  degrees.  A  red  ray  is  shown  from  thi 
light  which  covers  the  dangers  lying  seaward  of  Alib^  and  Cheulj 
as  also  the  Cheul  Kadu  rock  on  which  there  is  now  a  Seacon.  Thi 
ray  is  visible  from  seaward  between  the  bearings  of  north 
N.  N.  W.  i  W.  A  200-feet  high  flagstaff  stands  north-eaat  of  j 
light  tower. 

About  fifty  yards  north  of  the  Khdnderi  quay  is  a  small 
roofed  wooden  temple  with  a  great  boulder  in  it  which  is  worshi| 
as  Vetdl.  Near  the  landing  is  a  Musalmdn  tomb  of  Daud  Pir, 
Fishermen  passing  near  the  island  make  offerings  both  to  Vet4l  and 
D^ud  Pir  as  they  are  believed  to  rule  the  waves  which  in  northerly 
gales  are  very  steep  and  angry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kb^deri. 

KhAnderi  is  described  by  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  Dom  JoAol 
da  Castro,  in  1538,  as  a  large  island  two  leagues  north  of  ChaulJ 
spedally  known  as  the  Island  of  Chaol.    It  was  about  a  falcoui 


*  KMnderi  is  written  Kundra,  Cuodry,  and  K.«n«ry ;  to  Underi  is  writUii  Undift, 
Ondarm,  and  Henery*  »  Onne'i  Hiatorical  Ftikgrnents,  79.  See  Appendii. 
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kot  long  and  au  arquebus  shot  broad.  It  consisted  of  two  high  CKepter 
"s,  about  the  same  size  and  shape,  one  facing  north  the  other  piaceioTlul 
n^  south.  Between  was  a  great  wide  opening  so  that  from  the 
side  it  seemed  to  be  in  two  parts.  It  was  full  of  rocka  and 
iekled  plenty  of  fuel.  On  the  north-east,  at  the  end  of  a  wide- 
kecked  opening,  was  a  sandy  beach  with  a  landing  sheltered  from 
11  wixids.  The  island  protected  it  on  the  sea  side  from  the  north* 
rest  to  the  south-east^  and  all  the  rest  was  open  only  to  land  breezes 
rhich  could  cause  no  tempest.  Near  the  shore  waa  a  well  with 
ery  good  water.  Close  to  the  north,  and  on  one  side  of  the  hill, 
)om  Jo^o  found  a  rock  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  which  greatly 
^i^turbed  his  compass,  apparently  a  hand  or  pocket  compass.  The 
pmpass  was  slightly  affected  on  a  split  rock  close  by  and  not  at 
affected  on  other  rocks.  The  rock  that  disturbed  the  compass 
ras  not  magnetic  as  it  did  not  draw  iron*^ 

The  next  notice  that  has  been  traced  of  Khdnderi  is  by  Fryer 
in  1674,  who  mentions  Hunarey  and  Cunarey  to  the  south  of  the 
Bombay  harbour,*  At  the  end  of  August  1679,  Shivdji,  whom  no 
advantage  escaped,  sent  30O  soldiers  and  as  many  labourers,  with 
rms  and  materials,  to  Khdnderi,  and  immediately  began  to  raise 
reast-works  at  the  landing  places.  The  island  had  never  before 
Ben  inhabited,  and  its  only  produce  was  fuel,  which  had  formerly 
een  sent  to  Bombay.  When  they  heard  of  Shivdji's  works  on 
Khdnderij  the  English  claimed  it  as  part  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguese  as  an  old  settlement.  Bombay  had  at  the  time  no  gallivats 
fast  sailiiig  boats,  so  the  En^lLsh  fitted  up  some  trading  craft 
ahibars,  and  manned  them  with  forty  Europeans.  They  ordered 
Ihivdji's  officer  to  give  up  the  island,  but  he  refused.  Rough  weather 
rove  them  back  to  Bomljay^  and,  on  their  return  on  the  1 9th  of 
Septemlier,  a  Lieutenant  in  a  dmnken  fit  attempted  to  force  a  landing, 
but  was  kiUed  with  the  loss  of  his  boat  and  crew.  The  Mardtha  boata 
were  much  handier  and  quicker  than  the  English,  and  at  night 
managed  to  pass  men  to  the  island.  Meanwhile  news  came  that 
Daulatkhdn,  Shivdji's  admiral,  was  bringing  his  fleet  from  Cheul.  The 
British  fleet  was  accordingly  increased  to  eight  ships,  with  KeigwiD» 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  and200  Europeans,'  On  the  eighteenth 
of  October  the  Mardtha  fleet  bore  down  from  Alibdg,  and,  getting  to 
Khdnderi  l>ef ore  the  English  were  ready,  took  one  of  the  gra&  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  The  Revenge  though  left  alone,  by  tne  bravery  of 
Minchiii  her  captain  and  of  Keigwin  tne  commander  of  the  troops, 
ink  five  of  the  Mardtha  boats,  and  drove  off  the  whole  fleet  of  firty 
lil,  chasing  them  to  shoal  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ndgothna 
iver.  StiU  the  English  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  Mardthda 
trengthening  their  forces  on  Khanderi.  The  boats  kept  passing 
n '  '    cannon  were  mounted  on  the  island,  and  a  man  in  one  of  the 

J^  ships  was  wounded.     On  the  tenth  of  Novemlnir  the  Sidij  as 

loghal  atlmiral,  joined  the  English  "with  a  strong  fleet  ^  He  propoaed 


^  Prttneiro  Kateiro  da  Coota  da  Tndia,  57*^  -  New  Aoocmot^  60. 

Revenge  aa    tdminU^  two  two-mMted  grab**  thnw  ftrmed  teading  Voata 
[ir«,  and  two  matKvda  a  ttrotiger  kind  of  tradinc  boat. 

» fleet  ooasiatad  o!  two  laree  tbroc^^tnafitod  frigates,  filteea  itoiit  ffaUiv^,  in 
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that  he  should  a^aault  the  bland  if  the  English  covered  the  lanti 

But  Kei^wiii,  the  EngJinh  commander,  found  thattV  ! 

mean  to  give  up  the  island  if  \w  took  it,  ami,  judging  liv  i    : . .iij 

likely  to  prove  a  more  dangerous  neighl)OUr  than  Shiv&ji,  held  i 
Fighting  went  on  till  the^  end  of  December  but  to  no  purpojic.* 
8idi  continued  to  batter  Khdnderi  til)   the  ninth  of  Jatiuary, 
then  8uddcnly  foilified  Underi.    Daulatkh?in,  Sldvilji'sa"! 
to  8top  this,  bringing  guns  on  the  mainland  oppostite, 
27th  of  January  he  waa  defeated  and  severely  wounde<l,   hi.s  atta 
open  boats  not  being  able  to  stand  arainst  the  Sidi  s  stranger 
larger  vessels.*    For  several  years  axter  this   there  were  cot 
struggles  lietween  the  Sidi  and  the  Mar^thks  for  the  po  ^      - 
these  islands,*  In  1693  Kh4fi  Khdn  mentions  'KaJiiba  and 
the  ntrongest  of  Shivdji's  newly  built  forts  on  th»^  ' 

OeraeniCarerica.ll8themUnderinandCanderiu.tvv' 
and  continent, a  rock  with  some  dwellings  of  Shivdji's  who  wass  otj 
with  the  Great  Moghal  and  consequently  in  actioQ  agaiost  the  I 
Al>out  1700,  Mr,  Strutt,  Deputy-Governor  of  Bomlmy,  dea 
Khdnderi  as  strongly  fortiliecl  by  Angria  and  covered  iviM  ^ 
Khdnderi  was  one  of  the  ten  forts,  and  sixteen  fortitied  i^> ! 
strength,  which,  in  1713,  Kiinhoji  Angria  ol>taineii  on 
Shahu  and  renouncing  Sanibh^ji  J  In  October  1718the  E 
to  take  Khdnderi  and  failed.^  This  failure  is  .said  to  have  lioeii ' 
to  the  treachery  of  one  Rj^ma  Kiimiiti  who  held  a  coniidentinl  t^»wil 
under  Governor  Boone.^  There  seem  to  have  been  other  t 
than  Rama  KamAti,  if  Alexander  Hamilton  s  (1690*1720)  accouiii 
correct,  that  Khdnderi  would  certainly  have  teen  taken  in  1719 
not  a  Portuguese  captain,  who  lay  on  one  quarter  of  it  with  somel 
vessels  to  hinder  relief  coming  to  it,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  let 
1x)ats  pass  in  the  night  with  provisions  and  ammunition  which  tbw] 
island  greatly  neeaed.^^  About  1740  it  was  settled  between  tbflj 
English  and  the  Sidi  that,  if  Khdnderi  was  taken,  it  should  \m  [ 
delivered  with  all  it«  guns  and  stores  to  the  English.^  In  1750| 
Grose  notices  Klidnderi  and  Underi  as   having  once   been  in 


1  Onno's  Hiatoncal  Fragments,  79 -Si. 

^  Orme'a  Historical  Fragments,  83  ;  Bruce'a  Annals,  TL  442 ;  Low's  Ini!ian  Nat 
66-68.    In  this  engugement  Daulatkh4n  lost  four  grabs  and  four  smaUer  vo&sels»  ' 
be«iiiefi  thoae  taken  priaonera,  500  of  bia  men  were  killed  and  woundtfd*     Th«  1 
lo6t  no  veasela.  and  had  only  ten  men  lulled*  '  Naime's  KookaUp  73- 

*  Elliot  and  Dowaon'a  Hiatorj",  VK.  290, 3o5,         »  Churchill 'a  Voyages,  IV. 

•  Low'a  Indian  Na\T,  1-^-2.  '  Orant  DufT,  193- 

•  Bomlxiy  Quarterly  Rtiview,  111.57.     The  first  day  of  attack  a  contumal  Hro  WMil 
kept  up  on  both  aides  from  four  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night ;  but  the  Gngliah  * 
were  ahorthanded.   (See  above  p.  147).     They  laoded  next  morning  and  attempted  ki  ] 
carry  the  atron^  fortifications  by  storm,  but  were  driven  back  with  considerable  lo«^ 
Low'a  Indian  Navy,  L  98,  ^ 

*  K4ma  wroti?  to  Kilnhoji  *  Our  general  here  haa  resolved  in  conncil  to  attaokj 
and  take  the  fort  of  Cundry,  and  thus^  it  ia  agreed  to  environ  the  aatd  fort 
I7th  day  of  October,  and  the  armada,   powder,   and  baU,  and  all  other  nece 
for  war  are  ready.     I  therefore  write  your  honour  that  you  may  have  the  said 
WeU  furnished,'     Bjlma  waa  brought  to  trial  on  24th  March  17'20  on  this  and 
chargcH  of  treachery,  and  btriug  convicted,  waa  condemned  to  life-long  hnpriaon 
and  conHacation  of  idl  hia  property,  I/)w'a  Indian  Navy,  I.  98-99  ;  Bombay  C 
Review,  IIL  57. 

^''  New  Account,  1-  243.  "  Low'a  Indian  Navy;  I,  106. 
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of  An^a  and  the  Sidis  but  long  taken  from  them.    In  the 

session  ot  an  enemy,  they  would  be    disadvantageous  to  the 

1.  Probably,  he  adds^  they  will  fall  to  the  Mardth^s  who  have 

^    swallowed     up  the  whole  neighbourhooci.^     ITie  cession  of 

dnderi  to  the  English  waspropased  in  1755/''     It  was  not  actually 

until  1775  under    the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Surat,^  and 

tly  after   was  taken  back  under  the  treaty  of  Purandhar.^    In 

97  Khdnderi  is  noticed  as  being  in  the  possession  of   Rdghoji 

gria,*     In   17i)9  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  ordered  to  procee«l  to 

Khanderi,   which    is  described   as  strongly  fortified  and  mounting 

200  pieces  of  cannon,  to  demand  restitution  of  some  merchant  vessels 

— -1   property    carried   on   shore.     Hayes   took   his  fourteen -gun 

doner  the  Alert  close  to  the  enemy's  gateway  on  the  north-east 

he  island,  landed  with  part  of  hiis  crew,  brought  off  the  vessels 

property,  and  caused  Angria  to  pay  500  per  cent  upon  the 

cient   cargo®     About   this    time^  Khdnderi     was   captured    by 

Luvarbdi  the   wife  of   Jaysing  Angria,  but  it  was   soon  after 

icherously  taken  from  her  by  the  commander  of  Sindid's  forces 

who  promised  t<3  set  her  husband  free  if  she  gave  up  the  foi*t.     The 

foi-t  was  given  up,  but  Jaysing  was  killed  and  Sakuvarbdi  put  in 

prison  J     In  1800  (6th  May)  ^dnderi  pirates  are  noticed  as  seizing 

boats  and  as  stating  that  they  came  from  their  mistress  at  Khd^ndert 

gjfho  was   sending  letters  to   Lohogad,'*     In  1813  Mdndji  Angria 

^wided  Khdnderi  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for  support  given  against 

^Hburdv.     It  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  British,  in  1818^  wiui  the 

HRldna  district  as  part  of  the  Peshwa  s  territory. 

Eihlm,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Bombay  and  five  north  of  Alilj%, 
is  a  large  \^]lage  in  the  Alibdg  sub-di\dsion,  with,  in  1881,  a  popula- 
tion of  1357,  It  is  a  large  scattered  village  nearly  surrounded  with 
a  wood  which  Is  thick  enough  to  cut  off  tlie  sea  breeze.  There  is  a 
European  residence  in  Kihim  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  D,  Parker,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  At  Navgaon  ^41lage,  two  miles  south  of  Kihim,  are  two 
large  graves  the  one  to  the  north  said  to  be  of  male  and  the  one  to 
the  south  of  female  Beni-Isrdels  who  are  said  to  have  been 
shipwrecked  when  they  first  arrived  on  the  Alibdg  coast    About  150 

*  Oroee't  Voyago,  I*  60.  '  Aitchison'e  Treatiea,  V.  16. 

3  Aitchi»on*B  T>eiitie«,  V.  23.  *  Aitchiaon'a  Treatiea,  V.  33. 

^  Low's  IndiAU  Navy,  I.  190.  Lieut.  McCluer  who  aurvojed  iKe  iBJazid  nt  tliia 
time,  foQDd  it  roughly  aboat  600  yards  in  circamferemoe,  smrouiided  by  a  bjul  wall 
very  irregularly  divided  by  towers,  coviered  at  the  top  with  cocoauut  tree  leAvcA 
but  no  embrazurea  or  anything  like*  a  gun  well  mounted.  He  found  the  whole  laUud 
oovered  with  housea,  and  G^ghoji  behavint^  very  civilly  to  any  Engliah  vessel  that 
went  nigh»  The  aoundings  about  Khinderi  were  very  irregular.  On  the  off  side 
a  vesttcT  could  go  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the  shore  in  four  fathoms  at  half  tide  ; 
off  where  tioata  Lay,  to  the  north-eaat  of  the  islaud,  was  a  knoU  dry  at  half  tideu 
It  lay  about  500  yanU  from  the  island  fortninjj  a  good  harbour  between.  Raghoji  he 
calls »  an  arrant  pirate,  who  w4U  make  free  with  any  veaael  he  can  manage,  except 
the  Knglish  to  whom  he  was  friendly  only  through  fear.  He  had  one  ship,  one  snow, 
three  ketches,  and  a  number  of  armed  galUvaia.  The  top  sail  vessels  mounted 
tvitni  ten  to  fourteen  guns,  and  the  galli  vats  weft  Armed  with  buices,  bows,  and  arrows, 
each  carry  Lug   from  eighty  to  a  hundred  mea  wliofte  only  basiiiesa   was  boarding, 

It.   McCluer's  Description   of   the  Coaeta  of    India  1791,     in  Moore's    Littles 
•ohmcnt,  8»  9.  *  Low*s  Indian  Kavy,  I.  293, 
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paees  from  the  two  mound^i  are  alx)ut  500  separate  graveti 
belong  to  the  Black  and  White  Beni- Israels  of  the  neighboctrli 

Korla  or  Korlai  lies  oppasite  Bevdonda,  at  the  w<^  t  rn>itit 
left  or  south  Imnk  of  the  Roiia  creek.  It  k  almont  &ji 
rocky  ridge  about  300  feet  high  which  stretchea   uo* 
across  the  river.     Inside  of  the  ridge,  hid  in  a  grove  of  ' 
with  a  well-kept  church  on  the  rising  ground  behind,  1 1 
Christian  village  of  Korle.    From  the  top  of  Korle  h  i 
271  high,   to  tne  level  of  the  beach    in   the  extreme 
crest  of    the    ridge   is  flanked    by    walk,   and   the    d.,  „  _ 
strengthened  by  an  outwork  on  the  rocka  just  above  sea  leve^l 
by  three  cross  walls  and  towers  between  the  outwork    on   tli 
and  the  main  fortifications  on  the  top  of  the   hill      Mr.   Ni 
considered  it  the  most  interesting  Portuguese  fortification  in  Br 
Konkan.^ 

During  the  sixteenth  century  this  point  was  known  to  Eurof 
as  Cheul  Kock,  *//  Morro  de  ChauV  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
struggles  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Musalmins.   In  1 521,i 
the  33imadnagar  king  allowed   them  to  build  a  fort  at    Ch^i:  \ 
Portuguese  raised  a  bulwai-k  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  proli 
on  the  flat  space  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Korle  ridge.**    This  red 
was  attacked  by  the  Cambay  fleet»  which   was  then  at    the 
mouth.     But  the    Korle  garrison   was  strengthened  from   ( 
and  drove  off  the  Gujar^tis  with  heavy  losa*    In  1557,  appri 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  that  followed  the   <  J 
BurhAn  Nizdm  (1508-1553)  of  Ahmadnagar,  the  Portuguese 
for  the  cession  of   Korle.     The   Ahmaonagar  king   refused, 
sending  some  of  his  best  engineers,  ordered  tne  place  to  he 
fortified.     The  Portuguese  resisted,  and,  after  some  fighting,  it , 
settled  that  the  hill  should  remain  unfortified.*     The  For 
redoubt  seems  to  have  been  dismantled,  but,  according  to  PortiJ^ 
accounts,  one  sign  of  their  possession  remained,  a  small  wc 
cross  at  the  extreme  point,  which  neither  Musalm&n  swords 
cut  nor  Musalmdn  elephants  di*ag  away. 

In  159  V  Burhdn  Nizdm  IX  (1590-1594),  who  was  then  at  war 
the  Portuguese,  built  a  fort  'a  wonder  of  strength  and  com    '        e^'\ 
on  the  Korleridge,  and  from  it  did  much  injury  to  the  Re\  •  i 
On  the  fourth  of  September  (1594)  the  Portuguese,  strongly  reinfo: 
from    Bassein  and  Sdlsette,  determined  to  annoy  the  Musalmi 
bjr  destroying  the  Korle  market    Abranches,  the  Captain  of  Cheul 
with   1500  Portuguese  and  as    many  trusty  natives,  crossing  ' 


>  Mr.  E.  Courtcnay,  CS.  ■  NAime't  Konk»n,  61. 

•Fariav  Soiizain  Kerr's  Voyages,  V^  19M92;Gemclli  Car«ri  (ChurcKill,  IT,  200(1 
i*ys  that  Nizzamaloc  (Niz&m  Ul  Mulk)  aUowod  the  Portogueae  to  build  the  ftirt  oal 
oondltiott  that  they  should  bri^  him  over  300  horses  at  roasonable  rates  out  of  PeruAi 
or  Arabia,  becaoae  of  the  tcarctty  of  them  there  waa  in  India,  to  serve  him  in  hia| 
wars  against  Hidal  can  ( Adilkhin)* 

*  Da  Cunha's  Chaul,  35»  '  »  Da  Cimha's  Chaul,  45 -i7. 

"  Feriahta  gives  1692,  the  Fortngoeae  15^  The  Portagueee  «ay  the  two  naiioiui 
were  at  peacep  bat  the  Vloeroy  aeema  to  have  giveo  Bome  ground  for  qaairel.  Nairao 
in  Itid.  Aat.  IIL 181 ;  Da  Cunha'a  Chaul,  m. 
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Itn&ll  boats,  landed  cm  the   Korle  shore,  and,  after  a  sharp  fight, 
yve  the  Mxiijalm^ns  before   them  ajid  chased  them  to  the  outer 
Jf  This  gat4-*  was  blocke<l  by  a  duad  elephant,  and  the  garrison, 

It         _    to  shut  it,  the  Portuguese  forced  their  way  through  and 
fente-red  the  fort.     Enraged  at  the   dearth  of  Antonio,  a  Fi-ancisean 
ither  who  ha^i  led  them  with  a   crucifix   fastener:!   to  a  lance,  the 
Portuguese   rushed  forwanl  and    foi*ced   their  way  through    the 
30(1  gate,  which  the  garrison  were  unable  to  shut  as  the  passage 
as  blocked  by  a  de^  horse.     After  a  fierce  resistance   the  Musab 
TiLial    Fateh  Khan  was  taken  prisoner.      The    Tower  of 
loe  still  held  out,  but  mth  the  help  of  scaling  laddei*s  was 
i^pturod  after  a  deadly  stniggle.     Fateh   Khdn,  convinced  of  the 
>wer  of  the  Portuguese  God,  became  a  Christian,  and  dying  of  his 
iroun<ls  was  buried  at  Cheul  with  great    pomp.      His  wife  and 
iughter  wore  taken  in  the  Castle  oi   Resistance*     The  wife  was 
ansomed,  and  the  daughter  becoming  a  Christian  was  sent  to  Goa 
knd  af  teinvai-ds   to   Lisboa^     The  trophies  of  the  day  were,  liesides 
the  riches  of  the  mai'ket,  much  ammunition,  many  horses,  five  ele- 
pliants,  seventy-seven  pieces  of  aHilleiy,  and  a  store  of  small  arms, 
^he  Portugue^se  loss  was  twenty-one  killed  and  about  fifty  wounded; 
Tie  Musalman  loss  was  about  1000  killed.*     As  the  Portugue^^e  had 
|iot    men  enough  to  guard  the  works,  they  were  destroyer!    Only 
'ie  Castle  of  Kasistance  on  the  hill  top  and  the  battery    on  the 
rater's  edge,  at  the  north  point,  were  kept,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
kanison.^ 

Before  its  destruction  by  the  Portuguese,  Korle  ia  described  by 
>o  Couto  (1602)  as  a  great  fortress  as  strong  as  any  in  the 
rorld.*  On  the  inland  side,  where  alone  it  was  open  to  a  land  attack, 
rom  the  sea  to  the  river  it  was  protecte<i  by  a  ditcli  crossed  by  a 
rooden   drawbridge.     Within    the  ditch  w^as  a   high  strong  wall 

ijlicveiJ  by  two  gi*eat  Ixastions,  vdih  a  bronze  lion   l>etween  them 

L'aring  the  wonls  '  None  passes  me  but  fights.'  Within  the  wall, 
|lK>ut  lialfway  up  the  hill  side,  ran  a  second  bastioned  line  of 
rails,  and,  on  the  hill  tfjp,  rose  a  great  strong  tower  the  Castle  of 
lesistance.     From  the  highest  point  of  the  caMle  looked  down  a 

ronze  eagle  with  outstrt'tched  wings  and  the  motto  *  None  passes 
ae   but    tliea'     On    the  north  point  within   tlie  outer  wall  was 

lother  great  bfustion.  Inside  the  walls  were  some  good  houses,  a 
leep  cistern  of  dressed  stone,  and  several  mfi^azinea.  The  whole 
fras  defen<lcd  by  seventy  great  guns,  and  had  a  garrison  of  8000 
lorse  and  foot,  among  them  many  noble  Moors,  quartered  outside 
iie  walls  in  rich  gay  tents.  Close  to  the  camp  was  a  market  with 
^000  people,  all  engaged  in  trade  with  great  store  of  stufiB,  money, 

ad  mercmtntlise. 
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^  Nainie  in  Indifln  Antuiuary*  111.  182. 

'  AccciYling  t#>  Ferisbtn  (Briggi,  UL  286}  12,000  MuaiilmAiu  were  kiUod.  Tlie  very 
oaU  Portuguese  Iuhb  ts  partly  explaiued  bj  thoir  custom  of  recording  no  deathibot 
!  of  F!rtn>]>rnn». 

t  {\fm*  Voyages,  V.  248)  ipcaka  of  the  harbour 
11  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Morro  de  CiauL 
n-y  act:uiuu  «."i  I  nun  n  iruijbj.uic.ri  of  Do  Couto  (Dwnd©  U.  Cftp.  30)  publinbed  by 
Ir.  Nttirnc,  C.8..  h\  the  Indian  Aiiti-iuAry,  III,  laii 
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The  Portuguese  do  not  seem  to  havts  allowed  Iho  fotti 

remain  long  dismantled.     In  1023  Delia  Vji*'     '       '*     * 
r*>ck  as,  on    the   right,  crowDod   by   a    Mu-. 
Portugutise  had  groatly  strengthened.     Formerly,  he  : 
ShAh  had  fortified  Korhii  fort  and  another  Idtl  a  litt  i 
greatly  annoyed  Portuguese  Cheul,  preventing  .slup«>  from  v 
river*   In  16^4-,  Antonio  Bocarro^  the  Hucceasor  of  Diogo  d*-  x.  vj, 
kings  chronicler,  described   the  Morro  or  Hill  of  Clieiil  9ls 
on  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  Cheul  river.     Tl>e  lull 
720  feet  {180  brasses)  high.^     To  the  west  and  north  lay 
the  east  the  rivei%  and  to  the  south  the  mainland.     On 
west,  and  east  the  sides  were  very  ateep;  the  hill  eould  i  ^ 
only  from  the  north.     At  Uie  north  point,  on  the  level  of  t 
was  an  outwork  or  cuiras  called  Santa  Cruce  or  Holy  Cn-w^ 
had  side  walls  nine  feet  or   twelve  palms  high,  a  watch *houi$o 
ammunition  t<^>wer,  and  it  ha<l  room  for  ten  pieces  of  tutr* 
1634  there  were  five  pice^^  in  the  Santa  Ci-uce  redMn^r, 
or  calverine  of  gun-metal  able  to  throw  an  iron  I 
a  half  colubriua  of  gun-metal  able  to  throw  a        .      ^     i.   i 
ball*  a  half  camel  of  gun-metal,  and  an  ii'on  sakre  able  to  thro^ 
eight-pound  iron  ball.    Of  the  fifth  piece  no  details  av     '-    •* 
outwork  was  mamied  by  twejvty  soldiers  and  two  Ik>i 

From  the  Santa  Cruce  outwork  the  hill  rose  southward,  us 
a  number  of  steps,  the  crest  of  the  ridge  being  fianked  by 
About  500   paces  from  the  Santa  Cruce   was  a  watch-tower 
cavaleiro,  al>out  fifteen  feet  (about  twenty  palrm)   high,  with 
terrace-roof  suitable  for  musketeers.  If  armed  with  neavy  guns  thi 
tower  would  command  Santa  Cruce  j  but  the  only  gun  wa«  a  falco 
which  threw  a  shot  of  alM>tit  four  pounds.     From  this  bastion 
flanking  walls  about  tliirty  feet  (forty  pa/mi*)  apart,  Ird  up  the 
800  paces  to  the  towers  of  Sam  Thiago  and  Sam  Francii^o  Xa^ 
terrace-roofed  bastions,  one  over  the  sea  face  the  other  over  the  rm* 
face.     Each  had  a  falcon  and  room  enough  to  work  heaxy  art^^^ 
Above  these  towers  the  hill  rose,  still  l>etween  flanking  w 
another  cross  wall  with  a  tower  of  Sam  Philippe  and  Sam  1 
Inside  of  this  defence,  V»y  steps  and  sharp  ascents,  the  ridge  roi 
the  hill  top  which  was  from  twenty -tive  to  thirty^  pac^^s  broad  afltl 
about  300  paces  long.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  surround€*d  by  a  wall,i 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  (ten  to  twenty  palms)  high,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.     To  the  south  the  wall  wa^  closed  by  two 
acute  triangles,  called  Sciasors  in  military  phrase,   and   commonly 
known  as  Hare's  Ears.     The  inside  height  of  the  wall  varied  frojn 
three  feet  four   inches  to  five  feet   (four  to  six  pahm).     The   only 
guns  on  the  hill  top  were  three  falcons,   because  the  hill  si<les  were 
so  steep  that,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty.    The  chief  defence  was  a  number  of  stones  ready  to  be 
hurled   from  the   wall,   and  so   numerous  that,   if  they  were'^etj 
rolling,  nothing  could  remain  unhurt  to  the  very  end  of  tlie  Bcdfl 


»  Villi;;:; 
•  Eveft 
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Y^  Delia  VftUe,  Venice  1667,  part  lU.  133-136. 

hroMi  as  A  ytird,  not  a  f&thom,  the  height  19  exces9iv#. 
i  uige  looki  higher  than  it  r«ally  i»  (271). 


Seft-giitl 


N^acli,     Oil  \h(i  liill  top  were  some  houses  closo  lo  Oie  wall.     One      Chapter 
rith  a  veranda  wa^  the  captain's  houst?,  a  second  waa  an  ammunition  pj^^^g  (JfTm 
tod  food  store,  and  a  third  was  the  magazine  for  the  city  of  CheuL  ^ 

the  fort  waa  a  rain  water  cistern  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 

Wriison.     There  was  also  a  chureli  wli08e  chapel  had  stone  wftU?j 

ad  a  tiJed  roof,  but  whose  body  ha<l  an  inner  rouf  of  palm  leaf 

Eiatting  and  an  outer  roof  of  thatch.     Every  Sunday  and  holyday 

[  priest  came  to  the  chapel  to   say  maai*,  being  paid   15  annas  (5 

infis)  for  r^ch   visit.     A  VK>at  with  a  captain  and  nix  sailoi*8  was 

pt  to  ran  between  Korlai  and  Cheul     The  hire  of  the  boat  waa 

If  (Xeraphin8  3)   a  month.     Each  of  the  men  wa^  paid   15  miM, 

'  ^nes)  a  month  and  a  vmn  of  rice,  and  the  captain  got  twice 

Inch    as  the  mem  The  Mon-o  garrison  include*  1  a  captain,  a 

U»le  and  fifty  men.     The  cost  of  the  fort  garnson  was  Rs.  2150 

Terapliins  3'l'2<j)  a  year,  and  Rs.  960  (Xeraphins  1513)  more  for 

>wder  and  guns,  repairs,  and  masses.    The  fort  wa.s  of  great  value  to 

je  Portuguese  as  it  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  asj  in 

idi*  of  an  enemy,  it  might  greatly  annoy  Cheul     Moreover, 

_      a  place  in  which  on  an  emergency  the  people  of  Cheul  might 

Ce  shelter.^     In  1728,  the  Morro  or  Korlai  Fort  is  deseriljed  as  an 

Imiimiile  piece,  protected  on  both  siile^,  from  the  top  to  the  ssea,  by 

^mirable  breastworks  with  seven  bastions  and  one  watch-tower. 

f be  fort  M' as  garrisoned  by  1 30  soldiei's  and  a  constable  and  two 

tillerymen  from  Cheul     There  were  thirty-two  to  twenty-fouE 

[mnder  cannon,  five  of  which  were  damaged  and  one  was  useless.* 

The  fort  is  2828  feet  long,  and  its  average  breatith  is  eighty -nine 

Qt,     The  enclosing  wall  is  5'  3"  high  ana  is  loopholed  into  305 

ittlements  for  musketry.    It  is  entcretl  hy  eleven  gates,  of  wluch 

:mr  are  outer  an«l  sevun  are  inner.     Except  the  outer  wall  on  the 

steni  slope,  the    fort  is    in  good   repair.     At    tlie  north  point, 

rithin  pistol-shot  of  the  chief  channel,  is  tlie  water  hatteiy  named 

Santa  Cruz*     Inside  of  the  walls  i^  a  level  space,  from  which  the 

lill  lines  gently,  the  slope  being  divided  into  three  enclosunf«  by  two 

lea  of  l>astioned  furtilicatiomj  that  cross  from  wall  to  wall.     The 

Dp  of  the  hill  is   bastioned   and  surrounded  hy  a  parapet     It  has 

large  rain-water  cistern  with  three  moutks,  each  one  foot  wnde, 

id  the   ruins   of  the  magazine  and  the  chapel  which  is  now  a 

oortesft  cattle-pen.     Each  of  the  sev^en  bastions  bears  the  name  of 

saint,  those  of  Sam  Thiago,  Ham  Francineo  Xavier,  Sam  Pedroj 

5am    Ignacio,  and  Sam  Philippe   may  still    be  rt^ad.     There  are 

"iree  Portuguese  inscriptions.     One,  over  a  doorway  in  the  centrt 

bid  highest  part  of  the  fort,  nms  t 

|Thi8  oaitle  woa  oommiinded  to  be  buUt  by  tho  Vleeroy  of  India  D,  Felippe 
oareD^M  in  Nov^ember  of  the  year  1649,  Femiio  Miranda  Henriquee  belav 


Dr 


*  OChrrtn  lie  Ti*,  TV.  3-fiv     The  details  af  the  c«o«t  w'er©  ? 
thchmg  audp   '  "  V,000»  that  ii  Xa.  200  or  II     T  v* 

rri«  60,000,   %\\  >  IfJ  or  Ra,  72.     Of  the  gan  i 

»ttj  of  Xa,  1 !.',,.,...  i-,)  im^l  ,-,.>.. /p ►.,-,,,  J. .>.*    -'u   , 

l|a  month  ;  that  ia  a   f 
riFW^S  A  month  eaiih  or  \  i 

r  and  Xnvphins  liave  l>ecii  tum^  into  rupees  ou  tlu 
i«^3  o^.,  and  1  Ktiffrifhitt  —  IQ  tw,  3ps,  Coini^artJ  0  ' 
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lapter  JLIY»      Oaptaln  of  Ohaul.  and  was  finished  in  May  1680,  Ohrlstorao  d  Abren  d'  AaeTedo 
bems  Captain  of  this  fort.  ^ 

900  of  Interest      Over  the  iascription,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  is  a  coat  of  arms  with  a 
KoBLAi«  shield,  the  Portuguese  stars  {quinas)  in  tlie  centre,  and  seven  castles 

round.  The  other  inscriptions,  one  over  the  cliicf  entrance,  the  other 
over  an  altar  in  the  chapel,  are  worn  and  unreadable. 

Of  Marttha  nile  (1739-1818),  the  only  trace  is  the  change  into 
Marathi  of  the  names  of  the  bastions,  and  some  small  dismantled 
shrines.-  The  few  remaining  guns  are  every  year  smeared  with 
redlead  and  worshipped  by  flie  Hindu  people  of  Korle. 

There  are  two  villages  below  the  fort,  a  Hindu  village  chiefly  of 
Kolis,  and  a  Portuguese  or  Native  Christian  settlement,  the  only  one 
in  the  KoMba  district.  Behind  the  village  is  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Carmel  half  roofed  for  mo<h.*ni  worship.  It  is  under  the 
Vicar  General  of  the  North  and  has  an  allowance  of  £2  1 8*.  (Rs.  29) 
a  month,  £1  18a  (Rs.  19)  for  keep  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  the  vicar's 
salary.  Let  into  the  vicarage  wall  is  a  stone  lion  in  relief.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  fort  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
lion  mentioned  in  Do  Couto's  account.^ 

B^uBA  Cavml  Kuda  is  a  small  village  of  443  people,  thirteen  miles  north-west 

of  Marigaon,  and  about  two  miles  east  of  the  north-east  arm  of  the 
Bajpuri  creek.*  It  is  remarkable  for  a  group  of  twenty-six  Buddhist 
caves  and  eleven  cistorns,  from  150  to  200  feet  above  sea  level,  cut  in 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  is  about  250  feet  high.  The  caves  face  south- 
west and  are  all  within  200  yards,  in  two  lines,  caves  I-^V  below 
and  caves  XVI -XXVI  about  forty  feet  higher.  The  caves  command 
a  beautiful  view.  In  front  is  the  Rajpuri  creek,  like  a  mountain 
lake  some  five  miles  wide,  shut  in  by  hills  from  200  to  600  feet 
high,  its  centre  adorned  by  a  rocky  islet.  From  the  hill  top  may 
be  seen  the  forts  of  Tale  to  the  east  and  of  Ghosala  to  the  north. 

The  caves  are  plain,  cave  VI  being  the  only  one  with  sculptures. 
The  rest  are  much  alike  except  in  size.  Five  of  them,  one  unfinished, 
are  chaityas  or  temple-caves  containing  the  sacred  relic -shrine  or 
(Jdghoba;  the  other  twenty -one  are  dwelling-caves,  or  ir/ia*  as  they  are 
called  in  the  inscriptions.  These  lenas  generally  consist  of  a  veranda 
with  a  door  and  window  in  its  back  wall,  opening  into  a  cell,  or  a 
chamber  with  cells,  having  rock-cut  benches  for  the  monks  to  sleep 

'  Tho  Portuguese  runs  :  (1)  kste  cartslo  mando  v.  Fazer  (2)  ovizori.  da  Indm 
Do  Feliphe  (3)  MzsEDNov  BRODE  1646  Anos  9  (4)  Sendo<'apitaodk  Chavl.  Fr  (5; 
Rnao  de  Miranda  e  Kk^kas  ea  (6)  Cabov  Sene  maid  de  1680  Sendo  (7)  Caittao  i>n 
Sapracackis  To  vac  (8)  Dabkey  dazevedo.  The  numbers  1-8  represent  tho  lines  of 
the  onginal  inscription. 

^  Tlie  Mardthi  names  of  the  seven  bastions  are  Pus&ti,  Ganesh,  Pashchim  (>«  est) 
Devi,  Chauburji,  KAm,  and  Pdn.  All  of  the  following  Hindu  buildings  are  rooHesM  ; 
Ganpati's  temple,  twenty-two  feet  long  and  nineteen  feet  broad ;  MAnjnidevi'a  tompio, 
seventy  feet  lon^  and  thirty  feet  broaA.  Tho  image  of  the  Milnjra  go<ldcss  wa.] 
taken  to  the  village  of  Korlai  by  the  Native  Christians,  Havilddr'a  Sadar, 
twenty-two  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  broad  ;  VedikAdevi's  temple,  twenty-one  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  broad  ;  the  image  of  this  goddess  lias  also  been  taken  to 
Korlai.  • 

»  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.    See  above  p.  329. 

^  This  account  of  the  Kuda  caves  is  prepared  from  Dr.  Burgess's  notes  iu 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  In^a,  Separate  Pampldet,  X,  3-21 ;  Gave  Teniplea. 
of  India,  204-209 ;  and  Arch.  Survey  of  Western  India,  IV.  12-17. 
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on.  The  doors  aro  almost  all  grooTed  for  wooden  frameSj  a  Bign  that 
the  caves  were  once  osed  to  live  in,  llie  walls  of  almost  all  the  caves 
^rere  plastered  with  earth  and  rice-chaffy  and  several  of  them  have 
smains  of  painting*  Many  have  inscriptions,  the  sixth  cave  having 
many  as  six*  Five^  ail  in  the  sixth  cave^  belong  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  centoryaftey  Christ.  The  rest  are  in  letters  of  about  the 
Irat  century  before  Christ,  and  record  the  names  of  the  gi?er  and  the 

■  natiire  of  the  gift,  whether  a  cave,  a  cistern,  or  both.  Several  of  the 
givers  are  women  and  one  of  them  is  a  Brahman's  wife.   It  is  worthy 

"  ^l  note  that  the  name  giva  forms  part  of  several  of  the  givers'  names. 

Cave  Ij  now  nsed  as  a  cattle-shed,  is  the    lowest    down    and 

furthest  to  the  north.     In  front  is  a  veranda  (22'  x  7'),   with  two 

broken  eight-sided  pillars  and  square  pilasters^  w  i  '  jp-pointing 

ind  a  down-pointing  crescent  or  pair  of  bonis  st^  by  a  block 

tone,   a   common   oniament   in    the  earlier  (b,c,   100  -  A.  D.  200) 

Canheri  and  other  Western   India  eaves.     In  the  left  end  of  the 

reranda  is  a  cell  seven  feet  sqnaro  with  a  bench  or  bed  in  a  recess  in 

|kbe  right  wall.     A  door  seven  feet  wide^  with  sockets  for  doorposts. 

Bads  from  the  veranda  into  the  hall^  which  is  twenty-two  feet  square 

"with  two  eight-sided  pillai^a  at  the  back  standing  on  a  low  bench. 

These  pillars,  one  of  which  is  broken,  separate  the  hall  from  the  ante- 

" chamber  of  the  shriue,  which  is  twenty- three  feet  broad  and  seven 

|eet  three  inches  deep,  with  a  bench  at  the  ends  and  running  along 

lie  back  wall  to  the  shrine  door.     The  walls  of  the  ante-chamber 

ave  remains  of  plaster*    The  shrine  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and 

Durteeu  feet  six  inches  deep,  with  aj)lain  relic-shrine  in   the  centi*e 

eaching  to  the  i-ooi 

Over  the  door  of  the  cell,  at  the  left  end  of  the  veranda,  an 
inscription  in  two  lines  stretches  along  the  back  as  far  as  the  central 
loor.  It  is  deeply  cut  on  a  smooth  surface  and  very  distinct ;  the 
ipper  line  seems  complete  but  some  letters  are  wanting  at  the  end 
?f  the  second  line,  where  the  wall  is  broken  away.  It  haa  been 
ranslated  ; 


vt^srin^A^^'^i^^r^&^mmtimmiMmm, 


r  and 


Bifcdftgeri  Vijftyft\  together  with  hia  wife  Nand*' 

Gave  II,  on  the  same  level  and  close  to  cave  I*  has  a  small  court 
front.  The  vei*anda  has  a  door  and  a  large  open  window  and 
bench  in  a  recess  at  the  left  end*  Behind,  to  the  rights  is  a  cell 
ith  a  stone  bench  on  the  left.  Both  doors  have  sockets  for  wooden 
►mes,and  theix>  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the  outer  room. 
Cave  III  is  close  to  and  one  foot  lower  than  cave  II,  and  like  it 
a  amall  &ont  court*     On  the   left  outside  wall  is  a  fragment 
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>  1  Br.  BurgofiB  rem&rks  i  'Mimdava  may  be  eith^the  SftUflkiit  Mdndavjfa  (irMdndapa, 
the    tiret  case   the  epithet  woald   chanfcteriaa  Khandftt^tA  eb  a   member  of  a 

fli'ifiin  irLt.-nl  ^i^rti  or  sttick  ;  in  the  second  it  might  indicate  that  he  was  lord  of  a  towB 

ThtA  latter  Beemfi  the  preferable   exblaDation  as  Mandapa  is  a 

.r  iovraB  all  over  Indin,  and  three  Binall  rillaiL^ca  called  M&did  or 

Uudiidb«  U*at  i>  [tl'Mv  jf"  ■  lio  clo»e  to  Kuda.     a^'  tlierearetwo 

e«  called  Ba-    •  I    i   '  ^ ^  ^  »    i  ^lA  or  M^dana  near  i  t  the S&vitri 

BAnkot  rivvr,   wim  i    ipi     u   lo  cui  ivbpond  tu  the  MandaUni  lU  oarboai ;  and  a 

|tle  to  the  south  of  lli«     ill  I .  I  Lver  are  Mandangadh  and  Muudivali, 
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of  an  inacriptionj  being  the  vunys  of  h\'o  lines  ui^y 
surface  ;  the  rest  has  peeled  off.     The  fragment  is  t 
' The  c»ve  of  • . ..  bhuti/  |)erhiip8  SiyabUiitL 

foar  yards  to  the  right  of  ^uvl-  i  i 
is  a  front  court  with  side  benches  o 
veranda.      The  veranda  haa   two  * 


about 
There 

the 


Cava  rV  is 
feet  higher. 
8tep6  lei 

pillars  >vi  1  ire  bases  and  two  ornameuted  pilaiiter^. 

parapetj  with  the  rail  patt-eru  outride,  runfl  between  th^ 

eide  pilaatera.     At  the  back  of   the  veranda  a   iMf^" 

with  a  window  on  each  aide,  leads  to  a  haU  (•>  t 

one  foot  six  inches  higher  tlian  the  vei'auda.     It  is  j  1:1  in 

bench  along  the  back  and  side   walls.     In  the  back  w 

beginnings  of  three  recessea  wath  square  pillars  between  them* 

Cave  V,  close  to  cave  IV  and  six  feet  lower,  U  large  and  plj 

and  has  traces  of  phtster  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.     In  front  is  a  \ 

with  a  ciatern  of  good  water  in  a  recess  in  the  left,     Hi 

Las  one  square  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  centre  and  a  pili 

left  side.     At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  a  recess  with  a  UeQ 

Behind  the  veranda,  at  the  left  end^  is  a  small  open  room,  wit' 

bench  on  the  right  side ;  behind  this  is  a  cell  with  a  bench  nt  thd  T 

and  to  tlie  left  of  this  is  another  inner  cell  with  a  bencli  on  the  ri| 

In  the  right  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  a  door  le^da  iu| 

another   cell^  with  a  very  small  room  beyond  it,  having  a 

the  back  wall.     There  are  three  inscinptions  in  this  cave*     Ofl 

ftbove  and  to  the  right-hand  of  the  recesa  in  the  front  court.     It  j 

been  cnt  moderately  deep  on  a  rough  snrface,  and  is  much  weati 

worn,  many  of  the  letters  being  very  uncertain.    In  the  second 

line  may  be  read  : 

'  The  ohftrit&ble  gift  of  two  (2)  Gistems.* 

The smstiba  ov  cross  is  carved  at  the  end  of  the  inyL-rtpuon*     The 

second  inscription  is  on  the  opposite  or  right-hand  walL     It ' 

deeply   cut,  but  is  so   weather-worn   that  only  a   few   letters 

the  ends   of  five    lines  can   bo     read.     In     the     middle  of 

first  lino  there  is  a  space  for  four  letters.     The  name  of  on©  ot 

givers  in  the  third  line  is  lost.     He  vr^s  an  ascetic  and  discipll 

the    reverend    elder    Thera    Sivadata^  and  the^  other    donor  wa 

Satimit^,  a  female  disciple.     In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  is  thd 

third  inscription.     It  is  in  six  lines,  on  a  decaying  surface,  but  oJilj 

three  letters  are  much  injured.     It  has  been  translated  ; 

'  To  the  Perfect  I    A  cave  and  ©JiKj^ra,  the  chariiAble  firllt  of  the  femsao^J 
Padumanika,  dftughtef  of  rv^  ffamka' the  asoetto,  the  aister^it  daughter  of 
BhadantA  Pu  timitfi  and  Bhadanta  A^fclxalta',  and  of  her  (Padumaoika's)  fe 
diaciplea  Bodhi  and  Aaa'lhanLita'.' 

Cave  VL     Close  to  cave  V  and  three  feet  lower,  cave  VI  has  a  fronl 
court  with  the  head  and  forelegs  of  a  standing  ei   ;  '      ',  eleven  fe 
high,  projecting  from  each  side  wall.     The  rigl;  mt  is  nearl^j 

gone^  and  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  the  left  ekplxant  are  broken 
On  the  front  of  the  cave,  behind  the  left  elephant,  is  a  sculptured 
figure  of  Buddha,  eighteen  inches  high,  seated  on  a  throne  with  his 
feet  on  a  lotus,  over  a  wheel,  wit)i  three  deer  on  each  side,  and  uphek 
by  Ndga  figures  with  others  below.  At  each  side  of  Buddha  a  flyJ 
whiak  bearer  stands  on  a  lotus^  the  left  bearer  being  Avalokitefva 
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^bo   o..i.^.>   a  lottts  stem  witU   his   left  arm.     Two  demigods  or     Chapter^] 

kdyfulhara^  hold  a  crown  over  Buddha's  head^  and  abovij  the  crovm  Places  of^t 

ill  arch  supported  by  alligators  on  each  sideband  two 

s  above  it.     Beneath,  to  the  led,  is  a  faintly  exit  and       Kuda    xrn 

Each  d«cj4y«d  inscription  in  later  letters  than  the  pre*  ]> 

■  >n5,  and  in  Sanskrit.     In  the  beginning  is  ' This  mrr  ^    r/ 

bid  then  *  The  honourable  trauqaUliiser  of  the  Sangba.'     The  rest 

innot  be  read. 

The    steps  leading  to  the  veranda  are   bK»keTL    Th©_Ter(vnda 

<nght-sicled  pillars  with  square  bases  and  square  pilasterg, 

^  the  pillars  and  pilasters  is  a  thin  parapet  wnU,  the  outsiilo 

rnamentod  with  the  rail  pattorni  and  with  a  benf '  inside  aa 

cavo  III  at  Ndsik^  which  belongs  to  about  the.- i  e.     On  the 

pft  }  is  a  Buddha,  sented  cross-legged  on  a  cushjon  one  foot 

ae  iuLo  uigh  with  a  fly-whisk  bearer  on  oach  side  standing  on  a 

Dtas  ;  the  left  bearer,  Avalokitesvara,  holds  ti  lotus  stem  with  his  left 

rm.     Above  is  a  segmental  arch  with  heavenly   choristers  on  each 

The  cushion  rests  on  a  high  fonr-footed  stool  or  table,  between 

ags  of  which  is  a  lotus  with  a  deer  on  each  eide  of  its  etom. 

legs  of  the  seat  stand  on  the  ornament  or  semicircular  mouUUng 

the  bottom  of  the  pilasterj  which  contains  an  inscription,  and 

fiitaide  of  the  lower  end  of  each  leg  is  a  sraaU  kneeling  figure  with 

&ined  hands.     The  inscription,  which  is  in  four  lines  and  four  letters 

Tn  a  fifth  linoj  is  faintly  cut  and  indistinct.    It  has  been  translated  ; 

*  This  is  th6  meiitoriouB f^iftof  the  female  Sakyn  worflh-ioper  VxAjsliTaka  .  M<i7 
'^benefit  be  for  the  attainment  of  supreme  knowledi^e  flrtt  hf  hw  &ther  iiiid 
pother  and  then  by  the  whole  feeling  world.' 

On  the  inner  side  of  tl  '        '   -fer,  the  upper  group  of  sculpture 

_ bnsists  of  an  eight-inch  I  ^  -eated  cross-legged,  with  a  standing 

fly*whisk  bearer  on  either  hand*     ^Fhe  lower  groiip  has  a  similar 

"JuddUa,  eleven  int?hea  high,  on  a  lotus,  with  two  standing  fly-whiak 

Barers,  the  left  one  being  Padiuap4»i-    Under  each  side  lotus  ie  a 

feneeling  figure  with  joined  hands. 

On  the  face  of  the  right  pilaster,  near  the  top,  ore  two  eight-ineli 

Juddhas  seated  on  cushions,  separated   by  a    pillar,  and   with  a 

kneeling  figure  in  the  outer  lowi^r  corner  of  each  comparttnent- 

pelow  these  is  a  thirteen  inch  Buddha,  seated  on  a  lion-thi-one^  with 

feet  on  a  lotus  and  two  fly-whisk  bearers,  one  holding  a  lotus  aa 

^fore  and  each  standing  on  a  lotus.     Overhead  is  a  triple  tiara 

ftfried  by  two  demigods  or  vldfjddharas,  with  an  alligator  canopy  or 

lafeira    torana  abovej  and  four  demigods  or  vidyddharas  carrying 

Bstoons  above  the  arch.     Below  the  lotuses,  on  the  left  side  of  the 

3m  of  the  central  lotus,  is  a  couched  deer  with  a  man  kneeling 

ehind  it  and  presenting  some  offering.   Behind  him  a  woman  kneeU 

Hth  joined  hands.     On  the  right  side  are  corresponding  figures* 

Jelow  these  are  mouldings,  and,  in  a  panel,  three  deer,  and,  on  the 

[>ttom   semicircle*  an   inscription  in  three   lineSj  faintly   cut  and 

iperfect  at  the  ends.     It  has  been  translated  : 

U  the  meritoriouH  gift  of  the  Bakya  IVUr Kny  its  benefit  be  for 

btt4t^iQment  of  supreme  knowledge,  fiLrst  by  hii  father  &&d  mother  a.nd  theo 
^  1  whole  feeling  world  * 

In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  of  seyen  linea 
"  lly  cat  oa  &  smooth  surface  and  perfect.    It  is  in  mnch  older 
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letters  than  the  other  inscriptions  in  this  cave,  and  is  in  the  P^ 

language.     It  Las  been  translated  : 

•  The  meritorious  sift  of  a  dweUinff-oave  by  Sirama,  younger  than  the  'Wrlt« 
Birabhuti,  among  the  fuU-brother  soiiai2£,attta.A<^^A  and  (his  wife)  Utaradato'.and 
servants  of  Maha  bhoja  MnnHaTra  TninjTfiapn.1ltit  t.hft  Bon  of  Maha'bhoja  Badageii 
Vijaya .  with  the  rock  carving  by  Biv^&mirl  wife  vijaya'  and  his  sons  SulasMlata« 
Bivapalita,  Bivadata,  and  Sapila;  and  the  piUars  by  his  daughters  Sapa, 
Bivapa'lita,  Bivadata',  and  Bulasadata." 

lit  the  l)ack  wall  of  the  veranda,  a  central  door  and  two  large 
windt)ws  lighten  the  large  square  hall,  which  has  a  bench  round  both 
sides  and  the  back.  The  back  halves  of  each  side  wall  of  this  room  have 
Bculptures,  which,  like  those  already  described,  are  additions  of  abont 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  On  the  left  side  wall  are,  (1)  at  the  top,  fpur 
nine-inch  Buddhas  sesited  cross-legged  in  the  meditating  position  or 
jntinamudrd,  each  in  separate  compartments.  Under  these  are  two 
groups,  separated  by  a  pilaster,  each  consisting  of  a  thirteon-inch 
Buddha  on  a  linn-throne  with  his  feet  on  a  lotus  and  fily-whisk 
bearers  as  before ;  a  crown  borne  over  his  head  by  demigods  or 
vidyddharas,  and  an  alligator  canopy  as  before,  with  four  demigods 
carrying  garlands.  Below  the  lotuses  are  two  deer  and  ten  kneeling 
figures  four  to  the  left  and  six  to  the  right,  lielow  these  are 
mouldings  with  two  deer  and  the  fame-face  or  kirfimukh  in  alt^^mate 
panels  :  (2)  A  twenty-eight  inch  Buddha  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
lotus,  with  two  fly-whisk  bearers,  the  left  bearer  holding  his 
clothes  on  his  hip  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  bearer  holdings 
lotus  stem  with  his  left  hand.  Overhead  is  a  plain  arch  with  a  kneel- 
ing demigod  on  each  side,  the  left  one  holding  some  object  and  the 
right  one  a  flower  or  fruit.     Under  the  demigods  the  stem  of  the 


1  *  This  inscription,*  says  Dr.  Biihler,  'gives  us  a  2>ocp  into  the  Bauddha  social  and 
religious  life  of  iNjrhaps  a  century  lioforo  the  ChriBtiun  era.  SkandapAIita  is  a 
Mahdbhoja  or  Koukan  chief,  in  whose  Bcrvicc  are  the  sons  of  one  Sulasatlata.  namely 
Sivabhnti,  who  is  a  Ulhahi  or  writer,  hin  younger  brother  Sivania,  and  four  of  Sivarna^ 
sons.  Thoy  all  bear  names  such  as  would  \h*  found  among  the  Saiva  sect,  showinff  ' 
that  though  they  or  their  ancestors  may  have  l>een  converts  to  Buddhism,  they  did 
not,  as  Buddhists,  feel  Iwund  to  abjure  all  connection  with  the  ^wpular  beliefs.  One 
of  tiiem  bears  the  name  Sarpila,  from  S(!ry>a  a  snake  ;  probably  riointing  to  serpent 
worshi]),  which  was  not  iuconsistont  with  his  iH'ing  a  Saiva.  Sivabhuti  coDstmctf 
cave  I.  for  the  use  of  the  Kauddha  monks«  and  ]>ur1iapH  also  cave  III.  Sivama  emulating 
the  religious  munitlcenc<»  of  his  elder  bmtlier,  sotj*  about  the  construction  of  cave  VI, 
and  his  wife  and  sons  joiu  him  and  share  the  expense  and  the  merit.  The  prominent 
of  the  names  of  mothei-s  and  wives  indicates  that  in  ancient  India  womoii  enjoyed  a 
much  more  public  and  honoured  place  than  they  have  done  for  centuries  past ;  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  allusions  to  women  in  Sanskrit  and  Pdli  literature.  Hew 
the  Mahdbhoj.i's  mother's  name,  Vijaya,  prol)ably  of  tlie  SAdakara  or  Sddagaira  family, 
is  chronicled.  Sivasarman's  wife  is  also  called  \'ijayd,  and  she,  with  their  aoni, 
undertake  the  sculpture<l  work,  the  two  pairs  of  figures  on  tlie  back  wall  and  the  front 
portions  of  the  two  elephants  at  the  ends  of  the  facaile,  for  those  alone  are  coeval  with 
the  cave.  This  is  not  alL  A  sliarc  of  the  work  is  allotted  to  Sivama*s  four 
daughters,  apparently  daughters-in-law,  for  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  should  be 
here  called  by  the  names  of  their  husl>ands  than  that  Sivabhuti  should  liave  fom 
daughters  called  by  feminine  names  corresponding  to  those  of  his  four  sons,  Tliese 
women  bear  the  expense  of  two  plain  octagonal  pillars  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  and 
other  two  in  the  veranda,  witli  perhaps  also  the  two  pilasters.  The  family  thai 
share  among  them  the  expense  of  a  Bauddlia  chapel,  plain  but  commodious,  and  out 
of  the  largest  among  the  Kuda  caves.' 

*  The  otlier  inscriptions  in  this  cave  are  in  a  much  later  character  (5th  -6th  century)^ 
and  in  the  Sanskrit  languajgo,  and  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the  other  sculptures. 
That  they  are  in  Sanskrit  is  suthcieut  proof  that  they  were  car\'ed  by  members  of  tlie 
Mahdyana  sect  and  are  contemporary  with  the  sculptui'os  which  belong  to  their 
mythology."    Ai-ch,  Sur.  of  Western  India,  IV.  13-14. 
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antral  lotas  is  opiield  by  two  Naga  figures  cat  off  at  midheight,  with 
kneeling  figures  two  to  the  left  and  three  to  the  right:  (3)  Above 
is  a  relic-shrine  or  ddgkoha  in  bas-relief;  below  the  relic-ehrine  is 
a  fifteen-inch  Buddha  in  the  meditating  position Jndnanmdraj  on  a 
lotus,  with  a  standing  fly-whisk  bearer  to    the  right     All  three 

roups  have  remains  of  paint. 

On   the  ri^ht_wall' beginning  from   the   left  are:   a   two   feet 

six  inch  Buddha  seated  cross-legged   on  a  lotus,  with  the  usual 

[y- whisk  bearers  on  each    side    standing  on  lotuses.      Overhead 

I  a  plain  arch  with  a  demigod   on  each  side  carrying  a  festoon. 

!elow   the    arch,  the   central  lotus    stem    is  supported    by    two 

Wga  figures  each  on   one   knee,  with   a   kneeling   Ndga  woman 

and   on    the   left   another   kneeling   woman  with  a  man 

leeling   behind  her.     On  the  right  is  one  other  kneeling  figure. 

Below  tlie  three,  on  the  left,  is  an  ijjsqription  in  .five  Hues  pretty 

iistinctly  cut»  on  a  smooth  surface,  in  characters  of  about  the  Jilb  or 

sixth  century  and  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  It  has  been  translated : 

*  This  is  the  meritoriouB  sift  of  the  Sn'kyajgj^j^  BgiidllAttJisha.  May  the  merit 
of  it  b«  for  the  attftinment  of  supremo  knoiiriedm  by  father,  naother,  AXid 
Bh&ta'rka  (lord),  and  then  by  the  whole  feelinji  world/ 

Aiter  this  inscription  comes  the  second  group  of  sculpture,  the  same 

as  the  last  as  far  as  the  Niga  women.   Between  the  left  Ndga  woman 

ind  left  fly-flapper  is  a  &<intly  cut  inscription,  continued  between 

\ie  right-hand  figures.     It  has  been  translated  : 

'  Thin  (imase)  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  Ba'kya  ffiar  3anghBdQ7a»  and  the 
Ohendina  field  is  Riven  for  the  expense  of  lights  to  Buddha.    Who  outs  off  (this 
rant)  Is  g;uilty  oi  the  five  great  sina.* 

Under  the  left  Naga  woman  a  kneeling  figure  offers  a  lotus  bud ; 
behind  the  right  Naga  woman  is  another  kneeling  figure,  and  below 
it  a  woman.     In  the  third  group,  the  central  figure  is  a  Buddha  on© 

Ciob  sere  a  inches  high,  the  same  as  tho  first  Buddha  down  to  the 
lotuses;  below,  the  N^gas  appear  to  have  torn  up  the  lotus  stem  and 
are  bearing  it  aloft,  the  Ndga  women  kneeling  behind  as  in  the  other 

f roup.     On  each  side,  under  the  Naga  woman,  two  kneeling  figures 

lok  upwards. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall  a  low  screen  wall  supports  two 
&ight-sided  pillars  and  pilasters  with  double  crescent  ornaments, 
entrance  between  them  loads  to  the  ante-chamber  of  the  shrine, 
t  a  low  parapet  or  i-ail  behind  the  bench  is  carved  with  animaU. 
beginning  from  the  left,  the  right  side  of  this  carved  rail  has  a 
lythieal  lion  or  Sardula  driven  by  a  dwarf  who  holds  its  tail ; 
aen,  a  niaiied  tiger  with  a  dwarf  holding  its  tail  and  brandishing 
club  ;  then  a  dwarf-dri von  bull  ;  and  lastly  a  tiger  On  the  left 
tide  are  a  tiger,  whose  tail  is  held  by  a  dwarf  ;  then  an  elephant ; 
an  animal  whoso  face  is  broken,  probably  a  stag  looking 
|>ack  ;  and  last  a  tiger  whose  tail  is  held  by  a  dwarf. 

On  the  return  of  the  back  wall  wlfich  meets  this  carved  rail,  are. 

each  side,  two  male  and  female  figures,  like  the  figures  on  the 

nt  screens  in  the  temple  caves  at  Kanheri  and  Karle.    In  the  left 

jriier  are  two  standing  figures,  a  man  five  feet  four  inches  high, 

1  a  woman,  five  feet  two  inches  high,  including  their  headdresses, 

L  the  ri^htjgwer  cprne^a  bov  hpldincp  the  wom^a*^  Iqp^m 
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if  Bhampocing  it.      The  man   wears   a  liigii   fceiiddr^««, 
wristlets  and  armlets^  a  waietcloth  and  waistband^  its  end 

over  Ilia  riglit  thigU.     His  right  hand   is  raised  and  his  lefl  I     

on  hid  left  hip*     The  woman  wears  a  coriooa  rottodbh   haaddrflU 
and  large  earrings^   a  pair   of    heavy    ankleta   on    oncli 
armlet  and  wristlet  on  her  left  arm,  and  a  wristlet  on  her  rif^ 
Her  right  band  rests  on  her  right  hip,  and  her  left  hand  ia  laid 4 
boy's  head.     The  boy  has  no  ornaments  and  seems  to  be  a 
In  the  right  pair  of  figures  the  man  is  five  feet   four  incbe« 
the  woman  five   feet  high.     The  man  stands  to  the  right  ei 
woman.     He  wears  a  curious  high  headdress  in  ei^ht  folds> 
rings^  wristlets,  and  armlets  apparently  of  roand  beads.      Ha 
a  waistcloth^  its  end  hanging  between  his  legs  and  showing  a  1 
ornamented   border,  and  a  waistband  whose  end  hangB  along 
right  leg  and  also  shows  a  rich  border.     His  left   hand  rests  ' 
his  left  hip  and  his  right  hand  is  raised  above  his  ^      T    the  fii 
next   the  thumb  being  held  up  and  the  thnmb  ai3'.  irws 

fingers    closed.       The  woman   wears   a    rich    headdrese    like 
inverted  English  hat  with  Homng  drapery  below  it.     Between  ^  ^^ 
bottom  of  the  headdress  and  the  woman's  brow  are  two  banda,  tla  i 
npper  like  a  roll  of  plaited  hair,  the  lower  like  an  ornamented  filUli 
which  ends  over  her  right  ear  in  a  metal  disc  with  four  paodaol^ 
The  right  hand  is  raised  shoulder-high  and  holds  throe  lot\ts  sudbk 
whose  flowers  rise  high  over  her  head.     She  has  no  ornauientd 
her  arms  or  neck^  but  heavy  earrings,  a  waistband  of  metal 
and  on  each  leg  a  pair  of  heavy  anklets,   the  lower  one  Bome 
flat.     A  band  of  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  waistbelt  in  fronii 
falls  between  the  legs. 

The  floor  of  the  antechamber  of  the  shrine  is  level  with  the  ' 
of  the  bench  in  the  hall,  and  had  benches  on  the  inner  sidos  of.'l 
parapets.     At  the  left  end  is  a  cell  with  a  bench  on  the  rigl 
and  above  the  bench  is  a  hole,  eighteen  inches  square,  gi^  " 
trance  into  a  smaller  cell  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish,     A  i 
about    nine  feet    wide  leads  into  the  shrine  in  which  is 
relic-shrine  or  ddghoba  reaching  to  near  the  roof,  and  joined 
roof  by  the  staff  of  the  umbrella  which  is  (»rved  on  the  rock  at 
There  are  traces  of  plaster  and  painting  on  all  the  wallsj  roafa, 
columns  of  this  cave* 

Cave  VII  is  close  to  cave  VI  and  five  feet  higher,     Thei 
a  cistern  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.     The  cave  has  a  plain 
court  with  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  at  the  left  end  of 
veranda.     The  veranda  has  two  eight-sided  columns  with  sqt^ 
bases  and  square  pilasters  with  the  usual  double-crescent  omamc 
Between  the  pillars  is  a  thin  plain  parapet  with  a  seat  inside, 
door  in  the  back  of  the  veranda  to  the  right,  leads   into  a  cell 
a  stone  bench  along  the  left  wWL     The  walls  have  traces  of  plaat 
and  the  door  has  sockets  for  a  wooden  frame.     In  the  right  end^ 
the  verand.1  is  a  bench  in  a  recess. 

On  the  left  end  wall  is  an  inscription  in  four  lines,  very  deeply 

clearly  cut  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  entire.     It  has  been  translat 

'  Thd  mazltoiiouA  gift  of  1^  Oftvo  Ijj  the  physioi^a  8oxiMMlev»«  the  son  of 


mftka^eJiyA  phyvloian  and  woTBhipper  laS: 

Itiralcmtft,  iitid  SiTAghosa,  ajid  daughters  Xaipa'lita%  Puaa'i  Dhamma', 


0apaJ 

Jttat  beyond  the  cistern  outside  of  this  care  is  anotlier  cistern, 
dry  and  broken,  witb^  on  the  back  of  the  reoeaSj  an  inscription  deeply 
cut  but  much  weather-worn.  The  latter  halves  of  the  first  two  lines 
are  indistinct ;  the  third  letter  in  the  Becond  line  was  probably  pu, 
and  the  fifth  ku,  and  in  the  next  line  the  first  syllable  must  hare 
ubeen  mam.     The  inscription  has  been  translated  : 

*  The  meriiorlQiii  gift  of  Muidava  Kuma'ra,  the  chief  of  the  Mandaraa^^ 

Caiw  F/Jfis  juat  beyond  the  second  cistern  of  cave  VIIj  and 

^•tiiree  feet  lower.     It  is  an  oblong  chamber,  with  a  door  near  the 

■ight  end  and  a  window  to  the  left,  which  are  now  broken  into  one, 

^'At  the  left  end  is  a  stone  bench.     A  door  in  the  back  towards  the 

right  leads  into  a  eel!  which  has  a  bench  in  a  short  recess  on  the 

^Irft.     Half  the  length  of  this  bench  has  been  cut  to  a  depth  of  one 

foot  seven  inches,  leaving  a  front  three  inches  thick,  and  fitted  for 

receiving  a  trap  lid  three  inches  thick  which   would  complete  the 

, bench  and  form  a  box  one  foot  nine  inches  square  and  one  foot  four 

dches  deep* 

Cave  IX  is  close  to  cave  VIII  and  six  feet  higher.     Entering 

>m   the  left   side   of  the   court   is   a   cell   with   a   bench   along 

the  back ;  the  front  wall  is  nearly  gone,  but  it  had  a  window  to  the 

-right   of    the  door.     In  the  right  wall  a  window  and  door  lead 

^nto  the  veranda,  which  has  two  eight-sided  columns  with  cushion 

^  leases  and  capitals  and  plain  eight*sided  pilasters.     A  large  door  at 

the  backj  with  sockets  for  a  wooden  framework,  leads  into  a  chamber 

rith  a  plain  relic-shrine  or  ddghoha^  whose  top  reaches  the  roof, 

^The  walla  have  traces  of  plaster.     At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda> 

deeply  cot  on  a  smooth  panel,  is  an  inscription,  which  has  been 

translated  : 

'The    meritorioufl   gift  of  a  Chetiyaghara  (Bk,   Chaitragrtha,  or  houae  for  vk 
^^^U^shrine)  J}7  Bhayila',  a  Bralimiuii,  wife  of  the  Bra'hmada  Upa'aaka  Ajiiilu.' 

ICn^e  X  is  close  to  cave  IX  and  five  feet  lower.  It  has  a  small 
front  court,  with  a  broken  door  to  the  right  and  a  large  window  to 
the  left  of  the  door.  Inside,  an  oblong  chamber  opens  to  the  right 
into  a  c^U,  with  a  stone  bench  at  the  back.  Over  the  window  is  an 
ixiscnption  deeply  cut  on  a  rough  surface.  It  has  been  translated : 
'  The  meritorious  gift  of  a  dwelling-oaTe  bj  Sirapirita,  gardener »  eon  of  tho 
Kardener  Vadhuk&.* 
Oave  XI  is  close  to  cave  X  and  two  feet  lower*  It  consists  of  an 
open  veranda,  the  right  and  back  walls  of  which  are  mostly  broken. 
In  the  back  wall  wer^a  door  and  window,  the  door  leading  into  an 
oblong  room  with  a  bench  along  the  back  wall,  now  much  destroyed. 
On  the  right  end  wall  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  deeply 
cut  on  a  smooth  panel,  part  of  which  is  broken.  The  giver  was 
the  daughter  of  a  chief  or  Mah^bhoja  of  the  family  or  town  of 
Mandava,  To  the  right  of  the  veranda  is  another  large,  plain,  opea 
f  chamber.  ^ 

Cave  Xn  is  close  to    cave   XI  and  on  the  same   level.    The 

[veranda  is  nearly  gone  except  a  stone  bench  at  the   right  end. 

Tlie  door  intg  the  room  behind  has  sockets  for  a  wooden  door-post. 
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Shfcpter  XIY.      and  to  the  left  of  the  door  is  a  large  window^  partly  broken.    Th^ 

MM  oflnterast  ^^^^^  room  has  a  bench  along  the.  back  wall.     Over  the  recess  above 

the  veranda  bench  and  partly  on  the  back  wall  is  an  inscription, 

^^^f'^^'        cut  on  a  rough  surface  and  distinct,  but  injured  at  the   end  of  the 

Cavu  XII •X  V.      jij^gg      j^  ^^  ^^^  translated : 

*  '  The  dweUing-oave  of  Gk>7amma',  the  daughter  of  Hala,  the  royal  mixiister.' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  inscription  is  an  odd  representation  of  a 
lion. 

Cave  XIII  is  close  to  cave  XII  and  two  feet  higher.  It  has  an 
open  veranda  with  a  short  bench  at  the  right  end,  and  steps 
leading  down  in  front  from  that  end.  -  In  the  back  wall  oE  toe 
veranda  is  a  door  and  a  window  to  its  left  The  door  leads  into  a 
square  chamber  with  a  bench  at  the  back.  Over  the  window  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  badly  cut  on  a  rough 
surface.     It  has  been  translated  : 

\  *The    meritorioufl    giift    of   a  dweUing-oave    by   Vijayaoika',  daughter  of 

Maha'bhoja  Sadakara  Sudaimiaiia.' 

Cave  XIV  is  close  to  and  on  the  same  level  with  cave  XIII. 

It  is  similar  in  plan.     On  the  left  end  wall  and  round  the  back 

over  the  window  is  an  inscription  lightly  cut  on  a  smooth  panel, 

but  distinct     It  has  been  trauslated  : 

'The  meritorious  gift  of  a  dweUing-cave  by  Ttfahika  of  KArahaTcada*  a 
blaoksmith  {lohoLdra).' 

About  five  feet  further  is  a  large  open  cistern  still  holding  water. 
On  the  back  of  its  recess,  deeply  cut  on  a  rough  surface,  is  a 
weather-worn  and  indistinct  inscription  which  has  been  translated  s 
'  Of  the  merchant  Vasula, a  bathing  cistern.'  > 

About  twenty  feet  from  cave  XIV  is  a  small  recess,  apparently 
a  cistern,  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  roots,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  back  of  it,  cut  on  a  very  rough  weather-worn  surface.  It  has 
not  been  deciphered.  About  twenty. five  feet  further  is  a  cell-like 
recess  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  boulders. 

Cave  X  F  is  about  fifty-five  yards  beyond  cave  XIV  and  twenty 
feet  higher.  It  is  a  temple  cave.  In  front  is  the  veranda  with 
four  plain  eight-sided  pillars,  one  of  which  is  broken ;  at  the  ends  are 
square  pilasters  with  the  usual  double-crescent  ornament.  At  each 
end  of  the  veranda  is  a  cell  with  a  bench  along  the  back.  A  wide 
doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  into 
the  shrine  which  has  a  plain  reJUc-shrine  or  ddghoba,  the  top  of 
which  is  against  the  roof.  There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls 
and  roof  and  of  painting  on  the  columns.  On  the  left  end  of  the 
back  wall,  over  the  left  cell  door  and  below  the  roof,  is  an  inscription 
in  one  long  line.  It  is  deeply  cut  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  very 
distinct.     It  has  been  translated  : 

the_        . 
Mandava 

^  Karahdkacla  is  the  modem  Earhid  in  S&tdra,  a  sub-divisional  town  and  a  Hindu 
place  of  pil^mago,  with  sixty -three  Buddhist  caves  in  its  neighbourhood. 

^  A  bathing  cistern  is  generally  a  lai^ge  cistern,  where  the  monks  could  bathe.  It 
is  usually  open  above,  with  steps  leading  to  the  water's  edge. 
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Caves  XVI  to  XIX  are  about  thirty  feet  above  tlie  level  of  cave 
XV  and  between  caves  XIV  and  XV,  but  further  back  towards  tbo 
top  of  tbe  hilL  They  are  numbered  from  left  to  right  as  an  upper 
range. 

Cave  X  VI  has  a  cistern  with  good   water  to  the  left  of  the 
trance  to  the  court  and  another  to  the  right.     The  court  18  plain 
with  a  low  bench  acrosa  the  front  of  the  cave  which  is  an  oblong 
chamber  with  door  and  window  and   a  bench  at  the  left  end*     A 
door,  near  the  left  end  of  the  chamber,  leads  into  a  cell  with  a  bench 
long  its  left  wall.     There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walla  of  the 
ihamber  and  cell.     There  are  three jnscrintions  in  this  cave.     On© 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  front,  between   tCa  door  and  the  window, 
I      is  in  six  lines  very  deeply  cut  and  distinct »     It  has  been  translated  : 

*  To  the  Perfect  1  The  meritorioua  gift  of  a  dwellinK*eave  by  the  nun  BftpUaV 
the  female  diaoiple  of  the  rererend  monk  Vijaya,  with  Lohita  and  Venhuya  and 
her  (Sapila  '8)  female  diaoiple  Bodhi/ 

The  second  inscription  is  on  the  back  of  the  recess  of  the  cistern 
I  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  court*  It  seems  to  have  had  three 
■^ines,  but  only  the  last  line  is  distinct.  The  others  have  peeled 
^Bff.  The  last  line  has  been  translated  *  and  all,  of  the  female  disciple 
^Dodhi.^  On  the  back  of  the  recess  of  the  corresponding  right  hand 
Hcistem  is  the  third  inscription,  deeply  cut  but  weather-worn  and 
broken,  though  fairly  distinct.     It  has  been  translated  ; 

*  The  meritorious  ^Ift  of  a  oi«tera  by  the  gardener  Mug:uda'(«a)/ 

Care  XVJI  is  on  the  same  level,  and  about  seven  feet  to  the  right 

"  I  the  right-hand  cistern  of  cave  XVI,      It  is  very  like  cave  XVI, 

cept  that  it  has  a  large  window   to   the  left  of   the   door.     The 

oorway  has  no  sockets  for  a  wooden  framework.     The  walls  have 

les  of  plaster.     The  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  broken  into  the 

eranda  of  the  next  cave.     On  the  back  wall  of  the  front  chamber^ 

ose  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  left  of  the  cell  door,  is  an  inscription 

one  line,  deeply  cut  on  a  smooth  but  decayed  Bor&ce.  It  has  beea 

'anslated : 

^  *  Tlio  merltorioua  gift  of  a  dwelling  oave  l>y  ITa'ga  the  trader  and  hooae-holder 

who aonof  87alni *..• 

Cave  XV III  is  close  to,  and  on  the  same  level  as  cave  XVII, 

but  there  is  no  bench  or  step  into  the  veranda.      The  door  ia 

between  two  largo  windows  and  there  ia  a  bench  at  the  left  end* 

The  cell  at  the  back,  towards  the  right  end,  had  a  large  window 

phich  is  now  broken  into  the  door.    There  was  also  a  bench  along 

do  back  wall.     Both  the  doors  have  sockets  for  wooden  frames  and 

bere  arc  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls.     On  the  back  wall  of  the 

ireranda  to  the  left,  and  close  under  the  roof,  is  a  deeply  cut  and 

distinct  inscription  which  has  been  translated  : 

*Th0  meritorious  gift  of  a  dweUing  cave  by  Vainlanaka  the  merchant/ 

Caxw  XIX  is  close  to  cave  XVIII  and  a  foot  and  a  half  higher. 

It  has  a  plain  court  thirteen  feet  wide.      The  veranda,  like  that  of 

ave  XVII,  is  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  wide  by  six  feet  six  inches 

aeep.     There  is  a  door  to  the  right  and  a  large  window  to  the  left, 

itn  a  rough  square  pillar  between  them,   At  the  left  end  is  a  passage 

haLf-cell,  three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  with,  iu  a  recess  on  the  right 

^&f  a  bench  six  feet  two  inches  long- by  two  feet  three  inches  breads 
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To  Ui6  right  a  door  io  tbe  back  loads  into  n  cell  six  feet  nine  tnclies 
square  with^  in  a  receaa  at  tbe  back,  a  bencb  four  feet  eight  mchea 
long.  Both  doors  bave  sockets  for  n  wooiIhh  framework  aad 
are  traces  of  plaster  on  tbe  walls. 

Cave  XX  is  abotit  fifty-seven  yards  to  the   ngkt 
and  ten  feet  higher.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  got  nt 
tbe  yeranda  and  most  of  the  back  vrall  are  gona, 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  back  wall«  and  a  wisidow  f^  ' 
opens  into  a  small  square  room. 

Cave  XXT  is  about  twenty-seven  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  XX 
and  five  feet  higher  than  cave  XIX.  The  court  is  plain  and  tha 
veranda  has  two  roughly  bewi^  .^q^pre  pillars.  A  doorway  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  into  an  unBnished 
chamber^  with  a  square  nmss  in  the  centre  of  tbe  back  wall,  wliidh 
was  probably  intended  to  be  carved  into  a  re|ic-a)ifpe  or  etdyA^fca, 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  filled -up  cistern  with  an  ioBoriptioB 
in  two  lines  on  the  back  of  its  recess.  It  has  been  deeply  <^t  bat  li 
weather-worn.     It  has  been  translated : 

'  Tho  meritorioui  ^iti  of  a  oiit«ni  hj  the  merchuit  Vt^ilanalEm/ 

Cave  XSII  is  close  to  cave  XXI  and  three  feet  lower*  In 
front  is  a  court  with  a  bench  to  the  left.  A  door  to  the  right  mod 
a  window  to  the  left  are  now  broken  into  one.  Inside  is  a  chamber 
with  a  bench  at  the  back*  Between  this  cave  and  cave  XXIII  id  a 
cistern  in  a  recess  with  good  water. 

Cave  XXIII  is  close  beyond  the  cistern  and  on  the  same  level 
as  cave  XXIL  A  central  door  and  two  large  windows  open  into 
an  outer  oblong  room.  At  the  back  of  this  oblong  room  is  a  nearly 
square  room  with  a  door  and  window  and  a  bench  in  a  recess  at  lh«l 
back.  Over  the  left  window  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines  cat  o&  m 
rough  surface.     It  has  been  translated  : 

*  The  merltoriouB  gift  of  ft  ottrVe  by  Sivadftta',  tbe   mother   of  FuaanAlbi  «ad 
•«oond*  (wife  or  dftujirhter)  of  Vohamita,  the  trader* 

Cave  XXIV  is  twelve  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIII  and 
feet  higher.     It  is  similar  in  plan  to  cave  XXUI ;  only  tho  firmi' 
room  or  veranda  is  broken  and  the  bench  in  the  recess  is  on   tliQ  ' 
right  wall  of  the  inner  cell*     To  the  right  of  the  door  and  partly  on 
the  inner  end  is  a  weather-worn  and  indistinct  inscription.     It*  has 
been  translated : 

*  Prom  the  trader  Aohalftda'M'fl  ton  Asa'lamlt«,  the  merttortoutf  mitt  of  •  ( 
ftiidapath(P>*  ^ 

Cave  XXV  is   close  to  cave  XXIV  and  on  the  same  level. 
front  of  the  veranda  is  gone.     There  is  a  bench  at  the  left  end  i 
Teranda.     In  the  back  wall  is  a  door  and  a  large  window  opening  ^ 
into  a  chamber  with  a  benched  recess  at  the  back. 

Cave   XXVI  is  close  to   cave  XXV,  part  of  the  wall  between 
being  broken.     At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  a  bench.     la  | 
the  back  wall  a  door  and  a  window  open  into  a  small  plain  chamber,  i 


I  The  word    in    the   original  »  BiiiymkA  (Sk.   Dvitijaki),  that  in    the  aecoiuli 
probably  meaiujig  tbe  wife  or  wo<m4  ponoa  in  tho  hou«eboldit  posoibly  thtt  daugbtsr* 
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Linga'aa  or  the    Ling*shaped   fort,  fourteen  miles   north-east 

of   MahM,   abuts   on   the  main   line  of  the  Sahyidris  half  way 

between  Biygad  and  Toma.     The  fortified  rock  is  about  29G9  feet 

gh  with  an  ascent  of  four  railes»  the  first  half  easy,  the  second 

!ep  ajitf  difficult    Its  rock-cut  steps  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 

rt  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  top  of  the  fortified  rock  is  nearly  2500 

feet  square.    No  fortifications  or  buildings  remain.   But  there  are  said 

to  be  traces  of  a  ffrain  store  and  some  cisterns*     Under  the  Mardth^ 

Ling^na  was  used  as  a  penal  settlement  in  which  prisoners  were 

confined  in   rock  dungeons^  one  dungeon  being  able  to  hold  fifty 

prisoners,^ 

This  and  Birvadi  fort  in  Roha  were  built  by  Shiv^ji  in  1648,  to 
secure  the  central  Konkan  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sidi,  It  waa 
taken  by  Colonel  Brother  in  1818.2 

Loha'ra  village  in  the  Mahdd  sub-di\dsion,  eight  miles  south  of 
^^lah^,  to  the  right  of  and  close  to  the  Mahdd-Pol^pur  road,  has  a 
^nmall  wooden  temple  of  Mahddev  on  an  old  plinth,  round  which  aro 
Hoeveral  square  monumental  pillars  or  battle-stones,  five  or  six  feet 
^pfaigh^  with  sculptured  panels  on  the  faces  as  at  Mathvdd.  There  is 
ftlfio  a  Sati  stone,  with  the  female  arm  bent  below  the  elbow,  and 
two  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman. ^_ 
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Maha'd,  north  latitude  IS"^  6'  and  east  longitude  TS'^'  29',  the  bead;* 
quarters  of  the  Mah^J  sub-division,  had,  in  1881,  6804  people 
Bnd  a  municipal  income  of  £285  (Rs.  2850).  The  town  liei?  on  the 
nght  bank  of  the  Sa\dtri  river  thirtj^-four  miles  east  of  Bankotj 
just  above  its  meeting  with  the  Gd.ndhari  At  high  water  spring  tides 
vessels  drawing  less  than  nine  feet,  and,  at  all  times  of  the  tide» 
canoes  can  pass  a  mile  al>ove  Mahdd.  The  sixteen  miles  above  the 
Batn^i^iri  town  of  Mah^pral  are  extremely  difficult,  and  a  small 
boat,  if  it  fails  to  leave  Mah^l  within  an  hoiu*  of  high  water,  will 
hardly  get  fm*ther  than  Dasgaon  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The 
ten  miles  below  Dasgaon  are  also  very  difficult.     Sailing  boats  often 

I  spend  three  or  four  days  in  working  from  Mah^pral  to  MahM.  The 
l^ighteen  miles  west  of  Mahipral  can  Ije  passed  at  all  times  by  vessels 
|>f  five  tons  (20  khandk).  Steam  launches  do  not  go  further  than 
D^gaon.  Above  Ddsgaon  boats  drawing  two  feet  six  inches  can  go 
lo  tne  Unhdle  hot  springs  at  low  water  spring  tides.  From  here 
navigation  is  tidal,  but  at  high  water  spring  tides  boats  drawing  sir 
feet  c^n  go  a  mile  above  Mahdd.  Almost  across  the  river,  opposite 
Mahdd,  is  a  bar  of  rock  and  the  channel  is  narrow  and  under  the 
left  bank.  In  the  pool  above  Mah4d  there  is  never  less  than  eight 
ieet  of  water.*  The  limit  of  the  tide  is  about  two  miles  above  Mdhad. 

To  improve  inland  communication,  and  give  an  impetus  to  inland 
traffic  from  Mahad  and  other  Kol^ba  marts,  a  railway  has  been 
suggested  from  Kalrdn  to  MahAd  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles, 
with  stations  at  Taloja,  Fanvel,  and  Apte  in  Thina,  and  at  Pen^ 
V^hi,  N4gothna,  Kolad  or  Koha  Boad^  M^gaon,  Goregaon,  Dasgaon^ 
and  Mahdd  in  KoMba.^ 


I 


>  Mr,  T,  S.  Hamilton,  C.S.,  and  Mr. 

»  Bombay  Courier,  6th  June  1S81. 

«  Mr.  W.  F.  SiaclAir,  20th  J&nnary  1863, 


etmedy.  Bombay  Minodllaoy,  L  11» 
Mr.  \V.  F,  Sinclair,  CS, 
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The  1881  census  showed  1202  houses  and  6804  people,  of 
whom  5695  were  Hindus,  1086  Musahuans,  three  Beni-Isrdels,  and 
twenty  Others. 

MaJidd  is  said  to  have  been  once  kno>vn  by  the  name  of 
Maliikdvati.^  Its  situation  at  the  heyl  of  the  jiiMii^chanrfel  of  the 
Savitri^  and  the  group  of  early  (aliouri.D.  100)  Buddhist  caves  in 
PAle  hill  about  two  miles  to  tne  north-west  of  the  town,  and  two 
groups  equally  old  at  Kol  about  a  mile  to  the  south,  mark  Mahdd  as 
an  early  trade  centre.  The  caves  are  considered  to  dat43  from  the 
first  to  the  third  centuiy  after  Christ,  and  the  to\vn,  or  more 
properly  the  suburb,  of  Pdle,  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  Ptolemy 
(A.D.  150)  as  Balipatna,  and  in  the  Periplus,  about  a  hundied  years 
later>  as  Palaipatmai.^ 

In  1538  De  Castro  mentioned  it  as  a  large  town  with  a  great 
trade  in  wheat.  The  Sdvitri  was  also  called  the  river  of  honey, 
because  honey  was  a  great  article  of  trade.*  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  its  nearness  to  Raygad,  bhivdji's  citpital, 
increased  the  importance  of  Mahad.  Shivaji  often  lived  at  Mahdd. 
In  1651,  a  party  of  troops  in  the  interest  of  the  Moghals  and 
under  the  command  of  one  B&ji  Shdmrdj,  attempted  to  make  Shivaji 
prisoner,  but  he  was  informed  of  the  design,  and  inarched  against  them 
and  put  them  to  flight.*  In  1656,  by  building  the  fort  of  Pratapgad 
just  beyond  the  southern  limit  of  KoUba,  ShivAji  gained  command 
of  the  pass  leading  fi-om  the  Deccan  to  Mahdd,  and  secm-ed  a  retreat 
to  the  Konkan.  In  1682,  when  Dadaji  Raghimath  retired  defeated 
from  Janjira,  the  Sidi  matle  constant  inroacls  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mahad,  destroying  cows,  carrj'ing  off  women,  and  burning  villages. 
He  even  forced  his  way  into  the  town  of  MahAd  and  captured 
Ddddji  Raghunath  s  wda?  In  1771  Forbes  found  Mahdd  a  fortified 
large  and  populous  towTi.'^  In  1796  Nana  Fadna\4s,  unable  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  B^jii'dv,  fled  to  the  Konkan,  and  at  Mah^ld 
collected  an  araiy  of  10,000  men/  In  the  month  of  October  1796 
Nana  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Nizilm  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
English  on  the  other.  Under  this  treaty,  which  is  knowTi  as  the 
treaty  of  Mahild,  Bajirdv  was  enthroned  as  Peshwa  and  Ndna 
Fadna^'is  returned  to  Poona  as  minister.  In  1802,  when  Holkar 
occupied  Poona,  Biljirdv  fled  with  from  6000  to  8000  men  to  Rdygad 
and  thence  to  Mahfid,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  that  place.® 
From  Mahad  Bdjirav  despatched  letters  to  the  Bomlwiy  Government, 
requesting  that  ships  might  be  sent  to  convey  him  and  his  followers 
to  Bombay.  He  was  anxious  to  send  his  family,  and  the  families 
of  his  attendants,  to  Suvamdurg  in  Ratnagiri ;  but  the  command- 
ant of  the  fort  refused  to  receive  them.     Khaiiderdv  Rdstia,  the 


*  Mr.  A.  T.  Crawford,  C.S.  At  the  junction  of  the  SAvitri  and  the  Gilndhlri  is 
»  mosque  still  known  as  the  Maika  or  Ma^ika  mosque  which  occupies  the  site  of,  and 
is  probably  built  of  the  stones  of,  a  Hemddpanti  temple.  The  mowiue  seems  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  battery  and  to  have  undergone  a  cannonade  from  down  stream. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Sinclair,  C.S.  ^  Bertius'  Ptolemy,  198 ;  McCrindle's  Periplus,  129. 

'  Dom  Jo&o  de  Castro  Primeiro  Roteirc  da  Costa  da  India,  41. 

^  Grant  Dufi's  MarAth&s,  65.       »  Ditto  189.         <^  Forbes*  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  200. 

'  Grant  DuflTs  Mar&th^,  525  ;  Naime's  Konkan,  107. 

•  MazweU's  Life  of  WeUington,  I.  119 ;  Grant  Duff's  Mar^thAs,  528,  558. 
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lor  or  sarsuhheddr  of  the  Konkan.  joined  hira  at  Mahid  Cha|»ter 
jrom  Bassein,  On  liearing  that  Holkar  was  on  his  way  cIowti  the  pjaces  oTint 
l^ar  pas8,  the  Peshwa  tied  to  Suvamdurg,  while  some  of  Kb 
pUowers  took  refuge  in  the  English  factor}^  at  Fort  Victoria  or 
"tot*  On  the  24th  of  April  1818  the  force  under  Lieutenant- 
ael  Prother  seems  to  have  occupied  MahM  without  opposition. 
1820  Mah^  is  described  as  standing  at  the  foot  of  ft 
principal  pass  through  the  mountain  leading  to  Poona,  and  a» 
lie  emporium  of  the  Bankot  river  where  all  merchan<lise  whether 
iving  or  entering  the  river  was  embarked.  There  was  a  large 
Tanjdri  traffic,  caravans  of  pack-bullocks  coming  from  the  Decean 
be  laden  wnth  rice  and  salt.* 

Mahdd  has  still  a  large  export  and  import  trada  The  imports 
e  fresh  and  salted  fisli  from  Malabdr,  Goa,  and  the  South 
onkan,  fresh  fish  from  the  North  Konkan,  and  dates,  sugar,  iron, 
ece  goods,  kerosine  oil,  and  cloth  from  Bombay.  The  exports 
•e  onions,  garlic,  coriander,  potatoes,  groundimts,  molassesj 
eric,  linseed  oil,  and    rayrobalans  to  Bombay.      Considerable 

uantitie.s  of  rice  go  east  through  the  Yaranda  pass  to  the  Deccan  and 

""so  south  to  Ratndgiri.  Particulars  collected  during  the  present  fair 
laaon  ( 1 883)  showed  an  average  daOy  traffic  of  about  twenty-five 
*n3  down  stream  and  about  eighteen  up  stream.     The  average 

early  trade  during  the  five  years  ending  1881-82  was  valued  at 
83,747  (Rs.  8,37,470),  of  which  £34,394  (Rs,  3,43,940)  were  exports 
and   £49,353    (Rs.   4,93,530)    were    imports.^     Besidt*s    the     sub- 

ivisional  establishments,  Mahdd  has  a  suboixlinate  judge's  court, 
dispensary,  a  library,  and  two  vernacular  schools  for  boys. 

Pgle  village,  almost  a  suburb  of  MahAd  about  two  miles  north- 
est/Tias  a  group  of  twenty-nine  Buddhist  caves  of  about  the  first 
ir  second  century  after"Christ. 

PiUe  is  probably  the  Balipatna*  of  Ptolemy  (A.D.  150)  and  the 
Palaipatmai  of  the  Penplua  fA^D.  5471.^  v£\e  next  appears  as 
Valipavana  or  PiiUpattana,  in  a  copperplate  of  Anantdev,  the 
fourteenth  prince  of  the  j  '  m  Sildhdra  family  (A.D.  1094)  where 
it  is  mentioned  a^  the   i  place   of  the  chief   minister.     No 

further   mention  of  P^le  has  been  traced  till  1774,  when   Forbes 
rote  :  "  The  exca\Tited  mountain  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
Marre  (Iklahad),  of  great  height  and  difficult  ascent.     Like   the 
cavations  at   SaJsette   and    Elephants    there    are    temples   and 
labitations  hewn  out  of  the  solid   rock.     The  principal  temple   is 
xty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  ten   in   height ;    the   roof  and 
idea  are  not  ornamented,  but  at  the  termination  is  a  large  image, 
*  on  a  throne  with  a  smaller  figure  on  each  side,  and  two 


P4k  Cm 


1  Grant  DuflTs  Mardthiia,  55S,  in  NAime^i  Konkon,  107. 

*  Revenue  Diary  142,  p,  2572. 

'  The  details  are  :  Exports.  1877-78,  £42,3S2 ;  1878*79.  £44..173  ;  18:i>^80,  £U,Cm ; 
1880'81»  £21,502  i  1881-82,  £19.5©0.     Imports,  1S77*78   £G6,509  ;  1378-79.   £52,421; 
879-80,  £55,659  ;  1880-81,  £38,302  ;  1881-82,  £33.1*73, 
^  This  account  of  the  P^lc  and  Kol  cAvef  is  prepared  (rem  Dn  Borgets*  not^^  in 

198  ;  MoUniulle'«  FdifpIUB,   I2g.      The  Paimi  of  nd 

plus  are  the  Smskrit  P»tt«ii  a  city. 
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2hapter  XIY.     mutilated  animals  under  his  feet ;  the  light  is  admitted  through  a 
^Tlntareit  ^^^S^  ^^  pillars  forming  a  grand  entrance/'^ 

The  caves  are  cut  in  the  ahnost  perpendicular  scarp  of  the  hill 
and  face  cast.  The  tirst  twenty  are  in  the  upper  scarp  and  the 
remaining  eight  alx)ut  thirty  feet  lower. 

Beginning  from  the  south  end  of  the  series,  Cave  I  is  the  largest  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  latest  of  the  group.  Its  veranda,  fifty-three  feet 
by  eight,  is  supported  by  six  pillars  and  two  eiuTpiTasters.  Of  these 
only  the  south  pilaster  and  the  next  pillar  have  been  finished  ;  the 
others  are  merely  blocked  out  square  masses.  The  finished  pilaster 
h&s  a  narrow  band  of  leaf  ornament  at  the  top,  and  another 
similar  band  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  with  a  line  of 
beads  or  fiowers  over  the  lower  band.  The  finished  pillar  is  square 
at  the  base  to  a  height  of  three  feet ;  above  this  is  an  eight-sided 
band  six  inches  broad,  then  three  feet  two  inches  of  the  shaft  is 
sixteen-sided,  returning  through  another  eight-sided  band  to  the 
square  form.  Three  doors  and  two  windows  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  veranda  open  into  a  large  hall  fifty-seven  feet  wide  along  the 
front  wall  and  sixty- two  feet  at  the  back,  by  about  thirty-four 
feet  deep,  with  an  average  height  of  ten  feet  four  inches.  Kound 
all  four  sides  of  the  hall  i-uns  a  low  l)ench.  In  the  south  wall 
four  cells  have  been  begun  but  none  of  therii  are  finished.  In  the 
back  wall,  at  each  end,  are  the  beginnings  of  four  more  cells, 
w^hile  in  the  centre  is  the  entrance  to  the  slirine,  with  a  window 
at  each  side.  The  shrine  measures  twenty  feet  by  seventeen  and 
has  a  square  mass  of  i^ock  in  the  centre  rising  to  the  roof.  On 
the  front  of  this  mass  of  rock  is  sculptured  an  image  of  Buddha 
seated  with  wheel  and  deer  beneath,  fly-whisk  bearers  at  his  side, 
and  demigods  or  viihjd^iharait  above.  On  the  south  and  north 
faces  are  other  fly- whisk  bearers  and  on  the  back  face  is  roughly 
blocked  out  the  form  of  a  sitting  Buddha.  Ever}i»hing  about  this 
cave  shows  that  it  was  left  luitinished.  In  front  of  cave  I,  at  a 
lower  level  are  three  resei-\''oirs,  each  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
square.      Two  liave  small   square  entrances,  the  third  is  perhaps 

Eartly  broken.  Cave  II.  is  close  to  tlio  north  above  cave  L  It 
as  two  pillars  in  front  of  a  small  veranda,  15'  7"  broad  by  4'  3" 
deep,  which  gives  access  to  a  small  unfinished  cell,  7'  square  and  5'  6" 
high. 

Cave  III.  is  close  to  cave  II.  It  has  l>een  very  carefully,  finished, 
and  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  series.  In  front  is  a  raised 
veranda,  beyond  the  front  of  which  the  rock  projects  a  good  deal 
giving  ample  shade.  In  the  veranda  are  two  pillars  with  square 
bases  and  eight-sided  shafts.  At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda 
is  an  irregular  recess  containing  a  seat  beaded  and  with  pilasters. 
There  are  bi?iw:led  seats  also  inside  the  veranda  curtain.  The  wall 
of  the  veranda  has  been  plastered  and  panelled  in  the  Muhammadan 
window   pattern.     A  door,  with  sockets  for    a   wooden  frame,  in 


1  Oriental  Memoin,  1. 201 .  Niehuhr's  ( 1 764)  reference  (Voyage  en  Arabic,  1 1. 33  -  34) 
to  a  great  temple  or  twenty-five  houses  with  rooms  cut  in  the  rock  not  far  from 
Fort  Victoria  or  Bilnkot  probably  refers  to  the  PAle  caves. 
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the  back  wall  of  the  vt-rauJa  leaJs  to  a  chamber,  17'  long  by  8'  6" 
deep  and  7'  high.  The  chamber  has  a  stone  bench  in  the  ri^ht 
ftnd,  the  eilge  of  wliich  ia  beaded  and  at  the  ends  are  moulded 
pilasters.  From  the  right  side  of  the  court  of  this  cave,  in  front, 
Btairs  led  to  cave  IV.  and  to  the  reservoirs  in  front  of  cave  I. 
These  staira  are  now  broken  away.     Cave.s  IV,  and   V.  are  at  a 

aasiderably  lower  level,  Cave  IV.  has  two  broken  pillars  in  front 
^of  the  veranda.  A  dix>r  in  the  l>ack  wall,  with  sockets  for  posts 
in  the  floor  and  ceilings  leads  into  a  small  room^(12"x7'x6' 6") 
ind   cell  liehind    (6'  x  G'  9").     On  the  north  or  right  wall   was  a 

rge  inscription  about  3'  1 0"  x  2'  but  only  a  few  letters  here  and 

fchere  can  be  traced*     Cave  V.  consists  of  a  veranda  and  a  hall. 

veranda,   15'   T'  broad  ami  4'  9"    deep,  has   two  eight-sided 

columns  with  bases  20"  square  and  two  square  pilasters  with  the 

sual  double-horn  ornament.  The  veranda  wall  has  been  hewn 
^ery  smooth  and~  there  Ls  a  curtain  between  the  pillars  and 
pilasters  with  l>cnch  inside.  A  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
rerauda  with  sockets  leads  to  a  rough  clay-plastered  hall,  15'  6" 
square  and  T  3"  high.  Au  18"  high  bench  with  plain  beading 
runs  round  three  sides.  Cave  VI.  is  a  recess  in  the  rock,  perhaps  an 
unfinished  cave,  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  cisterns  in  front  of 

ive  L  Cave  Vn.  is  a  larger  roughly  finished  cell  with  verajida, 
nth  a  cistern  to  the  left  of  the  front,  half  filled  with  mud.  Cave 
niL  is  a  larger  irregular  excavation  with  a  veranda. 

Cave     IX.    is    a  ^haitua  or    temple-cave   and  is  one  of   the 
largest  of  the    gToup7    It  consists  of  a    veranda^  a  middle  hall 
rith  cells  in  the  side  walls,  and  a  shrine  with  a  dnghoba  behind. 
Phe     two     pillars    in    front    of    the     veranda     are    destroyed, 
but  part  of  the   capital   of  one   still  attached   to  the  ceiling  and 
portions  of  the  bases,  show  that  they  were  of  the  old  pot  or  lata 
ape  like  the  pillars  in  N^sik  cave  X.  and  in  some  of  tne  Junnar 
%vm,     There  is  also   a  pilaster   on  either    aide   with  the    usual 
louble-horn  ornament     The  hall.   27'  wide  23'  9"  deep  and  9'  2" 
iigh,  lias  a  bench  running  along  the  back  and  side  w^alls.     The 
zht  and  left  walls  of  the  hallhai^^e   in  each  a  row  of  three  cells 
nth  grooved  doors  and  benches  along  their  back  wall     In  the 
w*all  are  the  shrine  in  the  middle  and  on  either  side  a  cell 
bench  along  the  back  wall     The  shrine  is  a  large  recess  about 
square,  with  in  front  of  it  V  t—    holes  as  if  for  a  screen.     The 
irine   once  contained  a   r^i  l^   or   dag^ohaj   of  which  the 

|)nly  traces  are  the  umbrella  leit  in  the  roofand  Ihe  rough  surface 
^f  the  floor.  On  the  back  wall  is  an  inscription  of  four  lines  and 
|wo  letters  which  from  the  form  of  the  lettei^  appears  to  be  of 
ibout  A,D.  130.     It  has  been  translated  : 

*To  the  Pcrfeot  on©  I  PHnoe  Ka'n&blioa  Vheaupa'UWn  dw«lUn«-cftve,  ohapel  and 
•ijKht  (8)  oeU* ;  thia  much  work  it  endowed-  and  two  (2)  cUtems  on  each  aida 
afthe  dweUing-cave,  also  a  path  connectea  with  the  dweUin^-cave.  i»  preientea 
Thla  U  th«  meritoriuii  ^t  of  that  Kuma  ra  (prlno©).'^ 
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^luia   VhenupAlita  ii*  8k.  KAnabboja*  ViBhmipAlite.    The  titles  KumAra  and 
^  ?*howr  that    Viabnup4lita  was  of  royal  family.     KAnahboja,    eorreapondiiia 
btj  tnc  .vijthjibhoja  of  the  Kuda  iiiftcriptioiw,  wan  probably  the  title  of  a  family  whien 
tlod  in  and  about  Mah^d  or  PAlejiattan.  _^^  _ 
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Sutpter  ZIV.  Cave  X.  is  south  from  and  above  the  level  of  cave  IX.     In  front 

koei  oflntereit.  ^'  ^^^  veranda  which  is  15'  T  long  and  3'  11"  broad,  are  two 

eight-sided  pillars  with  end  pilasters.     A  door,  with  a  small  square 

**^^"'-  window  on  either  side,  leads  into  a  hall  15'  S^xC'  9",  which  has 

PdkCavcB.         g^  ^gjj  behind  it.     Cave  XI.  is  like  cave   IX.,  but,  between    ike 

pillars  and  pilasters,  is  a  low  curtain  carved  on  the  outside  with 

the  rail  pattern,  but  much  destroyed.     Caves  XII.  and  XIII.  have 

each  two  eight-sided    pillars  and   two  pilasters  in   front   of  the 

veranda  and  inside  an    oblong  hall  with  a    stone  bench.      Cave 

XrV.  is  under  cave  XIII.  and  is  similar  in  plan  to  cave  X.     Cave 

XV.  consists  of  a  veranda  and  a  cell  10'  x  6'  9".     Cave  XVX  is  a 

^  .     jj  i^^ss  4'  deep  containing  a  relic-shrine  or  daghoha  in  half  relief, 

6'  2^  high  and  4'  in  diameter.     The  plinth  of  the  'relic-sTirine  is 

,    ^  surrounded  at  the  upper  edge  by  a  plain  rail  pattern,  and  the  tee 

is  crowned  by  five  thin  slabs  or  plates,  the  top  plate  touching  the 

roof.     Cave  aVII.  consists  of  a  veranda    21'  3    long    and  5'  2' 

broad   with  two  broken  eight-sided  pillars.     A  door  in  the  back 

wall  of  the  veranda,   with  a  large  square   window  on  each  side, 

leads  into  a  hall  18'  8''  deep  by  15'  broad  and  8'  hieh.     The  haD 

has  a  bench  along  the  back  and  side  walls  and  a  cell  off  the  east 

end  of  the  south  wall.     Cave  XVIII.  is  unfinished ;  the  veranda 

has  two  square  pillars  blocked  out,  but  the  hall  is  only  begun. 

Cave  XIX.  is  similar  to  caves  IV.  and  XIV. ;  Cave  XX  is  in  the 

same  style,   but   the   cell   is   unfinished  ;    Cave  XXI.  is  only  the 

beginning  of  a  cave. 

In  the  lower  scarp,  about  thirty  feet  below  caves  I  -  XXI,  is  a 
proup  of  eight  caves.  Cave  XXII.,  at  the  south  end  of  the  group, 
IS  a  small  room  or  shrine  9'  4"  deep  by  8'  5'^  broad  and  7'  high, 
with  a  plain  relic-shrine  in  the  middle,  4'  H"  in  diameter,  the 
top  of  its  capital  reaching  to  the  roof.  Round  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plinth  of  the  relic-shrine  is  a  band  of  rail  pattern.  On  the 
north  wall  is  carved  a  figure  of  Buddha,  seatea  with  dangling 
legs  with  attendant  fly-whisk  bearers,  and  demigods,  tEJ^Hatter 
holding  a  crown  or  mitre  over  his  head.  Over  the  demigods,  a 
flower  wreath  or  torana  comes  out  of  the  mouths  of  alligators 
on  either  side.  These  images  are  a  later  addition,  the  work  of 
Mahdyana  Buddhists  of  alSut  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a  cell  with  a  stone  bench.  Cave  XXIII.  is  a  plain 
veranda  with  a  cell  containing  a  stone  bench.  Cave  XXIV.  is 
a  copy  of  cave  XI.  with  the  rail  pattern  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
veranda  curtain.  The  veranda  is  1 5'  2"  long  and  4'  9"  broad,  and 
the  hall,  which  has  a  square  window  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
is  14'  10"  X  6'  7"  with  a  stone  bench  in  the  north  end.  Cave  XXV. 
was  a  chamber  of  which  the  front  has  fallen.  There  are  two  cells 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  chamber.  Cave  XXVI.  is  a  cell  9'  3"  by 
7'  10"  with  a  square  window.  Cave  XXVII.  is  a  room  with  a 
window  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  a  cell  at  the  back  with  stone 
benches  in  both.  Cave  XXVIII.  consists  of  a  veranda  16'  9" 
broad  by  4'  9'^  deep  \\4th  i^i  front  two  eight-sided  pillars  and 
pilasters,  and  a  hall  17'  3''  by  8'  3"  with  a  cell  at  the  north  end  of 
the  back  wall.  Outside  the  veranda,  on  the  north,  is  an  inscription 
in  six  lines.     As  the  latter  part  of  each  line  has  peeled  otf  the 
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JuU  tneanijjg  of  the  iuscription  cannot  be  made  out    It  seems  to  record 

Tie  dedication  of  a  cave  and  of  a  Chetiya  Kodhi  ( ?)  together  with 

endowment  of  land  for    the  worship  of  Buddha.     The  giver's 

ame  may  he  V^asiri.     In  the  first  line  are   the  names  of  the 

suseholder  and  Seth  Sangharakshita  and  the  first  .syllable  of  his 

3n*s  name  Vi Vddasiri  wai^  probably  his  wife.     On  a  raised 

ench  ornamented  with   the  rail  pattern  in  a  small  relic  shrine,  in 

relief  4'  2"  high.    Cave  XXIX,  is  a  room  11'  2''  by  6'  7"  with 

window  to  the  south  of  the  door  and  a  cell  in  the  back  wall. 

lear  the  bottom  of  tlie  hill  are  two  small  an<i  plain  relic-shrines 

daghobas  hewn  out  of  single  blocks,  severed  frum  their  bases. 

K^OlCayes.     About  a  mile  80uth-ea8t  of  Mahad  in  a  hill  behind 

3  village  of  Kol  are  two  small  groups  of  caves.     The  first  group, 

the  north -east  of  the  village,  consists  of  a  few  ruined  cells;  the 

eond  group,  to  the  south-east,  contains  one  cell  larger  than  any  of 

ie  others.     All   are   appareutly   unfinished.     In  the  second  group 

three  ^hort  inscriptions  of  about  the  first  century  after  Christy 

tiey  have  t^een  translated : 

*  (1>  A  cave,  the  religioua  ifift  of  Seth  Sangharakhita,  eon  of  Qahapati :  •  (2)  *  A 
0&Te«  the  meritonous  gift  of  Dhamasiri  (Sk.  Dkarmaari),  daugbier  of  the  lay 
worshipper  Khap»(uP)dt  and  wife  of  Sivadata  (8k  Sivadatta)  ; '  (3)  *A  cave, 
the  meritorioua  gift  of  Siradata  (Bk.  Sivadatta),  an  inhabitant  of  A  gha'akaia 
vUlage.' 

There  is  a  third  group  of  a  few  cells  and  cisterns  in  a  hill  to  the 
lorth-east  of TIaESdTand  there  is  a  cell  in  a  hill  to  the  south  near 
ae  road  leading  to  Ndgothna. 

Ma'nda'dt^  a  port  in  the  Mdngaon  suVdivision.  is  situated  on  the 
ik  of  the  Mdndad  river  eight  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
be  Janjira  creek,  and  five  or  six  west  of  Tale.  At  Mdnddd  the 
iver  meets  the  tide  and  is  joined  from  the  left  by  the  B^mangad 
tream.  Below  Mandad  it  winds  among  high  woody  hills  with  many 
lews  of  great  beauty.  Boats  of  thirty  to  seventy  tons  (120-280) 
|7ui/iffK*f)  can  re^ch  Mtodad  at  spring  tides  and  boats  of  124  tons 
50  khmidU)  at  ordinary  high  tides.  At  spring  tides  small  b«jats  of 
"  at  6i  tons  (25  khandis)  can  pass  as  faa*  as  Mdlati  four  miles  above 
addd.  Mtodad  is  believeil  by  Dr.  Burgess  to  Ije  the  Mandava 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  about  A.D,  130  in  the  Kuda  cavea 
rhich  lie  alxvut  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south.  This  identification 
eems  probable  and  Mand/wl,  not  Mdntlla  at  the  mouth  of  the  B^nkot 
reek,  may  then  be  the  Mandagara  of  Ptolemy  (a,d.150)  and  the 
landagora  of  the  Periplus  (a,d.  247)*^ 

Machvds  and  other  vessels  of  fifty  to  125  tons  from  Bombay, 
Habsin,  Goa,  and  Balsar  Wsit  Mdndd^l  anchoring  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  from  tVie  lanrling  place.  The  exports  are  myrobalans,  coai*se 
loth,  rice,  mustard  seed,  tobacco,  and  live  stock  ;  the  imports  are  cloth* 
rugs,  cocoanuts,  iron,  coffee,  fish,  betelnut,  spices,  sugar,  and  toliacco. 
lie  trailers  are  Blianddris  and  Miisalm^ns,  most  of  them   men  of 

Intal,  who  stay  in  Mand^  from  November  to  May.     Since  the 
_  es  for  preserving  forest  have  been  enforced  in  HaUsdn  a  brisk 
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timber  trade  has  sprung  up  in  M&uddd.    The  sea  trade  returns  for . 
the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £10,932^ 
(Rs.  1,09,320)  and  imports  worth  £1457  (Rs.  14,570).i     The  1881 . 
C5ensus  showed  193  houses  and  1001  people,  of  whom  890  were 
Hindus  and  111  Musalmdns. 

Ma'ndva,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Alibag  on  the  north  eoasti 
right  across  from  Bombay,  is  a  landing  place  of  some  importance. 
The  village  is  hid  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-palms  at  the  head  of 
a  short  broad  bay  with  a  shallow  sandy  beach.  Entering  the 
bay  from  the  sea,  on  the  right  are  several  bare  hillocks  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  largest  of  which  rises  a  white  masonry  beacon 
pillar.  On  the  left  a  bare  spur  runs  to  the  sea  and  to  the  south 
rise  the  north  slopes  of  the  Kankeshvar  hills.  The  water  is 
low  at  half  tide,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  anchorage  ground 
there  are  a  few  shoals  and  a  reef,  which  runs  in  the  direction 
of  Karanja  hill.  During  the  rainy  season  this  reef,  together  with 
the  strong  current  from  the  Ndgothna  creek,  make  the  waves 
rise  very  high.  Though  dangerous  to  strangers,  the  local  boatmen 
cross  this  bar  nearly  every  day  without  accident.  Cargo  boats 
have  to  lie  some  distance  from  the  shore.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  is  embarked  for  the 
Bombay  market  from  which  it  is  only  about  ten  miles  distant 
The  1881  census  showed  forty-four  houses  and  234  people,  of  whom 
227  were  Hindus  and  seven  Musalmdns.  The  sameness  in  sound 
suggests  that  Mdndva  is  the  Mandava  mentioned  in  the  Kuda  cave 
inscriptions  (a.d.  130).  But  no  trace  of  old  remains  has  been  found 
in  the  village,  and  Mdnd^,  which  has  Dr.  Burgess's  support,  is  a 
more  likely  identification. 

Ma'ngad,  in  Mdngaon,  is  a  small  fort  on  the  Dhanoi  spur  on  the 
borders  of  the  villages  of  ChAch  and  Masidvadi,  about  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Mdngaon  town  and  five  miles  west  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Sahy^ris.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  Mangaon  forts 
Vishrdmgad,  Tala^ad  and  Mdngad,  being  about  145  feet  long  by 
thirteen  broad.  It  is  entered  by  one  gateway,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  ruinous  triangular  wall  which  seems  never  to  have  been  of  any 
considerable  height.  There  are  remains  of  one  bastion  but  no  trace 
of  guns.  Within  the  fort  is  a  small  Musalman  tomb  or  darglia, 
nine  rock-cut  cisterns  with  good  water,  and  several  large  hollows 
cut  in  the  rock,  said  to  be  granaries.  The  fort  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  Shivdji,  but  the  tomb  seems  to 
show  that  the  builders  were  Musalmdns.  The  fort  seems  to  have 
never  been  more  than  an  outpost,  and  never  to  have  been  occupied 
by  any  considerable  body  of  troops.*  It  was  taken  in  May  1818  by 
a  detachment  under  Captain  Sopitt.^ 

Ma'ngaon,  the  head-quartors  of  the  M&ngaoii  sub-division,  had  in 
1881  464  people,  of  whom  346  were  Hindus  and  118  Musalmdns. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kdl  river,  which  is  here 


1  Details  are  given  above  p.  126. 
>  Bombay  Courier,  9th  May  ISIS. 
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rossed  by  a  maaonry  bridge  of  six  fifty -feet  spans  built  in  1871. 
tiz^mpur  was  the  old  sub-divisional  head-q\iarter  but  Mdngaou 
ras  chosen  in  1867  on  account  o£  its  central  position  and  iU 
Proximity  to  the  trimk  road.  The  mdmlatddr's  office  is  a  large 
^andsorae  bniirling  on  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  village.  Below 
"le  bridge  the  river  winds  in  a  long  deep  pool,  and,  on  the  right, 
|)posite  the  town  in  the  village  of  Khandhar,  is  a  fine  grove,  a 
ivourite  camping  ground  for  district  officers.  Besides  the  sub- 
ivdsional  offices,  there  is  a  Government  vernacular  school  for  boys. 
[dngaon  has  a  good  view  of  the  top  of  Raygad  hill  about  fifteen 
liles  to  the  east. 

Ma'thva'n/  a  small  village  in  the  Mahdd  sub-division,  five  miles 
ist  of  Malidd  and  one  mile  east  of  the  MahiCd-Pol4dpnr  road» 
ross  the  Savdtri,  has,  round  a  small  modeiTi  temple  of  Mahddev 
[>n  an  old  plinth,  eight  or  ten  square  battle-stones  or  monumental 
pillars,  none  of  them  more  than  five  feet  high*  All  the  pillars 
have  their  four  faces  covered  with  sculpture  in  panels  or 
>mpartments,  much  like  the  sculpture  on  thtj  pillars  at  Atgaon  in 
Tlidna.^ 

Na'gaon  Is  a  large  and  rich  coast  village  three  miles  south- 
east of  AlibAg.     It  occupies  the  middle  of  the  thickly  inhabited 
strip  of  palm  plantations  and  orchards,  which  stretches  eight  miles 
])etween  the  Alibag  and  the  Revdanda  creeks,  the  former  of  which 
ms  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  village*     In  1850  there  were 
IS3  house^s  and  3141   people  against  725  houses  and  3900  people 
in   1881,      Of  the   1881   population  3810  were  Hindus,  sixty-nine 
Jeni-Israeb,  and  eighteen  Musahn^ns,    The  cliief  householders  are 
Jrdhmans  and  Pdtichkalshi  and    Chavkalshi  M^lis.  and  the  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  are  Bhan<laris   or  palm-tappers,  and   Kunbia 
jr  husbandmen.     There  are  also  a  few   fishing  KoUs.     The  houa^ 
'  the  village  are  generally  some  distance  apart  in  palm  plantations, 
lere  and  there  by   the  roa<lside    is    a    temple   with    a    maaonry 
ond,  some  large  trees   surrounded  by   masonry   plinths,   one   or 
grain   and    miscellaneous   shops,  and   some   large   well   kept 
Brahman  and  goUlsuiiths*  houses.      At  these  places  the  villagers 
meet  on  market  days  and  holidays.     The  land  near  N^aon  seems 
have  considerably  changed  during  the  last  350  years.     In  1538 
)e  Castro  described  the  island  of  Nagaon  as  lying  a    league  from 
leul  and  a  gunshot  from  the  mainland,  l»etween  which  and  tlie 
island  row   boats  could    pass,'      Ndgaon  has  a  large    temple  of 
iTankhandth  built  by  Ahalyjibdi   Holkar   (1790),     Near   a   second 
^mple  dedicated  to  Bhimeshvar,  stood  an  inscribed  stone,  which, 
rhen   the  temple  was  repaired  in  the  time  of  the  Peshwa,  was 
ault  into  the  steps.     The  stone   is  2'  4"   long  by   1'  6"  broa*l  and 
ira  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  twenty -eight  lines  dated  Hijri  767 
id  Shak  1288.     About  a  mile  east  of  Bhimeshvars  temple  in  the 
garden  of  Yesu  Bal  Mhdtara  is  an  inscribed  stone  4'  3'  long  by  1' 
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broad  Near  the  top  of  the  stone  are  carved  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  below  is  a  much  worn  Devandgari  inscription.  The  stone' 
is  worshipped  by  the  people. 

Na'gOthna,  north  latitude  18°  33'  and  east  longitude  73°  13',  is  a 
port  ffPtftCTtin  sub-division,fifteeu  miles  south  of  Pen  and  aVx)ut  forty 
miles  south-east  of  Bomlmy.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  a  hollow 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amba  or 
Ndgothna  creek  alx)ut  tw^enty-four  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  1881 
it  had  2684  people,  of  whom  2241  were  Hindus,  406  Musalmana, 
and  thirty-seven  Others. 

Between  Nagothna  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amba  the  creek  varies 
from  an  eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  ten  miles 
below  Dharamtar  are  easy  of  navigation.  Above  Dharamtar  the  bed 
is  blocked  with  sand  l)anks,  and,  within  four  miles  of  NAgothna,  it  is 
crossed  by  reefs  of  rock  which  can  Ik?  passed  only  at  full  tide.  A  large 
sum  has  lately  been  sanctioned  for  clearing  these  reefs  by  dynamite.: 
From  Dharamtar  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis)  at  ordinary  high 
tides,  and  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khandis)  at  springtides,  can  go 
as  far  as  Nagothna.  But  the  passage  almost  always  takes  even 
ordinary-sized  vessels  two  high  tides.  So  much  time  is  wasted  in 
waiting  for  water  to  cross  the  first  rocks  that  when  the  second  barrier 
is  reached  the  ebb  has  set  in  and  the  rocks  are  no  longer  passable. 
Twenty-five  ton  boats,  which  can  make  Nagothna  only  at  spring  tides, 
are  forced  to  stay  there  until  the  next  springs.  In  passing  down  the 
Amba,  Nagothna  must  be  left  within  two  hours  of  high  tide. 
During  the  dry  season,  the  passage  is  made  only  at  night  because 
the  night  tide  is  higher  than  the  day  tide  and  the  wind  is  favourable. 
The  Shepherd  ferry  steamers  cross  daily  from  Bombay  to  Dharamtar. 
From  Dharamtar  a  ferry  plied  to  Nagothna,  till,  in  1881,  the  road 
between  Nagothna  and  WAve,  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek 
opposite  to  Dharamtar,  was  finished.  The  vessels  chiefly  employed 
on  the  creek  are  j^hate^ndris  and  vKichcd^^  with  an  occasional 
bandar-hoot  used  by  travellers  between  Bombay  and  MahAbaleshvar. 
Phatevuiris  are  mostly  used  for  carrying  rice  and  salt;  and 
muchvds  for  rice  and  firewood.  In  the  fair  season  there  is  a 
considerable  traffic  at  Nagothna,  chiefly  the  export  of  rice  and  the 
import  of  salt  and  fish.  The  trade  returns  for  the  eight  years 
ending  1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £30,607  (Rs.  3,06,070) 
and  average  imports  worth  £7586  (Rs.  75,860).^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ndgothna  belonged  to 
Gujarat.*  In  1529  Hector  de  Sylveira  went  up  the  river  Ndgothna 
of  bassein,  and  burnt  six  towns  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cambaya. 
The  commander  of  Nagothna  took  the  field  against  nim  with  five 
hundred  horse  and  a  large  force  of  infantry,  and  endeavoured  to 
cut  off*  his  retreat.^  In  1540  Dom  Jofto  De  Castro  mentions  th"5^ 
Nagothna  river  as  running  into  the  south  of  Bombay  harbour.* 
On   the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Gujarat  by  the  Portuguese,  the 


»  Details  are  given  in  the  Trade  Chapter,  pp.  126-127. 

«  De  BarroB,  vll.  217,  in  Narine's  Konkan,  41. 

*  Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  210.  *  Dom  JoAo  De  Castro,  Prim.  Rot.  63. 
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bourhoocl  of  Nagothua  stiL-ms  bo  have  passed  from  Gujardt  to 
Ahuiaduagar,  the  allies  of  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  it  remained 
till  in  1636  the  Moghals  handed  the  Alimadnagar  Koukan  to 
Bijfipur.  About  ten  years  later  it  passed  to  Shivaji.  In  1670 
Idgothna  is  mentioned  hy  Ogilby  as  a  town  and  landing-place  at 
tie  extreme  south  of  Gujarat,^  and  in  1G75  it  appears  in  Fryer  aa 
lagatan.^  It  Ls  called  Negotan*  in  a  treaty  between  the  English 
id  the  Pcshwa  in  1739,  and  is  probably  the  Nagina  of  Tiffeuthaler 
rith  249  viUages  and  a  revenue  of  £1772  (Rs.  1772G)  a  year.*  In 
1818  it  is  described  as  less  prosperous  than  Pen,  Imeause  the  rivet 
was  longer  and  shallower  and  there  were  no  salt-works.^ 

The   chief  object  of  interest  is  the  old    Musalmdu  bridge  al30ut 

df  a  mile  south-west  of  Ndgothna,     It  is  480  feet  long,  nineteen 

Bet  high,  and  nine  feet  nine  inches  broad  between  the  parapets,  thia 

jiarrownosa  being  its  chief  peculiarity.     The  span  of  the  main  arch 

twenty-two  feet  nine  inches.^     It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 

580  by  Kdji  AliVud-din  of  Cheul  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  (lis.  3,00,000). 

this  date  falls  between  the  siege  of  Cheul,  during  the  alliance 

the  Musalmdn  kings  against  the  Portuguese,  and  the   activitj^  of 

Nijzamshdhi  troops  twenty  years  later,  it  Ls  probable  that  the 

idge  was  built  to  facilitate  the  rnarch  of  troops  from  Ahmatlnagar, 

almbly  by  the  Koari  pasa   In  1826  repairs  costing  £259  (Rs.  2590) 

rere  sanctioned.*'    The  bridge  is  at  pre.sent  (1882)    much  used   by 

loot  travellers  the  approaches  not  admitting  of  the  passage  of  carts. 

The  masonry  work  is  being  repaired, 

Niza'inpur  is  a  small  town  in  the  Mangaon  sub-division,  on  the 

htt    bank  of  the  Nizarapur    Kdl.  alx>ut  eight  iiiiles  north-east  of 

fdngaon  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  road.     The   1881 

isus  showed  3t>5  houss  and  1694  people,  of   whom  1360  were 

idus  and  334  Musalmana     It  is  a  good  camping  place,  and  a 

local   tra^le  centre  of  some  importance.     In  the  village  is  a  fine 

3nd,  probably    originally  Mardtha,  lately  repaired  and  faced  with 

one    from  local  funds.     Somewhere  on  its  bank  there  seems  to 

%ve  been  a  Hemfidpanti  temple,  which  has  been  puUed  down  and 

aany  of  the  stones  used  in  a  small  mosque  in  Pdnajpe  village  about 

mile  west  of  Nizitmpur.    Several  of  the  temple  stones  still  lie  near 

[he  p*:»nd  ;  two  slaljs,  especially,  which  are  set  before  the  temple  of 

}anpati  near  the  pond,  ver^^  probably    belong  to  the  old  templa 

There  are  also  some  broken  memorial,  pdliya  and  saii  stones  which 

rere  probably  grouped  near  the  old  temple.     There  ai'e  two  mo<lern 

tjmples  of  Vishnu  in  the  village  witn  a  curioas  curved  facade, 

ind  in  one  of   the  temples  two  bull's-eye   windows  in  well  carved 

wooden  tracery.®     In  1675  Frj-er  mentions  it  as  Nish^mpore/  and 

1684  it  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Sambhdji  by  Gari-ud-din,  the 

yi^ther  of  Nizam-ul-mulk.^^     TiirTSB?  when  tlie  ofecea  were  moved 

Mdngaon,  Nizdmpur  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  sub-division, 

Atlaa,  V.  243,  244,  Ogilby  compaed  from  earUer  writere. 
'  New  Account,  50»  61,  77.  *  Aitchisoa'i  Treatiet,  V,  15. 

*  Dub.  Hist,  et  G*og.  L  505.  «  Heyetiue  Diary  U2»  p.  2570. 

^  EtL%i  ludiik  Pa|)«rs,  III.  7S6.       ^  East  ladia  Piip«rs.  Ill,  786  ;  N&ime's  Konkan,  38, 

•  Mr.  W.  F.  SiocUir,  C.S.  *  New  Account,  50,  77.  78, 
Etplnnistoue'a  Hiatory  of  Itidif»»  575  ;  Gruit  Duff,  W. 
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Chapter  XIV,         Pen,  north  latitude  18°  44'  and  east  longitude  73°  11',  the  head- 

HacM  oflnterest   quarters  of  the  Pen  sub-di  vision,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  8082, 

nacef  oi  .  j.^^  ^^  ^j^^  right  bank  of  the  Bhogdvati  creek  about  ten  miles  from 

^^*  its  mouth.      At  high  water  spring  tides  the  creek  is  navigable 

for  boats  of  forty  tons  to  Antora,  a  mile  and  a  half  l)elow  Pen.     The 

BAng  Bandar  or  neap  tide  port  is  four  miles  below  Pen.    A  built  road 

joins  Pen  with  Antora.. 

In  1827  according  to  Captain  Cluncs  Pen  had  171  Brfihman,  sixty- 
four  Khatri,  sixty-three  Mardtha,  forty-one  Prabhu,  thirty-four 
Kdsfir,  twenty-six  Vdni  and  twenty-four  Sonar  families,  or  a  total 
upper  class  population  of  about  1000.^  The  1872  census  returns 
snow  a  total  of  6514,  of  which  5912  were  Hindus,  392  Musalmans  and 
210  Others.  The  1881  returns  show  a  total  of  8082  or  an  increase  of 
1568.  Of  these  7302  were  Hindus,  458  Musahiid.ns,  201  Beni-Israels 
and  121  Others. 

Pen  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffic  between  the  Deccan 
and  the  sea-coast.  Caiia  come  down  the  SahyMiis  along  the 
Khopivli  or  Campoolee  road  bringing  tobacco,  molasses,  pepper,  and 
onions,  and  taking  salt  and  rice.'^  'flie  custom-house  returns  show 
for  the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  average  yearly  exports  worth 
£66,991,  and  imports  worth  £33,493.  Besides  the  sub-divisional 
offices,  Pen  has  a  suboi\linate  judge's  court,  a  post  office,  a 
custom-house,  a  dispensaiy,  a  library  and  an  Anglo- vernacular  school 
The  municipality  was  established  in  1865.  fii  1880-81  it  had  an 
income  of  £516  (Rs.  5160)  and  an  expenditure  of  £435  (Rs.  4350). 
Tlie  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  taxes  on  houses  and  land,  trade 
licences,  tolls,  and  privy  and  miscellaneous  cesses.  The  principal 
improvements  are  roads  and  water-works.  The  dispensary 
established  in  1871  is  in  charge  of  a  hospital  assistant  In  1880  it 
had  10,145  out-patients  and  125  in-patients,  against  8929  and  70 
in  1879.  The  cost  was  £194  (Rs.  1940)  or  an  average  of  3d.  (2  as.) 
for  each  patient 
Water  Works.  Pen'  was  formerly  badly  supplied  with  water ;  almost  all   the 

wells  and  ponds  ran  dry  during  the  hot  season.  About  three- 
quartei's  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  a  small  stream  runs 
tnrough  a  valley,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  deliver  water  in  the 
town  under  pressure.  Tlie  area  of  this  valley  is  about  100  acres, 
and  it  is  calculated  that,  with  an  average  yearly  rainfall  of  110 
inches,  120,000,000  gallons  could  be  stored  for  the  use  of  the  town 
in  one  season.  The  works  consist  of  an  earthen  dam  built  across 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  alx)ut  500  feet  long,  and  foi-ty  feet  at 
its  gi'catest  height  In  the  hill  side,  to  the  west  of  the  dam,  a 
waste-weir  has  been  cut  twenty  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep, 
which  is  enough  to  carry  oft*  the  sui-plus  water  of  the  lake  ;  and  a 
small  tunnel  six  inches  by  four  has  been  built  under  the  dam 
through  which  the  outlet  and  waste-pipes  run.    Tlie  waste-pipe, 

*  Itinerary,  80. 

'  Municipal  Report,  1879-80,  p.  13.     DetaiLi  aro  given  above  p.  118, 

*  Professional  Papers  on  ludian  Engineering,  X.  121  - 123 ;  Sanitary  Commisrioner^a 
Report  for  1876,  259-260. 
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13  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Is  fitted  with  a  valve  in  the 
ael,  and  opens  whenever  the  lake  is  full  and  the  water  begins  to 
ape  by  the  weir.  The  current  caused  by  means  of  tliis  outlet 
C!ps  the  bottom  of  the  lake  clear.  The  outlet  pipe,  whicli  Is  six 
iches  in  diameter,  is  also  fitted  with  a  valve  in  the  tunnel,  and  ends 
a  small  reaei-voir  on  the  town  side  of  the  dam  where  a  self- 
cting  valve  is  fitted  to  it,  thus  regulating  the  supply  of  water  io 
He  town.  From  the  reservoir  to  the  filter,  a  distance  of  2500  feet^ 
nine-inch  eartlienware  pipe  has  been  laid  with  a  fall  of  one  in 
|000.  and  is  calcidated  to  deliver  160,000  gjillons  in  twelve  hours. 
we  filter,  which  is  thirty  feet  long  six  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  deep, 
placed  near  the  town,  in  order  that  it  may  l>e  easily  accessible^ 
fia  from  it  to  the  town  a  six-inch  ca-st-iron  main  has  been  laid ; 
>in  this  main  cast-ii*on  pipe  four-inch  and  tliree-inch  mains  with 
rought  iron  branches  distribute  the  water  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  town.  It  is  calculated  that  the  largest  daily  consumption  of 
rater  in  the  town  does  not  exceed  ltjO,000  gallons.  Fifteen 
mall  cisterns  have  been  made  in  varioxLS  paits  of  the  town  for  the 
"Use  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  connections  with  their 
Ijouses,  which  may  be  done  at  private  expense.  Tlie  dam  is 
It  of  eai'th  excavated  from  the  rice  fields,  which  fonii  the  bed  of 
fie  reseiToir.  Tlie  earth  is  laid  in  concave  layers,  each  layer  not 
[lore  than  one  foot  in  thickness.  On  a  line  with  the  inner 
ige  of  the  dam,  a  puddle  wall  has  been  built  eleven  feet  thick 
the  liottom  tapering  to  four  feet  thick  at  the  top.  This  wall  is 
aade  of  the  clayey  soil  found  in  rice  fields,  and  is  entirely  free 
>m  vegetable  matter.  The  Iwjttom  of  the  wall  penetrates  at  least 
vo  feet  into  the  firm  earth,  which  fonas  the  original  surface  of  the 
alley.  The  dam  is  tlm-ty-five  feet  at  its  gi\*atest  height  and  ten 
eet  wide  at  the  top,  with  slopes  of  two  and  a  lialf  to  one  on  tlie 
aer,  and  one  and  a  half  t<:>  one  on  the  outer  aide.  These  slopes 
^ave  been  carefully  pitched  with  drj^  nibble  pitcliing,  well  rammed 
ito  the  l)ank,  ancl  so  laid  as  to  have  no  cracKs  or  crannies.  The 
lel  or  outlet  for  the  pipes  through  the  dam  has  side  walls  and  a 
paving  of  rubble  masomy  set  in  cement,  pointed  on  all  exposed  facets, 
and  an  arching  of  roughly  dressed  rubble  also  set  in  cement.  The 
cement  is  composed  of  one  part  raw  Portland  cement  of  the  liest  qua- 
lity, and  two  parts  of  clean  shai'p  river-sand  well  washed.  Tlie  stone 
Jb  of  blue  trap  laid  in  its  natural  bed.  No  boulders  or  friable 
^ne  was  used,  and  no  face  work  was  allowed.  The  reservoir  in 
irhich  the  outlet  pipe  ends  is  also  of  rubble  in  cement,  the  same 
^i-t  of  work  as  the  tunnel  At  the  beginning  of  the  works  it  was 
i>und  necea-mry  to  dig  eleven  feet  into  the  iKed  of  the  valley,  to 
atcrcept  the  springs  which  flowed  below  the  dam  site,  and  from*thi» 
aepth  the  puddle  wall  is  carried  up.  The  extreme  width  of  dam 
Lat  l>ottom  is  170  feet,  the  height  foi-t^  feet,  the  length  510  feet,  the 
readth  at  top  twelve  feet,  the  slope  of  the  stream  side  two  and 
\  half  to  one,  and  of  the  do^Ti  stream  side  one  and  a  half  to  one.  In 
Edition  to  this  slope,  the  lower  side  has  about  100,000  cubic  feet 
«tone  laid  upon  it  The  dam  contains  850,000  cubic  feet  of 
th.  The  tunnel  under  it,  whicJi  is  1(>2  feet  long  and  six  broad 
fotti*  deep,  contains  the  waste-pipe  twelve  inchei^  in  diameter 
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with  its  valve,  and  the  supply  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter  with 
its  valve.     Tlic  end  of  the  tunnel  is  closed  with  six  feet  of  solit: 
masonry  on  the  lake  side,  and  through  this  the  pipes  comniunicai 
with  the  lake,  the  BUpply  pipes  being  connected  with  the  iiilet  pi' 
in  the  lake.     The  inlet  pipe  has  four  arms  fittcHl  with  plugs»  whicl 
can  be  removed  as  the  water  in  the  lake  falls.     Tlie  resei^^oir   on 
the  lower  siiie  is  fitted  with  a  self-acting  regulator,  and  from  th' 
dam  to  the  filter  nine-inch  stoneware   pipes  run  with  a  fall  ol 
one  in  1 000.     From  the  filter  to  the  town  there  is  a  six-inch  casi 
iron  main,  having  a  pressure  of  forty-two  feet  at  the  entrance  to  thi 
town.     Two  fountains  or  reservoirs,  the  gift  of  the  late  Sir  Kivasj; 
Jahangir,  are  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  main  road.    Th 
mains  in  the  town  are  of  ca^st  and  wmught  iron,  the  ends  of  all  beinj 
connected  one  with  the  other,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure  am 
produce   continual    circulation.     Five   plugs   are  fixed   at  cej 
points  in  the  town,  and   stand-pipes  are  erected  for  the  poorei 
classes  who  are  unable  to  take  connections  into  their  hause-s.   Excepi 
the  town  mains  which  are  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  completed  by  subscription.     Thi 
cast  of  the  dam  is  £1800  (Rs.  18,000),  and  of  filtering  and  carr>'in 
the  main   to  the  town   £1000  (Rs.   10,000),  or  a   tottd  of  £28< 
(Rs.  28,000),  of  which   £1200    (Rs.    12.000)   were    bequeathed    b: 
Keshavrdm  Motirdm,  a  rich  grain  merchant  of  Pen.     The  gathei 
ground  is  100  acres,  and  the  capacity  of  the  lake  60.000,000  gallons 
the  stream  runs  every  year  till  January.     Over  the  outlet  is  p[ 
a  tablet  with  the  inscription : 

•The  Keahow   Motiram   Reserroir,  named  olt^r    a  MArworee  nierohiuLt  of 
Fen  who    bequeathed   Hs,   12,000  for  the  Fen  vratev   Biipply.    This  dam  wi 
commenced  and  January  1870,  and  finished   lat  June   1876,  Arthur   Crftwfor 
€k»Ueotor;  W.  Gray,  C.£i.,  finsineer;  and  Nagn  Purbhxvii  Contractor.' 

Ab<:>ttL^  (|uarter  of  a  mile  to  then^y^^liSMiri^Ace  is  a  dee^ 
pool  in  thtj^l^^^fts^ati  formed   In^^ffarnfyke  with  a  masonry  dan 
on  the  top  of  it     Tl\(!j'^^^lJl^much  used  by  the  lower  classes  of 
Pen  for  bathing  and  washing  and  is  a  good  fishuig  place.     Pen  U 
said  to  have  suffered  by  tlie  opening  of  the  railway  between  Pooru^ 
and  Boralmy.     Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  many  exports 
from  the  Deccan  eaine  to  Pen  as  a  port  and  trade  center ;  now 
all  go  straight  to  Bombay  or  Panvel ;  but  there  is  an  inward  trade 
in  salt  by  the  Bor  pasa 

In    1668    Pen  is  mentioned  as  a  port    which    acknowledged, 
the   Moghal  as  its  superior,  though  it  lay  in  Shivaji  s  territorie^ 
In  1675  it  is  mentioned  by  Fryer.^    In  1819  the  easy  communicatic^ 
with   Bombay  and  w  ith   the  Deccan  by  the  Bor  pass  made  Pen  aii 
impoi-tant  centra      Its  chief  prosperity    lay   in   its   salt   beds  to 
which  many  thousand  bullocks  camo  every  year,  some  of  them 
with  a  few  miscellaneous  articles  but  most  of  them  empty.     Tljei^ 
was  a  consideralile  export  of  rice  to  Bombay,^     A  numb*:^r  of  carved 
stones  about  the  town  appear  to  belong  to  an  unusually  large  temp 
of  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 


»  Bruce*8  Aimala,  11.242. 

^Bevenue  Diaiy,  142  of  1S19,  p.  2570. 


^  New  Acootmt,  51, 6b  77. 
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Poyna'd>  a  village  on  the  Alib^g-Dharamtar  road,  lies  ten  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Alibdg  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  80uth'West 
of  Dhararatar.  It  is  a  busy  well-to-do  village  with  a  population  of 
781,  of  whom,  according  to  the  1881  census,  710  were  Hindus,  31 
Beni-Isrdels,  15  Musalmans,  and  25  Others.     The  houses  are  on 

I  the  lower  slopes  of  a  rising  ground  above  the  level  of  the  rice  fields 
fn  1850  Poyn4.d  was  a  mdmlatddr's  station.  A  market  is  held 
levery  Monday  to  which  people  come  from  the  country  round, 
isome  with  merchandise  and  gi*ain,  and  others  to  make  pxirchases. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  200  sellers  and  1,500  buyers* 
Water  is  scarce  and  on  market  days  the  few  wells  about  the  village 
arc  thron^j^tid  night  and  day. 

Pola'dpur,  a  small  town  in  the  Mahdd  sub-division,  with,  in 
1881»  a  population  of  1612,  of  w^hom   1494  were  Hindus  and  118 

^Musalmdns,  lies  on  the  Dasgaon-Mahabaleshvar    road  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Mahad,^    There  is  a  good  travellers'  bungalov/  with 

In  mussman  and  a  native  rest-house.  From  Poladpur  the  great 
Eatnagiri  road  stretches  south  160  miles  to  Vengiirla.  In  May  1818 
Poliidpur  was  the  scene  of  a  fight  between  Lieutenant  Crossby  with 
seventy-five  sepoys  and  140  horse,  and  a  body  of  Mai^ath^, 
Path 4ns  and  Arabs  470  strong.  Lieutenant  Crossby  attacked  and 
the  enemy  Hed  in  about  a  quark*r  of  an  hour  leavii^  alx)ut  twenty 

h killed  and  wounded  and  sixteen  prisoners.-  At  Poladpur  is  the 
tc^mb  of  tl>e  Reverend  Donald  Mitchell,  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Scottish  Missionai-y  Society  in  India.^ 

Ha'ygad^  or  the  Royal  Fort,  originally  calleii  Ra'iri,  was  known  to 
the  early  ciuropc 
'  "    18°  14^ 

I  pea,  sixteen  miles  noHh  of  MahM,  and  about  forty  east  of  Janjira. 
Its  sheer  scai-ped  sides  and  long  top  form  a  great  wedge-shaped 
l)k»ck,  cut  from  the  SahyMris  by  a  deep  valley  about  a  mile  broad 
at  the  base  and  two  miles  across  from  crest  to  crest.  As  it  is  backed 
V>y  the  lofty  line  of  the  Sahyadris  and  surrounded  by   spurs  and 

t blocks  of  hilLs,  Raygad  seldom  forms  a  striking  feature  in  tbeKoUba 
landswipe.  From  the  west,  about  six  miles  on  each  side  of  Maiigaon, 
though  the  lower  slopes  ai'e  hid,  the  Takmak  and  Hirkani  points 
Rre  noticeable,  forming  an  iiTegular  horse*shoe.  From  the  south,  two 
Jong  spurs,  Kdlkai  from  which  Raygad  was  shelled  in  1818,  and  the 
,  prominent  top  of  Ouiri.  mask  its  height  and  hide  its  scarps.  And 
from  Mahabaleshvar,  so  encircled  is  it  by  higher  and  bolder  hills, 

I  that  lld.ygad  is  difficult  to  make  out  ev^en  when  its  position 
Is  known.  According  to  Mi-.  Douglas,  the  finest  view  of  Raygad  ia 
from  the  peak  of  Torna,  1000  feet  higher  and  about  twenty 
luiles  to  the  east.''  Much  the  same  view  can  be  ha<l  from  the  cone- 
topped  peak  of  Lingua  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Sahyddris, 
.about  two  miles  east  of  R4yg^»  and  the  Lmgina  view  has  the 


*  For  details  noe  IhlagaoiL  ^  l^ombAy  Courier,  30th  May  1 S18. 
^Oriental  CThristian  Spectator.  L  68. 

*  From  ifiat«rtala  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Kennedy. 

*  Grant  Burs  Marithds,  679.  ^  Book  of  Bombay,  11 L 
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Sriy  Kuropeans  as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East^    It  stands  in  north 
latitude  18°  ly  and  enst  longitude  73^30',    2851   feet  above   the 
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CSutpter  XIV.      advantage  of  including  a  sight  of  the  ruins  which  give  a  spedal 

JlaoeKJlnterest  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  *«P  ^f  R^iygad.^ 

BiTOAD.  "^^  those  who  live  in  the  district  the  most  beautiful  approach  tc 

Apvroachea  R^Jgad  is,  among  the  finest  hills  in  the  district,  from  Niz^npur  aboul 
'  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west,  across  the  rugged  spur  that  rum 
south-west  from  the  Sahyadris  to  Dasgaon.  This  route  is  passable  foi 
footmen  and  horsemen  only.  Another  rough  foot  track  leads  from 
MAngaon  which  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  west.  An  easier  approach  is 
from  the  south-east,  from  Birv^i,  about  six  miles  east  of  Mah4d 
From  Birvddi  a  country  track,  rough  in  places  but  practicable  foi 
carts,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Kdl,  al>out  sixteen  miles,  to  Chhatri 
Nizdmpur.  About  four  miles  north  of  Birviidi,  the  road  crosses  th< 
Kdl,  and  keeps  along  its  left  bank,  about  twelve  miles,  to  wnthin  c 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Chhatri  Nizdmpur,  where  it  again  crosses  to  th< 
right  bank.  The  track  runs  through  rugged  and  lonely  country 
with  the  SahyAdris  on  the  right  and  the  iStygad  and  Guiri  ranges 
on  the  left  ^tween  nine  and  ten  miles  north  of  Birvidi,  in  i 
deep  stony  gorge  below  the  village  of  Ddpoli,  is  a  pool  about  IOC 
yards  long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  known  as  the  Wdlan  Kund,  full  ol 
sacred  fisn,  some  of  ihem  of  great  size.^  At  Paneh,  about  three 
miles  from  this  pool,  a  fine  clump  of  trees  by  the  roadside  shelters 
an  old  temple  called  Panehkar.     Four  miles  from  Paneh  is  Chhatri 

*  Nizdmpur,  so  called,  according  to  a  local  story,   because  one  ol 

Shivaji's  servants,  carrying  an  umbrella  over  his  master's  head,  was 
swept  off*  the  top  of  Rdygad  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and,  clinging  tc 
his  umbrella,  alighted  in  safety  in  the  small  village  of  Nizampur. 
From  Chhatri  Nizampur  the  path,  which  is  passable  only  for  footmen, 
rises  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Y^li  on  the  east  slope  of  a  spur  at 
the  wast  foot  of  RAygad.  It  was  at  V^i  that  on  the  9th  of  May 
1818,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
arranged  between  Colonel  Prother  andthePeshwd's  Arab  commandant 
of  Rdygad.* 

Tht  Way  Up,  The  best  route  for  strangers  is  from  Mahdd  in  the  south,  along 

the  left  bank  of  the  Gdndhdri  river,  about  thirteen  miles,  by 
Ntodgaon  to  P^hdd,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Vadi  on  the  other  or  western  slope  of  the  same  spur.  Carts 
can  be  brought  with  little  difiiculty  about  twelve  miles  to 
Eonjan.  From  Eonjan  the  path  climl)s  a  spur  alwut  a  mile  to 
Pdchdd,  the  old  peth  or  store  for  the  supplies  of  the  fort,  where 
is  a  ruined  enclosure  which  was  the  palace,  of  Jijibdi,  Shivaji'a 
mother.  From  Pdchdd  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  leads  to 
Vddi,  which  is  perhaps  600  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Vdtli  to  the 
top  of  Rdygad  is  a  rise  of  about  2250  feet  in  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles.  In  the  lower  slopes  the  path  is  rough,  an<l  higher  up, 
though  there  are  traces  of  trie  old  pavement,  most  of  the  steps  aixj 
broken,  only  the  highest  tiers  beyig  nearly  perfect  The  path  is 
easy  for  footmen  and  possible  for  a  light  palanquin  or  a  chair. 


'  Gell  in  Chesson's  Miscellany,  1. 11 

"  1  uud 

,288. 


'  Details  of  this  i)ond  are  given  uudor  W^an^Kund. 
'  Fcudhdri  and  Mai-^tba  \>'ar8,  S 


[onkaiL] 


e  real  accent  liejjinft  atout  a  quarter  of  a  milt^  from  ViwH.  in 

c  njiJdle  of  a  paten  of  forest   isaitl  to  have  been  Sliiv^ji's  ganlen, 

lose   to  the  path,  abuo.st   hid  by  brushwood,  arc  some  plinths  or 

atforms  protected  by  a  wall  about  four  feet  high,  said  to  be  the 

te.H  of  Maratha  gianarie^.     Above  the  pathway,  ou  the  right  or 

est,  at  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  spui'  that  runs  to 

rygad  and  separated  from  R^ygad  by  a  deep  gorge,  Ia  a  bastion 

Jled  iDiublera,  that  is  khub  ladfi  or  the   hard  fight     A  narrow 

ificult  pathw^ay  rans  to  this  bastion,  by  the  Nana  Darv  dza,  along  the 

rth  face  of  the  spur  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  Above 

e    granaries    the  path   is  rough,  and    rises  al^out  600   feet  in 

ibout  a  mile  to  the  N^a  Darvdza,  apparently  the  Little  Gate  to 

istinguish  it  from  the    Mota  or  Maha   Darvdza,  the  Great  Gate, 

kbout  1000  feet  hi^^her.^    The  Ndna  Gate  is  flanked  on  the  lower 

outer  side  by  a  bastion  twenty  feet  high.     The  gateway  consists 

\f  two  arches,  t^velve  and  fourteen  feet  nigh  and  of  ten  feet  span, 

with  a  tlight  of  seventeen  stone  steps  which  begin  below  the  lower 

'chway  and  lead  through  the  gateway.     Inside  of  the  gate,  cut  in 

e  stone   walls,  are  two  sentry-boxes  each  seven  feet  square,  and, 

|on  the   inner  side  of  the   gateway  are  tw^o  large  square  holes  for 

a  bar  across  the  gate     The  gate  has  been  removed 

Inside  of  the  Nana  Gate  the  path  stretches  alxjut  three-quarters  of 
mile  to  the  left  or  east,  almost  on  the  level,  passing  an  open  space 
point  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  two  buildings,  one  30' x  2-54', 
id  to  have  been  a  guard-room,  the  other  75'  x  20',  said  to  have 
een  a  granary.     At  this  point,  w  hich  is  about  300  feet  above 
le  Ndna  Gate,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Imttery,  probably  the 
asjid  battery  mentioned  in  1818   by  Lieutenant  Remon  of  the 
ngineei-s,   and  there  is  still  the  tomb  of  a  Musalm&  saint  called 
'a<Jan  Shdh.      Alx)ut  400  yai'ds  fuiiher,    still  on  the  level,  are 
.•**'eo  rock-cut  caves  which  were  used  for  storing  grain.     One  is 
20'x8\  another  18' x  8',  and  the    third,  which  has    two  square 
tone  piUars,  is  33'  x  8',    The  heiglit  vai-ies  fi*om  eight  to  ten  feet, 
oud  the  caves,  or  rock -cut  granaries,  the  path  takes  a  sudden 
very  steep  tui-n  to  the  right,  and  after  a   climb  of   about 
feet  in  half  a  mile,  the  Great  Gate  comes   in   sight.     It  \b 
feet  higher,  and  half  a  mile  distant,  at  the  top  of  a  very 
:ent,  in  a  bend  to  the  north-west  of  the  end  of  Hirkani 
*oiiit      The  gatewajr    is    approached   by  a  Might   of  thirty-two 
ps  whicJi  talke  a  shght  turn  to  the  rignt  after  passing  the  right 
Miou,-    It  is  flanked  by  two  massive  well  preserved  bastiona, 
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^  The  local  belief  is  tbat  this  gato  took  its  o&me  from  Ndna  Fadn^Tu,   wboy 

acoard^g  to  Grant  Duff  (Maritb&a  558),  overhauled  the  fort  in  1796.     The  mention  of 

(two  gates  by  Oxendvn  in  1674  makes  it  probable  that  this  gate  was  formerly  called 

StaJkdn,  tli«  local  form  for  Lahdn  or  Little,  and  that  the  word  has  beea  changed  to 

nit  the  belief  that  the  gate  waa  built  by  Nina  Fatlnam, 

*The  following  account  of  the  aaceot  is  by    Lieutenant  Remon,  who  commandod 
the  Engineera  in  the  siege  of   1S18:     "The  road  from  Vidi  to   the    Lower  Gate 
id  to  the  Ma      '  gun  batt<  i     '  '   '       up,  is  bad»  rocky*  and  tinevon.     At  the 

f  asjid  battery  t  is  level  f<»  i stance,  and  a^erwardB  the  road  runs 

'  "kvery  littl'  -    J.^i^r  t  tlu-  precipice  to  a  cavern  below  the 

ay,  probii  I    The^tecipaoo  on  the  left  makes 

csaarytot;         ^  |>aoe bemg in plAcos not  more  than 
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C9iapter  XTV.      seventy-five  and  sixty-five  feet  high,  which  face  the  north-west 

FlaoM ofLiterait.  '^^^^  distance  between  the  bastions  increases  f i-om  eight  and  a  hal 

to  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  immediately  in  front  of  the  gate,  an< 

lUTOAB.  again  narrows  to  eight  and  a  half  feet.     The  Great  Gate  is  abou 

The  Way  Up.        ^qq  ^^^^  y^^^^   |.{^q  ^j.^,|.  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  Hirkani  Point  of  the  hill 

top,  and  600  feet  below  the  citadel  or  highest  point  of  the  hill.     A 

the  same  level  as  the  gate  a  high  curtain  wall,  strengthened  by  i 

broad  deep  fosse,  runs  along  the  whole  north-west  side  of  the  fori 

About  200  feet  higher,  pieces  of  a  st^iond  curtain  wall  protect  thi 

accessible  parts  of  the  hill,  and  200  feet  higher,  200  feet  below  th( 

top  of  the  citadel,  is  another  broken  line  of  foi-titications.     On  thi 

inside  of  the  gateway  is  a  sentry-l)Ox  six  feet  square,  cut  in  the  roct 

and  on  the  right  a  ruined  guard-room.    The  doors  are  modern,  somi 

twenty-five  years  old. 

This  approach  from  the  west  is  the  only  path  up  the  hill.     Th< 

giteway  on  the  south,  which  is  known  as  tne  Chor  Darvdza  or  Seci'e 
ate,  was  probably  placed  there  to  guard  against  a  surprise.  Tli< 
name  suggests  this  and  the  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  abseno 
of  any  trace  of  a  path. 

The  view  inside  of  the  Great  Gate  includes  the  Takmak  an< 
Hirkani  Points  with  all  the  intervening  part  of  the  hilL  The  citade 
or  Bdl^killa  shows  behind  the  Hirkani  point  and  about  200  fee 
higher. 

Hm  Tcp.  The  hill  top  stretches  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  east  to  wes 

bv  a  mile  from  north  to  south.  It  forms  an  in-egular  wedgeshapet 
block  tapering  to  the  east,  with  three  main  points,  Hirkani  in  thi 
west,  Takmak  in  the  north,  and  the  blunt  point  of  Bhavani  in  thi 
east  There  is  a  fourth  smaller  point  Shiigonda  at  the  south-east 
The  hill  top  is  roughened  by  mounds  and  hollows  and  is  bare  o: 
vegetation,  except  some  trees  on  the  east  slope  of  the  citadel  O] 
Bfldkilla.  Mucn  of  it  is  covered  with  ruins  and  there  are  a  numbei 
of  cisterns  and  rock-cut  reservoirs  though  few  of  them  hold  watci 
after  the  end  of  December.  On  the  west,  south,  and  east  the  hil 
sides  are  so  sheer  that  except  the  gateways  in  the  west  and  soutl 
faces  there  are  no  artificial  defences.  As  already  noticed,  the  north 
west  face  is  protected  by  a  main  line  of  masonry  and  two  uppe] 
walls  or  portions  of  wall  where  the  natural  scarp  is  imperf eci 

OhjeeU.  A  steep  climb  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  from  thi 

Great  Gate,  leads  to  a  point  on  the  north-west  crest  of  the  hill  top 
where  is  the  tomb  of  the  Musahndn  saint  Maddr,  with,  in  front  of  it 
an  upright  iron  bar  called  the  Malkhdmb  or  Gymnast's  Pillar.  Neai 
Madkr  Shih's  tomb  is  an  irregular  oval-shaped  reservoir,  about  12( 
feet  by  75.    About  100  jbtSs  further  south  is  the  Ganga  S^gai 

five  or  six  feet  broad.  Some  part  of  it  is  mucb  exposed,  as  the  npper  cliff  is  so  steep  tha 
stones  thrown  over  fall  immediately  on  the  road,  as  was  the  case  not  many  yard 
in  rear  of  ns  when  returning.  Beyond  the  cave  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  the  roa< 
continues  level.  It  then  tnms  sharply  to  the  right,  and  brings  the  Upper  Gat 
and  other  works  in  view  at  a  height  of  a^ut  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  n  is  thei 
carried  circuitously  up  the  ascent,  and  is  said  to  be  tolerably  broad  over  rugged  steps 
From  the  appearance  of  this  part  the  ascent  most  unavoidably  be  rather  steep 
Pendbiri  and  Aiar4tha  Wars,  288. 


oir,  about  120  jmAb  by  100,  rock-hewn  on  the  south  and  east, 
of  dresaed  masonrj^  on  the  west  and  north*     The  water  is 
Uent  and  is  said  to  conceal  untold  treasures.     It  formed  tho 
water-supply  for  the  garrison,  though  Shivdji  and  his  people 
another  reservoir  near  the  citadel.     About  100  yards  8outh  of 
J    the  Ganga  S%ar,  facing  noHh,  are  two  ruined  two-storied  towers 
about  forty  feet   high,  which,   when  in  repair,  are  said  to  have 

Ci  five  stories  high.     They  are  ornamented  with  carved  masonry 
ch  stands  out  about  two  feet  from  the  wall.     They  are  twelve* 
d  and  in  each  side  have  a  pointed  w^indow  in  Musalm^n  style. 
inside  forms  a  room  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  with  a  domed 
ing.     We3t  from  the  towers  a  flight  of  thirty-one  steps,  flank  ♦*<! 

1  by  high  walls  of  well  pi-e^erved  masonry,  leads  through  the  Vn\k'\ 
Darv^Lza,  a  gate  six  feet  wide,  into  the  Bala  Killa  or  citadel,  which 
I  measures  about  300  hundred  yards  east  and  west  by  150  north  and 
south.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  citadel  from  the  Palki  Oate^  across  to 
the  Men  Gate  in  the  south  wall,  a  distance  of  about  1 50  yards,  a  path 
leads  between  a  double  row  of  ruined  buildings.  Those  on  the  right 
are  the  remains  of  seven  large  mansions  which  formed  the  women's 

J[uarters  of  Shivaji's  palace,  and  those  on  the  left  are  a  row  of  rooms 
or  the  guards  and  servants.     Through  the  Men  Gate  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  citadel,  a  path  leads  to  a  point  where  the  ladies  of  the 

falace  used  to  take  their  evening  walk.     To  the  left,  inside  of  the 
Wki  Gate,  a  path  leads  east  to  the  back  of  tho  King's  Court  or 
KackerL  There  is  no  gate  to  the  King's  Cou!*t,  but  in  the  east  or  front 
wall  a  gap  about  thii-ty  feet  broad  probably  marks  the  place  where 
^&Le  door  t'onnerly  was.     The  walls  are  sUll  standing  and  enclose 
|Bspace  about  120  feet  by  50.     The  mound  in  the  centre  is  the  site 
HI  Shivaji  3  throne.     The  platform   roimd  the  throne  is  still  held 
in  honour,  Mar^th4s  taking  ofl*  their  shoes  and  Mhdrs  not  daring 
to  tread  on  it     The  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  throne  were 
i    granaries,  and  the  two  walled-off  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
about    fifteen    feet    wide,    were    used     as    treasure-rooms.       In 
^ront   of   tho   throne   a  passage   five   feet    wide    runs   along  the 
^biole  length   of  the  building.     In  the  front  or  east  wall  ther^ 
^Ee  still  twelve  arched  windows  about  3i'xlJ'.     In  front  of  the 
^    court-house  is  an  open  space  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain,  and 
I    in  front  of  this  space  is  the  Nafjiar  Khdna  or  Drum  Gate,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  citadel.     The  largo  walled  space  on  the  south  wall 
to  the  left  of  tho  Men  Gate  on  a  lower  level  than  the  rest  of  tha 
citailel,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Rang  Mahdl  or  Pleasure  Falaca 
The    ruins   beliiiid    the  court  near   the   north   wall,   opposite   the 
leasure  Palace,  are  said  to  have  been  ShivAji's  private  quarters. 
e  Nagdr  Khdna  or  main  entrance  gate  is  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
Itarlel  opposite  the  King's  Court,     It  is  a  solid  square  structure  mth 
a  pointed  archway  about  thirty  feet  high  and  with  a  span  of  eight 
feet.     The  whole  buUding  is  about  IBfty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide, 
id  twenty  feet  deep.     On  the  top,  reached  by  a  flight  of  twenty- 
e  steps,  is  the  drum-room,  and  ten  steps  more  lead  to  an  upper 
apet,  the  highest  point  on  the  hill,  commanding  a  wide  view. 
Outside  of  the  Nagdr  iT/wwia,  a  little  to  the  east,  is  a  dry  reservoir 
Kushdvarta.    Close  to  the  pond  is  ihepdnt  of  Shrigonda, 
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where  are  several  ruins  said  to  be  the  sites  of  the  Potnis*  and  ot 

ministers*  houses.     To  the  east  of  the  Shrigonda  Point,  oi^ 
level,  ai-e  the  vuinn  of  the   powder    nia^azines  ninety    ^        _l 
by  twenty  feet  broad  and  with  walls  3 J  feet  tliielc     1 
destroyed  during  the  English  siege  by  sheik  fij-ed  from  the 
K£lkaL     Near  iJhe  powder  magazines  are  twelv^e  I'ock-cut  cist 
some  with  water.     About  200  paces  to  the  north  of  the  cit 
the  ruins  of  the  market  place  with  the  site.s  of  two  rows  of  ti; 
two  ahops  in  eacli  row  separated  by  a  space  forty  feet  wide.  " 
to  the  north-west  are  the  ruins  of  the  elephant  stablea     Below 
mai*ket  place,  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  upper  hill  top,  are  the  renii 
of  the  tower  and  of  the  Brdhman  quarter  and  Br4hman  pond*  Afc 
half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  citadel  is  a  temple  of  Mahii 
in  a  walled  enclosure.     Outside  the  west  entrance  is  a  well- 
image  of  M^ruti  aljout  three  feet  high  and  one  and  a  ha 
broad.     Round  Mah^dev  s  temple  are  the  dancing  girls*  quar 
and   below    is    the  dancing  gii-ls'   pond  wliich  still   holds   wat^ 
Below,  and  in  front  of  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple,  is  a 
eight-sided  stone  jplinth  on  which  Shivdjis  body  is  said  t<r  has 
been  burnt.     Half  a  mile  further  are  some  more  ruins  in  a  k 
line  e\ndently  quarters  for  the  garrison.     The  distance  of  tb^ 
ruins,  one  mile  from  the  citadel,  suggests  that  one  of  them  waa 
house  set  apaH  for  the  English  ambassadors  who  visited  Rdyi^ 
1674.    To  the  east  of  these  ruins,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  pi 
is  the  Kala  Ktind  or  black  pool.     The  extreme  eastern  edge  of '^ 
foHress,  facing  Lingdna^  is  called  Bhavdni  Point.     Pas^it^ 
north-west  the  most  prominent  point  is  Takmak^  a  slieer 
down  which  prisoners  ai'e  said  to  have  been  hurled,     Hirki 
extreme  west  point,  which  is  some  200  feet  below  the  dt 
guarded  by  a  walled   bastion.      ITiey  say  that  a  Guvli 
named  Hirkani  went  up  from  VMi  to  sell  milk.     She  w* 
on  the  top  and  evening  fell  and  the  gates  were  closed*    She 
to  get  home  to  feed  an  infant,  so  scrambled  down  the  point,     Ne 
morning  Shivdji  sent    for  her  and  asked    how  she   had   left 
fort     She  told  him,  and  a  bastion  was  built  and  the  point 
after  her  name. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  hill  is  to  send  a  small  tent  to  Pachdrl 
Chhatri  Nizdmpur,  dine  there,  and  move  to  Vadi  to  sleep,     Ned 
morning  an  early  start  should  be  made   as  the  aacent  takes  three* 
hours  if  done  leisurely.     The  citadel,  the  Hirkani  Point,  aud  tl 
ruins  near  the  points  can  be  seen  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest 
the  hill  top  in  the  afternoon.     The  descent  to  Vadi  does  not 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  either  Pachdd  < 
Chhatri  Nizdmpnr  can  be  easily  reached  before  dark.    On  the  hill  to^ 
shelter  can  be  found  either  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  tower  or 
the  Nagdr  Khdna»  but  both   are  uncomfortable.     If  it  is  intend 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  hill  a  small  teut  should  be  taken.     Sy^ 
Muhammad  son  of  Syed  Shahab-ud-din»  the  inujdwar  or  moaqi] 
keeper  of  Pdch^d,  and  Shridhar  son  of  Bhavdnshet,  goldsmith  of  vd(3 

are  the  two  best  guides  to  Raygad.     Botli  are  old  men,  but  Sy< 

Muhammad  can  still  (January  1883)  climb  the  hill.     Shridhar  is 
full  of  vague  legends  of  Shivdji  and  his  forts. 
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jonquesT  of    Ahmadnagar,    the    Moghals    made   it  over    to    the 


ilhi  kings  of  Bijapur. 


name 


of 


_  t'l,*  it  %vaa  entrusCc3*to  the  Sidi  of'Janiira  aiid  gaiTisoned  by 
i  body  of  Manltbfis.^    Ill  the  spread  of  Shivaji's  power,  in  1648, 


|tB  size,  its  strength,  and  its  easy  communication  with  the  Dcccan 
with  the  sea,  must  from  early  timea  have  made  Rdygad  or  Rayri 

f  important  fortrefis.  But  its  time  of  magnificence  as  the  capital 
of  a  great  sovereign  Iaste<l  for  only  sixteen  years,  from  166-1?  to  1680, 
the  last  sixteen  years  of  Shivdji's  reign,^ 

In  the  twelfth  century  Rdyn  (Sk.  Rdygiri  or  the  royal  hill)  was 
the  8eat  of  a  family  of  petty  Mirdtha  chiefs  or  paliffars,  who  in 
ihe  fourteenth  centurj^  are  said,  though  this  is  dbuT^tM,  to  have 
acknowledged  as  their  overlords  the  iVnagundi  or  Vijaj'tiagar  princes 
;i350-156o).2  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1436) 
^Id-ud'din  Shah  BahmanilL  (1434-1457)  made  the  RdjTi  chief 
aibutary.^  In  1479  KAyri  passed  to  the  Nizamshahi  rulers  of 
AJimadnaiiar  and  was  held  by  them  till,  in  1636,  on  the  final 

MogKeJs 

Under  BijApm%  wth  the 

RAyri,  witli  Tala  and  Ohosala  two  other  important  Koldba  fortresses, 
was  given  up  to  his  partisans.  In  1662,  finding  himself  cramped 
)n  the  craggy  loft  of  Rajgad,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  his 
lome.  Shivdji,  after  diligent  search,  chose  for  his  capital  the  hill  of 
Rayri  *  The  natural  strength  of  the  hill,  in  a  most  difficult  country 
ind  almost  surrounded  by  sheer  walls  of  rock,  and  its  position  clase 
so  a  MgK^TftY  ftt  ^'^^^^^  ^vith  easy  access  to  the  Deccan,  and  with  a 
lafe  retreat  to  the  island  forts  of  the  Ratnagu-i  coast,  influenced 
Shivaji  in  his  choice  of  RayrL^  But  perhaps  the  chief  reason  which 
nade  him  prefer  Rayi-i  to  his  thirty  other  hill  foils,  equally  strong 
tnd  nearly  as  well  placed,  was  the  size  of  its  flat  top,  a  mile  by  a 
nile  and  a  half,  not  too  large  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  with 
Dom  for  the  suitable  buildings  and  retinue  of  a  king.  In  1662  he 
hanged  the  name  of  the  hill  from  Ra^Ti  to  Rdygad,  or  the  Royal 
*ort  and  ordered  AMji  Sondev,  the  governor  of  Kalydn,  to  furnish 
fie  fort  with  a  complete  set  of  royal  and  public  buildings.  Tliese, 
•1""^-  are  said  to  have  numbered  300  stone  houses,  included  palaces, 
ris,  offices,  a  mint,  granaries,  magazines,  quarters  for  a  garrison 
I:  llWO  men,  a  market  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  numbei*  of 

m : ' 

^^^Vrom  the  Saracenic  style  of  their  architecture  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  the  towerm 
^Vthe  great  Nfti/dr  Khdna  gateway  are  older  than  the  time  of  ShivAji-    It  aeeme 
H|  probable  that  they  were  bnilt  by  a  Musalm&u  employed  by  8hivijl 
HwrTia'  Konkao,  89»  and  Elphinstjne'a  History  of  India,  756,     Anagiindi  or  Vijay- 
^HTi  one  of  the  6neet  mined  cities  in  India,  ia  about  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of 

*  Brigga'  Feriehta,  11.  424,  and  Najme'a  Konkan,  25.    The  Bahroani  conquest  of  the 
vonkan  waa  not  completed  till  1469,  after  about  forty  years  of  fighting.   Elphinstono'a 
-f  India,  756.  *  Jervia'  Konkan,  92. 

and  DoWBon,  VII.  287  ;  Grant  Diitf  a  Mar4th4a,  63» 

Khin  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII,  2SS.     According  to  one  account  Shivdji 
his  father's  advice.     Edjgad,  his  former  capital,  iB  a  few  miles  from  Tom* 
at  twenty  miles  east  of  Kiygad. 
'  The   road  to  Siirat  na&aed  near  the  place.    KhAfi  Khin  in   Elliot  and  Dowmm^ 

hly  did  Hhiv^jinndenrtand  that  atany  timelH  -  overwhelmed 

li,  that  he  prepared  a  retreat  in  the  ialaud  i  ilvan  in  soutb 

laiaa^in.     tjombay  Gazetteer,  X,  350  and  note  0. 
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rock-cut  ajid  masonry  cistertia  While  the  hiU-too  waa  h«ing  eov«red 
wilii  these  buildings^  care  was  taken  to  complete  its  di^eneeei,  io 
prepare  an  approach  which  should  be  easy  for  friends  and  impoieiUe 
for  foes,  ana  to  close  every  entrance  except  thi«  one  apprnikeiu 
According  to  Khati  Khin  (1680-1735),  when  Sli  1^a4 

all  ways  up  the  hill,  except  one,  were  closed,  he  <  i  :    '>l 

and,  placing  a  bag  of  gold  and  a  gold  bracelet  worth  k^S  (IC  ^ 
fogodm)  before  the  people,  ordered  proclamation  to  bo  made,  that 
the  bag  of  gold  and  Uie  gold  bracelet  should  be  given  to  any  one 
who,  without  ladder  or  rope,  would  climbs  by  any  other  th^  the 
regular  road,  and  plant  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the  hilL  A  Mhir 
came  forward,  and,  oeing  allowed  to  try,  climbed  the  hill,  fixed  tiie 
flag,  and  bowed  before  ShivAji.  Shivaji  ordered  that  the  purse  of 
money  and  the  gold  bracelet  should  be  given  him,  an<l  gave 
directions  for  closing  the  path  up  which  the  Mh4r  had  climbed  J 

In  1664  Shiviji  enriched  Raygad  with  the  plunder  of  Surat,  ant 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  government/-^    In  the  same  year,  aftc^r  tl 
death  of  his  father  Sh^iiji,  Shivdji  came  to  R4ygad,  assumeti  tl 
title  of  raja,  struck  coins  in  his  name,  and  spent  some   montha 
arranging  the  aflairs  of  his  government.* 

In  1665,  awed  by  the  skill  of  AurangzeVs  general  Jajrsing  TUjft 
Jaypur,  and  apparently  unwiDing  from  political  and  religious  \ 
to  nght  a  Hindu,  Shiviji  aued  for  peace,  and  agreed  U>  ho. .  j 
territoiy  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Moghal  empire.  Under  the  Conventii 
of  Purandhar,  Shivdji'a  territory  included  twelve  forts  of  which! 
Raygad  was  the  chiei  and  the  most  central.     In  1666,  before  pa; 
h\B  tamous  visit  to  Delhi,  Shivaji  called  hig  leading  oflBcers  to  Ray 
and  inveMcd  Moro  Trimal  Pingle,  Ahdji  Sonde v,  and  Annaji  '^ 
with  full  authority  during  his  absence.    He  left  lUygad  in  Mai 


\ 


»  KbAfi  KhAn*i  Munt&khab-ul-LubAb  in  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  YTL  288.    Aa  KM^i 
KhAn  visited  Rivgad  during:  SbivAjfn  life,  or  soon  after  Me  deii^tb,  thii  story  of 
Mhir  IB  probably  true.    The  Mh&r'«  path  was,  perhapa,  that  qow  block^  Ytf 
Cbor  DakTviza  or  Secret  Gate^ 

>  Acoordiiiff  to  Khdfi  KhAa  (Elliot  itnd  Dowson,  VII.  287),  *  ShivAji  took  from  Sorat 
Ml  immense  booty  in  gold  and  aiivcr,  cotu&d  and  UBOoiiied,  and  in  the  stufb  of 
KAabmir,  Ahmadabac^  and  other  places.  He  made  prisonerB  aome  ihoi 
Hindu  men  and  women  of  name  and  itation,  and  Mntalmins  of  honourable  po«itiolii 
MiUiona  in  money  and  in  gooda  oame  into  the  handa  of  that  evil  infidel/  Th( 
Backing  of  Surat*  ShivAji's  treasare-honiier  was  repeated  seven  years  later,  Del 
are^givon  in  the  Sarat  Statistical  Acoonntt  Bombay  Gazetteer,  TL  89.  The  store- bom 
of  H^jgtt/d  were  filled  from  the  spoils  of  many  other  cities  and  conntries.  However 
diflferent  ShivAjj'a  raids,  they  had  one  termination  when  ho  aat  on  BAygad  top  aad 
counted  bis  gains,     Mr.  Douglas,  Book  of  Bombay^  405, 

*  Shiv^j]*8  military  regulations  were  simple.  His  infantry  which  oonmstod  chiefly  oj 
Mil  people  called  M&vlis,  seldom  accompanied  him  ;  they  served  as  garrisons  to  his  forts 
and  guarded  his  conquests  in  the  Deccan.  His  artilleiy  was  poor  and  it  seems  to  have 
beeo  seldom  used  except  against  the  island  of  Janjira.  His  main  support  lay  in  hla 
cavalry  which  was  of  two  sorts ;  men  who  kept  their  own  horses  caUed  8hiledirs»  and 
others  called  BArgira  who  were  mounted  by  feiiivAjL  He  constantly  kept  40,000  horiei 
inhiBstablos.  Over  every  ten  horses  was  ^  havUdar  who  had  the  careoi  feeding  them*  a 
water-carrier,  aud  a  torch-l>earer ;  each  hundred  horse  had  an  officer,  and  every  uiousand 
horso  an  officer  who  commanded  the  otiier  ten.  A  division  of  fi  ve  or  six  thousand  had 
a  ■uperior  ohieftain,  and,  od  the  most  important  expeditions^  Shivaji  commanded  in 
person.  The  Bircirs  were  armed  and  ckitbed  at  the  state  expense  and  were  paid  oot 
of  the  plunder.  Ivumerous  spies  watched  their  conduct  and  his  troops  were  ■ddom 
caught  in  secreting  plunder  or  contributions.  Operations  in  the  Deoeati  in  Wi  " 
MarAthAs,  102,    DetaOs  are  given  in  Grant  Duff,  100- 103. 
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B6»  and  after  nine  months  rettii-ued  in  December  a  fugitive  and  in 
disguise.  On  reaching  Raygad^  with  his  beard  shaved  and  in  the 
dr«^  of  an  ascetic,  he  fell  at  his  mother's  feet*  She  «iid  not  know 
him,  but  when  he  pulled  off  his  turban  she  recognized  her  lost  son 
aad  sank  into  his  arms.  Soon  after,  the  BraKman,  in  whose  charge 
he  bad  left  his  son  Sambhaji  at  Mathura,  came  with  the  boy 
disgui^d  as  a  girl  Shiviji  celebrated  this  escape  with  great 
joicing,  distributed  large  sums  in  charity  and  presented  the 
ithful  Brahman  with  £40,000  (Rs,  4,00,000)1  Shivdji  passed  the 
^ter  pai-t  of  166b  and  1669  at  Raygad,  completing  his  wise 
igements  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Mardth^  and  the  internal 

nt  of  his  kingdom.     In  1672  several  of  the  prisoners  of 

*  were  captured  in  Cbdkan  in  Poona,  were  sent  to  Raygad» 
►ere  they  were  treated  with  distinction  till  their  wounds  were 
led,  and  then  allowed  to  leave,  or  to  remain  in  Shivdji's  service. 

In  June  1674  Shiv^ji  was  crowned  with  much  splendour  at  Rdygad. 

For  ten  years  Shivdji  had  struck  coins  and  styled  himself  Raja  or 

^ah^riija,  but  he  was  anxious  to  declare  his  independence,  to  assume 

^k  state  of  a  king,  and  to  found  an  era,     Brahmans  were  consulted, 

^wl  a  learned  priest  from  Benares,  named  Gdgdbhatt,  fixed  the  sixth  of 

June  for  the  installation.    Some  account  of  the  installation  ceremony 

has  been  preserved  by  an  English  embassy  from  Bombay,  who  seem 

to  have  spent  the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  on  the  top  of 

Baygad     The  embassy  was  sent  by  the  great  Gerald  Aungier,  the 

^uuder  of  the   prosperity  of  Bombajr,     The   English  had  lately 

Klffercd  severely  at  the  heuids  of  Shivdji.     In  1664  their  courage  had 

IHftved  themselves  and  their  neighbours  during  the  sack  of  Surat.   But 

their  factoiy  at  Kdrwdr  was  plundered  in  1665,  and  their  factory  at 

Bdjapur  in  Ratndgiri  in  1670.    Marathi  exactions  also  threw  grievous 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing  trade  between  Bombay  and  the 

Deccan.     Shivdji,  though  in  the  course  of  his  raids  he  might  rob 

their  factories,  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  EngUsh.     The  compliment 

of  an  embassy  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  might  bring  him  to 

grant  compensation  for  their  losses  at  Kdrwar  and  Rajdpur,  and  lead 

him  to  lower  transit  dues  or  otherwise  help  the  trade  between 

%j    and    the    Deccan.     The    embassy    consisted    of    Henry 

len,  who  was  afterwards  (1676)  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay, 

two  factors.^    They  started  from  Bombay  about  the  end  of 

j>ril  in  a  small  sailing  btmt,  stayed  the  night  in  a  Portuguese  church 

outside  the  walls  of  Portuguese  Cheul,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  went 

on  to  Upper  or  Mardtha  Cneul,     The  iiay  following  they  took  boat 

to  Esthemy,  that  is  Roha  Ashtami*  where  they  stayed  the  night. 

Leaving  Ashtami  in  palanquins  at  daybreak,  they  pitched  their 

J^&sxi  afaK>ut  sunset  in  a  plain  six  miles  short  of  Nizampur.    Here 
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*  Henry   Oxenden  WM  the  brother  of  Sir  George  and  of  ChTutopiiar  Ozendta, 
among  the  ableit  and  moat  respected  of  the  early  aervanis  of  the  Company,  perhaps 
,  known  by  their  great  tombein  the  Sarat  graveyard.     Henry  Oxenden  had  been 
~  of  KiirwAr.     He  became  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1^6  and  a  baronet  in 
He  waa  5^  yean  old  when  he  climbed   Biygad,    Mr.  DoogUa'  BooJi  of 
.416. 
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CSiapter  ZIT.      ihey  stayed  about  an  hour  to  refresh  their  bearers  and  then  set 

iMMoflnterett  forward,  passing  Nizdmpur  at  nine,  and  next  morning   reachinjB( 

Gongouli  (Gangavli) '  a  little  village  on  a  pleasant  rivulet  from  which 

RlroAD.  ^^  ^  £j^j.  j^y  gjyj  ^  g^gj^  ^j^^  castle  of  Rdiri.'     Next  day  they 

Sutonf.  resumed  their  journey  to  Rdyri,  and  about  nine  in  the  evening  came 

to  Puncharra  (Pachdd)  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     Here  they 

learned  that  Shivdji  had   left   for  Prat^pgad   to   oifer  forty-two 

pounds  of  gold  to  the  goddess  Bhavdni.     As  the  embassy  could  not 

go  up  the  hill  till  Shiv^ji  returned,  they  pitched  their  tent  in  the 

flain.  They  made  their  business  known  to  their  agent  N^ayanji 
'audit,  and  gave  him  their  letters  and  the  draft  of  their  treaty. 
The  ambassador  asked  Nar^yanji  what  hopes  there  were  of 
mediating  a  peace  between  Shivdji  and  the  Sidi  of  Janjira,  because 
their  quarrels  did  much  damage  to  trade.  He  also  asked  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  making  arrangements  to  help  the  inland  trade 
witt  the  DeccaiL  NarAyan  advised  him  not  to  urge  Shiv^ji  to  make 
peace  with  the  Sidi.  Shiv^ji  was  resolved  to  take  Janjira  at  any 
cost ;  it  was  hopeless  to  move  him.  The  improvement  of  the  Deccan 
trade  was  more  feasible.  The  Bijjipur  king  would  soon  come  to 
terms  with  Aurtogzeb,  and,  after  his  coronation,  Shivdji  would  act 
more  like  a  prince ;  he  would  take  care  of  his  subjects  and  endeavour 
to  advance  commerce  in  his  dominions.  Ndrayan  seemed  a  man  of 
prudence  and  power :  it  was  well  to  win  his  goodwill,  so,  on  his 
taking  his  leave,  the  ambassador  presented  hun  with  a  diamond  for 
which  he  expressed  a  liking. 

After  some  very  hot  and  incommodious  days  (about  May  1-5)  in 
their  tent,  the  embEissy  were  pleased  to  hear  that  Shivdji  had  returned  . 
and  that  they  might  pass  up  the  hill  to  Rdyri  castle.  They  left  Pdch^ 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  sunset,  *  forsaking  the  humble 
clouds,  after  a  difficult  and  hazardous  passage,*  reached  the  top  of  the 
hilL  The  mountain  was  fortified  by  nature  more  than  by  art,  of 
very  difficult  access,  with  but  one  avenue  guarded  by  two  narrow 
gates,^  strengthened  by  a  massive  wall  exceedingly  high  and  with 
bastions  thereto.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  was  a  direct  precipice, 
impregnable  imless  betrayed  by  treachery.  The  hill-top  was  in 
length  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  without  pleasant  trees  or  any  sort 
of  grain,  but  with  many  strong  buildings,  the  Rdja's  court  and 
houses  of  ministers  to  the  number  of  about  300.  One  of  the  300 
houses,  about  a  mile  from  the  Bdja's  palace,  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  embassy,  and  to  this  they  retired  with  no  little  content.  Four 
days  after  their  arrival,  by  the  help  of  their  agent  N^rtiyan,  Shivdji, 
though  busy  with  his  coronation  and  marriage,  gave  them  an  audience. 
Shivdji  was  pleased  with  the  proposals  oi  the  treaty ;  assured  the 
ambassador  that  the  English  might  trade  freely  through  the  whole 
of  his  country ;  referred  him  for  details  to  his  Peshwa  Moro  Pandit ; 
and  witii  his  son  SambhAji,  withdrew  to  their  private  apartments 
to  consult  with  Brtlhmans  and  purify  themselves,  fast,  and  attend  to 
no  business  till  the  installation  was  over.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
■  '  —  ^ —  '  ■  ■  "     ■      ■  .1  ■ .  ■  ■ 

>  This  makee  it  probable  that  the  lower  or  NdDa  Gate  is  the  small  or  Nahdn  gate, 
not  N^Uia's  Qate. 
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unbaasador  went  to  NArdyanji  Pandit  and  asked  him  how  he  should 
ieli ver  the  presents  he  had  brongh  t,  Ndrdyan  ad\Tsed  him  to  take  his 
present  to  Moro  Pandit  the  Peshwa,  and  to  send  the  rest  by  N^rdyan 
:>inaji  (probably  the  Shen\n).  At  the  same  time  he  advised  that  more 
)fficer.s  should  receive  presents,  for  every  officer  expected  sometliing 
iceordin^  to  his  de<:p:*ee  and  charge,  and  if  he  was  disappointed  would 
raise  objections.  The  ambassador,  anxious  tliat  the  Honoui*able 
Company  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  him  a  whole 
monsoon  on  Rdygad,  agreed  to  give  Moro  Pandit  the  Peshwa  four 
jloths  orpameriiis  instead  of  two ;  to  give  Petaji  Pandit  Vocanovic© 
[that  is  the  Vakanavis  or  public  intelligencer)  a  diamond  ring  worth 
El  2  10*.  (R8.125);  to  give  theDehir  or  Persian  escrivan  fouv  jMtrnerins 
W  cloths  ;  to  give  Shdrnji  Naneh  the  keeper  of  the  seal  four  ;  and  to 
pve  four  more  to  Abdji  Pandit  About  this  time,  according  to 
Hindu  custom,  the  Raja  was  weighed  in  gold  and  poised  shout 
181,000  pctgods  or  ten  stone.  All  of  this  with  £35,000  (100,000 
na^goJs)  more  were  distributed  among  Brdhmans  who  had  flocked  in 
aiunbers  from  all  parts  of  Mahdrfohtra,  The  ambassador,  anxious  to 
[>res8  his  errand,  askal  Nardyan  how  the  treaty  was  getting  on.  He 
was  told  that  Shivdji  embraced  the  friendship  of  the  English  with 
satisfaction  and  looked  for  profit  to  himself  and  his  people  from 
English  settlcDients  and  English  tratle.  Two  points  he  would  not 
anter  in  the  treaty,  the  currency  of  English  coins  in  his  realm 
md  the  surrender  of  English  wrecks.  No  special  mention  need 
be  made  about  the  currency.  If  the  Bombay  coins  were  good,  they 
would  circulate  of  themselves  and  he  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
bhem.  As  to  the  wrecks  he  could  do  nothing.  It  was  against  the 
laws  of  the  Konkan  to  restore  ships  or  goods  driven  ashore  by  storm, 
and  if  he  granted  the  privilege  to  the  EiigUsh  he  would  have  to 
gi-ant  it  to  the  French  and  the  Dutch.* 

One  day,  when  the  ambassadors  had  been  nearly  a  month  on 
Rdygad,  Nara3'an  sent  them  word  that  about  seven  in  the  morning 
dI  the  next  day  Shivaji  intended  to  ascend  the  throne ;  that  he 
would  take  it  kindly  if  they  came  to  congi*atulate  him  ;  and  that 
they  should  bring  some  small  present,  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  eastern  parts  to  appear  before  a  prince  empty-handed. 
Accordingly  the  next  morning  (June  6th)  the  ambassador  and  his 
retinue  went  to  com-t.  They  found  the  Rdja  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne  and  all  his  nobles  waiting  on  him  in  rich  attire.  On  an 
ascent  imder  the  throne  w6re  prince  Sambh^ji,  Moix)  Pandit  the 
Peshwa,  and  a  Brdhraan  of  great  eminence.  At  a  distance  were  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  others  standing  with  great  respect.  On 
each  sifle  of  the  throne,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors,  many  emblems 
of  dominion  and  government  were  hung  on  the  heads  of  gilded 
lances.  On  the  right  were  two  great  golden  fish  heads  with  very 
lai*ge  teeth,  and  on  the  left  were  several  horses*  tails  and  a  pair  of 
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or  does  not  menb'on  th^t  part  of  tlie  negotiation  was  asking  payment  for  Iomm 
the   R^jlpar  factory.  _ Grant;   DilffJiMarlthia,  IIS)   noticea  that  81iiv4ji 


ray  a  conap^naation  of  Re,  35,000.     Hiw  eum  waa  not  to  h&  paid  in  cmH, 
^ it  were  to  be  ff ranted  in  remiaaiona,  ontl  the  teat  taken  in  cloth,    Gnuit 

[ft  doabta  whether  this  Uijdpur  oompeoBation  waa  ever  recovered  by  the  Engtiah. 
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gold  scales  equally  poised  on  a  high  lance's  head,  an  ©mbleni  of 

justice.  On  entoring  the  court,  the  Engliiih  made  their  oV 
at  a  distance,  and  Nirayan  held  up  the  diamond  ring  that 
be  presented  to  the  Rdja.  Shivdji  presently  took  notice  of  the  ri 
and  ordered  the  English  to  come  nearer,  even  to  the  foot  of  th^ 
throne,  where  they  were  vested  and  desired  to  retire.  Shiv^ji 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a  handsome  and  intelligent  count^ji 
and  for  a  MarAtha  fair  in  skin.  His  eye  was  keen,  his  nose 
aquiline  and  somewhat  drooping,  his  beard  trim  and  peaked, 
his  mustache  slight ;  his  expression  was  rapid  and  resolute,  hai*d 
fdline.^  As  the  ambassadors  returned,  they  saw  at  the  palace  _ 
two  small  elephants  on  each  side»  and  two  fair  horses  with  goI< 
trappings,  bridles,  and  rich  furniture,  an  admirable  sight  on  the  iO] 
of  so  hazardous  a  hill.  Two  days  after  the  coronation,  the  R^i 
was  married  to  a  fourth  wife  without  state.  Every  day  he  went  oi 
bestowing  alms  on  Bribmans,  Some  days  later  Ndriiyan  Pandil 
sent  worn  that  the  Rdja  had  lagned  all  the  articles,  except  thi 
article  about  money.  Then  the  rest  of  the  ministers  signed  tin 
articles  and  the  ambassador  went  to  receive  them  from  Ndriiyj 
Pandit,  who  delivered  them  with  expressions  of  great  kindness  anc 
offered  on  all  occasions  to  be  ser^-iceable  to  tae  EIngHsh.  Th4 
ambassadors  seem  to  have  remained  on  the  hill  some  tune  loi  _ 
aa  they  did  not  reach  Bombay  till  after  cocoanut  day,  the  full-moor 
of  August.* 

Meanwhile  at  Riygad,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  moth< 
Jijibi.!,  Shivdji  had  to  be  again  crowned  about  the  t 
Juna     The  era  dates  from  Uie  first  coronation,  the    ] 
the  moon's  increa^^e  in  Jyeshtha  (June  6).    His  weighing  himael 
against  gold  and  his  lavish  gifts  to  Brdhmans  raised  Shiviji  to 
high  rank  among  Rajputs,  from  whom  the  Brdhmans  now  prO\^ 


*  Mr.    DougliiB    from   the  Vignett«  in   Orm©'*  Hktoricml   Frmgni©nt».     W» 
(MaxAthAa,  87 -S8)  give*  the  foHowing  deUik.    Shiviji  waa  short  And  dark  with  1 

pieroing  tyes^  an  active  body.  «nd  well  governed  temper.    He  was  religious  abovftl . 

countrvmeti.  He  wm  a  good  ion  to  a  Mul  father.  Though  he  poftseBsed  high  taUati 
M  A  soldier  he  waa  fonder  of  cunning  than  conmge  and  ofdiBaimuijitkm  tbftn  wladooi^ 

•  The  acoount  of  the  embftg^  ! 'ryer,  who  waa  then  in  Bombay.  N<jw  Acoouti| 
77-81.    There  is  almoitaoc  f  the  haat  of  the  MahAd  valfejs  in  May,  j 
no  grumbling  over  the  discomi.irts  oi  the  journey  baok  in  the  raiui  pv'  i    :       "  y  ' 
of  Sn^thna.     But.  according  to  Fryer,  one  thing  on  Rlygad  the  em'  ij 
ttand  ;  the  diet  oi  the  p«ople»  their  deli^htfulest.  food  being  only  cutch-ny   v*''«< 

?nlje  and  ric«  mixed   together  and  boiled   in  butter,   with   which  they  greil 
lii*,  ^e  oontinuea,  was  signified  to  the  RAja,  wlio  ordered  a  batcher,  who  lupplid 
few  Moors  who  wer«  able  to  go  to  the  charge  of  meat,  to  give  them  goat.     The  c 
consumed  the  meat  at  the  rate  of  half  a  goat  a  dav.     So  profitable  wm  the 
that,  though  a  very  old  man,  the  Wtcher  climbed  the  hill  to  have  a  flight  of  hia  t 
who  had  taken  oflf  his  hands  more  fle«h  than  heJiad  sold  for  yeani  (Ditto  81). 
that  almoBt  all  Marithis  eat  aheep  and  goatsi   it  fteems  hard  t^^  believe  that  1 
not  one  of  •  the  tales  of  good  fellowahip'  which  Fryer  found  the  only  means  of  j 
lime  durinff  th©  Bombay  monsoon.    It  is  curious  that^  in  spite  of  Oxonden'a  det4».«,p- 
Account  of  hiB  journey  to  Raygad,  the  position  of  the  hill  waa  for  more  than  ahundt«P 
veAra  dOTbted.     Orme  (1770)    places    it  about  fifty    miles     rtorth  west    gf  Poona, 
MajorR'        "  T*^"^    Memoir  180)  places  it  Ln  BA^Un.  Itstm  .,  was  established 

by  Colt!  I  Waruig'd  ManltbA*,  199.    Aecordiu-  ^  (Ditto)  during 

the  retgu  ».  o»a.^...,ji  (1680-1690)  an  English  ambaijaadui ,  uu^  ut  tha  Council  oi 
Bombay,  vifited  iUygad  and  went  by  NAgothna,  It  seems  pnjbablc  that  thk  ii  a 
cobfuaioQ  with  Oxenden's  embassy. 
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descent*  Shivdji  took  the  iitlo  of  Kskatri^a  hj^if^^vUinsti  SJitI 
^JH^JHiJ''  ^'^  ^'ffmpatl,  that  is  *  The  ^chief  on^Sgat  of  the 
&hatrij;j  hin    majesty  the  R4ja   Shiv,   lorcl   of   the   royal 

ibrelia.'  At  tiie  sarae  tinio  Shiv^ji  atlded  to  the  titlen  of  some  of 
je   ofBcera   of   state   and   changed^  other   titles   from    Persian   to 

iLskrit,  But  except  those  of  the  eight  mijiisters  or^sfitu  Pr^^clfj^nB, 
bne^  the  new  narne^  remained  in  use  after  Shivdji*8  death.* 

The  following  details  are  from  a  Mardthi  account  of  the  crowning 

[  Shivfiji.'     Wiien  all  difficidties  had  been  overcome  and  Gdgdbhatt 

'  declared  Shivzlji  a  Rajput  and   invested  him  with  tho  sacred 

read,  three  skilful  astrolo^jers  were  called  to  fix  the  day  and  tho 

tir  for  the  coronation.     Th^  three  astrologers  chose  the  thirteenth 

ly  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Jyeshtha  of  the  Anand  year.* 

lie  coronation  was  to  take  place  at  Rdygad,  as  Rdygad  fultilled  the 

iidjtion>*  required  of  a  royal  scat  in  the  sacred  books.     It  was  in 

le  centre  of  several  sacred  places,  an  impregnable  fortress  in  a  rich 

pll    watered    country.     Invitations  were  sent  to  all  chiefs  and 

bjects  and  to  every  teacher  and  priest     Reception  and  dining- 

>ms  were  built  and  a  coronation  hall  with  room  for   thousands  of 

%is.     It  was  decoratcfl  with  silks  and  brocade  and  was  carpeted  and 

ied  witli  velvet     The   ceiling  was  of  rich  satin  with  gold  lace. 

je  throne  platform  was  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 

It  post  was  fixed  in  each  corner*     The  other  halls  were  beautifully 

wnted.     Rich  and  tastefully  decorated  canopies  were  raised  in  the 

|I)  for  tributary  princes  and  chiefs.     The  best  singers,  music  ii 

1  dancers  were  engaged.     Officers  were  set  apart  to  receive  gn« .- t.i, 

[entertain  princes,  and  to  give  out  stores  and  provisions.     Cooks 

'  attendants  were  engaged.     Dining  sheds  large  enough  to  hold 

thousand  people  were  raised  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  fort. 

ograuinies   were  written    out  and  every    officer    was    "^^        '    'r 

_  Rtruett^l  in  his  duties.     Deer-skins  and  tiger-skins  were  i_  i, 

and  water  was  brought  from  the  sea  and  from  every  sacred  stream . 

t """  " "" ""°  °°  ^'°  "^  "^ """  °° " 
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ATQ  cxplflinod  in  GrMit  DutFi  &l4rilthi4  106,  iui4 

fXlnk  ikctsonnt  (^r  fnikhnr  wnM  writttiA  in  181 L    Tho  detail i  *m  iut«ni»tiog,   but 

points  nuoo  tlio  Bt>  Muit  they  aro  inuurinjy^  jy  oo|^i»d  Uwn  «omu  «Ut« 

won  at  Pootia.    *  Uinooa  of  the  city  poUoo'  la  an  impoMibUcoDttngoiit 

t  top,  and  ih'  '  "  ^i^tc  oarriacre  fram  tho  main  iFiiiti  of  Uui  pauM2« 

alaco  courtynr  ly.    Oxen-'  '  d  «  oarriagtt  b« 

*    -  ^  '  *      »    -  ,^  yanlj. 

:/ftn  or»otithinLr 
ing  half  iti  Uir 


!;tnoo8  of  the  or 

^t^ic  ciAiTia$7i» 
!v.    Oxen-' 

iilerf nf  than'  a ; ^  the  dinUv 

or  1 
fof  f! 
.,  arm  tfir  fuUiy  tfiontris  a)-r  tujiiirkj.       i  no  )*iJii',T    rnuni-    tuvo 

k  arr  ihr  |toUr  mtAT^  the  lunar  maunioa  of  V^lthnii^  and  the  Yoffbarwt, 
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6th.*  Each  day  50,000  Br^hmaiis  were  feci  and  wereeachpaid  a  mpeei 

while  special  presents  were  ^iven  to  every  teacher  and  priest.  On 
the  Hixth  day,  after  the  worship  of  Gaupati  and  other  preliminary 
ceremonies,  the  crowning  or  patta  handha  ceremony  was  perfortoea 
and  the  sacred  tire  kindled*  From  the  kindling  of  the  sacred  iirtt 
to  the  day  of  the  coronation,  Shi vdji  and  the  officiating  priests  ato 
notliing  but  fruit  and  butter.  During  these  seven  days  th^ 
movements  of  the  sacred  iire  were  carefully  watched,  and  no 
movement  of  the  ilame  foreshadowed  evil.  Thousands  of  Br;l' 
were  fed  every  day  and  the  wants  of  all  were  eatistied.  i 

plaved  night  and  morning,  singers  saug  all  day  long,  and  dancing* 
girls  danced  the  whole  night. 

On  the  coronation  day,  the  eiglit  chief  officers  bathed^  andj 
wearing  ornamenis  and  pure  white  robes,  kept  thLmselvoa  ready  for 
the  grand  ceremony.  Shivdji  was  bathed  four  time.s^  first  in  uuuldy 
water,  then  in  the  five  proclucts  of  the  cow,  then  in  the  sacred 
M'aters  of  holy  streams,  and  lastly  in  honey,  sugar,  curds,  butter, 
and  milk.  He  wore  ornarnentn  and  flowers,  scented  hiraself  with 
the  choicest  perfumes,  and  clad  himself  in  white.  He  wa&  tliea 
seated  on  a  low  stool  of  Jofhir  (khair)  wood,  nine  inches  square  and 
nine  inchea  high.  The  <iucen,  dressed  and  adorned  and  weiiriiig  a 
cro^Ti  or  patt,  sat  on  a  similar  8tool  by  Shivdji's  side,  and  Saraljh^iji 
sat  close  by.  To  the  east  of  Shivdji  stood  the  chief  Brahman  minister, 
Moro  Pandit  Pingle,  holding  a  golJen  vessel  tilled  with  clarified 
butter ;  to  the  south  stood  the  Rajput  minister  of  war,  Hansiiji 
Hambirrdv  Mohite,  with  a  wilver  vessel  filled  with  milk  ;  to  the  west 
stood  the  finance  minister,  Ramchandra  Bdvdekar  son  of  Nilo  Pandit, 
with  a  copper  vessel  filled  ivith  curds ;  and  to  the  north  stood  the 
chief  Law  Adviser  Ra^hundth  Pant  with  a  golden  vessel  filled  with 
honey  in  one  hand^  and  an  e^irthen  vessel  filled  with  Ganges  water  in 
the  other.  To  the  south-eust  stood  Anndji  Pandit,  the  Recordkeeper- 
General,  carrying  the  state  umbrella ;  to  the  south-west  Janilrdan 
Pant  Hanmante,  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  a  fan  ;  to  the  north-west 
Dattdji  Pandit,  the  chamberlain,  with  a  fly-whisk;  and  to  tho 
north-east,  with  another  fly-whisk,  B^hlji  Pandit,  the  Chief  Justice. 
Facing  Shivaji,  with  writing  materials,  stood  Bdldji  Avji,  the 
chief  writer,  and,  to  his  left,  Chimndji  Avji,  the  chief  accountant. 
The  heads  of  all  other  departments  stood  around  forming  the 
first  TOW ;  the  priests  and  pandits  formed  a  second  row ;  and  all 
other  noted  guests  formed  a  third  row.  Then,  amid  great  rejoicingp 
music,  and  cries  of  "  Victory  to  Shivaji,  '*  the  vessels  carried 
by  tlie  eight  ministei-s,  one  after  another,  were  pierced  with  a 
hundred  holes  and  their  contents  allowed  to  fall  on  8hivdjis  head. 
BriLhman  ladies  waved  lights  round  Shiv^ji's  head,  and  he  looked  at 
his  face  in  a  gla^^s  and  m  liquid  butter.  Every  Brahman  priest  was 
paid  4^,  (Rs.2)»  Then  Shiviiji  changed  his  clothes  and  amid  the  cheers 
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^OooBidering  how  many  MarAthrl-    r  ^   '-'nnbis  wear  the  sacred  tl^read«  i*  '*^+'^ 
sarpnaing  that  ShivAji  should  not  li  1 1  vested  with  it  aa  a  boy«     The  n 

in  til©  tert  ifl  anpported  by  Waring  \   \  ,  ii3|  who  saya,  ShivAji  waa  invcj^i     i 

the  sacred  thread  as  it  is  aapposea  to  impart  a  virtue  evea  to  thote  who  are  tu>t  U/m  j 
to  the  diatinctiatit 
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t praises  of  all  ascended  the  throne.  The  throne  exactly  corre-  Chapter  XHT. 
ded  with  the  details  given  in  the  sacred  booka  The  platform  pwg.  oTXntereel 
as  of  khair  wood  and  the  throne  of  umbar  Ficus  glomerata.  It  was 
>vered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  was  decorated  with  thirty-two  rows 
:  pictures  of  animals,  eight  rows  on  each  side.  The  lowest  row 
as  of  oxen,  the  second  of  cats,  the  third  of  lij^enas,  the  fourth  of 
m^,  and  the  tifth  of  tigers.  On  the  throne  was  laid  a  deer-skin,  over 
Bias  were  heaped,  over  the  coins  a  tiger-skin  was  spread,  over  the 
^r-skin  a  velvet  cushion,  and  over  the  cushion  a  very  rich  cloth 
:  gold     There  were  also  cushions  for  the  back,  the  le^s,  and  the 

Rds.  Over  the  throne  was  a  golden  arch  set  with  precious  stones* 
^r  the  arch  w^as  a  gold  canopy  with  hanging  bunches  of  pearls  ; 
rer  the  canopy  was  the  state  umbrella,  and,  above  the  umbrella, 
great  gold  sheet.  Holding  on  his  right  palm  a  golden  image  of 
ishnu,  Shivdji  drew  neai'  the  throne  from  the  left,  and  prostrating 
imself  before  it,  ascended  it,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  holy  books, 
Y  resting  on  it  his  light  knee  and  thigh  without  touching  it  with 
18  feet.  The  moment  Shivaji  was  seated,  guns  were  tired,  and,  as 
rranged,  ev^ery  fort  in  his  kingdom  joined  in  the  salute,  passing  it 
'Om  one  to  the  other.  Fireworks  blazed,  music  sounded,  and  all  waa 
►y.  After  ascending  the  throne  Shivdji  put  on  scarlet  clothes  and 
rnaments,  and  drew  a  cloth  of  gold  over  his  shoulder.  Gold  and 
Iver  flowers  w^ere  showered  on  him,  and  sixteen  Brahman  ladies 
averl  lights  round  his  face  and  were  presented  with  ornaments  and 
)bes.  Then  the  priests  blessed  Shivaji  Gagibhatt  with  many 
ther  presents  ix^ceived  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  the  family  priest 
2400  (Rs.  24,000),  other  officiating  priests  £500  (Rs.  5000)  each, 
tjd  all  other  priests  from  £100  to  £1  (Rs.  1000  -Rs.  10)  according 
)  their  merit.  Both  within  and  outside  of  the  fort  religious 
eggars  were  paiil  4j?.  to  10*.  (Rs.  2-Ra  5).  In  the  coronation  hall, 
le  chief  minister  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  SenapaUwQTo  each 
iven  five  gold  cloths,  a  tujban  ornament*  and  other  precious 
iones,  a  dagger,  a  shield  and  sword,  banners,  musical  instruments, 
OYses,  and  elephants,  and  fly-whisks  with  gold  handles.  The 
)ntroller  of  finance  Anmiija  was  given  a  gold  cloth,  a  dac^er, 
sword  and  shield,  ornaments,  a  silver  writing-box,  &  tly*whisk 
ad  fan,  and  a  horse  and  elephant.  The  recortl-keeper  and  foreign 
linister  and  other  officers  were  given  cloth  of  gold,  ornaments, 
aggers  and  swords,  and  horses  and  elephants.  When  all  had 
ia<.le  their  obeisance,  Shivdji  started  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
oddess  of  the  fort.     A   handsome  horse  in   rich   trappings   was 

Kught  to  the  throne,  and  Shivaji  rode  fx'om  the  hall  to  the  royal 
|d  where  an  elephant  was  ready  for  his  use.  Shivdji  sat  in 
'  elephant  carriage,  and  the  head  of  the  army  with  a  dagger 
nd  trident  rode  on  the  elephants  neck.  On  either  side  of 
M^  marched  the  most  trusted  of  his  Mdvlis  in  their  rich<*st 
H^P  The  state  officials  followed',  some  on  horseback  and  some  on 
Bhanfcs,  and,  behind  the  officers,  the  state  l»anner  and  the  golden 
Kamer  were  carried  on  elephants.  Then  followed  the  other 
nsigns  and  flags,  the  war  efepKants,  the  cavalry,  horse-archers, 
tores  arms  ammunition  and  treasure  under  a  strong  guard.  Next 
ame  the  horse  artillery  and  after  the  artillery  the  leading  officera 
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Chapter  XI  V»  of  the  army.  Then  came  infantry,  Rwordsmen,  8pear»m<*n ,  ^rct 
^IntAreftt  g^^^^*^**^  followed  by  caiuols  loaded  with  arrows  and  v» 
the  cfiiiiels  came  masicians  and  drnmrners,  Aftw 
hundred  horses  of  the  city  police,  then  more  musiciaim  on  hor««l 
then  Ivards  singing  praij*oi*,  then  attendants  and  retainers,  and  in 
all  wrestlers  and  athletes.  This  procession  moved  slowly  amid  th€ 
clirrrs  of  the  people.  The  housK^s  through  which  they  i 
itrrlily  paint«-^d  and  whitewashed  and  at  intervals  w. 
with  triuinplml  archer  and  fe«ioons  of  tlag8.  At  the  i' 
ShivAji  worshipped,  otlbring  ornaments  and  clothes,  , 
and  froit.  On  his  return  at  the  main  gate  of  the  palace  8hivji| 
alighted,  and  drove  in  the  btate  carrifige  to  the  palace  court-yar 
He  was  then  carried  in  a  palanquin  to  the  entmnee  of  the  coc 
hall,  where  a  water  vessel  antl  butter  and  a  twig  of  the  nivib 
were  waved  roun<l  his  face  and  he  entered  the  palae^'.  In 
palace  he  returned  thanks  to  the  family-god  and  distribu  f 
to  the  household  priests.  When  this  wns  over  he  w 
women's  quarters  to  meet  his  mother  and  his  wives.  He  paid  hi 
respects  to  his  mother  and  received  otferings  of  betel  nut  aii^j 
leavea  The  queens  waved  lights  round  his  face  and  in  retnr 
received  clothea  aud  ornaments.  Then  he  again  seate*!  ' 
the  throne^  and,  after  receiving  presents  from  his  - 
oflScials,  and  after  distril>uting  beteluut  and  leaves,  tli 
assembly-  Next  day,  the  14th  of  Jytshiha  Slindd^^  ii 
exchanged  presents  with  the  princes  and  chiefs^  and  paid 
musicians,  singers,  and  dancing-girls. 

In  1680  Shivdji,  who  was  then  in  his  fifty -third  year,  made 
rapid  raid  on  Jaiilna,  alK)ut  thii-ty-five  miles  ea«t  of  Danlatal^ad. 
hia  return  to  R^ygad  he  fell  seriously  ill.  Acconling  to  «»ii 
aecount  inflammation  of  the  knee  brought  on  fever  ;  ae«x»rding 
another,  over-exertion  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  his  hmgs ;  and  accoruir 
to  a  third,  the  curses  of  Musalmiin  saints  whom  he  pillaged  at  Jan  It 
paralysed  his  strength.  Whatever  the  cause,  his  last  illm^ss  wj 
Bhort.     It  ended  fatally  after  six  *iays,  on  the  5th  of  April  ItJSO.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  fathers  death   Shivd]i*s  eldest  son  was 
Panhala,  near  Kolhdpur,    Taking  advantage  oi  his  absence, Soyar^t 
the  mother  of  8hivAji  s  j^ounger  son  Rdjdrdm,  hoping  to  secum  thj 
succession  tor  her  son,  then  a  boy  Cen  years  old,  kept  Shin  " 
death  secret,  and  his  funeral  was  performed  privately  by  Sh 
Bhonsle  a  relation   of   the   family,     Tliere   is  some   doubt   at 
Shiv^ji's  tomb ;  but    it   is    generally   believed    to   be   the   st 
building  close  io  the  laige  temple  oi  Mah^ev,^      Soyariibdi,  Ui^ 
mother  of  Rdjdrdm,  ha^l  twildress  enough  to  persuade  several  of 
principal  ministers,  especially  AmaAji  Dattu  the  Pant  Sachiv, 

J  Grant  Duff,  131,  and  KhAli  RhAii  in  Elliot  and  Dowton,  VIL  305.     Khi«6  KbA^ 
consoled   hitoselF  for  the    lastinB    injur^r    the  '  beU-dog '  Bhivriji 
MoanlmAnft  by  tinding  the  day  of  uU  death  in  the  worda  *  Kd^rl*: 
intidel  went  to  helL'  (Ditto),  At  the  sair;    ^  t      v    wair  fair  enough  Ui  intuuv,  in-aiu 
genioa  for  takinj;  fortSf  that  Shivlkjialjet  ;  disgracefnl  acta»  and  was  otat 

maintaiii  the  honour  of  the  womou  and     .  .  ..  .i  of  Muhammo^lanB  when  ttii( 
into  his  hands.    Ditto.  aa5  ;  84H>it^a  Fcritthto,  1.  54  ;  Waring'a  MftrAthM»  906*: 

'  Gell  in  Cheason'ii  Miao^Uany,  1.  U. 
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an\  the  Peshwa,  that  ShiviSji   ha*J  intenrlod  RSjdrfim  to  be 

essor.     Though  ADndji  Dattu  liad  always  Ik^cii  his  rival, 

Moro  Trimal  Pcshwa  wa«  drawn  into  a  plan  of  adininistermg  the 

ovei-nment   under   a  regency  in  the  name  of  Raj^dni,  and  the 

ther  ministers  acquiesceil  in  the  arrangement.^ 

A   force   under  Jan^rdanpant   Samant  was  directe<l  to  march  to 

Panhdla  where  8anibhdji  was  confined,  the  garrison  of  Rdygad  was 

Irengthened,  10,000  horse  were  stationed  at  Pachiwl  at  the  foot  of 

•tdygad,  and  Hambirrd7,the  Sendpati,wa8  ordered  with  a  large  ai*ray 

to  take  a  position  at  Karhdtl  in  Satdra,    Sambhdji  mean  wh  ik%  getting 

tjnt  of  what  was  pa^ssing,  gained  a  part  of  Janardan*.*?  troops,  maile 

mdrdan  prisoner,  and  confined  him  in  Panhala.  RAjdrdm  wa.s  placed 

on  the  throne  in  May,  and  the  ministers  began  to  conduct  aflairs  in  hia 

But  the  Peshwa  and  the  Pant  Sachiv  soon  grew  jealous  of  each 

ther, and, ins tea<l  of  exerting  himself  for  the  cabal,  Moropant,  who  had 

Bt  out  from  Rdyga*!  on  the  news  of  Jandrdanpant's  disaster,  offered 

is  ser^Hces  to  Sarabhdjl     Hambirrav,  also  delighted  by  Sambhaji's 

i^ploits  so  worthy  of  the   son   of   Shivaji,  advanced  and  paid   his 

spccts   to  him.   On  this  Sambhitji  quitted   Panhala  and  marched 

awards  Rdygad,     Before  he   reached  Rdygad  the  garrison  rose  in 

is  favour,  and  placed  in  confinement  those  who  were  opposetl  to 

liis  authority.     The  army   at  Pdchdd  came  over  to  him  in  a  body, 

id  Sambhdji  entered  Rdygad  in  the  end  of  June  1680.     From  hia 

father's  death  till  he  entereil  Rdygad,Sarxilihjtji  had  shown  unexpected 

igour  and  method.    Wlien  he  entered  Rdygad,  he  put  Amiiji 

)attu   the    Paut   Sachiv,   in   irons   and    confiscated  his  property. 

Hdjar^m  w^as  also  confined,  and   Soyai*dbai  the  author   of   the   plot 

seized,  and,  when  brought  before  Sambhdji,  was  accused  of 

^isoning  Shivdji  and  was  put  to  a  cinel  and  lingering  death**     The 

Ticers   attached   to   her  cause  were  beheaded,  and  one  particularly 

Obnoxious  was  thrown  over  the  Rdygad  cliff*.     This  severity  raised 

lasting  hate  in  the  minds  of  Sovardbdi*s  relations.  It  was  considered 

Iau  unlucky  beginning  of  »Sambbdji's  reign,  and  when  he  was  seated 
bn  the  throne  early  in  August  many  mafavourable  auguries  were 
fceported*^ 
I  Shortly  after,  in  consequence  of.  the  discovery  of  his  share  in  a 
BOnspiracy  in  favour  of  Rdjardm»  Anndji  Dattu  the  Pant  Sachiv,  was 
p.ken  out  of  prison  and  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
and  from  this  time  Samlihdji  fell  under  the  influence  of  Kalusha,  a 
^Ji^anoja  Briihman,  and  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  to  the 
^Beglect  of  state  affairs.  Shivdji's  system  of  administration  feU  into 
^Ttecay,  and  his  great  treasures  were  quickly  exhausted.*    By  1688 

^  Tbe  ground  for  setting  up  K^j^lrdm  is  said  to  have  boen  a  deathbed  remark  of 
Shi v^ j  i'e,  that  Sambh A] i  was  paasi ouate  and  revengeftil  and  RAj^r^m  mild  and  placable. 
I       Mar^tha  Ma  in  Waring'a  MarAthi^B,  110. 

^  One  Miu-Atba  MS.  oirpresfily  charges  iSMl3ra^b4i  vith  iM}isoiiinK  ShiTiji,  Havinff 
failed  in  her  object  of  iior  buii  on  the  throiie  she  ia  eaid  to  hare  comimttiM 

auicide*     Waring'a  M  i  10,  215» 

»  Maritha  MS.  m  u......  .  ..a^  History,  im 

*  An  tuveutory  of  iShiviji's  tieaaartj  and  sloro  is  givf^n  by  Waring  0^10)  (MarilthAa 
|15,  210).  They  included  nino  crorc8  (£10,000,(K»U)  of  Hilvcr  ntpce;!,  51,000  teJcb 
or  roiioea'  weight  ol  gold^  200  (olds  of  rubies^  1000  tM^  uf  pcarhi«  and  500  toAti  ol 
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Rdygad  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  Sambh^jL 
crrown  careless  of  bttsiness  and  spent  his  time  Itet 
Vishalgfitd,  or  at  a  favourite  house  ^id  garden  m 
Ratnagiri.^    -Here  in  1689  he  was  surprised  by  a  Moghitl  oi 
and»  on  being  brought  before  Anrangzeb,  refusing  to  give  np 
rehgion  and  reviling  the  prophet  Muhammad,  his  tongue  was  cut 
and  he  was  put  to  death.     On  the  news  of  Saiiibhdji's  clesi 
lea<ling  Mardtha  chiefs  met  at  R^ygad,  where  since  Shiviiji 
Il4j4i*dm  had  been  confined.      In  confining  Rdjdram  to 
Sambhaji  seema  to  have  treated  him  with  no  more  severity  than 
required  for  liis  own  security.     Rdjardm  had  the  free  une  of 
fort  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Yesub&i,  the  wifi 
Sambhaji,  who  with  her  sonShivdji  also  lived  in  Rdygad.  In  cq: 
tion  with  Yesubdi  the  ministers  determined  that  llajdrAm  should 
declared  regent  durmff  the  minority  of  Sbivdji,  who  was  then  eni 
iug  his  sixth  year*     At  tliis  council   the   leading  officers  plai 
their  measm*es  with  wisdom,  unanimity,  and  firmness.     It  wius 
that  Rajardm  should  move  from  place  to  place  bcjtween  R^ 
and  Vishdlgad  in  Kolhdpnr  having  no  fixed  residence,  and  _ 

ready  if  necessary  to  retire  to  Ginji  on  the    Coromaodel   coftst 
Yesubdi   and   her   son    remained   id    Rdygad   and   thw   family 
Rajdrdm  retired  to  Vishalga^L     The  Maratha  chiefs   w^ere  to 
according  to  circumstances,  but  to  keep  most  of  their  horse  ttt 
great  distance  from  the  person  of  Rajdrdra. 

When  the  fair  season  set  in,  a  Moghal  force  under  Yiatikad  K 
settled  dowTi  before  Raygad.     For  several  months^  though  helped] 
the  Sidi,  the  siege  made  little  progress,  till  a  disconteDte*!  MarAJ 
named  Suryaji  Pisal  joined  Yiatikad  Khdn  and  engaged  to  brin, 
his  help  a  body  of  choice  Mdvlis,  providt^d  the  Khto  aided  in  ma' 
him  Deshmukh  of  Wdi  in  Sdtdra,     His  proposals  were  accepted, 
chiefly  through  his  exertions  the  garrison  soon  after  sm-reude; 
The  widow  of  Sambhdji  and  her  son  Shivdji  fell  into  the  hani 
Yiatikad   Khdn.     They  were  conveyed  to  Aurangzeb^s  camp 
were  well  treated     Aurangzeb's  daughter  befriended  Yesubdi, 
Aurangzeb  became  partial  to  the  boy,  calling  him  Shdlm,  a  m 
which  be  ever  after  bore,     Rdygad  was  given  in  charge  of  the  i 
with  strict  orders  to  defend  it  against  any  attempt  of  the  MardthS 

In  1735  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Ydkut  Khdn,  a  quarrel  arc     ^ 
his  sons  and  the  Mardthds  under  Bajirav  Peshwa.    Fatesii 
and  the  Pratinidhi,  with  the  aid  of  one  Ydkub  Khdn  who  p08i>e 
the  confidence  of  the  late  Sidi  and  who  corrupted  the  commandel 
the   place,  succeeded  ia  recovering  Rdygad,     In  the  same  yen 
was  formallv  ceded   by  treaty  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Mardthds,  till  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1818.^    AlwDut  the 


«.S(. 
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diamoDda.  Of  arms  there  were  40.000  dirks,  30,000  swords.  40,000  apears,  60,000  !o 
dirks,  50,000  double-odced  Bworda,  6(»,000  .^hieklB,  40.0(M)  l>owa  and  180,000  arrowt, 
cloth,  4000  pieces  of  whit«  cloth,  300U  coarse  robes,  1000  BurhAnpur  clotha,  lOJ 
patTOs,  2000  fine  white  clothu,  4000  Paithnti,  AhmadaLad.  and  JAlna  cloths,  and  lOO 
coarse  dotha.     Thjore  were  idso  great  quantities  of  grain  and  poise,  of  tobiiceo,  eii 
and  spicea,  «nd  of  load,  bnisa,  tin^  iron,  and  copper, 
'  Grant  Dars  Mar&this,  155.  ^  Mar^th^  MS.  in  Grant  DuTs  Maratha,  | 


1772,  some  months  before  Miklhavrdv  Peshwa'a  death,  the  com-     Chapter 

mandant  of  Rdygad  revolted  and  it  was  feared  that  he  intended  to  piaeee  oTln' 

give  the  fort  to  the  Sidi,     In  1773,  the  first  object  of  Ndrdyanrlv*8 

adminiKtratioa  was  the  reduction  of  Rdygad,     When  required  to 

sunenderj  the  commandant  replied  that  he  held  the  fort  for  the 

EAja  of  SdtAra  and  would  maintain  it  against  the  Peshwa  until  the 

E4ia  was  released.     But,  on  producing  an  order  from  Rdm  Rija  and 

on  paying  the  commandant  £4000  (Rs.  40,000),  Ndrdyanrdv  gained 

possession  of  Raygad  in  March  1773.     In  179(j  Ndna  Fadnavis  put 

the   fort  into  efficient  repair.     In   1802,  after  Holkar    had  made 

himself  master  of  Poona>  Bajirdv  fled   from  Sinhgad  to  Raygad; 

where  he  released  Mdilha\Tav  Rastia,  w^ho  had  been  confined  there 

for  about  a  year»  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  raise  men  for  his 

ser\dce.^    In  Octolter  of  the  same  year  Yashvantrdv  Holkar,  pursuing 

the  Peshwa  with  5000  men,  took  tJie  fort  with  little  resistance.     It 

was   restored  to  the  Peshiva  in  the  following  year.     In  1817  the 

British  demanded  Rdygad,  Sinhgad,  and  Purandhar,  as  a  pledge  that 

Bdjirdv  would  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Poona, 

After  much  discussion  Rdygad  was  handed  over  and  was  restored  to 

the  Peshwa  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year. 

In  November  1817,  when  Bdjirdv  determined  to  break  with  tho 
English,he  sent  his  wife  Vdrdnashibdi  with  much  property  to  Rdygad. 
As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  History  Chapter,  after  the  fall  of 
Isdpur  and  Lohgad  near  the  top  of  the  Bor  pass,  and  of  Koari  fort 
near  the  top  of  the  Sdva  pass  in  Poona,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Protheri 
on  the  17th  March  1818,  made  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  all 
places  of  strength  in  Koldba  Tale,  uosdle,  and  ildngaa  fell  almost 
without  opposition,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  the  troops  marched 
from  Inddpur  to  Mabdd*  Major  Hall  of  His  MajoBty's  89th  Regiment, 
with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Europeans  and  as  many  sepoys, 
waa  sent  to  the  foot  of  Rdygmi  hill.  At  daybreak  on  the  24tn  he 
LAK»ve  in  the  enemy's  first  post,  and  near  the  pettat  apparently  the 
^Blage  of  Pdchdd,  found  a  body  of  about  300  men  draw^n  up  to 
^oppose  him.  These  he  charged  and  routed,  with  a  loss  to  himself 
of  three  men  wounded  and  to  the  enemy  of  twenty  men  killed.  A 
party  was  placed  in  possession  of  Piichd<l,  and  the  rest  retired  three 
miles  from  w^ant  of  water.  On  the  25th  the  camp  w^as  establi.shed 
as  near  Rdygafl  as  the  ground  admitted,  and  the  force  was  split  up 
and  the  whole  foot  of  the  hill  invested*  A  small  post  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  was  driven  in,  and  a  battery  for  mortars  constructed, 
thouo'h  the  ground  was  so  narrow  that  the  raortars  had  to  l>e  placed 
on  t)ie  line  of  each  other's  fire.  As  the  season  was  ItiUa  and  the 
smallness  of  the  besieging  force  was  likely  to  prolong  operation.% 
the  Bombay  Gt)vernment  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six  companies  of 
His  Majesty's  67th  Foot.  These  troops  reached  Rdygad  on  the  4th 
of  May,  and  tlie  strength  of  the  force  was  soon  further  increased  by 
tlie  arrival  from  Mdlvjin  of  a  detachment  of  His  Majesty's  89tn 
r  '  f  An  additional  mortar  Iwittei'y  vrm  ^tablished  on  the 
ide  of  the  mountain.  The  mortal's  in  the  camp  were  with 
^eat  exertion  got  into  suitable  positions,  and  the  bombardment  waa 
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niaintalncMl  with  imremitting  spirit,  and,  m  the  niin  of  alriioe^t  cvmt 
Imilding  in  tho  fort  afterwards  showetl,  with  extroine  li^ 
During  tile  fiii^gts  a  body  of  the  exK^my's  troops  from  the  ^.>*;, 
Kitngori  and  Pratipgad  gathered  in  the  rear  of  the  bcsietring  fo] 
but  wore  attacked  and  disperse*!  I ly  the  detaclim*  i  ^  '  ?  '  ^ 
Cro8sby,  who  Wfvs  stationed  in  Mahdd.  A  pa> 
VdrfiTuu^hibtti,  Bajirdv's  wife,  but  she  refused  to  leave  the 
At  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  after  eleven  da3's*  si 
great  fire,  caused  by  an  eight- inch  shell  from  the  riglit  batU^n 
broke  out  in  the  fort.  At  sunset  the  commandant,  on  th 
persuasion  it  was  said  of  the  Peahwa^s  wife,  sent  word  that 
wished  to  suri'ender*  Negotiations  were  opene<l  at  eight  t/elocl 
next  morning  at  Vddi  near  PiicliiUl,  and  the  garrison  wer*^  allow 
five  houm  to  consider  the  terms.  In  the  afternoon,  as  thr 
not  accepted ,  the  batteria%  re-opened  and  continued  t<3  j 
o'clock  on  the  eighth,  wlien  Shaikh  Abud,  the  Arab  comnurn^ 
himself  came  down  to  treat  *  Honible  evasions  and  misinterpiv 
on  the  part  of  the  commandant'  continued  till  three  o  clock  of  th( 
ninth.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  thr  1  »ii  of  one  hundred  Aral 
and  eight  hundred  Sindhians,  Mardt  i^ans,  and  Oosidvis,  shoul 

marcli  down  with  their  ai'uia,  familitsi,   and   property  ;    that  th( 
commandant  with  five  of  his  followei's  might  live  in  Poona  ;  that 
one  of  the  garrison  shoxild  accompany  the  wife  of  the  Peshwa  to 
Poo«ia;  and  that  the  commandant  shoultl  remain  with  the  Engli-^V 
as  tt  hostage,  that  the  gaiTison  took  away  nothing  but  their  < 

Eroperty.     Next  afternoon  (10th  May)  Colonel  Prother  went  up 
ill.     The  garrison  filed  pjtst  him,  and  a  hundred  of  the  Comi 
troops  took  possession  of  the  great  gateway.     Colonel  Protber  j 
the  fort  empty  except  tho  servants  of  the  Pesliwa's  wife  anc' 
the  commandant.     In  the  fort  only  one  house,  a  granary,  was 
untouched     The    garrison    lived    in    huts.     Shivdji's  palac45 
entirely  consumed.     All  was  in  rains,  long  streets,  l>eautiful 
regular  buildings,  temples,  and  Sliivdji's  tomb  could  be  r  ' 

only  traced.     This  damage  was  not  all  caused  by  the 
fifty  years  the  place  had  been  allowed  to  fall  mto  Jec-ay. 

Colonel   Prother  went     i^nth   some  of  his   officers     t*   pa) 
respects   to  the   Peshwa's  wife.     She   was  a  woman  of  interesti 
appearance,  seated  in  her  robes  and  state  jewels,  under  a  gn 
hut  in  the  old  palace,  among   burning  beams,  ai^hes,  anil  all   th< 
hon'ors  of  a  fire.     She  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Poona  with  he] 
private  property,  and  was  escorted  by  elephants  and   camels 
a  force  of  a  hundred  men.     On  taking  possession  of  the  fort  fi' 
lakhs  of  money  in  coin  were  discovered*^ 
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'  In  his  Brigodo  Orders,  dated  the  l^h  of  M^y  1818,  ColoDelProlhi^r  jvcknowlo 
the    professional    ability,   zeal,    wid  gtdkutry   diBplay&d    by    Liciik<aant    H 
commanding  th©  EngiDeers  and  by  Etjfu-  -  '- r  v  and  Dash  wood  of  that  oorpri,     __ 
admirahje  priwtice    of   the  artillery    n  i  t    Bond   was  ftoknowkdgod,  atid 

approbatioti  expressed  of  the  steal,  abili?  ,^  K>d  conduct  of  the  ari^tllrtA.     

merit  of  the  troops  in  the  checrftil  endut^iuicoof  unusual  labour  in 
ordnance  up  a  steep  Rscf^nt,  «nd  placing  thorn  in  tho  batteriea  was  iilu< 
Pendh6ri  and  ^'     '  '     V^         290. 

'  Pcndhdri  ir  Papers,  287*2£>2  ;  Blackor's  Mar/Hhn  War,  ^10-319 

Compare  also  11..^^.,..  .  v..«^citccr,  H,  485 ;  Grant  DuFs  Mar^th&s,  679, 
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Ba'mdharail  hill  in  AlibiS^,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kirli  pass,  Cliapter ' 
,bout  five  miles  iiorth*east  of  Abbdg,  has,  near  the  top  of  its  south  face,  pi^^g  oTlnt 
group  of  old  rock-cut  cisterns  and  cells.  The  easiest  way  of  getting  to 
e  caves  1%  to  strike  west  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  Kdrli  pass, 
d  to  climb  towards  the  north-east  to  near  the  village  of  K^rli.  Near 
e  hiU  top  the  track  is  steep  and  in  the  dry  season  the  grass  is  slippery, 
le  caves  are  perhaps  about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are 
altogether  twelve  small  openings,  cisterns  and  cells  in  a  line  facing 
about  south-east.  Beginning  from  the  west  the  fii*8t  is  a  water-cave 
or  cistern  nine  feet  broad  by  nine  long  and  seven  high.  It  is  plaiD 
and  open  above.  The  next  (II),  about  two  feet  further,  has  a  trout 
doorway  and  measures  5'  5''  x  7'  x  7'  high,  Tlio  third  (III)  is  six 
"fai^ds  further  east,  a  broken  opening  7'  6"  x  4'  8*  x  6'  high.  Th« 
rourth  (IV)  is  a  large  water  c-ave  or  cistern,  25' x  12'  X  S\  the  roof 
supported  by  two  roughly  square  pillars.  The  rock  is  had  laterite 
full  of  cracks  and  the  front  has  fallen  tru  The  cave  is  about  half  full 
of  water  which  is  famed  for  its  excellence  and  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  one  of  the  AuOTias.  About  twenty  paces  further  east  are 
a  pair  of  openings.  The  first  (V)  to  the  west  has  no  door  and  is  entered 
through  a  round  hole  in  the  east  wall  It  is  7'  x  4'  6"  x  5'  6"  high* 
The  next  (VI)  into  which  the  last  opens  has  an  unfinished  doorway. 
It  measures  8'  9"  x  6'  10''  x  8'  S''  high,  V  and  VI  seem  to  be  the 
beginnings  of  cells.  About  nine  feet  further,  across  a  rock  in  which 
rough  footholds  have  been  cut,  are  four  openings.  The  first  (VH) 
measures  4'  10"  X  5'  x  9'  6"  high  and  seems  to  have  been  meant  for 
a  water  cistern*  The  next  (VlII),  which  is  separated  from  the  last 
by  a  waU  of  rock,  is  i^  3"  x  6'  7"  x  8'  high  at  the  hack  and  3'  at  the 
front.  The  third  (IX)  is  8'  x  6'x  6'  liigh,  and  the  last  (X)  is  6'  6"  x 
6'  x  6'  10'  high.  The  whole  are  plain  without  ornament,  inscription* 
or  statue.  The  site  of  the  caves  is  well  chosen.  It  is  on  one  of  the 
lasses  through  which  in  old  times  traffic  must  have  set  to  and 
om  the  great  seaport  of  CheuL  It  also  had  the  advantage  of 
cellent  water,  and  of,  a  third  requisite  for  a  settlement  of  monkfi, 
a  beautiful  \4ew.  In  front,  to  the  south-east,  are  the  steep  slopea 
of  the  Kdrli  pass  covered  with  teak.  Beyond  the  pass  the  broad 
broken  tops  of  the  K^rli  hills,  with  thickly  wooded  hollows  and 
open  glades,  rise  to  the  flat  thinly  wooded  plateau  of  Sdgargad. 
To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Kdrli  pass,  stretches  low  rice  land 
'  frightened  by  the  Ndgothna  creek,  then  the  flat  uplands  of  Pen, 
nd  in  the  distance  the  Sahyddri  hills.  To  the  south,  across  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Dhonddne  or  AliMg  river,  are  the  broken  crest 
^^f  RasAni,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  level  lines  of  the  Roha  and 
^Kanjira  hills.  To  the  west,  beyond  a  long  stretch  of  rice  land 
^■broken  by  trees  and  ponds,  are  the  broad  winding  mouth  of  the 
H^ibig  river,  the  deep  green  fringe  of  palms  and  casuarinas,  the 
island  rocks  of  KoWba  fort,  and  a  wide  sea  brightened  by  sails. 
What  seems  to  have  prevented  the  Rdmdharan  settlement  from 
'isingto  importance  is  the  badneas  of  the  rock,  a  brittle  laterite 
rosised  by  seams  of  trap.  The  caves  con  be  seen  from  the  we«t 
ntrance  to  the  K^li  pass.  Tliey*are  in  the  black  hollow,  forty  or 
fifty  feet  from  the  hill  top,  in  front  of  which  layers  of  boulders  are 
lalci  like  a  rough  staircase. 
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Ratangad^  or  the  Jewel  Fort,  six  miles  south-eftftt  of  Pati*  b  I 
built  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  1800  feet  high  adjoiaiag  Mirddottgarl 
on  the  easrt  side.  Like  Surga<i,  thb  fort  probably  occupiwl  thol 
whole  ridge  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and  only  about  twenty  f 
broad^but,  as  the  wall  has  disappeared,  the  exactdiin 
be  ascertained  The  hill  is  open  only  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  being  covered  witt  thick  forest  The  fort 
approached  by  a  footpath  from  the  north.  Within  the  fort  are  two  I 
rock -cut  cisterns  witn  good  water,  and  a  gun.  said  to  belong  to  thol 
fort,  is  shown  in  a  neighbouring  field.  The  fort  is  locally  belieTedl 
to  have  been  built  by  one  Bdbur^v  Pishilkar.* 

Revas  Is  a  village,  in  the  salt-rice  lands  in  the  north  of  tli« 
district,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  which  joins 
Amba  or  N^gothna  river  about  a  mile  from  its  entrance  into 
Bombay  harbour.     The    small    creek    of  Revas  can  be  used  onli 
between  half  and  full  tide.     In  other  respects  it  is  easy  of  Bavj| 
tion.     The  creek  provides  a  ready  passage  for  boata  into  the 
sea  in  front  of  Karanja,  and  it  is  only  two  hours'  sail  from  ther 
the  Apollo  Bandar  at  Bombay.     It  is  a  very  convenient  spot  for  the 
export  of  grain.     The  Revas    pier  is  on  the  Amba  creek,  in 
village  of  Davie  Rdnjan  Khdr»  about  two  miles  south  of  the  vill 
of  Revas.    It  was  built  between  1864  and  1869  from  Income-Tic^ 
balances  at  a  cost  of  £11,892  (Rs.  1 J  8,920).     Its  importance  chiefly 
depends  on    the  Sheplierd  steam  ferry  boats,  which  ply  daily  to 
Bombay  touching  at  Revas  on  tlieir  way  to  and  fix>m  Dharamtar. 
It  is  connected  with  Alibdg  by  a  good  made  road  of  alx)ut  fourteen 
miles.     Its  importance  has  of  late  declined  from  the  opening  of 
the  direct  route  through   the  K^rli  pass  between  Dharamtar  and 
Alibigi  and  from  the  daily  steam  commimication  between  Alib4g  azulj 
Bombay  during  the  fair  months.     Tlie  pier  is  now  (1883)  much  out 
of   repair  and  is  likely  to  be  abandoned.     The  sea-tra*le  returngj 
for  the  three  year^  entJing  1881-82,  show  average  exports   worth! 
£5297  and  imports  worth  £3177,     Exports    varied  fi*om  £412    inj 
1881-82  to  £10,028  in  1879-80,  and  imports  from  £1104  m  1S<7R.7^^ 
to  £4366  in  1880-81. 

The  population  of  Revas  amounted  in  1881  to  919  against  uC 
1850.  It  conslst'i  chiefly  of  fishermen  who  live  in  low  dirty  ' 
The  cultivators'  houses  are  better  built,  cleaner,  and  better  pla 
In  1881  there  were  149  houses  against  147  in  1850.  As  in  other! 
salt-rice  lands  there  is  a  gr^at  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  a  want  whicti] 
is  much  felt  by  travellers, 

l^ghp.,  the  chief  town  of  the  Roha  sub-division,  with,  in  1881,  j 
popuJauon  of  4894  and  a  municipal  revenue  of  £152  (Rs.  1520), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kundalika  or  Roha^river  twenty* four  mil 
from  its  mouth.     It  has  a  stone  wharf  or  causeway,  which  at  spring- 
tides can  be  used  by  boats  of  fifteen  tons(60  khundis),  and  at  ordiii^n 
high-tides  by  boats  of  five  tons  (20  khayidis).  Except  in  the  rains^^| 
creek  at  the  causeway  is  dry  for  about  twelve  hours  in  the  day»  and ' 
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VBSifiels  can  reach  the  pier  only  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
each  tide.  About  a  mile  below  Roha  the  creek  is  crossed  by  several 
ridges  of  rock,  through  one  of  which  there  is  only  one  narrow  channel 
at  which  the  Revdanda  ferry  boat^  if  kept  back  by  light  or  head 
winds,  has  often  to  stop  and  set  its  passengers  on  shore.  For  five 
miles  more  the  water  is  shallow  with  numerous  sandbanks.  The 
lowest  serious  shoal  is  at  abend  in  the  river  called  gophan  or  the  sling. 
>  For  the  remaining  fourteen  miles  to  Revdanda  navigation  is  easy 
1  with  water  enough  at  all  tides  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  (200  khmidis). 
Boha  is  a  great  rice  market,  large  supplies  being  collected  from 
the  neighbouring  coxmtry  and  sent  in  boats  to  Bombay,  A  small 
quantity  also  goes  to  the  ports  of  the  Ratn^giri  coast 

I  Besides  the  sub-divisional  offices,  tliere  id  a  aea^customs  office,  a 
bMmacular  school,  a  post  office,  and  a  reading-room.  The  municipality, 
^^lich  was  started  in  1865,  had  in  1^80-81  an  income  of  £152 
■{Ra  1520)  and  an  expenditure  of  £129  (Rs.  1290). 

Sa'gargad,  or  the  Sea  Ports  in  Alibilg,  nineteen  miles  south 
of  Bombiy,  six   east  oTATTbdg,  and  six   west  of  the   Dharamtar 
landing-place,  is  a  fortified  hill  and  health  reaort  1357  feet  above 
I    the  sea. 

The  spur  on  which  Sdgarrad  fort  is  built  holds  a  somewhat  central 
position  in  the  range  of  hills  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Alibdg 
sub-division.  On  the  east,  south,  and  north  it  rises  steeply  from  the 
forests  and  rice  lands  below.  To  the  north-west  and  west,  beyond  a 
narrow  neck,  it  stretches  a  bare  waving  hill  top  about  two  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.  Its  height  and  its  nearness  to 
the  sea  make  it  pleasantly  cool  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot 
weather.  There  are  two  main  roads  to  Sdgargad  fort,  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  two  hill-tracts,  one  from  the  south-west  up 
the  Andarjod  ravine  to  the  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spur  to 
the  rest  of  the  range,  and  the  other  from  the  village  of  Vadavli  in  the 
south-east  to  a  sallyport  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fort.  From  the 
east  the  roa*!  from  Dharamtar  and  Poyniid passes  through  the  villages 
of  Ambepur  and  Vdgholi,  across  the  slopes  of  outlying  spurs,  up  the 
steep,  wild,  and  woody  Gangir  raWne,  joining  the  Alibdg  or  west 
approach,  on  the  crest  of  the  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spur  with 
the  western  parts  of  theSdgargad  range.  From  Alibag  the  way  to  the 
Sdgargad  hills  lies  north-east  along  the  Dharamtar  high  road  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  Khanddla  village.  From  Khanddla  a  fair  cart 
or  pony-cart  tract  runs  south-east  up  the  valley  of  the  Dhonddne  or 
Alibag  river.  About  two  miles  from  Khand^la  the  valley  passea 
within  forest  limits,  the  whole  breadth  between  the  hills  being 
covered  by  a  sprinkling  of  yoimg  trees  chiefly  teak.  The  hills  on 
both  sides  are  well  wooded.  To  the  south  the  Nigdi  slopes  are  thick 
with  teak,  and,  on  the  north,  the  southern  face  of  the  Poll  hills  is 
also  well  clothed  with  timber.  The  valley  ends  eastward  in  a 
horse-shoe  curve.  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  to  the  right  of  the  spur 
up  which  the  Sdgargad  path  climbs^  is  a  sheer  cliff,  several  hundred 

'  Pftrtly  from  an  Account  by  Mr.  F,  B.  O'Shea,  Superintendent  of  Vm%  Offiotik. 
uivmont  in  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  &tb  Juitt«iy  1882. 
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feet  high,  over  which  in  the  rainy  season  tlie  Dbonditie  dailiett  in 
lofty  but  aleuder  fall  of  more  than  300  feat     The  path  wincU  iip  al 
fairly  easy  ascent,  about  900  feet  in  half  a  mile,  to  the  brow  of  the^ 
Hpur  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  a  t<?tnple  of  Mahiwlev. 
From  the  temple  tlie  path  continues^  with  a  ci        *     ible  upward  | 
elope,  through  mango    groves   and    rich   teak  for 

another  halt  mile.  The  hill  top  then  powa  bare,  «au?ept 
scattered  tree***  and  patches  of  brushwood,  the  slope  being  «till 
the  whole  upward.  After  about  another  half  mile,  the  path  tiip»  into! 
a  dell  with  a  spring  and  the  remains  of  an  old  mango  grova  When! 
the  path  crests  the  east  slt^pe  of  this  dell,  Sagargad  fort  lie-s  oppositcJ 
on  its  nearly  isolate*!  spur  about  1200  feet  high  and  alx>ut  OOOJ 
yardg  long  by  100  to  SOU  yards  broad.  Between  lies  the  deep  richljrj 
wooded  ravine  of  Andarjod,  Across  the  ravine  from  the  topmo 
fringe  of  trees,  rise  the  sheer  cliti's  which  form  the  west  and  soul 
faces  of  Sagargad  fort.  Towards  the  north-west  the  cliifs  change  ( 
steep  earthen  slopes  which  are  protected  by  a  double  line  of 
batUemented  walls.  Within  the  inner  walls  rises  the  rounded  hUli 
top»  with  some  trees  in  the  north,  a  house  in  the  centre,  ti 
citadel  further  to  the  south,  and  at  the  end  of  the  spur  a  bl i- 
and,  in  front,  separated  bv  a  narrow  chasm,  a  high  isolated  rockj 
ending  in  the  sharp-cut  pinnacle  known  as  the  Monkey  s  S*  at 
VancMT  Tok 

About  fifty  yard^  to  the  left  of  the  point  in  the  mad  wtddi 
commands  this  \new  of  Sdgargad  fort,  is  the  Sati  s  plot  or  mdli 
where,  scattered  over  the  hillside,  are  nine  square  or  round  toppc*^ 
pillar-shaped  tombs,  some  of  them  in  the  centime  of  rough  masonr 
plinths.     Some  are  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  feet,  or  have  a  niche 
in  the  east  face  with  two  small  rude  figures,  the  sati  and  her  lord  in 
heaveiL     Beyond  the  Sati  tombs,  the  path  sweeps  to  the  north. 
round  the  he^d  of  the  Andarjod  ravine,  with  a  wide  vnew  t      ' 
over  beautiful  woods,  across  a  rich  rice  plain   to   the 
range,  the  windings  of  Roha  creek,  and  the  level  lines  of  the  Rohi 
and  Janjira  hiUs. 

On  the  left  of  the  very  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spti 
to  the  main  Sagargad  range,  is  the  richly  wooded  Odngii 
ravine,  and,  beyond  it,  the  Dharamtar  rice  fields  and  sail 
swamps,  the  Ndgothna  creek,  Karanja  island,  the  long  levc 
backs  of  Hitherto  and  Prabal  to  the  norUi-east,  and  tl) 
distant  SahyMri  hills.  From  the  crest  of  this  narrow 
the  path  winds  east  and  then  south-east  up  a  ate-  i 
main  gate.  The  gateway  faces  the  north  and  is  pi 
strong  side  towers,  and  a  line  of  embattled  loopholed  walls  wluc 
stretch  east  along  the  north  crest  of  the  scarp.  Tlie  last  part  of  tb^ 
approach  is  up  a  steepish  incline,  the  few  yards  in  front  of  th^ 
gateway  being  paved.  The  masonry  of  the  gate  is  of  blocks 
partly  dressed  stone,  from  2  J  to  44  feet  long  and  broatl,  some  of  i 
of  rough  red  laterite,  others  of  smooth  black  trap,  laid 
without  mortar.  Inside  the  gatse  the  paved  path  turns  soutKi 
about  twenty  yards.and  then  south  up  a  paved  slope  of  twenty  ya 
more.    On  the  right  is  a  modern  platiorm  for  tents.    B. Innd  the  f 
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Jatform,  the  line  of  the  outer  wall  nin8  south,  some  200  or  300  yards, 

the  north  end  of  the  western  cliff.  It  then  passes  north-east,  and, 
strengthened  by  two  towers,  runs  north  along  the  upper  brow  of  the 
hill,  till  it  meets  the  wall  that  crowns  the  scarp  to  the  east  of  the 
entrance  gate.  The  distance  along  the  path,  from  the  outer  to  the 
er  wall,  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  Except  the 
lent  to  the  inner  gateway,  this  is  across  a  flat  grass  plot  where 
elephants  and  horses  used  io  be  kept.  Inside  oi  the  inner  gate, 
leaving  the  bungalow  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  the  path 
masses  about  230  yards  to  the  south-east,  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel  or 
mmandant*s  quarters.  Except  on  the  jvcst,  where  the  wall  ha** 
sen  removed,  the  citadel  is  surronnded  by  a  slight  rough  masonry 
all  about  twelve  feet  high  strengthened  by  five  towers.  It  encloses 
space  about  240  feet  from  north  to  south  and  120  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  west  of  the  enclosure  is  a  one-storied  house  with  some  garden 
plants  and  casuarina  trees.  Beyond  the  citadel  the  south  point  of 
the  hill  stretches  with  a  downward  slope.  On  the  left  is  a  small 
round  pond»  and,  in  front,  near  the  point,  are  a  little  shrine  with  a 
mp-pillar,  and  a  small  })uilding  said  to  be  an  old  powder  magazine. 

From  the  south*  tower  of  the  citadel  the  chief  view  is  the  sea  to 
e  north-west,  west,  and  south-west.  To  the  south  is  a  rice  plain, 
and,  beyond  the  plaiu^  rise  the  bare  Cheul  hills,  cro^^^ied  with 
Dattdtraya*8  shrine.  To  the  right  are  the  palm  groves  of  Revdanda, 
and  the  great  square  tower  of  St  Barbara's,  the  fortified  church  of 
the  Franciscans.  To  the  left  the  broad  Roha  river  winds  far  inland, 
and  behind  the  river  rise  the  level  lines  of  the  Roha  and  Janjira  hills. 
Further  to  the  east,  close  at  hand,  wild  woody  slopes  and  spurs 
h  to  the  great  Belosi  and  Mahdn  forests.  To  the  east  lie  the 
_  ithna  creek,  the  long  oven  back  of  Mirddongar  near  Pen,  and 
e  distant  line  of  the  Sahyddris.  To  the  north-east,  across  the  broad 
outh  of  the  Ndgothna  river»  are  the  sharp  peaks  of  Karanja,  the 
salt  swamps  of  north  Pen,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  long  level  tops 
of  Mdtherdn  and  Prabat  To  the  north  stretches  the  Bombay 
harbour,  the  Prongs  light-house  and  Coldba  b&  far  as  and  including 
the  Colaba  church,  Tlie  rest  of  Bombay  island  is  hid  by  the  wooded 
crest  of  Kankeshvar. 

The  chief  buildings  on  the  hill  are  two  European  bungalows,  one 
the  centre  of  the  hill-top,  the  other  further  south  in  the  old 
itadel.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  hill  are  the  sites  of  two  other 
IdingSj  one  knowTi  as  General  Fuller's  bungalow,  the  other  onee 
owned  by  Mr,  Lestock  Eeid  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  To  the 
east  is  a  small  ruined  chamber,  thirty-six  feet  long  by  eighteen  broad, 
believed  to  have  been  used  as  a  prison,  and,  near  the  chamber,  a 
watch  tower.  There  are  also  four  Hindu  shrines  and  one  Musalmin 
tomb.  Of  the  four  Hindu  shrines,  tw*o  of  Ganpati  and  Mmijaba  are 
on  the  west,  and  two  of  Kherjdbdi.and  VeUU  or  Yetil  are  on  the 
south-west 

Ganpati  s  shrine  is  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  has  a  stone  imaee 

Ganpati  two  feet  high,  an  image  of  Shiv,  and  a  broken  Nandi, 

unjdba's  shrine  is  fourteen  feet  by  twelve.     The  object  of  worship 

a  large  round  stone  ^itb  a  fissure  in  the  middle.    The  Momlmdn 
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tomb,  to  the  north  of  the  upper  bungalow,,  b  seventeen  feet  long  by 
fifteen  broad.  It  contains  tnree  small  whitewashed  gnavea  said  to 
belong  to  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  son.  There  arr-  r»thf  r  tnn/ 
atones  outside* 

About  twenty  yards  to  the  souOi  of  the  liili-top  buugi 
tmder  a  large  mitidruk  tree,  ia  a  modern  rudely ;<^rved  ima 
Mahiahjisur  or  the  Butfalo-slayer  (2^  6  x  1'  V)  with  one  hea 
four  hand^*  The  upper  right  hand  holds  a  diigger  and  the 
right  hand  a  innhul  or  trident ;  the  upper  left  hand  holds  a  cpj^ 
and  the  lower  left  holds,  by  the  tongue,  a  rudely  cut  pig-iik6 
buffalo.  Her  right  foot  rests  on  the  buffalo's  hack,  Im?ide  of  tlid 
inner  gateway,  on  a  small  mound  to  the  east  of  the  roaf],  is 
upright  block  of  laterite  which  aeenis  to  have  been  set  there  as  th 
head  stone  of  a  grave.  About  two  feet  from  the  top  the  face  of  the 
stone  has  been  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches.  Th6, 
surface  ia  rough  and  decayed,  and  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  carve 
figures.  Except  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  of  October,  when 
it  is  generally  visited  by  some  of  tlie  district  officers,  a  servan^; 
charge  of  the  houses  is  usually  the  only  inmate  of  the  fort.  ~ 
water  supply  is  from  three  cisterns,  two  rock -cut  and  one  built 
two  rock -cut  cisterns  are  below  the  east  sallj^iort,  the  lower  double 
mouthed  and  holding  water  said  to  be  good  though  it  is  seldon 
di'Unk,  the  upper  smaller  and  filled  with  eaith  and  stones. 
residents'  di'inking  and  bathing  water  is  taken  from  a  built  masonr 
cistern,  measuring  six  feet  by  seven,  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort 
within  the  walls  and  about  150  feet  below  the  hill-top  burt 
Cattle  are  watei-ed  at  a  pond  which  collects  the  rain  water  f  r 
southern  slopes  of  the  citadel.  The  only  big  game  generally  founri 
on  the  S%argad  slopes  are  panthers,  wild  pig,  and  hog-d>  ^ir  r-i 
bhekri.     A  tiger  occasionally  comes  from  the  Mahdn  forests. 

S^argad  was  perhaps  never  a  place  of  consequence  ex 

the  A'ngrijU.     It  is  mentioned  in  1 7 1 3  as  one  of  sixteen  fori  ^   _^ 

that  were  given  to  Kdnhoji  Angria  by  PesWa  S^A}^  Vishvandth,'^ 
and,  in  1740,  Sambhdji  Aiigria  is  said  to  have  taken  S%argad  frouij 
his  half-brother  Mdnaji^     Frisoners,  sentenced  to  death,  are  said 
have  been  hurled  down  the  precipice  from  Monkey  Point 

From  the  fort  there  are  pleasant  %valks  towards  the  south-west  and  J 
towards  the  north-west.  But  the  only  walk  of  special  interest  is  to] 
go  down,  by  the  AlibAg  road,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  ofJ 
the  foot  of  the  west  spur  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  ,turn  to  the  leftj 
along  a  scmmbling  path  to  the  hollow  behind  the  waterfall  Hereg  1 
with  the  brow  of  the  great  cliff  stretching  several  hundred  feet  in  I 
front,  the  back  wall  of  rock  is  in  places  cut  into  the  be;j  ^  of  j 

caves.  Nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  curv^e  a  gr*  ;  f  i  -  l  nal  J 
cavern  runs  into  the  hill.  At  the  mouth,  where  it  is  about] 
fifty-six  feet  broad,  the  sides  are  roughly  hewn  into  the  form  of  j 
pUlars,  and  the  roof  in  places  has  been  smoothed  by  the  chisel! 
The  cavern  ia  of  very  irregular  shape,  with  long  hollows  running  into 
the  sides  of  the  hill.     The  floor  is  rough  with  rocks  and  great 


1  Gr«at  Duff,  10S. 
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^Btter-worn  boulders,  which,  and  the  arched  water-worn  roof,  look 
Hb  if  the  cavern  had  been  forraed  before  the  river  had  worn  away 
I   the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill.     The  length  of  the  cavern  is  roughly 
I   about  110  feet,  the  breadth  near  the  back  about  tliirty-six  feet,  and 
-the  hoiglit  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet     It  is  said  to  be  a  haunt  of  wild 
beasts  and  many  bones  are  strewn  about.     The  mouth  of  the  cave 
has  a  beautiful  view  to  the  north-west,  from  under  the  great  over- 
hanging clitf,  out  over  the  rocky  thickly  wooded  bill  sides,  across  the 
rice  fields  and  palm  groves  to  Underi  and  Khiinderi  islands  and  the 
I    broad  sea.     The  cave  is  the  shrine  of  a  much-dreaded  spirit  known 
as  Saptdsri  Devi.     Her  home  is  in  some  stones  marked  with  red  near 
the  back  of  the  cave.     She  has  a  fair  on  the  full-moon  of  OhaUra 
(April -May),  when  people,  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
bring  her  cocoannts.     Those  who  have  no  children ^  or  whose  children 
*   are  sick,  vow,  if  the  goddess  answers  their  prayers,  to  give  her  a  goat, 
ck,  or  a  cocoanut^  and  a  necklace  and  bracelets.     The  worship  of 
as  Devi  in  this  great  natural  cavern  suggests,  what  the  worship  of 
:viraat  K4i*li,of  a  local  goddess  in  a  niche  at  Bedsa,  and  the  mention 
local  deities  in  Buddhist  books  support^  tliat  the  Buddhists  took 
[vantage  of  old  local  spirit  worship  to  make  their  religion  popular* 
Lch  is  me  history  of  the  hiUj<  of  many  a  Christian  church  in  Europe 
and  in  Thdna,  and  so,  in  turn,  many  Musalman  saints  are  popular, 
chietly  because  their  tombs  stand  on  the  sites  of  old  Buddhist  mounds 
and  places  of  worship.^     Beyond   the  great  cavern   are  several 
beginnings  of  cuttings  and  many  chisel  marks.    About  3U0  yards 
to  the  west,  across  a  streitm  bed,  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  rock,  is  an 
overhanging  cliff',  apparently  a  rock  slip,  which  has  dropped  as  clean 
as  if  it  nad  been  he\ni.     The  overhanging  rock  is  not  unlike  a 
lintel  and  has  given  to  the  place  the  name  of  Devicha  Darvaza  or  the 
Goddess*  Qate.     Long  ago,  they  say,  this  door  used  to  stand  open, 
and  inside  were  some  of  the  Fandavs*  tools  and  cooking  vessels. 
But  a  thief  stole  some  of  the  tools  and  the  door  closed  on  what  was 
left.     Retimiing  a  few  yards,  a  steep  but  not  a  difficult  climb  leada 
up  the  boulders  of  the  'stream  bed  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  few 
^mndred  yards  to  the  south-west  of  Mahddev's  temple  at  the  top  of 
^Be  regular  path. 

^  Sa'nkshi  Port,^  alao  known  as  Badr-ud-dln,  or  Dargha'cha 

EUla  from  a  tomb  or  dargha  of  the  saint  Badr-ud-din  at  its  foot, 
lies  within  the  lioiits  of  NidivU  village  about  five  miles  north-east 
of  Pen.« 
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^  Ekvira^  or  the  One  Heroine^  the  Kirli  goddew,  is  held  in  very  gretit  suictity  aU 
over  the  Kotikan,  The  n^me  i»  ejcpluned  to  mean  the  mother  of  the  one  hero,  th&t  is, 
of  Piu^hunLm.  It  seems  more  prolmhle  thi\t  the  word  is  r  corruption  of  the  Dravidi^n 
Akka  Aut?et;ar  or  venerable  mother,  Thti  wor&hjp  of  Ekvira  i&  atili  mixed  with  the 
Biiddhiain  of  the  gre»t  eave»  the  ceremony  01^  w&Lking  round  the  goddem  being 
|}eTformed  by  w&lking  round  the  Ddghoba  inetead  of  ronnd  her  tempJe.  There  b  &bo 
in  the  Bedsa  Vilidr  cave  &  ^Ideas  carved  in  the  wall,  which  eeema  of  the  «ame  age  Ai 
the  cavot  and  IB  still  worshipped  aa  the  deity  of  the  place. 

*  Tbe  name  Sinkahi  ib  Baid  to  have  been  derived  irom  a  chief  named  SAnk  who  ie 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the  lord  of  the  fort,     See  below  p.  384^  886. 

f  The  deflcription  ii  by  Mr.  H,  Ke]medy»  and  the  Mvhieological  notea  by  Mr.  W. 
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Slsjusai  Fort, 

Ikmipiknk 


From  the  tomb  or  dargha  the  way  to  the  fort  runs  for 
300  yards  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill     It  thcu  ixiruH  at 
the  right  or  south  when  tlie  ascent  begins  tlirough   what  mt 
the  site  of  an  old  town.     From  here  to  the  bottom   of  the 
ia  a  steady  climb  of  alx^ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  loose  Rtone 
boulders.     At  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  a  little  to  the  left     r  ' 
about  240  feet  above  tlie  tomb,  comes  the  first  of  ei 
is  an  irregularly  shaped  excavation  under  the  o^ 
about  25'  long  by  10'  broad  at  the  mouth  and  wi  i  .,.-:^ 
Facing  this  cistern  is  the  tomb  of  a  Musalmaln  saint  named  Ofcj 
Forty    feet    above    the    first    cistern    and   to    the   right   ot 
way   up,  which  hero  becomes  very  steep  and  difficult,  i-*  anotb^j 
cistern  called  datri  (12' x  5'  and  6'  deep).     On  tlie  sam- 
fuHher  to  the  right  or  north  of  the  second  cistern,  is  a  i  t<s 

called  pdiri,  very  diflScult  of  access.     It  is  about  40'  square,  full 
water,  and  with  two  pillars  supporting  the  root     Higher  un,  aV 
twenty  feet  above  these  cisterns,  is,  to  the  right,  a  fourtn 
irregular  cistern   dry  and  about  twelve  feet  deep.       Above: 
cistern  la  a  niche  cut  in  the  wall  with  an  image  locally  worshf 
SB  Vajr^i  or  Jagmita,  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Rii  ■ 
founder  of  the  fort,  who  is  said  to  hav^e  killed  her- 
spot  when  her  father  was  engaged  in  a  battle  with  the  chief  * 
Kamdla  fort,  eight  miles  to  the  north.     From  this  point  the  top  « 
the  fort,  which  is  about  a  hundix^d  feet  higher,  is  reached  by  8t«*ei 
rough  steps  or  niches  cut  in  the  rock.     Above,  twenty  feet  highe 
than  the  Jagmata  cistern,  and  on  the  right  side  going  up,  is 
fifth  cistern  called  after  Gajishah.     On  the  same  level  and  a  littl 
further  to  the  north,  are  two  more  large  cisterns  opening  into  end 
another.     Like  the  Gdjishah  cistern   their   roof   is   supported 
square   pillars.     The    mast    northerly  of  these  two  is   the  m 
important  cistern  in  the  fort.     It  is  called  Govani    because  of 
partition  wall  that  divides  the  cistern  into  two  parts  and  showj 
a  little  above  the  water.     It  has  a  doorway  about  2'  6"  square 
with  on  each  jamb  a  rat n pant  chimoera  or  grasdn.     The  chii 
have  been  deliberately  smashed.     Above  the  door  is  the  lintel 
a  scroll  of  foliage,     Mr*  Sinclair  believes  that  this  excavation 
nothing  more  than  a  water  cistern.     Had  it  had   any   reli^ 
character  there  would  probably  have  been  the  figure  of  a  go<l  on  Ih^ 
lintel.     Besides^  the  whole  form  of  the  cave  is  suited  for  holdiiii 
water  and  for  no  other  use,^     To  the  cast  of  these  cisterns  la 
eighth  excavation,  very  ^lifiicult  to  get  at. 

Passing  round  to  the  north   face  of  the  fort,   about  eighty 
below   its  crest,   after  leaving  the  Govani  cistern,   is  a  rock-Ctt| 
granary   (about  10'x5'x5'  deep).      Further  on,  going  roTi 
north  and  north-west  front  of  the  fort,  is  another  small  ^j 
and,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  second  granary,  on  the  south-west  face  hi 
the  fort,  is  a  large  cistern  (about  45'  x  35'  x  3'  deep),  with  two  »qi] 


'  The  triple  nicbe  in  the  rock  over  th6  fourth  ciBtem  looka  much  lik«i  ft  iiunta 
£[TX)up  of  religious  oaves,  mod  aeeniB  to  be  inteoded  for  use  iu  a  tthnne,     A  via 
but  fefl«  oomplicated  ntul  more  noceBaible,  aicho  close  by  is  so  U96d  %t  prea«gik 
W,  P.  Sinclmir,  C.S. 
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iara  in  fmnt  and  two  pilasters  behind.     In  front  of  the  cistern  is 

itting  or  sluice. 

Returning  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  fort  by  a  rugged,  almost 

inaccessible,  pathway,  the  first  objects  of  interest  are   two  more 

'anaries.  one  in  the  north-west  the  other  in  the  west  face  of  the 

In  the  south  side  of  the  fort  are  two  more  granaries  which 

ire  evidently  roofed  in.    About  fifty  feet  below  this  point  is  an 

erground  passage  which  is  visible  only  on  working  round  to  the 

ow  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort  which  connects  the  fort 

with  the  rest  of  the  range  of  hills.     This  hidden  passage  is  called  the 

Secret  Granary  or  Ch^r  Tdk     It  is  said  to  be  very  large  and  it  can 

be  reached  only  from  l^elow.* 

On  the  narrow  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort  are  four  rock-cut 
ries  about  five  feet  deep^  with  small  drains  all  round  to  let  the 
-er  offi  On  the  extreme  summit  of  the  fort  l^  a  level  space  about 
'  X  50',  with,  at  its  north-west  point,  the  remains  of  a  building 
_  to  have  been  used  by  Rdja  S^Jik,  the  chief  of  the  fort*  It  is  more 
]^bable  that  the  building  was  a  temple  or  guard-room.^  From 
i  remains  the  building  appears  to  have  been  about  25'  6"  x  23' 
to  have  had  at  its  south-east  end  a  veranda  about  14'  broad 
building  has  a  fine  view.  To  the  north-east  KDlnikgad  fort 
ds  out  across  the  valley,  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line.  To 
north,  over  Apte,  about  eight  miles  off  and  across  a  range  of 
,  appe^'s  Kamdla  fort,  and,  a  little  l>eyoud  to  the  right,  over 
the  right  shoulder  of  Mduikgad  fort  is  the  peak  of  Tdvli  with  a 
t  view  of  the  Navra-Navri  or  Wedding  Party  hilL  Further 
the  right,  to  the  north-east,  is  a  good  \'iew  of  the  tops  of 
heran  and  Prabal  with  the  saddle-back  in  the  foreground, 
slow-flowing  Bagsai  river,  winding  through  the  valley  at  the 
t  of  the  hill,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  the  distant  west  and 
north-west  complete  the  view. 

Badr-ud-din  s  tomb  is  in  no  way  remarkable  except  that  it  is 
built  on  the  plinth  of  an  old  Hemddpanti  temple.  There  are  a 
numlj^  of  stones  beaiing  mouldings  of  Hindu  design,  and  some  of 
the  mouldings  are  of  the  rare  and  archaic  bead  and  reel  pattern. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  tomb  say  that  some  of  the  stones  were 
brought  from  the  Jama  mosque  some  way  beyond  the  tomb,  which 
would  seem  to  show  tliat  the  Jdma  mosque  itself  was  partly  built 
out  of  an  old  Hindu  temple,**  Badr-ud-din  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Mecca  with  some  followers  about  750  years  ago,  and  to  have  fought 
a  battle  with  Rdja  Sduk,  the  chief  of  this  fori  Sdnk  was 
beaten  in  the  battle  and  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  saint 
A  little  to  the  east  of  Badr-ud-din*s  tomb  are  a  few  Musalmto 
houses.    The  tomb  enjoys  a  grant  of  about  forty  acres  of  arable 

» A  local  storj'  atatea  that  ihii  c»ro  waa  «ocupied  by  a  thief  and  hi»  famUy  and 

C4>iitaiiied  all  hig  hoarded  treaauw.    One  dAy^  aa  the  thief  waa  throwing  some  water 

out  of  a  golden  bauin  from  tho  mouth  of  tlie  oave,  the  tun  flaalipd  upon  the  goldan 

iVgawl^  and  the  flaah  waa  aeen  at  Srtgarga^  about  twenty  miles  to  the  wmth-weat. 

"^  SAgargad  chief  sent  men  after  the  thief  who  was  arretted  and  taken  to  S&gamd. 

""r,  Sinclair  thiitka  that  thia  ta  tho  foundatioa  of  a  ainaU  Hemidpanti  builouig. 

^_  I  are  many  Hemidpanti  itonea  on  the  way  up  aad  about  the  village. 

rBCr.W.  P.  Sinclair,  ds. 
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land  near  the  tomb  itself,  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  about  £3  10* 

(Rs.  :t5).  This,  grant  is  said  to  have  beeu  nia^Je  ^ 
Au^^riiii.  A  second  grant  to  the  tomb  h  of  the  Nnll 
as  it  is  sometimes  c^ed  Tora,  about  three  miles  soii 
and  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  tomb.  The  -  ^j 
acres  of  rice  land  and  300  acres  of  forest  and  upland  ^  1  i 
emd  to  have  been  made  by  a  Musalmdn  chief  and  ia 
the  mujdvar  or  beadle  of  the  tomb,  the  present  mv; 
Mohidin  Ali  son  of  Isab  Ali,  ITie  rnitjdvar  lives  at  the 
bis  duty  is  to  feed  all  Musahniu  and  Hindu  ascetics  \n  r 
him  for  alms,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  fair  or  uras  in  mex 
of  the  saint  which  is  held  at  the  tomb  on  the  full-moon  of 
(December- January)  and  lasts  for  eight  days.  He  has  to  distribut 
goats,  fowls,  or  grain,  or  to  give  an  etjuivalent  in  money.  It  i 
estimated  that  the  fair  is  attended  by  5000  to  10.000  pilgnms, 
that  the  mujdvar  has  to  spend  about  £70  (Us,  700)  in  enter 
them.  The  Hab«hi  of  Janjira  semis  a  deputation  every  year 
presents  a  few  rupees  and  a  curtain  to  he  put  over  the  saint's  to 
The  British  Government  give  £4  2b.  (Rb.  41)  for  maintenance, 
a  curtain  coating  12^*  (Rs.  6).  This  curtain  is  hung  canopy 4iki 
over  the  tomb  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  becomes  the  property  a^ 
the  mitjdvar.  He  is  not  allowed  to  sell  the  curtains,  and  either 
keeps  them  or  gives  them  to  Musalmdn  beggars. 

About  150  yards  east  of  Badr^ud-din's  tomb  and  beyond 
Musalm^n  houses  is  a  domed  tomb,  built  by  a  merchant  from  thi 
Janjira  territory*  It  is  about  24'  square,  of  dressed  stone,  and 
some  fine  tracery  and  carWng  round  the  doors.  Tliere  is  a  sma 
Muaahnan  inscription  over  the  southern  dour  way.  It  is  or 
iiiside*  with  sides  of  about  5'  6"  and  a  total  measurement  < . 
13'  6"  each  way.  In  front  of  the  tomb,  to  the  oorth-ea^t,  is  an  old 
pond  nearly  dry.  About  twenty  paces  east  of  the  tomb  are  th^ 
faint  traces  of  a  Jdma  mosque*  About  300  yards  further  east 
the  tomb  is  another  old  pond,  and  still  further  east  a  third  old  pond 
About  300  yards  from  the  ponds  there  are  two  springs  of  water. 

The  ruins  strewn  about  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a  toi? 
of  some  size  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  town  appears  to  ha^  ^ 
stretched  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  ot  the  fort  alonj 
the  east  face  of  the  ran^e  of  hills  and  ending  in  the  fort.  Th^ 
ruina  are  overgrown  wth  hrushwood  and  dense  forest  trees,  chiefll 
mangoes,  some  of  which  are  very  fine* 

About  half  a  mde  to  the  west  of  the  fort  is  a  K^thkari  ha 
on  the  Pradhan  Mahdl,  which  is  a  plateau  where  the  battle  betwee 
Sank  and  the  chief  of  Karndia  is  said  to  have  been  fought.     Aboui 
1000  graves  are  dotted  about  between  the  hamlet  and  the  front     _ 
the  fort,  and  beyond  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort, 
and  to  the  north  and  north-ea^t  of  the  village  of  Hamr^pur  ar©_ 
about  1000  or  1500  more  graves.     Whether  the.se  are  the  gravea  < 
m^n  who  fell  in  battle,  or  whether  they  are  merely  village  buiia 
grounds  cannot  be  known.     They  are  locally  believed  to  b^    ' 
gCBves  of  Musalm4.ns  and    Hindus   who  fell  in    battle  ;  but    Ml 
Sinclair  inclines  to  believe  they  are  village  cemeteries. 
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From  the  position  of  Stakshi  and  the  remains  below  and  in  the 
fort,  Mr,  Sinclair  thinks  that  the  hill  of  S^nkahi  was  occupied  a-s  a 

Sfni-tress  by  the  Hindus  before  the  Musalmin  invasion  and  that 
re  was,  below  it,  a  stone  temple  of  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
B  fort  8eem8  to  have  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Musalmans, 
the  sculpture  of  the  cistern  door  to  have  been  defaced,  the  tempi© 
pulled  down,  and  a  mosque  and  tomb  built  with  its  stone.     The 
lort  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  some  force  by  the  Musalmans. 
^Bie  small   tomb  of  an  unknown  Muealmdn,  which  is  the  most 
^pfciceable    Musalmin  building  now  standing,  appears   to  belong 
^  the  local  Alimadnagar  style.     The  position  oi    Sdnkshi  must 
always  have  made  it  a  useful  little  post,  but  as  it  is  very  small 
and  could  be  commanded  at  short  range,  it  could  never  have  stood  a 
serious  siege  by  a  force  with  artillery*^ 

In  1540  Stinkshi  fort  was  taken  from  a  Gujardt  gamson  by  a  body 
of  Ahmadnagar  troop.s.  The  OujarM  commanders  came  to  Bassein 
and  asked  the  Portuguese  to  help  them  in  gaining  it  back.  The 
Portiiguese  sent  300  Europeans  and  a  party  or  native  troops,  and  on 
their  approach  the  Alimadnagar  garrison  abandoned  the  place.  The 
foiii  was  restored  to  Gujardt  ana  a  Portuguese  garrison  was  left  in 
it.  Shortly  after,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  an  Ahmadnagar  force 
of  about  5U00  men,  the  Gujardt  commander  retired  to  Bassein  and 
made  over  the  fort  to  the  Portuguese.  De  Menezes,  the  Captain 
of  Bassein,  sent  some  additional  troops  for  its  defence.  But  the 
Ahmadnagar  force  was  strengthened  by  6000  men  j  including  1000 
musketeers  and  800  well  equipped  horse.  This  great  force  made 
two  assaults  on  S^kshi  Menezes  came  to  relieve  the  fort  with 
160  Europeans  and  about  2000  native  troops.  After  a  sharp 
encounter,  in  which  the  Portuguese  wei*e  nearly  defeated,  the 
Alimadnagar  troops,  according  to  Portuguese  historians^  fled  leaving 
the  ground  strewn  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Portuguese 
loet  twenty  men  and  the  Ahmadnagar  troops  500.  During  the 
action  a  Portuguese  soldier  of  huge  strength,  named  Trancoso,  caught 
a  Musalmdn,  and,  wrapping  him  in  a  large  veil,  carried  him  on  liis 
y^t  arm  as  though  he  had  been  a  buckler,  and  continued  to  use 
^Kb  strange  shield  to  the  end  of  the  battle.*  Afterwards  the 
^Portuguese  Viceroy,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Ahmadnagar  king 
Burhdn  Niziim  Shah,  handed  him  the  fort  with  Kam^la  in  Thtoa 
for  £1750  (5000  ^old  pardms),^  About  1800.  according  to  Mar^thi 
records,  the  Sdukshi  (Sangavi)  sub"di\d8ion  yielded  a  revenue  of 
£2683  (Rs.  26,830).*  In  December  1827  Sdnkshi  was  the  scene  of 
an  action  between  a  detachment  of  the  4th  Rifles  and  a  band  of 
R^moshi  dacoita,  in  which  three  men  of  the  Fourth  were  killed.* 
Sdnkshi  continued  to  give  its  name  to  a  snb-division  of  1 98  villagei 
till  in  1866  the  head-quarters  were  moved  to  Pen.* 
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^  B^nluhi,  like  Talc  fort  in  MdogAon  sad  Gfttirktouit  fort  in  K«r]at  In  Think, 
api^uii  to  have  guifiood  for  all  the  ne^da  of  local  cbbf tains  m  the  pre-Mutalm^n 
period  when  no  projectiles  better  than  bows  and  arrow*  wora  in  th«  handa  ot 
Wi^ng  ariliieg.     Mr,  W.  F.  SinclAlr,  C.S.* 

*  Faria  y  Sonta  io  Kerr'a  Voyage«»  VL  3B7.36S.  »  Da  CunhaV  Cbaul»  4SL 

*  Wanng's  Mariithia^  239.  *  Historical  Hdcords  of  4th  RiEetf  64. 
^  See  above  p.  ^. 
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ChikpUT  XIT.  8ov  vill^e,  two  miles  west  of  Mahdd  and  2|  east  of  IHs^ffum,  I 

{ oflnterett  ^^^*  in  1 881 .  11 2  houses  and  532  people,  lias  tli  roe  hr  >t 
noar  to  each  other   and  to  the    S<ivitri     river.     Tli 
8ov.  about  fifteen    feet   above    sea  level,  and    have    thi*ee    < 

cut-stone,  two  for  upper-class  HinduB  and  Masalmdn&.  »^.^ 
for  M)iArs  and  other  low  classes.  One  of  the  Sov  cisterns 
deacriWd  in  1837,  as  ab<^ut  nine  feet  long,  seven  broad,  and 
deep,  floored  with  strong  planks  bored  i^  let  the  water  pass 
witn  sides  of  red  stone,     Tlie  t^  Mire  of  the  wati-rr  wa« 

both  at  the    surface  and  in    thi  in  the  floor.     The  e^tn^atn  { 

iliat  runs  from  the  well  is  used  in  growing  rioe*  The  water 
insipid  and  sulphureous  to  the  tast^^,  though  on  analysis  no  totfol 
of  iron,  sulphur,  alkali,  or  iodine  was  found.  The  cisterns  were] 
formerly  much  visited  by  persons  sufFeiing  fi^m  akin  diaease^j 
dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism,^  People  of  all  castes  still  bathe  in  tbo] 
springs,  but  none  stay  for  any  time. 

\ToKt,  Songiri  Fart»  about  e^ht  miles  south-east  of  Pen,  stands  onal 

spur  about  1000  feet  high  jutting  out  to  the  south  from  the  ^eatl 
hill  of  MiriUiongar.  Tlie  top  of  tiie  spur  forms  a  ridgo  about  I 
hall  a  mile  long,  but  only  eighty  feet  in  average  breath.  To4 
the  south  and  west  of  the  fort  the  hill  is  very  steep ;  the  only  I 
approach  is  on  the  more  accessible  east  by  a  footpath  from  the  I 
hamlet  of  Kondvi.  Within  the  fort,  which  is  very  ruined,  are 
few  rock-cut  cisterns  mostly  fiUed  with  earth.  A  gun  ^*i*^l^  iil 
said    to  have  belonged  to  tne  fort,  is  shown  in  the  n<  ingj 

hamlet  of  DivdnmA-l     Tradition  ascribes  the  building  "  >Ti\ 

to  Bdbur^v  P^hilkar,  and  the  name  to  the  goddess  ."       .         inl 
whose  honour  the  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built? 

badFort.  Surgad^,    or   God*8    Fort,    in    the  north-east  of  the 

sub'di\dsion  and  eight  miles  east  of  Roha  town,  consists  of  a  lo 
and  exceedingly  narrow  spur  running  south  from  the  range 
hills  which  separates  Roha  from  Alib^  and  N^othna.  On  eitho 
side  stretch  flat  rice  lands  from  which  the  hill  is  separated  by 
thick  belt  of  forest,  Towai'ds  the  top  the  hill  becomes  a  maas 
compact  dark  basalt,  almost  bare  of  vegetation-  Between  it  and] 
the  main  range  of  hills  on  the  north  runs  a  ravine  or  chasmi 
about  150  feet  deep,  and  to  the  south  the  spur  stretches  into  a] 
low  range  of  woody  hills,  which,  after  about  two  and  a  half  mili 
fall  into  the  plain  near  the  village  of  Poi. 

From  the  north,  e€Lst,  or  west,  the    hill  is  singularly  bold    and 
rugged,    sheer    walls     of     rock     without   a     trace   of     masonrvj 
Surgad  can  be  climbed  either  from  the  north  or  from  tlie  soutluj 
From    the    south    the    path    leads    up    the    western    face  of  the 
spur,  over  rocks  and  brushwood,  to  a  nearly  level  grassy  ledge,  onl 
which    stands   a  modem  temple  of  Ansdi  BhavML     Leii'iHng  the 
ahrine  on  the  left  the  path  leads  to  the  southern  end  of  the  forit 
along  the  face  of  the  rocky   escarpment,  which  is  the  chief   and' 


*  Trani.  Bom.  Med.  and  Phy,  Soc.  (1838)  1,  258. 
prinpv  uoticea  that  thvv  wci 
£rom  Bombay.     OrienUl  M«xxiotrs,  £  192. 
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ibay. 
>Mr.  E.  H.  Motcai^i,  as. 
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most  places  the  only  defence  of  the  hilL  Probably  the  path 
once  provided  with  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  A  few  remain 
the  bottom  of  the  escarpment,  but  most  are  gone  and  all  the 
iting  that  remains  on  the  rock  ai-e  a  few  made  holes.  The 
liill-top  is  singvdar,  a  nearly  level  ridge  about  three-quartei^s 
of  a  mile  long  and  nowhere  more  than  150  yaixls  broad.  By 
thifl  path  the  entrance  to  the  fort  is  about  800  yards  from  the 
eouth  end  of  the  ridge.  This  pait  of  the  fort  contains  very 
little  of  interest.  It  is  almost  separate,  a  natural  bastion  with 
a  small  rectangular  reservoir,  which  is  said  never  to  hold  water 
r  the  end  of  March,  There  is  also  a  ruined  temple  of  Mdruti^ 
hich  the  plinth  and  a  large  image  of  the  god  are  all  that  is 
This  point  commands  an  excellent  view  to  the  south  and  east 
the  south  a  long  wooded  spur  runs  from  Surgad  close  to  the 
tral  range  of  hills»  which  di\ide  Roha  into  two  nearly  equal 
From  the  naiTOw  space  between  them,  the  Kundalika  or 
ha  river  can  he  traced  east  to  near  the  pomt  where  it  issues 
from  the  Pant  Sachiv  s  territory.  Close  behind  this  point,  two  hills, 
of  no  great  height  but  of  somewhat  striking  appearance,  mark  the 
vill^e  of  J^mgaon  in  the  extreme  east  of  Roha.  North  of  these  are 
two  other  little  detached  hilU,  close  to  the  village  of  Kudli,  Behind 
them,  a  series  of  parallel  spurs  stretch,  from  the  line  of  the  Sahvddris, 
north,  till  they  are  hid  by  the  range  of  the  hills  to  which  Surgad 
belongs.  Near  where  they  disappear  is  the  fortified  peak  of  Kurdu 
Vishrdmgad  on  the  borders  of  the  Pant  8achiv*s  territory. 
^assing  north  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  the  first  building  13  a 
"1  ruined  shrine  of  Mah^ev  with  a  i-ude  bas-relief  of  Pdrvati  and 
V.  and  a  nandi  or  bull  about  forty  yards  to  the  south.  Just 
ond  this  is  the  only  fairly  preserved  building  in  the  fort*  It  is 
fless,  but  its  walls  which  are  about  two  feet  thick  and  sub- 
tially  built  are  almost  entire.  It  consists  of  one  large  inner 
im  with  dooi's  on  the  east  and  west,  leading  into  verandas,  which 
run  north  and  south  along  the  building.  The  length  of  the  building 
from  north  to  south  is  about  forty-five  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  inner 
'  room  east  to  west  is  about  thirteen  feet,  and  each  of  the  verandas  is 
about  six  feet  wide  from  east  to  west.  The  whole  width  of  the 
building  is  about  thirty  feet.  The  shape  of  the  walls  shows  that  it 
had  a  pointed  roof  whose  ridge  ran  north  and  south.  This  building 
I  bears  the  name  of  the  Andar  Kothri  or  Inner  Room,  and  seems  to 

have  been  used  as  a  treasury  or  store-house. 
'  To  the  north  of  this  treasury,  close  to  the  west  edge  of  the  hill,  is 
a  rock-cut  cisteni  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  wall  of  solid 
Lnk.  To  the  east  of  this  cistern,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hill,  is 
|Hpiusalmdn  dargha  or  shrine  said  to  be  dedicated  to  PAr  Pir,  At 
^me  south-east  corner  of  the  shrine  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of  the 
I  saint  built  of  large  oblong  blocks  of  stone.  In  the  centre  is  a  little 
model  of  the  dome  of  a  mosque  about  eighteen  inches  high  cut  out 

»a  single  stone.  About  fifty  yai-ds  to  the  north  of  the  tomb  are 
roup  of  five  rock-cut  cisterns  each  about  twelve  feet  deep,  Two 
them  are  dry  and  partly  filled,  with  rubbish,  A  little  to  the 
(  north  of  the  cisterns  are  tae  remains  of  the  commandant's  house 
t  or  Bodar,    The  plinth  fonns  a  square  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  Is 
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^vi-.-    I  iuu'i,  aeiu'vs  which  is  thro WTi  a  platform  or  cau 
the   side  of   this   causeway,   near  the   edge  of  the  hill,  Is  and 
rock-cut  cistern  with  three  dividing  wallsw     This  t^- 
mands   a   wide   view  to   the   west,  between  two   i 
along  the  valley  of  the  Kundalika  to  within  about  six 
sea.     In  the  8uuthem   range  the  position  of  Rob  a  is  s! 
whitewashed  wall  of  the  mdml.i  Hice,  and,  an^ 

the  northern  range  may  be  not  it.     ji.  ilie  fort.     Ci^  _- 
lower  slopt^  of  the  hill  are  adorned  by  picturesque  wooded  hi 

From  south  to  nortli  the  ridge  of  the  hill  has*  a  si* 
upward  slope.    To  the  north,  immediately  l>eyond 
causeway  near  the  aadcir,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  ^ 
the  citadel  or  Imruj,     It  is  triangular  in  shape,  each  sidu  .       it 
yards  long,  Uie  base  or  southem  side  being  towanls  the  i^Mt  of  Hii 
fort,  and  the  two  other  sides  being  bounded  by  the  slopes 
eastern   and  western  escarpments.     Near  the  south  side  ia  a 
rock-cut  cistern.     On  the  south  and  east  sides  a  maj^^: 
masonry,  about  twelve  feet  thick,  bulges  at  the  north  an  i 
comers,  mto  two  large  ciixjular  bastions,  st  ued  outride 

strong  masonry  buttresses.     There  are  no  1 1 1        area  for  c,\nv 
Near  the  south-east  bastion,  a  block  of  stone  lying  on  the 
within  the  fort  has  an  inscription  in  Arabic  and  De\^^gari*     li  .^c 
to  have  fallen  from  a  niche  in  the  wall.    The  inscription  recor 
the  fort  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  il  w 
of  SidiSdheb,  the  architect  being  named  Nurydji,  and  t) 
of  the  fort  Tukoji  Haibat.     Between  the  two  bastions  the  i  m 

in  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch.    The  tliird  or  1^ 

the  citadel  is  not  protected  by  any  wall^  the  rocky  escarpment,  wfc 
is  here  neai-ly  perpendicular  and  of  enormous  depth,  being 
complete  defence.  From  the  northern  end  of  the  dt^el  a  rock 
path,  no  better  than  a  cattle- track,  leads  to  the  valley  below, 
fact  the  fort  is  nearly  inaccessible  on  all  sides.  It  seems  to  hav4 
been  built  at  a  time  when  siege  artillery  was  unknown,  for  it 
be  easily  commanded  from  the  height  on  the  north  by  any 
possessing  ordnance  of  any  size>  In  February  181*8  Surgad  -wm 
taken,  along  with  Avchitgad  by  Colonel  Prother'a  force.^  Be$i<ie 
the  building  described  above,  there  are  several  other  small  ruined 
houses.     Local  tradition  ascribes  the  building  of  the  fort  to  Shiv^jil 

Tale,  eleven  mile,s  north-weat  of  Mingaon,  ia  a  market  to^ 
with,  in  1881,  283  people.     It  can  be  reached  by  the  Janjira  creek 
which  runs  to  Malati,  about  three  miles  north  of  Tale,  or,  by  land 
by  a  rough  road  from   Roha,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to  th^^ 
north.     Probably  the  best  inland  road  is  from  IndApur.  a  village  on 
the  main    N%othna*MahAd  road  six  miles  east  of  Tale.*    Talci 


1  Hiirse*!  SoiikAo,  IH ;  Pe&aiiAri  ttod  Uarithn  W«n,  908. 
*  If  r.  H«  Kennedy. 
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ITS  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance  before  the  time 
01  the  Musalmdns  as  there  are  remains  of  an  early  Hindu  or 
fiem^paoti  temple,  some  of  the  stones  of  which  have  been  built 
into  a  Musalmdn  shrine  and  others  into  a  mosque  near  a  pond  in 
the  PusAti  quarter  of  the  town.  A  few  Hemddpauti  stone8  in  the 
fort  seera  to  show  that  the  fort  also  contained  a  small  building  in 
that  style.  There  are  five  ponds  in  Tale  of  which  the  Pusdti  pond 
in  the  Pusdti  quarter  of  the  town  seems  to  be  old.  Another 
pond,  which  was  built  in  1834  under  the  orders  of  the  Collector  of 
Thana,  is  still  known  as  Jii  rj  Jivan  Saheb*»  or  Mr.  George  Giberne*s 
pond.  In  the  middle  of  the  \dllage»  set  in  a  rock,  is  an  inscribed 
Blab,  5'  6"  high  by  1'  6'*  broad.  It  is  known  as  Dhajache  dagad  or 
the  banner-stone,  and  a  buftalo  is  here  offered  to  Devi  every  year  m 
Chaitra  (April -May),  The  inscription  is  so  worn  as  to  be  alxnoart  if 
not  quite  illegible.^ 

Talagad^  or  Tale  Fort,  is  a  fortified  hill  about  400  feet  overTaJe 
tgwn  and  about  1 000  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  extreme  eastern  summit 
of  the  Dev^ha  Dongar  or  Bhura  hills,  which  run  east  and  west  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Mdlati  creek.  From  the  rest  of  these 
hilLs  it  is  nearly  separat^id  by  a  deep  gorge  on  the  west.  Near  its 
base  the  ascent  on  all  sides  is  easy,  but  after  the  first  100  or  200 
feet  the  slope  on  the  east,  south,  and  north  sides  is  steep  and 
I^Bcult.  At  the  top  of  this  steeper  slope  is  a  high  wall  or  long 
^Krow  ridge  of  rock,  the  eastei'n  half  of  which  is  al>out  100  feet 
Wpk  and  about  500  yards  long.  The  western  half  is  of  alx>ut  the 
same  length,  but  is  not  nearly  so  high.  Only  the  eastern  half  of 
1^8  rocky  ridge  and  the  pai^t  of  the  hill  immediately  below  its 
Hitem  end  are  fortified.  Tlie  hill  sides  are  treeless  and  hare,  but, 
along  the  north,  east  and  south,  close  to  the  liottom.  is  a  richly 
wooded  belt  within  which  stands  the  little  town  of  Tale.  From 
Ghosdla  on  the  north-west  Tale  fort  is  very  conspicuous.  From 
the  east,  whence  only  one  end  of  the  hill  is  visible,  its  size  and  height 
are  less  striking.  The  foitilications  include  two  parapet  walls,  which 
run  along  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  top  of  the  eastern 
or  highest  lialf  of  the  rocky  ridge  that  forms  the  upper  course  of 
the  moimtain.  There  is  also  a  third  parapet  wall  of  similar  con- 
struction which  starts  from  the  gate  of  the  fortre^  near  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  upper  course  of  the  mountidn,  and  passes  obliquely  up 
its  eastern  and  southern  faces,  until  it  reaches  the  inner  gate,^  in  the 
southern  of  the  two  walls  at  the  top  of  the  ridge.  A  fourth  parapet 
wall  forms  about  thj-ee  sides  of  a  square,  starting  from  the  base  of 
the  upper  course  near  the  north-east  and  enclosing  the  part  of  the 
jfiMitem  slope  of  the  hill  immediately  under  the  third  parapet, 
Hballv^  there  is  a  small  ruined  redoubt  commanding  the  ascent  of 
^K  hill,  built  about  half-way  up  at  the  north-east  corner*  The  way 
IP  the  hill  starts  from  the  east  side,  and,  after  cUmbing  the  gently 
sloping  and  well-wooded  ground  within  which  Tale  town  is  built, 
reaches  the  police  station  and  the  Bijpuri  mah^Ukari's  or  subhediLr'» 

""         Neither  of  these  buildings  has  any  points  of  special  interesl. 
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Outdide  the  office  to  the  south-cast  are  sixteen  old  eanooii 

ar.      '  *       '         '    '      '♦■d  tothi*  fort.    One  or  t 
y,^  \\y  any  of  thiMii  h  fit    ' 

ofFlcvt  k  S  TiJnaii  luuwijUt''  of  sumo  agt>  l^ut  of  : 
Tu  tlviH  poiiit  there  is  a  made  path,  but  ^        .    . 
naiTow  beatcu  track  cliinlung  a  .steep  bare  alope, 

Tlie  fin»t  object  of  LnUirest  in  theaaf't  t^»  -  <* * 

mentioned  above.     It  is  of  veiy  rul 

have  bei'Q  only  a  temporary  work  of  d«jiLucu 

fonn  for  a  gun.     Frum  tliis  point  a  filtfht  of  ^ 

of  repair,  leatb  to  the  outer  line  of 

eartteiTi  end  of  the  fort.     These  st^  * 

obliquely  to  the  eastwanl,  and  outKidtJ  of  tJietn  there  are  iymi 

three  rudely  constructed  platforma  for  gona 

This  tiight  of  st^ps  reaches  the  outside  fortification  at  ita  not! 
eaatern  corner.     It  is  rude  but  pt  '  '  V         'V     ,    ' 

unhewn  stones  piled  in-egularly  oii 
filled  with  mortar  and  small  stones.     It  is  prt>vided  wr 
for  cannon.     The  entrance  is  guardt?d  by  two  j^niall  ruii.  _ 
This  wall  foru^erly  had  a  parapet  alxjut  eight  feet  high,  but  ] 
ail  of  it  has  fallen.     The  twenty-five  remaining  feet  8!'  ^  *^ -^ 
provided  with  loopholes    for  musketiy.  and  ^4th 
dose  to  the  ground,  through  wldch  small  camion 
the  mah/Ukari  s  office  mi^ht  be  tij*ed.     From  this  j 
is  by  steps  cut  in  the  northern   face  of  the  rocky  lidgc  on   wB 
the  main  fort  is  built     These  steps  start  from  the  north -ea^t  come 
and  first  run  to  the  west.     Near  the   bottom  of  these  ste}>Ss  j 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  them,  is  a  small  cistern  cut  in  tb] 
rock,  and,  beyond  the  cistern^  on  the  outer  or  right  aide  of  thi!  step^g^  i 
a  solidly  built  semi-elliptieal  parapet  or  watch  towen     Its  pa 
w^all  is  alx»ut  three  feet  thick,  and  it    is  pix>vided    with  loop! 
which  command  a  view  of  the  count ly  beneath.    On  : 
the  ground  near  this,  is  a  somewhat  damaged  rudely  i 
tiger,  like  those  at  the  gate  of  Ghosala,  but  smaller,     A  few 
beyond  this  the  steps  turn  sharp  round,  and  begin  to  climn  thi 
northern  slope  in  an  easterly  diix'ction.     From  this  point  ilie  out 
or  left  side  of  the  steps  is  defended  by  a  parapet  wall  with 
solidly  built   towers  arranged  at  intervals.     At  the  toj>  of 
steps  is  the  gate  of  the  fort,  known   as  the  Hanumiin  (1 
image  of  the  Monkey  God   engraved  on  the  i-ock  on;        . 

fteway,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  small  narrow  arch,  has  fallei] 
square  hole  is  shown,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock  through  which 
ran  the  bolt  that  fastened  the  gate.     On  the  inside,  within  the  gat< 
is  a  fine  rock-eut  cistern  entered  by  a  low  doorwa}^    This  cia 
is  di\\ided  into  three  compartments  and  yields  an  abundant  sti 
good  water. 

From  a  point  near  the  gate  starts  the  second  line  of  foHificatic 
It   is   very   solidly   built  of  rough^hewn  stones  made  to  tit 
another.     It  consists  of  a  wall  about  8i  feet  thick,  with  a  pari 
about  li  feet  thick,  pierced  with   loopholes  for  musketry, 
greater  part  of  this  wall  and  its  parapet  is  entire.     At    " 
east  and  south-east  corner  of  the  hill  are  semicircular  ba 
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at  eighteen  feet  across.  The  bastion  at  the  noi*th-east  comer 
10  a  large  round  stone  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole  pierced  in 

It  seems  that  this  stone  was  the  base  of  a  wooden  pillar  that 
pported  a  thatched  roof  covei"ing  the  bastion.  From  the  south- 
fit  bastion  this  wall  runs  up  the  southern  face  of  the  hill  obliquely 
Bst,  meeting  the  southern  wall  of  the  defences  at  the  top  of  the 
rt  near  the  inner  gateway.  Between  the  south-east  bastion  and 
ie  inner  gateway  Is  a  platform  for  artillery,  and  another  semi- 
reular  bastion.  A  flight  of  steps,  running  just  within  this  wall. 
Ids  the  visitor  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ime  of  fortifications  that 
icloses  the  top  or  the  fort  proper.  The  top  of  this  ridge  Is  from 
K>  to  400  yards  long,  never  more  than  about  thirty  yards  broad, 
id  at  the  westem  end  much  narrower.  Its  defences  consist  of  two 
fclls  along  its  northern  and  southern  edges,  similar  in  make  and 
Be  to  the  north-east  pampet  wall,  and  having  a  tower  or  bastion 
^e  eastern  and  western  ends  where  they  meet  in  a  point.  There 
Bo  a  semicircular  bastion  in  the  southern  walL 

Beginning  with  the  eastern  tower,  which  is  at  the  end  nearest 
e  inner  gate,  under  its  parapet,  is  a  room  which  was  probably 
ad  as  a  guard-room.  The  holes  remain  in  which  the  beams 
at  supported  its  flat  roof  were  fastened.  There  are  arched  alcoves, 
teply  cut  in  its  wall,  with  small  loopholes  at  the  fui-ther  or  outer 
tdC  commanding  a  view  of  the  suiTounding  country.  Immediately 
the  west  of  this  tower  is  a  small  mosque  built  of  stone  and 
ortar.  It  contains  no  feature  of  interest  In  a  line,  about  thirty 
ices  west  of  the  mosque,  are  three  rock -cut  cisterns  for  I'ain-water 
ch  about  fifteen  feet  squai^e  ;  the  water  is  deep  but  unfit  for 
'inking.  In  the  north  wall  is  the  entrance  to  a  secret  staircase 
at  used  to  run  inside  the  wall  to  the  foot  of  the  e^scarpment ; 
I  but  the  first  four  6r  five  feet  of  this  ataircaso  is  choked  with 
bbish. 

About  sixty  yards  further  are  the  remains  of  the  commandant  s 
Bee  or  kiwhem,  a  well-built  oblong  structure.  It  seems  to  have 
sen  open  in  the  east  side  where  a  broad  flight  of  steps  stretches  in 
ont  of  it  from  end  to  end.  From  the  north  end  of  the  office,  far 
the  west,  are  a  number  of  rock-cut  chambers,  open  at  the  top, 
id  to  have  been  used  for  storing  grain.  The  rock  all  round  is 
erced  with  small  circular  holes  said  to  have  been  the  sockets  of  the 
liars  which  upheld  the  roof  of  the  granaries.  Beyond  these  are 
K  other  rock -cut  cisterns,  most  of  them  without  water  and  two 
most  filled  with  rubbish.  There  is  a  small  temple  nearly  entire, 
it  apparently  not  much  fi^equented,  as  some  of  the  villagers  say 
lat  it  belongs  to  Ratnagar  Mal^ddev  and  others  that  it  belongs  to 
bavdnl  On  the  ground  outside  the  temple  is  a  fragment  of  a 
rap-pillar  or  dipnidL  To  the  west  a  roofless  building,  otherwise 
mrly  entire,  is  known  as  Lakskmi  Kothi  the  treasury  or  armoury, 
I  appearance  it  closely  resembles  the  treasure-house  or  store-house 
1  Surgad.  Here,  as  before  remarked,  the  fort  nan'ows  to  ten  or 
reive  yards  and  presently  ends  in  the  western  tower.  The  tower 
»mmands  an  interesting  view.  To  the  west  are  the  hills  of  the 
evdcha  range,  with  the  Mdlati  creek  running  along  their  northern 
About  seven  miles  beyond  the  creek  is  the  fortress  of 
53-W 
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QhoaAla  with  the  Roha  hilb  in  th€   background*     South 
DeviUiha    Dongar   a    land   of  low    hilU  stretc!  J 

frontier,    a    break    in    tho   liills    opening   a   ^;      ^  Ji 

harbour.     Eastwards  the  view  ha^  no  special   interest.     Th< 
tame  hills  of  Mdngaon  look  almost  level,  nut,  in  tin*  'Iwij^Ji^ 
twenty  miles  oft'  are  the  magnificent  peaks  and  | 
Sail      '       mth  the  clearly  marked  forts  of  Viahikmga^i 

In  IG4«  Talagad  was  taken  by  Shivdji  from   BijilpTir.*     In 
the  Sidi  laid  siege  to  it ;  but,  iminetliately  after,  on  nearing 
murder  of  Afzul  Khtin  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bijdpur  arm; 
hastily  retired.^     In  1735  Talagad  was  reciuced  by  B^fuHv  ** 
anil,  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  Sidi  in  the  saim:*  yoar.  the 
ceded  to  the   Mai-dthds,*     In    1818    it  "  ' 

Colonel  Prother,     \Miilo  encamped   at  J        . 
ttix  miles  east  of  Tale,  Lieutenant-Colonel  brother  heard 
defend  the  approaches  to  Tale,  three  8tocka*les  had  l>ecn  bi 
a  mile  and  a  naif  west  of  Indilpur,     Colonel  Pmther  imm< 
detached  the  light  company  of  the  18! '  V     '  r  nent,  the  flank  00m] 
of  tlie  1st  Battalion   of  the    5th    K  t  under    Captftin 

and  the  whole  of  the  Auxiliary  Horse  under  Et 
The   three  stocka^les   were  on  a  range  of  hills,  1  ^ 

like  a  half-crescent,  the  right  and  left  stockades  being  at  thej 
flanks  and  the  main  stockade  in  the  centre.  Captain  R—  '^' 
his  detachment  into  three  paH^i.  one'  under  Captain 
and  Lieutenant  Crossby;  another  under  Lieutenant  J 
Lieutenant  Dowdall;  the  third  under  Captain  Raj^i 
command  with  Lieutenant  Phelan.  The  d<  t 
Auxiliary  Horse  supported  the  infantry.  Th« 
about  500,  under  the  command  of  the  Subheddr  of  Tale,  were 
with  rocket  batteries  and  two  small  guns.  The  attack  on  the 
stockades  began  nearly  at  the  same  time,  under  a  heavy  ti: 
rockets  and  musketry,  and  both  were  carried  by  Captain  t  T 
and  Lieutenant  Bellasis,  the  enemy  immediately  abai 
post.  Seeing  the  enemy  retire.  Captain  Rose,  who  had  maittUi 
the  centre  to  support  the  parties,  pushed  on  and  carried  the 
stockade,  capturing  two  guns.  The  Poona  Auxiliary  Hors^, 
they  saw  the  enemy  in  i^itreat,  struggled  up  the  hill,  and.  fin 
a  road,  overtook  a  party  of  the  fugitives,  killed  many  of  thenn 
took  several  prisoners,  including  the  Subbed^,*  From  the  w 
which  the  approaches  had  been  defended,  an  obstinate  resistance 
expected  at  Tale  foi*t.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  a  vil 
came  into  the  British  camp  and  reported  that  the  fort 
abandoned.  Early  on  tlie  following  morning,  Colonel  Pre 
taking  with  him  the  party  that  had  carried  the  stockades,  adv; 
on  Tale,  and  found  that  the  \dllager  s  report  was  true,  A 
party  of  about  forty  rank  an'd  file  with  twenty  Auxiliary 
were  then  detached  tmder  the  command  of  Lieutenants 


<  Gmnt  Ouflf'B  MaMthda,  63.    The  fort  was  then  in  charge  of  the  SidL 
^  Grant  DuATb  Mardihdfl,  79*  ■  Grftut  Dtiffs  MarlLthAa,  232. 

*  Bciml»]r  Courier,  2&th  April  1818 ;  PeuOhAri  and  Mardtba  Wars,  204. 
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Decluzeau  to  gain   possession  of  the   neighbouring  fort  of 

Je  which  also,  the  villager  had  said,  was  evacuated.     On  the 

11  British  party  approaching  the  fort,  the  enemy  opened  on 

m  a  well  direct<id  fire  which  was  kept  up  until  the  party  was 

under  the  walla     Soon  after  this  tne  garrison  abandoned  the 

and  the  detachment  took  possession  of  it.^ 

hal,  among  palm  groves,  on  the  sea  shore,  three  miles  north  of 
,  is  a  straggling  \dllage  stretching  three  miles  from  north  to 
.h.  From  2«S13  people  and  591  houses  in  18.50  the  village  has 
eased  to  3575  people  and  653  houses  in  188L  There  are  moi-e 
fishermen  and  a  smaller  number  of  Briihmans  than  in  most 
ibAg  coast  villages.  During  the  fair  weatlier  a  passage  boat 
!S  irregularly  between  Thai  and  Bombay,  and  it  is  also  a  great 
ing  station.  The  Thai  landing-place,  like  the  landing-place  at 
idg,  is  very  diflScult  of  approach.  The  creek  dries  at  low  tide 
is  not  passable  to  vessels  of  more  than  six  tons  (25  hhandis), 
sea  trade  returns  for  the  eight  yeai's  ending  1881-82  show 
rage  expoi-ts  worth  £6734  and  imports  worth  £4881.  ^Exports 
"ed  from  £3769  in  1877-78  t^i  £10,281  in  1878-79,  and  imports 
m  £3958  in  1875-76  to  £5978  in  1879-80.  On  the  shore  to 
north-west  of  Thiil,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  island  of  Underi, 
the  small  ruined  fort  of  Khuliiadha  or  the  Great  Fight 
lubladha  fort  consists  of  a  square  wall  about  twelve  feet  broad 
&vith  corner  towers.  The  enclosed  space  (100'  x  94')  is  about  three 
p^et  below  the  level  of  the  present  walls,  and  six  feet  below  the 
L^vel  of  the  towers*  The  space  inside  is  kept  smooth  and  is  divided 
Lnto  squares  for  drying  6sh.  Most  of  the  outer  pai-tof  the  enclosuro 
Ls  covered  with  stakes,  coimected  by  rice-straw  ropes,  on  whieli  fi>5h 
^nd  nets  are  hung.  The  walls  are  of  massive  undressed  stones  laid 
^th  considerable  skill  without  mortar.  About  a  mile  to  the  west 
ilea  the  low  fortitieil  island  of  Under!,  and,  about  a  mile  and  a 
r|uarter  further,  the  higher  better  wooded  island  of  Khdjxderi  with 
Its  southern  point  crowned  by  a  light-hoiis^e.  From  the  shore, 
Bxcept  in  a  few  places,  the  Underi  fortifications  stand  out  against 
the  sea  and  sky. 

In  1740  Thai,  along  with  AlibAg  and  Sagargad,  was  taken  by 
Bambh^ji  from  his  half-brother  Mdnaji  Angria,  and  it  was  probably 
Erom  Khubla<lha  fort  that  Daulatkhtln  tired  on  Underi  in  the  war 
With  Sidi  Ka^im  in  1680.^ 

Underi,^  commonly  known  as  Henery,  in  north  latitude  18°  42' 
32"  and  east  longitude  72"*  5S',  is  a  small  inland  near  the  entrance  of 
Bombay  harbom-,  <lue  south  of  the  Prongs  lighthouse,  1200  yaiTls 
£rom  the  mainland  and  opposite  the  collage  of  Thai  This  and  the 
island  of  KJmnderi  or  Kenery,  which  Is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  the  south-west,  forms  one  of  the  land-marks  for  vessels 
entering  Bombay  harbour.  Underi  is  smaller  and  lower  iban 
_  —  -*■ 

»  Bombay  Coarier,  2hd  May  1816,     Sec  nbore  Ohos&lgftd  Fort,  pp,  312-316. 
«  Urant  DtiflTB  MaittbAs,  247.     See  below,  Undori. 

■  Underi  is  sonictimee  written  Mnndry,  Ondra,  Htinarey  and  Henery,  A£  KhaiiiKii 
IB  written  Kundra,  Cuiidry,  Cuiua-ey»  And  Kcnoiy  or  Kensry. 
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Khdnderi  and  is  nearly  circular.     Elxcept  a  small  cove  in 
east  aide  where  boats  lie,  it  is  surrounded  by  rocka 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  ITnderi  is  by  Frj^er  in  1674.  wl 
colls  it  Htmarey  and  niisplaces  it  putting  it  to  th^  west  of  Cuufl 
The  bland  was  foKified  by  Sidi  K4sim  in  1080,  and  n^mi 
in  his  hands  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Aft 
working  with  the  English  for  some  time  in  IJockarlin  c 
where  Daulatkhdn  Shivaji's  admiral  ha*l  lately  efltal>li 
Sidi  Kasim  suddenly  took  possession  of  Underi  in  Januaiy  16>>0^ 
began  to  fortify  it/'^  Two  engagements  followed  between  the'l 
and  the  Mardthds.  In  the  second  tight  Daulatkh^in  brought 
to  a  rising  ground  on  the  mainland  opposite  Underi, 
Khubladha,  against  which  they  fired,  and  were  answered  by  i 
ships  as  well  as  by  the  guns  on  the  island.  This  cannonade  ! 
for  several  days.  After  about  a  fortnight,  Daulatkhto  again 
out  with  his  whole  fleet  and  engageil  the  Sidi  for  four  hours, 
he  had  lost  four  grabs  and  four  smaller  vessels  with  500  men 
and  wounded,  besides  prisoners.  The  Sidi  lost  no  vessels  and  ha 
only  ten  men  killed.  The  Mardtha  vessels  were  so  damaged  th^a 
they  had  to  be  taken  to  Rdjdpuri  in  Ratndgiri  to  reHt.^  Meaiitiii] 
the  Sidi  had  made  Underi  the  base  of  his  operations,  and  wi 
ravaging  the  coasts  seizing  Mardtha  merchantmen.  On  the  1st  ( 
August  1680  Sambhaji,  wdio  had  succeeded  Shivdji  {April  16801 
taking  advantage  of  a  dark  nighty  landed  200  men  on  Undtir 
They  got  within  the  works  before  they  were  discovered  ;  but  tl 
Sidi  8  men  attacked  them  and  either  took  or  killed  the  great 
number.    The   Sidi  brought  eighty  li^ads  to  Mazagon,  and 

Ereparing  to  fix  them  along  the  snore  on  poles,  when  he  was  stopf 
y  the  Council* 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  period  during  w^hich  it 
sister  fort  Khanderi  changed  hands  more  than  once,  almost  ^-^»^' 
is  recorded  of  Underi.     The  only  mention  is.  that  after  the 
Mdnaji  Angria  in  1759,  the  Sidi  invaded  Kolaba,  and  that   hii^(/r'ii 
Angria,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa,  attacked  Underi,  took  it  aft 
a  severe  struggle,  and  presented  it  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  fo 
help   his  troops    had    ^ven.^      In    1761,  Raghunjithrav    Pe 
granted  Underi  to  the  English  ;  but  the  transfer  never  took  place? 
In  1791,  Underi  is  descrih>ed  as  siUTounded  by   a  ba/|   wall,   vcr ' 
irregularly  divided  by  palm-thatched  towers,  without  embratturc\9  " 
well-mounted   guns.     The   island   was   covered    with    hou^a 
belonged  to  the  Peshwa,  but  was  held  by  Rdghoji  Angna.     Ther 
were  frequent  disputes  between  the  commandants  of  1 1 
Underi  and   KhAnderi  concerning  the  plunder  taken  b} 
lUghoji,  an  arrant  pirate,  made  free  with  any  vessel  he  could  mj 


'  Ormc'i  lEiatorical  Fragmentt^  5T. 
*  Low'a  Inclmn  Navy,  1.  69 


*  New  Account,  6K 
■  Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  68, 

•  &eo  alM>ve  pp,  154- 155. 
'  AitehiBon'a  Treaties,  V.  21.     The  t«xt  of  the  article  reg«rdin 

treaty  nina  :  '  Tho  restoration  of  Under!  fort,  and  the  country  -^ 
!■  aubmitted  to  M&dhavrio  Fuahwa's  cenerosit^%  in  full  expc* 
deliver  them  likewise,  or  aaaign  over  in  lieu  thereof,  auch  lauda 
will  prove  mi  equivalent  thereto. ' 
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cept  the  English  whom  he  feared  and  to  whom  he  behaved  civilly. 

i  that  time  he  had  one  ship,  one  snow,  three  ketche.s,  and  a  number 
aiTned  gallivats.  The  topsail  vessels  mounted  from  ten  to 
'ourteen  carriage  guns  and  the  gallivats  carried  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  men,  armed  vnth.  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  whose  business 
was  boarding.^  Underi  fort  was  used  by  the  Angrids  as  a  state 
prison.  A  hidden  flight  of  steps  led  underground  to  a  strong  door, 
which  gave  entrance  to  a  room  seven  feet  h^h  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
a  loathsome  dungeon  swarming  with  vermin.  About  1836,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  gang  robbery,  fifteen  persons 
were  confined  in  this  hole.  In  four  months,  from  want  of  light,  air, 
and  water  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  died  raving  mad.^    In  1840  Underi 

psed  to  the  British  Government,  and,  tul  1858,  when  the  survey 

ttlement  was  introduced,  it  continued  the  head  of  a  sub-division 
of  130  vUlages.* 

Vishra'mgad,*  or  the  Port  of  Ease^  at  the  head  of  the  Dev 
pass,  also  called  KurdU  from  a  neighbouring  temple  of  the  goddess 
Kurd^ya,  stands  on  a  detached  spur  of  the  Sahyddns,  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Mdngaon,  near  where 
Poona.  KoUba,  and  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory  meet.  The  best  way 
to  the  fort  is  by  a  cart  track  from  Jite  village  eight  miles  north-east 
of  Ni^ampur.  The  area  of  the  fort  is  very  small,  not  more  than 
seventy  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  broai  The  works  are  ruined.  On 
the  east  is  a  rectangular  parapet  wall  twenty-four  feet  high.  The 
other  three  sides  are  better  defended  by  nature,  and  their  walls  are 
about  ten  feet  high.  Like  most  KoUba  forts  it  has  but  one  gate ;  this 
b  on  the  south-west  and  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are  four  bastions 
each  about  14'  6"  high.  Over  the  eastern  bastion,  which  has  walls  ten 
feet  thick,  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  thrown.  Inside  the  fort  are 
three  rock -cut  cisterns  with  pure  and  unfailing  water.  Other  large 
hollows  cut  in  the  rock  are  believed  to  have  been  used  as  granaries. 
There  is  a  four-cornered  room  on  the  southern  corner  of  the  fort,  now 
inaccessible.  It  is  about  1 00  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  fort,  and 
was  used  in  recent  times  by  a  Hindu  ascetic  The  fort  is  said  to 
'  avebeen  built  by  ShivAji,  It  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by 
.oops  during  the  time  of  the  Mardtha  supremacy  to  the  end  of 
he  Peshwa's  rule  and  perhaps  some  years  later.  During  the  Mar^tha 
war  of  1818,  Vishramgatl  fort,  then  gaiTisoned  by  a  commandant 
nd  forty  men,  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a  detachment  of  the  9th 
Regiment  under  Captain  Sopitt,  on  their  return  from  Poona  by  the 
Dev  pass.     Lai^ge  quantities  of  grain  were  found  in  the  fort** 

Walan  Eund,  famous  for  its  sacred  fish,  is  a  pool  in  the 
Kdl  river,  in  a  gorge  below  the  village  of  Ddpoli,  about  twelve  miles 
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LieutetiAnt  McLner's  Description  of  the  Coast  of  India  m  Moore's  Operatiotui,  B,  9. 
The  gal li vat  wa^  a  row  boat;  the  ketcfi a  8(|aare  rigged  vessel  with  a  large  and  a 
imall  ma»t ;  and  the  snow  wu  much  like  a  bng  except  that  in  the  mjow  toe  boom 
maiiuuiii  waa  hooped  to  a  tr^raail  mast  close  to  the  main  mast.  Detatla  ara  given  in 
Bombay  Gazetteer.  Xlll.  343  note  1,  724' note  Z. 

*  Further  detaib  are  given  above,  pp.  159-160. 

»Soe  above  p.  159.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVl,  (NewSeries)*  177- 

*  Mr.  K,  H.  Moscardi,  C.S.,  Mr.  H.  Kennedy;  and  local  infonnatioti. 
B  Bombay  Couiiefi  6th  June  ISIS. 
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north-east  of  Mah&d.  The  pool,  which  is  about  100  yards  long  1 
thirty  feet  broad,  is  believed  to  be  unf athoinabla  According  to  ti 
local  story  the  tape  that  formed  the  bottom  of  seven  cots,  that  is 
length  of  about  1000  feet^has  failed  to  reach  the  bottom.     TI 

ven 
gdJ£^a 

^  _    Ssh,  chiei 

kadas,  hoLoB.  and  ekJTidaa,  Some  of  the  skvndaa  are  of  ^eat  si^ 
five  or  six  feet  long,  but  they  seldom  show  themselves.  The  oth 
fish  are  tame  and  m^  regularly  fed.  A  handful  of  rice  brings  the 
to  the  surface  in  thousands,  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  or  & 
pounds  in  weight.  The  people  believe  that  the  fish  cannot  1 
destroyed.  They  tell  a  story  that  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
European  gentleman  tried  to  hook,  shoot,  or  net  the  fish.  I 
stayed  for  two  or  three  days  but  caught  nothing  and  then  went 
Tale  fort  where  he  was  overtaken  with  sickness  and  died.  It 
worthy  of  note  that  there  are  no  Mh4rs  in  the  seven  villages  wl 
worship  this  fish-god.  The  story  is  that  all  the  Mh^lrs  were  driv< 
away  because  one  of  them  stole  a  brass  pot  belonging  to  the  god.^ 

1  Mr.  H.  Kennedy. 


J AN JIRA  . 


Janjirat^  that  h  the  island,  also  called  Habsa'n,  that  is  the 

jibshi's  or  African's  land,  lies  between  17^  59'  and  18°  32'  north 

ititude,  and  72^  57'  and  73*^  21'  east  longitude.     It  has  an  area  of 

Ihout  325  square  miles,  a  population  according  to  the   1881  census 

of  76,300,  or  234  to  the  square  mile,  and,  for  the  five  years  ending 

^880,  an  average  realizable  revenue  of  about  £35.000  (Ha,  3,50,000).* 

Janjira  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  creek ; 
on  the  eant  by  Roha.  Mdngaon  and  Mah4d  in  EoUba  ;  on  the  south 
jftby  the  Bdnkot  creek ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  It  includes  the 
l^^rty  milesHif  coast  from  the  Roha  river  on  the  north  to  the  Sdvitri 
■^on  the  south,  and,  except  in  the  south  where  it  runs  east  for  about 

Kventeen  miles,  varies  from  four  to  t^n  miles  in  breadth.     About 
e  middle  of  the  coast  line,  the  great  R^jpuri  gulf,  which  for  about 
urteen  mile^  runs  south-east  from  the  island  of  Janjira,  divides 
Janjira  into  two  main  portions,  northern  and  southern- 

For  administrative  pui^poses  the  325  miles  of  territory  are  dis- 
tributed  among  eight  sub-divisions  called  tappda  or  nwJuUs,  with  an 
average  area  of  about  forty  miles,  twenty-nine  villages,  and  about 
t    9500  inhabitants.    The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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The  country  is  very  picturesque,  a  network  of  confused  fairly- 
wooded  hills  from  100  to  1300  feet  high.  Among  the  hills,  creeks 
and  backwaters,  especially  the  great  RAjpuri  creek,  wind  inland, 
and  in  the  distance,  over  the  eastern  hills,  looms  the  long  level  of 
(he  SahyMrLs.     The  coast  is  generally  green  with  ranges  of  wooded 

^  Jatijira  li  the  Mardthl  corrupt  ion  of  tlT^  Anhic  Joairdh  an  island.  The  whole 
antry  U  generally  kno«rn  by  the  name  of  Janjira  though  the  name  properly  refew 
» the  labnd  fortreia. 

*  Materiala   for  the    account  of  Janjira  have  been  vnpplied  by  the  Iftte  Mr,  G. 
Qom  and  by  Major  W.  A.  gahnoo,  Atfiwtut  Mifekoal  AgmtB* 
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ig  creeks  cut  off  the  hill  di^ainage  before  it  has  time  to 
IDS  of  any  size.  The  chief  creeks  or  backwatei-s  are, 
ig  from  the  north,  Mdndla-BorIai,lf;indgaon,  Municl/Kjijpuri, 
Bitan  or  Dive-Borlai,  and  Shrlvardhan.  These  vary  in  length 
lalf  a  mile  to  fouiieen  mile«,  and,  except  the  Rdjpuri  creek, 
much  sameness  of  character.*  They  run  nearly  at  right 
I  to  the  coast  line,  with  sandy  and  gravelly  beds,  between  low 
rove-covered  Imnks.  Most  of  the  entrances  are  rocky 
I  1^  us,  and,  even  during  the  fair  sea^son  (September- June) 
I  high  tide,  they  are  not  navigable  for  boats  oi  more  than  H 
p  khandis).  Once  the  bar  Ls  croaked  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
Ig  to  the  end  of  almost  all  the  creeks. 

I  entrance  to  the  Rdjpuri  creek  is  a  deep  gulf  about  twenty- 
lile^  south  of  Bombay.  From  this  gulf  the  creek  winds  inland 
I  breadth  of  one  to  three  miles.  About  six  miles  south-east 
Ijira  island,  it  divides  in  two,  the  main  creek  continuing  to 
pth-east  and  an  aiTu  running  to  the  north-east.  The  north- 
irtUy  which  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  runs 
I  about  six  miles  to  MinddA  The  main  creek  stretches  soutb- 
br  about  eight  miles,  and  ends  at  the  old  town  of  Mhasla 
ifourteen  miles  south-east  of  Janjira,  The  creek  is  subject  to 
le  which  rises  twelve  feet  at  high  springs.  There  is  no  bar 
ie  l>ottom  is  muddy.  The  shoalest  water  at  low  tide  is  3 J  and 
ithoms  in  its  entrance  and  4i  fathoms  inside  in  mid-channel. 
iYB  excellent  shelter  to  a  vessel  in  distress.  Ordinary  spring 
Hse  eleven  feet  and  neaps  six  or  seven  feet.  Off  R^jpuri  the 
influence  is  strongly  felt  and  increases  in  strength  farther 
f  Steamers  can  enter,  even  during  the  rains,  and  lie  in  still 
jto  the  south  of  Janjira  island.  Five  or  six  miles  inside  of  the 
^  craft  of  not  more  than  four  feet  draught  can  sail  at  all  times, 
i&r  inland  it  is  navigable  at  high  tide  only.  In  1538  Dom 
pe  Castro  described  the  Danda  river  as  the  largest  inlet  in  this 
(f  the  coast,  with,  at  low  tide,  foiir  fathoms  of  water  at  its 
kce.  Inside  were  two  islands,  one  close  to  the  land,  the  other 
ed  and  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  long  tongue  of  land,  in  the 
^f  an  olephant*s  trunk.  It  was  a  pleasing  woody  bay  in  which 
|iole  Portuguese  navy  could  take  shelter.'* 

tuffh  most  of  it  is  bad,  there  is  no  scai'city  of  drinking  water. 
|e  larger  villagers  have  built  wells,  and  outljing  forest  villages 
jeir  water  from  the  beds  of  streams.  There  are  about  1000 
^ith  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  Some 
:  wells  are  brackish.     There  are  some  fifty  ponds,  veiy  few  of 

Red  with  masonry,  and  most  of  them  dry  from  February  to 
fck  is  almost  all  trap  with,  on  the  higher  hill  slopes,  laterite 
stone,  cropping  out  of  the#ground  in  large  boulders.     In  the 
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lengths  of  the.<»e  crecka  are,  MiodU-Borlsti  half  a  mile,  N&ndgaon  1|  milei^ 
^^  miles,  fiAjpuri  14  miles,  PanchaiUn-Borlai  1}  miles,  and  BUrivardban  2^ 
I  ^  Taylor'a  SaOing  Directory,  386. 

ttoirv  Eoteiro  da  CoaU  da  India,  160- 167. 
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larger  valleys  the  rock  is  found  in  tabular  masses  a  few  f e 
the  surface  and  sometimes  standing  out  several  feet     In 
the  rock  is  in  itrepular  tabular  masses  and  shapeless  boulde 
outcrops  of  basalt  have  been  recorded. 

The  climate  b  moist  and  relaxing,  but  the  sea  breeze  coolii 
coast  and  the  hill-tops.   Along  the  coast  fever  and  dysentery  p 
from  October  to  January,  especially  in  the  larger  lowlying 
which    are    surrounded   by   garden   landa     JUong  the   coaa 
thermometer  ranges  from  7G°  in  the  cold  weather  and  duriu 
and  August  when  the  rains  are  at  their  height,  to  about! 
the  hot  weather  and  at  the  end  of  the  raina     In  the  inland 
which  are  partially  cut  ofl'  from  tlie  sea  breeze,  the  thern 
rises  T  or  8*^  higher.     The  avei^e  yearly  rainfall  for  the  fi^ 
ending  1881  was  about  100  inches.^ 

There  are  some  half  a  dozen  quarries  of  trap  and  laterite,  1 
of  them  are  regularly  worked  and  none  of  the  stone  is  < 
About  fifty  years  ago  some  beds  of  laterite  at  Shigre, 
north-east  oi  Mumd,  were  worked  for  their  iron.  But,  owing  t 
cheapness  of  the  imported  metal,  the  local  iron-smelting  has  e 
Good  building  lime  is  made  from  limestone  nodules,  of  the  av 
size  of  a  man's  hand,  which  are  found  at  low  tide  in  the  be 
some  of  the  creeks.  It  is  chiefly  used  locally,  but  small  qua 
are  exported.  Lime  fit  for  eating  with  betel-leaves 
whitewashing  is  made  on  the  coast  by  burrung  shells. 

The  Habsdn  hills  are  generally  fairly  covered  with  J 
chiefly  copse.  In  Nandgaon  and  Mdndla  in  the  norther 
division  the  forest  is  everywhere  thick  and  teak  is  plentil 
the  southern  forest  division,  which  includes  all  Habsto  sou 
the  Kdjpuri  creek,  in  Panchaitan,  and  in  the  valleys  running 
the  Sdvitri,  there  are  heavy  forests  generally  frfuuented  by  pai 
and  tigers.  Near  Mhasla  and  Shrivardhan  tne  hills  wes^ 
years  ago  nearly  stripped  of  timber,  but,  since  cutting  and  ^ 
have  been  stopped,  a  fresh  growth  has  begun  to  spiing  up, 
and  there  in  Mhasla  and  Govdle  are  patches  of  fine  forest, 
tiger  or  a  panther  is  occasionally  killed. 

Until  1862  the  Janjira  chiefs  took  much  care  of  their  for 
bidding  export  and  severely  pimishing  timber  thefts  and  i^ 
forests.^  In  1862  the  late  Nawdb»  His  Highness  Sidi  Ibrdhill 
(1848-1879),  gave  contracts  for  cutting  and  removing  to  ~ 
large  quantity  of  firewood.  Under  those  contracts  a  man  off€ 
certain  sum  for  the  right  to  cut  wood  in  a  certain  forest  for  a  c< 
time.  If  his  offer  was  taken  he  worked  the  forest  cutting  to  v 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  all  building  timber  except  teak  sdg  Te 
grandis,  blackwood  msvi  Dalbergia  siasoo,  mango  dmba  Man| 
indica,  jack  pftanas  Artocarpus  mtegrifolia,  catechu  kkair  A 
catechu,  jdmbul  Eugenia  jambolana.  bh^ndi  Thespeaia  f 
dbnus  Dyospyros  melanoxylon,  bamboo  i^diis  Bambusa  vulg 


»  The  details  we,  I876,66'86  i  1877.  73  78  ;  1878. 16422 ;  1879.  97  70  ;  IS 
ukd  ISai,  S374.  3  Bit  Ricbat-d  Temple  b  Miiiute,  17th  Auguat  ] 
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kdrvi  Strobilanthus  gi*ahamianus,^    A  large  timber  traffic  sprang  up.         Chaplifti 
In  1877,  8400  tons  (21,000  Idumdh)  of  logs  and  250,000  gokllds  or  Frodm^j 

bundles  of  split  firewood  were  shipped  to  Bombay.     By  1877  the  ^       _ 

want  of  any  system  or  check  in  these  cuttings,  and  the  practice  of 
clearing  the  liill  sidenS  for  wood-ash  tillage,  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
^    ijira  forests.     In  1878  forest  preservation  on  the  British  system  ~ 

begun,  and  several  of  the  existing  contracts  were  cancelled.  In 
the  forests  of  the  Murud  division  were  demarcated,  and  are  now 
strictly  protected.  In  other  pai*ts  of  the  state  arrangements 
ye  been  introduced  to  limit  wood-ash  tillage,  and  not  to  allow 
to  be  cut  except  on  permission  from  the  Assistant  Political 
it.  The  forest  servants  are  now  paid  in  cash  instead  of  in 
and  an  establishment  has  been  formed  of  two  rangers,  two 
,  six  foresters,  and  thirty  guardxs.  Kunbis,  K^thkaris,  Mh^r3» 
Agris,  MdlLs,  and  Musalmdns  work  in  the  forests  for  wages,  a  man 
receiving  from  3d  to  6 J.  (2  as,  -  4  a^.)  and  a  woman  from  2J<i 
to  4irf.  \\\  aA-3  cw,)  a  day.  In  1881-82  the  total  forest  receipts 
amounted  to  £1560  (Ka  15,600),  and  the  forest  charges  to  £894 
(Rs.  SO^U). 

The  breeds,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Dome-stic  Animals  of  the  Habsdn    Domcatic  AnlmAli 

not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  KoUl>a  district.     Both 

Taloes  and  bullocks  are  employed  for  all  fi^d  pui^poses  as  well  as 

r  drawing  carts.     Bullocks,  buffaloes,  and  cows  are  taken  out  in 

droves  and  grazed  in  the  lands  and  forests  set  apart  for  gi-azing. 

ey  do   not  ordinarily  get  grain  or  condiments.     The  chief  cattle 

seders  are  the  Mi.lis.  well-to-do  landholders,  and  WioiSy   but  there 

IS  no  systematic  breeding.     Tlxe  average  yearly  cost  of  the  keep  of  a 

bullt:>ck  or  milch-cow  is  estimated  at  aliout  £1  4«.  (B^,  12),     A  good 

bullock  is  worth  £2  (Rs.  20)  and  a  milch*cow  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15).    Na 

sheep  are  bred.     Fowls  are  reared  chiefly  by  Muhammadans,  Beni- 

Israels  and  KdthkarLs.     A  full-grown  hen  fetches  3d.  (2  a?iiwe«),  and 

'  sixteen  chickens  can  be  Ixjught  for  2^.  (Re.  1).   Eggs  sell  for  \d.  (2  p%!) 

Kfl|ch  or  eight  dozen  for  the  rupee.     Ducks,  tui'kej'^s,  pea-fowls,  and 

^wnea-f owls  ai*e  not  reared. 

'Of  Wild  Animals  there  are  of  Felidas,  the  Tiger,  the  Panther,  and 
the  Wild  Cat.  Tigers  and  panthers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Janjira, 
especially  in  the  south  across  the  Rajpuri  creek  and  near  Mhaala. 
Ot  late  years  the  extensive  forest  felling  has  greatly  reduced  their 
number.  The  Tiger,  vAgh,  Felis  tigris  is  believed  to  be  of  two 
varieties,  one  larger^  lighter-coloured  and  fiercei*',  the  other  smaller 
darker  and  milder.  Several  full-growTi  tigers  have  been  shot» 
much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  tiger,  and  almost  dark-brown  where 
the  ordinaiy  tiger  is  yellow.  The  Panther,  hihla^  Felis  pardus  is 
of  two  kinds,  one  called  h\blA.i  vdgh,  the  other,  a  smaller,  thinner,  and 
much  longer-necked  animal  caUed  kardiu  The  rings  of  black  hair 
on  the  yeUow  skin  are  almost  the  same»  but  the  rings  on  the  small 
variety  are  always  much  closer*  together  and  seldom  so  perfect. 


Wild. 


'  Of  these  bkckwood  and  dbnm  are  very  jure* 

*  Of  the  tigers  shot  by  the  late  Mr.  Loroam,  one  meaeu^   Lmmedktely    after 

ith^  WAa  ton  feet  ten  iuchea  long.  , 

'  \n  the  hot  fleoaon  of  1SS2  thre«  or  four  person  fwerc  mauled  by  tigers  or  psuihers 

]  une  wQtnsB  Was  eaten, 
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Tigers  and  large  panthers  kill  many  cattle ;  the  smaller 
feecU  chiefly  on  dogs  and  goats.  The  people  rai\Oy  attempt  to 
a  tiger  or  take  any  notice  of  his  kiilixig  their  ciittle.  It  is  ' 
they  say,  that  tigers  should  eat  cattle  than  that  they  vshoiild  ea( 
Panthers  and  tigers  are  occasionally  shot  with  a  spring-gun  oi 
solitary  watcher  over  the  body  of  an  animal  that  has  men  ' 
The  Wild  Cat,  7'dn  indnjar,  Felis  chaus  of  Habsdn  is  of  two 
the  Common  Wild  Cat  of  which  two  varieties  arc  recorde<l, 
ordinary  striped  cat  and  another  with  no  marks  on  a  light  yel 
skin,  and  the  Civet  Cat,  Imsturi  or  jovddi  mdnjar,  Viverra  ma] 
censis  very  handsome  wnth  a  dark  brown  fur  spotted  mth  wh 
The  people  speak  of  a  third  w41d  cat  called  kdl  mdvjar  or  the  hi 
cat,  which  comes  into  a  village  at  night,  ransacks  hen-lofts»  am 
also  fond  of  molasses  and  sugarcane. 

The  Sdmhhar  Rusa  aristotelis  is  found  only  on  the  tops  of 
highest  hills  in  the  thickest  woods,  and  there  in  very  small  num^ 
and  extremely  shy.     They  eat  grass  and  the  young  shoots  ami  lea 
of  trees.  The  Spotted  Deer,  chital.  Axis  maculatus  is  found  on  ne€ 
every  wooded  hill  and  generally  in  herds.     They  eat  grass  and  h 
a  special  liking  for  yoimgfcarivtnd  leaves.  The  people  beat  the  wo 
for  spotted  deer,  posting  men  with  gims.at  the  passes  they  are  lik 
to  make  for.    Locally  |he  name  bhekar  is  used  lx>tli  for  the  Bark 
Deer    Cervulus    aureus,    and    the    Four-horned    Deer  Tetract 
quadricornis.     The  barking  deer,  a  larger  animal  found  in  n  i 
ground,  is  light  red  in  colom*  and  ha*^  two  smaU  horns.     Th^ 
four*horned  deer  is   found   in  the  ra\nnes  and  water-c<iurses  g£ 
larger  hills,  and  is  of  a  much  darker  red.     Of  its  four  horns  twc 
two  tines  each  are  perfectly  developed.     The  other  pair  nearer 
nose  are  rudimentary,  rarely  more  than  two  indies  long.     ThM 
very  wary   and  are  seldom   shot.     The  Hog  Deer  or  Mouse  ■ 
piadri,  Memina  indica  is  sometimes  foimd  in  l>eatitig  thick  hill- 
forests.     It  is  light  grey,  with  yellow  rings  and  black  ypots  on 
back,  and  only  from  seven  to  eight  inches  high,     Tlie  male  ^ 
bony  knob  on  its  brow  but  no  homa 

The  Wild  Pig,  ran  dtikar^  Sus  indicus  is  of  all  wild  animi 
hated  "when  aUve  and  when  dead  most  priced  as  food 
do  immense  damage  to  the  crops.  A  herd  of  pig  will  ruin 
field  in  a  single  night,  trampUng  to  destrxiction  what  they  t 
eat.  There  are  many  Porcupines,  sdil,  Hystrix  lencura  in  th 
but  as  they  feed  by  night  and  lie  in  holes  during  the  day,  they 
seldom  seen.  The  Mardthds  are  fond  of  the  flesn  of  the  poreup 
and  place  it  next  in  excellence  to  wild  pig.  Porcupines  live 
roots  which  their  pow^erful  forepaws  enable  them  to  unea 
The  Otter,  lul,  Lutra  nair  is  common  both  in  the  sea  and  in  ere 
They  are  almost  always  found  in  parties  of  three  and  four,  T 
fiah  in  gan^.  The  people  say  th^  always  bring  what  they  e^ 
the  creek  side  and  divide  it  equally  on  a  smooth  stone.  Th^| 
in  holes,  just  above  high-water  mark.  Their  fur  is  of  a  be.^ 
deep  brown.  Wolves,  Idndga,  Canis  pallipes  sometimes  come  from 
Sahyddris  and  hunt  the  Janjira  hills*  TheHyaena,  fara^,Hya?na  stt 
is  common.    Tliey  are  large  powerful  animals  general  Iv  of 
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brownish-yellow  mth  black  stripes.     The  marking  of  the  body  is 

uietuutfs  cuiiouMly  like  tliat  of  a  tiger,  but  the  head  and  gait  i^e 

iHtakable.     The  Jackal,  kviha,  Uanis  aureus  abounds  all  over 

absAu.     The  Wild  Dog,  kolsunda,  Cuon  rutilans  is  larger  tliau  the 

Indian  fox  and  has  a  bushy  taih     It  hunts  in  packs,  and  suiella  so 

powerfidly    tliat    no    aiumals    will    remain   in    the    same    forest. 

Wild  dogs  hunt  together  with  such  skill,  that  they  are  said  to  be 

able  to  kill  tigers  and  other  large  game.     Deatli8  from  wild  animals 

e  rare.      Owing   to    the   practise   of    Bhaudaris,  Mardthas,  and 

-thkaris  scoui'ing  the  forests  day  and  night  with  their  guns  and 

ogs,  the   larger   game,   the   chitul,  bhekar,  and   the  sdmbhar  are 

^  isappearing  from  the  Habsdn  forests.     To  prevent  this  wholesale 

destruction  shooting  has  of  late  been  allowed  only  under  a  permit. 

Deaths  from  snake-l>ite  seem  not  to  be  frequent.  This  is  not  due 
to  any  scarcity  of  poisonous  snakes.  The  Cobra,  Naja  tripudians, 
^hursa  Echis  carinata,  Ghmias  Daboia   elcgaas,  and   many   other 

isonous  varieties  abound.  From  time  to  time  deaths  are  reported 
from  scorpion-sting.  Some  of  these  deaths  may  l>e  due  to  snake-bites^ 
but  there  is  a  black  scoi*pion,  four  to  six  inches  long,  whose  sting 

ight  prove  fatal  to  chihlren  or  to  weakly  adults. 

Of  Game  Birds,  the  Pea-fowl,  mor,  Pavo  cristatus  is  common  in  the 
hills.     It  is  always  found  at  no  gi-eat  distance  from  tilled  land,  to 
which  it  goes  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening  aV>out  sunset. 
Its  graRS  and  twig  nest  is  generally  built  on  stony  ground.  The 
hen  lays  in  July,  and,  in  October,  the  young  birds  are  strong  on 
e    wing,      Pea-fowls  are  grain   eaters;    but   they  also  feed    on 
sects  and   caterpillaj^s.      The    wandering    Phdse    P^rdhis    snare 
em  and  take  them  for  sale  to  Bombay.    The  Jungle  Fowl,  rdn 
mhdn,  Gallus    sonnerati    is    very    handsome.     The    cock  has  a 
lificent  deep  orange  and  white  hackle ;  the  hen  is  smaller  and 
sober  brown.     They  live  on  the  thickly  wooded  hill^tops  near 
ater.    Their  usual  food  is  insects  and  seeds,  but,  in  November,  after 
e  crop  has  been  reaped,  they  sometimes  feed  in  the  early  morning 
rice  fields.    The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  of  roughly  ordered!  twigs 
"and  grass.     The  hen  lays  in  May  and  June.     Like  pea-fowl,  jungle- 
fowl  are  snared  and  taken  for  sale  to  Bombay,     The  Spur  Fowl, 
hutra,  Galloperdix    spadiceus  is  of  a  red    brown   not   unlike  a 
lartridge.     The  cock  has  a  ere^t  of  black  feathers  and  a  regular 
n  tail     Tliey  take  their  name  from  the  spurs  with  which  thw  I^Sf 
th  of  cocks  an<l  hens,  are  armed.     Spur  fowls,  thoii*T>i  '^u 

e  lower  hill  slopes^  are  never  found  more  than  twn  i^f  t, 

ey  live  on  grain  and  small  insects.     They  ^  >  iri 

in  a  rough  nest  on  the  ground  under  a  bush.  re 

e  the  Grey  Quail   Coturnix  communis,  the  liiiin  < 
romandelica,  the   Bustard  Quail  TuiTiix  tai^'Onr   * 
Quail  Tuniix  dussumieri   The  Grey  and  R 
passage,  coming  about  the  end  Af  >i  ' 

in  February.     The  Bustard  Quail  i.^ 
slopes  in   flocks  of  eight  to  teft»     "i 

E-'^'^'it  August  build  their  nests  in  tuft 
lys  in  pairs  or  alone  ;  its  food  an 
Dustara  quail.    Quails  are  noosed  u,.a   :- 
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in  large  numbera.     Snipe  timiml  are  of  three  kinclii,  the 
Qallinago  galliimria,   the  Painted  RjmchaBa   h>engalemiis,    and 
Jack  GallJnago  gallinula.    All  are  niigratoiy  coming  in  Novi 
and  leaving  in  February,  but  both  the  painted  and   the 
snipe  are  said  occasionally  to  breed  in  Janjira     Of  Wild  Dncli 
there  are  the  Mallaiil  Anas  bowchas,  the  Common  Teal  Querat 
crecca,  the  Whistling  Teal  Dendrocygna  javanica,  and  the  Wi 
Mare^a  pcnelope.     These  ai*e  all  migratory%  coming  in  Nov^eml 
leaving  in Februaiy.    Of  Curlews,  himl,  two  kinds,  the  Large  < 
Numenius  lineatus,  and  the  Small  Curlew  Kumenius  phieopu 
found  in  the  creeks  all  the  year  round,  but  chiefly  in  the  cold  we 
They  breed  in  the  creek.^^.     Of  Plovers  titokw  there  are  thf 
the  Stone  Plover  (Edicnemus  scolopax,  the  Grey  Plover 
helvetica,  and  the    Golden  Plover  Charadrius  fulvus, 
plover    is    a  resident  breetiing   in  the  district,  young  ones 
found  in  September.     Golden  and  grey  plovers  are  sometime 
in  the  rains  and  occasionally  breed  in  August  and  Septtiml 
almo«»t  all  are  migratory,  coming  in  large  flocks  in  Deceml 
Januaiy,  and  living  sometimes  near  the  sea-shore,  but  gener 
patches  of  dry  ground   in  and  near  creeks.     Partridge^s  are  i 
in  Janjira»  though  they  are  found  in  lai'ge  numbers  to  the  oo 
the  Revdanda  creek. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Konkan  fi.sheries,  written  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  First  Assistant  Collector  of  Kolalja,  is  printed 
Appendix.  The  Janjira  fisheries  are  almost  entirely  !^a!t-i 
fisheries.  Lines  of  stakes,  chiefly  palm-tree  trunks,  are,  at  tlie  cl 
of  the  stormy  season  (October),  sunk  in  the  lianks  that  lie  oSA 
shore  at  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  thiity  feet.  The  tops  ofl 
stakes  stand  five  or  six  feet  out  of  the  water  at  high-tide.  T 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  by  fastening  fishing  boats  to  1 
tops  at  high-tide,  the  weight,  a«  the  tide  ebbs,  forcing  the 
into  the  bottom.  They  are  drawn  out  and  towed  ashore  in 
when  the  south-west  swell  sets  in.  Between  each  pair  of 
which  are  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  a  large  I  ^ 
called  dliol  is  hung.  The  lower  half  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  is  dra^ 
down  by  stones,  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  wat< 
the  upper  half  is  kept  open  by  floats  fastened  to  strings.  On© 
fh  'lets  costs  from  £12  to  £L5  (Rs.l20-Rs.l50).  and  a  pair 

p.  :  teak,  cost  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.50-Rs.60).     The  neta  i 

^Jt  ^aily  owned  by  several  fishermen  in  shai^es,  and  the  boat  ls  oft 
too  f)i>n*^riA-  of*  a  Separate  person.  The  sale  proceeds  of  the  fi.^h  i 
~  «*d  into  four  parts,  one  for  the  boat-owner  and  three  i 

ci'ew.     Instead  of  fastening  them  to  stakes,  the  bi 
'i    c.Grii**timos  moored  to  buoys  or  barrels,  known 


(Rs.  110). 
to  a  pole  i\ 
The  mesh* 


IV,  of  a  set  of  barrel  ami  bag-nets  is  abouiS 


riKhed  by  oblong  drag-nets  laced  at  each 
I  against  the  Hream  by  a  couple  of  fiishermt 
•>*e  iiAt«  vary  in  size  from  a  fouith  of  an  in 
an  inch.  Thr  neU  ii'i  •*.)  u  <j  bag-nets  fastened  to  stakes  and  strei 
ftcroaa  the  creek..,  or  they  are  hand-neis  either  round  or  fastens 
a  couple  o*  pole*.  In  using  the  net  fastened  to  two  polee^  two 
atand  doM  to  the  shorei  each  holding  a  pole,  while  two  or 
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nm  from  different  aides  boating  the  water  with  short  hand 

s  and  drive  the  fish  to  the  net,  which  is  quickly  raised  and  the 

fish  art)  taken  out.     Fish  are  genei'ally  caught  in  this  way  during 

flood-tide.     The  circular  hand-net  is  used  by  one  man,  either  from 

tlie  shore  or  from  a  canoe.     There  is  no  state  restriction  on  fishing, 

but  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  different  coast  villager  have  been 

^xed  by  the  people  and  are  jealously  guarded.     The  chief  fishing 

^■llages  are  Chorde,  SaUon,  and  Borlai  in  Mindla ;  Ndndgaon  and 

^B^jgaon  in  Ndndgaon ;  Murud  and  Rajpuri  in  Murud  ;  the  Janjira 

^ftrtress ;    Khirsai^  A^arvMa,  and   Khdrgaon  Budruk,  in   MliajsJa ; 

xUendri,  Purbadi,  Kudgaon,  and  Digi  in  Panchaitan ;  and  Shekadi, 

Viilvat,     Shrivai'dhan,     Kalinje,    and    Devgad    or    Hareahvar    in 

Shrivardhan, 

^^  The  chief  lai^  sea  fish  are  pompletj  tauri,  mvas,  pdkhat,  viushi, 

^^fq^dt  karliy  ghol,  halva,  bing,  saklo,  and  ddngoL  Besides  these,  there 

Hro  jhhujds  of  two  kinds,  cray  fi=sh  and  shrimps,  shrimps  being  caught 

I  in  large  quantities  during  the  rains.     The  small  fish  which  breed  in 

'        ^jeks  are boinbil,  bhingi,  shingdli,  tiinK^huru,  boi,  chimhuri,pole, 

ni.,  sdl^rnt,  kdlav,  karvalu,  and  skdnt     Fish  roes  are  sent  to 

Bombay,     Fish -curing  goes  on  in  all  coast  villages.    The  la^^er 

fish  are  split  open,  cleaned,  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  sunned.^   The 

bombil  does  not  want  cleaning  or  salting  ;  it  is  cut  in  strips,  and  is 

dried  in  the  sun  on  strings  stretched  between  poles  from  ten  to 

twelve  feet  higk  Smaller  fish  are  di'ied  by  spreading  them  in  the  sun 

on  a  rock  or  on  the  sand    Cured  and  diied  fisli  are  chiefly  sent  inland 

through  Mahad*     Except  Brdhmaas  and  Gujardt  and  Mdrwdr  Vtois, 

f  all  classes  eat  fisK     It  is  V>artered  for  gi*ain,  foui*  pounds  of  grain 

buying  from  four  to  eight  pountls  of  fish*    Most  large  villages  have  a 

separate  market-place  where  the  Koli  women  sit  and  sell  fish. 

Fishermen  are  of  three  classes,  Kolis  and  Kharvis  who  are  Hindus, 
and  Ddldis  who  are  Musalmans.  They  together  numl>er  about  70Q0 
or  nine  per  cent  of  the  popiJation.  The  Kolis  in  most  of  the 
villages  on  the  creeks  grow  hemp,  and  use  the  fibre  in  making  their 
nets.  Fishermen  who  fish  in  creeks  and  bays  pay  a  yearly  cess  of 
IO5.  (Rs.  5)  on  every  khut  or  pair  of  fishing  stakes,  and  6«,  (Rs.  3) 
on  each  net  buoyed  on  barrels.  Those  who  tish  at  the  mouths 
of  creeks  pay  higher  i^ates,  and  those  who  do  not  o\VTi  permanent 
stakes  pay  a  house-tax*  In  1880  these  cesses  -yielded  a  total  yearly 
revenue  of  £331  (Rs,  33 1 0),  The  fishing  trade  is  much  larger  and 
irisker  than  it  used  to  be. 

[According  to  the  1872  census  the  population  of  the  state, 
luding  871  persons  on  board  vessels,  was  71,996  or  alx>ut  218  U\ 
the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  number  57,675  or  80*1 1  per  cent  v^**r*^ 
Hin<lus,  13,714  or  1917  per  cent  Musalmins,  29  or  " 
Jbristians,  and  578  or  08  per  cent  Beni -Israels  and  <' 
)portion  of  Musalm^Lns  to  Hindus  varied  from  one  ana  a  haii  per 
it  in  Janjira  to  seven  and  a  hatf  in  Mandla,  and  averaged  ab^ut 
four  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  population  48*2  per  istsnt  were  lai^m 
and  51*8  per  cent  females. 
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Tlie  1881  censiia  showed  an  increAse  from  71,996  to  76.S61 
600  per  cent.     Of  tho  t(3tal  number  61,810  or  80'94  per  C4itit  ^ 
Hindus,  18,912  or  18'21  p^r  cent  Musalmiini*,  590  or  07  perj 
Beni-Isrdds,  47  Chrintiaus,  and  two  Pdi'Ki.s.     Of  61.810  Hind 
were  early  tribes.     The  percentage  of  males  on  the  ^ 
was  49*47  and  of  females  50  52.     Hindu  males  nuii 
60*08  per  cent  and  Hindu  females  30,851  or  49^*1  per  cen 
Hindu  population ;  Musalmdji  males  numln^red  (>501  or  4u 
cent  and  Musalman  females  741 1  or  53'22  per  cent  of  tho  M 
population  ;  Beni-Isrdel  males  num1:»ered  280  or  47"4'6  p  i 
Beni  Jsr^K'l  females  310  or  52'5  per  cent  of  the  Beiu-I«rd^ 
of  the  foi*ty-s6ven  Christians  forty  were  males  and  seven  t'tiia<4l«^iw 

In   1872  there  were  13,769  houses  or  5i6  persons  to  each  h( 
Of  the   whole   number  689   were  of  a  superior  and   13.080  of 
inferior  class,  the  pi*oportion  of  inferior  to  superior  bein 
four  to  six.     According  to  the  1881  census  there  were  1 
including  huts.     Many  Musalmdus,  Bhandaris,  and   sm 
own  good  houses.     Except  the  row  of  small  dwelling, 
that  torm  the  market  place,  each  house,  especially  alon^  the 
stamls  in  a  separate  gar»len.     Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  cli 
the  houses  are  all  buflt  on  plinths  fi*om  two  to  three  feet  hi^h 
plinths  are  of  stone  rubble  and  mortar  faced  ^\4th  dr-       '  ' 
latorite.     The  walls  are  a  framework  of  wood  filled  \^ 
sun-dried  bricks,  with  a  coating  of  mud  or  whitewash.     '] 
class  houses  are  oblong,  and  hav^c  tiled  roofs.     Theyar*  ,  - 

high,  and  have  two  rooms  and  a  central  hall  on  each  tloor,  with 
neccfiisary  and  bathing  rooms  attached.     Their  value  varies    fn«i 
£200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  3000),    The  middle  class  house  hm  walls 
of  wattle  and  daub  and  a  roof  thatched  with  rice  straw*    T" 
square  and  have  two  rooms,  and  part  of  the  veranda  is  encl^. 
a  daub  and  wattle  wall  and  used  as  a  cook-room.     A  house  oi 
kind  costs  to  build  from  £6  to  £7  10<?.  (Rs,  60-Rs,  75).     The 
of  the  jioorer  classes  cost  from  6*.  to  10a,  (Rs.  3-Rs.  5). 

Every  good  house  has  a  store  of  copper  pots  and  earthen  j 
eating,  drinking,  cooking,  and  storing  grain ;  two  or  three 
bound  boxes  for  valuaVJes  ;  cots  and  bedding  acconling  to  tl 
of  the  family  ;  two  or  three  brass  stands   for   lamp   wicks  ; 
stone  for  grinding  condiments  and  currj*  spices.     For  ' 
there  is  a  mortar,  the  hollowed  stump  of  a  tree  into  wi.  -i  :,„ 
is  put  and  husked  by  women  who  pound  it  with  the  iron-ti 
point  of  a  wooden  pestle  about  five  feet  long  and  four  inches 
Besides  tools  for  the  different  callings  middle  class  houses  have 
earthen  pots,  a  copper  -skater  vessel,  and  one  or  two  other  up      " 

Most  Hindu  riii'O  w<^r  only  a  loincloth  during  the  du ,  „.. 
blanket  at  lUjfjhi  A  middle-class  man  wears  a  loincloth,  &  i^il 
chaii>  round  It  '  ^   a  turban,  and  a  redd)ordered  calico  shoi 

tlotU      A  fi'W  vis  and  Prabhus,  who  are  state  servants* 

a  V  waistbelt  kargoia,  a  white  cotton  coat, 

r«  I  f  urban. 

( H  nm Ji  I  xU  class  women  wear  the  nose-ring,  gold  earrlt 

'  •  ok  laces,  bracelets,  anklets,  toe-rings,  and 
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lings.  Women  also  wear  the  gold  head  ornaments  known  b^^  the 
namea  of  mlg  and  ketak,  phul,  and  wmd.  Children  wear  wTiat 
ornaments,  kadi  and  iodr  generally  silver,  earrings,  anklets,  waist- 

kds  and  necklaces  kcintMs. 
%e  higher  classes  eat  rice,  pulse,  butter,  apices,  vegetables,  milk, 
curds,  and  oil ;  and  the  lower  classes  boiled  coarse  rice,  nd(/li  or  harik 
bre^ii,  udid,  spices,  and  di*ied  fish.  Rice  is  eaten  either  boiled  until 
it  is  soft,  or  ground  into  floor  and  baked  into  bread  or  parche^L 
Rice  fiour  is  sometimes  mixed  with  unfermented  cocoanut  juice  and 
then  slightly  baked.  This  is  called  sdnjan.  From  rice  flour  and 
toddy,  round  sweetmeats  are  made.  A  man  in  middling  circumstance^s 
has  his  o\?*ti  gi-ain  and  clarified  butt^^r,  and  he  gets  betel-leaves  and 
vegetables  from  his  gardert  A  man  tolerably  off  has  a  servant  to 
look  after  his  cattle,  who  is  paid  sixty  pounds  (1 1  inans)  of  rice  and 
from  2#,  to  4ss.  (Re.  1  -  Rs*  2)  a  month.  In  middle  class  families  the 
women  do  the  house  work. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Janjira  are  poor,  almost  all 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  a  good  supply  of  untermented  palm-juice  to 
drink.  As  landholders  pay  in  kind  in  instalments  sprea*!  over 
leight  months,  and,  as  seed  a^Jvances  or  Udcdvi  are  made  when 
wanted,  they  liave  seldom  to  go  to  a  moneylender  to  raise  the 
money  reqiiired  for  paying  the  rent.  Day-workers  are  paid  in  grain, 
a  good  meal  of  rice  and  spices  and  dried  fish,  and  after  meals  a 
draught  of  miidi  or  unfermented  palm -juice.  Their  few  wants  are 
supplied  and  they  appear  happy.  The  husbandmen  are  quiet,  well- 
behaved,  and  cheerful,  a  little  independent  in  bearing  but  by  no 
means  rude.     The  shopkeepers  and  traders  are  qtiiet  and  civih 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  Janjira  castes  r 

BrallBiails,  numbering  11 02  in  18S1,  are  fo^ind  in  greatest 
numl  M^-rs  in  Mumd  and  Shrivardhan,  and  in  smallest  numijers  in 
Mandla  and  Govdle.  They  lielong  to  five  main  divi&ions,  Deshasths, 
Chitpdvans  or  Konkanasths,  Karliddfis,  Uevrukhds,  and  Gujarat 
BrahmcjLs.  Except  Gajardt  Brdhmans  who  are  traders  and  money- 
^ptlers,  their  occupation  is  state  .service,  priesthood,  begging,  and  in 
Hbw  cases  husbandry.     As  a  class  Brahmans  ai*e  well-to-da 

Ka'yasth  Prabhus,  numbering  1492,  are  found  all  over  the 
state.  In  token  of  their  Rajput  descent  Prabhus  do  not  eat  fowls. 
Acconling  to  a  local  story,  the  reason  is  that  the  fowVs  beak  is  like 
a  pen,  and  the  PraV>hus,  V>eing  i^Titers,  object  to  kill  an  animal  who 
like  themselves  lives  by  the  pen.^  Except  a  few  who  are  small 
traders,  their  occupation  is  state  service  and  husbandly.  Most  of 
them  aix?  well -to- do. 

Of  Traders  and  Shopkeepers  there  arc  546,  chiefly  GujarAt 
and  Alarwilr  Vaius.  They  are  found  all  over  the  state,  T'  ^  *  ' ; 
Viinis  are  said  to  have  come  from,Gujardt  in  the  be^i; 
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present  century,  and  the  MirwAr  Vanis  from  MArwir  within  the  lail 
twenty  yeai-s.      The  Gujardi  Vinis  are  peimianeiit  reeidents;  tbej 
Al^rwilr  Vdnis  .stay  only  for  a  time.     They  are  moneylendens  waA  | 
ahopkcepers,    dealing  in  cloth  and   misceUaneons  articles      Tbeirl 
coiiditiun  and  prospects  are  good. 

Of  HusbaixdJXien  there  are  seven  classes^with  a  strength  of  34j8St| 
or  5633  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population,  *  Of  the  whole  niiinW| 
15.403  were  KunbiH.  7772  Agri«,  5175  BhanddrLs,  3549  MarithiiJ 
2G98  Mdlis,  134  Jangams,  and  91  Ouravs,  KuxBis  aj-o  foundj 
everjn^^here  and  are  permanent  residents.  Beeidett  tilling,  tlieYJ 
w^ork  as  day-labourers  and  pi.^rsonal  servants.  As  a  class  they  Mt\ 
poor.  Agris  are  found  all  over  the  state  except  in  Shrivardluin  and! 
Gov^e.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Cheul  and  Roha  in] 
KoUba  about  200  years  ago.  Besides  growing  rice,  they  make  8«Jt«] 
and  some  cut  pots  and  toys  in  stone;  others  hold  lands  ^^ 
servants.  As  a  class  they  are  poor  Bh.vndAri8  are  found  ; 
the  state,  except  in  Go  vale  and  Mdndla  They  are  said  t^^  have 
from  the  south  more  than  200  years  ago.  They  are  sturdy  and 
skinned  making  their  living  as  palm-juico  drawers,  distillers,  and 
liquor-sellers.  Others  are  husbandmen,  moneylenders,  ganleners,  atiJ 
stone  pot  and  toy  makers.  They  are  well-to-do.  The  MABATHiiiJ 
who  are  found  aU  over  the  state,  are  husbandmen  and  sUit  .  iitH.! 

Their    condition    is    middling.     MAus,    of  the   two  sn  '>n*<i 

Chavkalshis   and    Pdchkalshis.    are    found    in  Murud,  >Ji* 
Shrivardhan,  and  Panchaitan.  They  are  said  to  have  come  froi 
and  Revdanda  m  Kolaba  more  than  300  years  ago.    Besides  gai'dei 
and  tilling  they  work  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and   labourers 
a  rule  they  are  well  off.     Jakgahs,  who  act  as  priests  to  some  Kunl 
andOuravs,  are  found  in  Mliasla,Shrivardhan,  Panchaitan,  andGovllie^ 
They   are   permanent   residents  and   are   said    to  have  come 
the  state  about  twenty  years  ago  from  the  south.     They  pe 
funeral   ceremonies   for   some    Kunbis   and    Guravs   and   w^orl 
huslmndmcn.     Their    condition    is   fair.     Gltravs,  also  known 
Shivsvilmis,  are  fotmd  in   Haix?shvar  and  Mhasla     They  have 
tradition  of  having  been^Wmgifly  'l^ietHeil  IfH^other  part   of 
country.  ^  Some  ai'e  husbandmen,  but  most  ac^^  nmtf, 

Mahddevs  temple.s  al^d  as  musicians  at  marriag*^-  ^    C* 

well-to-do  perhaps  a  rising  class. 

li/fAtTuaEus  Of  Manufacturers  there  arc  two  classes,  weavers  or 
numbering  314,  and  oil-pressei's  or  Telis  numbering  ninffy-1 
Except  in  Mdndla  and  Govdle,  Sdlis  ai^e  found  all  over  the  state? 
They  arc  said  to  have  come  partly  from  the  south  and  paHly  from 
Mdngaon  in  KoUba  some  150  years  ago.  They  weave  waisteloths, 
women's  I'obes,  sashes,  and  turbans.  Some  of  them  ai*e  ahio 
husbandmen,  WTien  in  work,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
**am  from  6f/,  to  9c/.  (4  as.  -  6  as.)  a  day ;  but  work  is  unsteady. 
Ab  a  class  they  are  |xM>r  Althou*gh  most  oil-pressers  and  oil  sellers 
nil.    E^  ni-IsrdelB,    V  Telis    are    found    in    Ndndgaon    and 

^4?H lift      Thev-  *i'  1  lave  come  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  present 

'  ^ri  and  are  now^  pennanent  residents.     They 

" i  fi om  karanj  and  ujidi  Ix^rries.    Their  milM 
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is  worked  by  one  bullock*  Some  are  husbandmen  and  labourera 
They  keep  Monday  as  a  close  holiday,  shuttiiig  their  shop«.  Their 
»tate  and  prospects  are  poor. 

Of  Craftsmen  there  are  eight  classes  with  a  strength  of  3107' 
lO£  these  860  were  gold  and  silver  smiths.  Sonars;  953  carpenters, 
utArs;  o95  potters,  Kumbhdrs;  372  tailors,  Sbimpis;  161  copper- 
[amiths,  KAsArs;  104  ironsmiths,  Lobars;  forty  wandering  ironsmiths, 
GliLsa<lis;  and  twenty -two  saddlei-s,  Jingars.  SonIrs  of  the 
Daivajnya  and  AksAli  subdivisions  are  found  all  over  the  state  and 
are  permanent  residents.  The  Daivajnya  Sondrs,  who  claim  to  be 
"remans,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  about  300  years 
;o,  and  the  Aksdli  Sondrs  from  the  Deccan  about  a  hundred 
yeai*s  ago.  Except  a  few  who  are  husbandmen,  and  the  Aks^tis  of 
Shrivai'dhan  who  make  small  brass  cooking-pots,  goldsmiths  of  bc»th 
divisions  work  chiefly  in  silver  and  gold.  The  men  earn  9cl.  to 
1^.  (6-8  as.)  a  day,  and  as  anile  are  fairly  off  The  women  add 
nothing  to  the  family  earnings.  Carpenters  or  SutIrs,  who  are 
bund  all  over  the  state^  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  some 
l300  years  ago»  They  work  in  wood,  making  boxes  and  stools,  and 
in  Gov6le  make  iron  pots  for  cooking  and  other  purposea  They 
>are  a  steady  welbto-do  class,  a  good  carpenter  e-aming  a  daily  wage 
of  9d.  to  1^,  9tij  (6-14  a«.).  Potters  or  KumbhIrs  are  fouml 
all  over  the  state  except  in  Grovdle.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
al>out  a  century  ago  from  Mdngaon  in  KoUba  and  from  Ddpoli  in 
Ratndgm.  Besides  making  earthen  pots,  buckets,  tiles,  bricks, 
stone  pots,  and  dolls,  they  act  as  husbandmen.     As  a  class  they  are 

¥oor,   a   man's   daily  eai-nings  vai-^ong  fi-om  3rf.  to  6d,   (2-4  as.), 
'AILORS  or  Shimpis  are  found  all  over  the  state.     Tliey  are  said  to 
have  come  about  200  years  ago,  some  from  the  Deccan  and  some 
from  the  south.     Besides  tailoring,  some  till  and  some   keep  shops, 
artieularly  cloth  and  gi-ain  shops.     A  Shimpi's  daily  earnings  vary 
rom  &d,  to  Is.  (4-8  as,),  and  the  class  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
Coppersmiths,  KIsars  and  TAjmA'm,  are  found  all  over  the 
>te,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  some  200  years  ago. 
of  them  work  in  copper  brass  and  tin,  making  and  tinning 
and    some  of  them   tilling.      A    coppersmith   eai^n^   6d,   to 
(4-6  a^)  a  day  and  is    fairly    off.      iROXSMITHS    or    LohArs 
f'>Tind  all  over  the  state.     They  make  field  tools.    GhisjIdis, 
i  ing  ironsmiths  or  tinkers,  come  every  year  from  the  Deccan 
aiiuhaitan,  Mhasla,  and  Mindla.     They  make  and  mend  field 
other  iron  tools  and  are  poor  and  wili     Jingars,  onginally 
ers,  are  found  m  Shrivardhan  and  Panchaitan;  they  are  said  to 
^e  come  from  the  Deccan  about  a  hmidred  yeai*s  ago.     They  are 
V'or  workmen  turning  their  hands  to  many  minor  crafts,  making 
^3^  toys,  inkstands,  keys,  boxes,  musical  instruifM  n*^  iRl'le*tlrawers, 
ted  and  carv^ed  wood-work,  and  cutting  p  tiaras  or 

V  which  are  worn  by  the*  bride  and  bniiv^^nKtin  at  Uindil 
i^'s.     As  a  clfksa  they  are  fairly  off. 

->t'  Personal  Servants  there  ai*e  731,  ^ 

^hdvT^and  438  washermen  or  Paints.     Bi. .,  v^*^..  .*.. 

the  state.    The  barbers  are  said  to  have  t  lu  tJ»i!  ^uutii 
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about  125  yiMirs  iigo ;  and  of  the  washenti^^n  f^omt*  nrr*  oW  fw^ttlf 
and  othersi  unmigmnta  from  the  south.    ' 

callings,  some  of  Inith  chu^s^^^  nrf    as   Im 
well-to-do. 

Of  Herdsmen  and  Shepiierds  Ui<ro  art^  :r 
108  Dbangtiis.     Gavijs,  wlio  are  f<nind  all  over  iiu- 
be  old  settlers.     In  appearance  and  dress  they  are  liko  Iviinbii^, 
they  make  their  living  by  husbandry  and  cattle-reannf    am 
Belling  milk,  curds,  and  butter.     They  are  faii'ly  oft 
who  ai-e  said  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  and  from  tht  i\ 
are  found  mostly  in  Mhasla.      Some  of  the  Dhangars  teiv 
some  cultivate,  and  some  prepare  country  ^  T 

Bora  bay  wooL     Those  who  liave  settled  as  In 
well-to-do  and  own  cattle. 

Of  Pishermen  there   are  5943   Kolis  ami  Kharvis,     *ih<^'  c 
found  all  over  the  state    except  in  Gov^de,     Amon^   th»^     Km 
there  are  two  divisions,   Cheulkars  or  Son  Kolis  and  1 
The  Son  Kolis  are  said  to  have  come  from  Cheul  in  K 
200  years  ago ;  the^  Rithtailkars  are  old  settlers  from   llsihtf'id 
Mdngaom     Kdht<ldkars  oat  food  e<x)ked  by  Cheulkars,  but  Cheul  I 
do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  Rdhtiidkars,     The  KhAbvis  are  said  to 
liave  come  from  Chiplun  in  Ratn%iri  about  a  Inindred  years  aga 
The  men  of  both  classes  wear  a  skullcap  and  a  loinc!«itb.      All  ?tr^ 
fishers  and  seamen,  hardworking,  fairly  off,  and  with  go< 
Some  make  string  and  rope,  and  a  few  grow  hemp  for  m       i  ^  :...  . 

Of  Leather  Workers  there  are  1900  Chdmbhfirs  and 
one  butchers  or  Khatiks.     ChAMBhars,  who  ai'e  found  all 
state,  are  said  to  be  old  residents,  except  a  few  kno^v^i  as  1 
who  came  from  Ddbhol  in  Ratndgiri  about  a  hundred  yeai-s  iv^k 
They  are  shoemakers,  tannei's,  and  husbandmen*     Tlicy  are  ImdJ 
off  and  show  few  signs  of  improving,     KhAtiks  ai*e  foimd  in  Mu 
and  Shrivardhan,     They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Dec< 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centur}\     They  sell  goat^a  flesh  and 
hides  to  Bombay. 

Of  Depressed  Classes  thei*e  were  64S5  Mh&rs^  Si  Mings,  an( 
228  Buinids.  MnAiis,  who  are  employed  as  village  servants  anti 
messengers,  receive  gi*ain  allowances  from  the  villagers,  and  in  som- 
cases  till  laud.  They  carry  away  and  ea.t  dcjsul  cattle  and  l>rii 
firewood  and  gi'ass  from  the  forests  for  sale,  Man'gs  i  '  hu- 
leaf  brooms  and  rope  slings  or  shikas  for  hanging  jar  i  iher 
articles.  BURUDS  are  found  all  over  the  state  except  in  Uovdl 
Tliey  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  about  200  years  agi 
They  plait  reed  baskets  and  some  of  them  are  husbandmen. 

Of  Wandering  Tribes  eighty^one  Vatlars,  four  Vanjftris,  andl 
sixteen  Belddi^  were  returned  from  Jifliasla,  Qovale,  and  Mandla,! 
VaBARS  come  every  year  during  tne  fair  season  from  the  Deccan  iiij 
search  of  earthwork.  The  oiily  peculiarity  in  their  dress  is  that! 
thv  men  we&r  short  trousers.  They  dig  earth  and  make  rice  fields 
'    wud  piece,      VanjAhis,    wliu  are  found    in 

*uJ  Shri  I,  come  fi^om  the  Docefm  and  vnvw  Du^U 
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iving  by  earryiug  grain  and  fuel  on  pack-bullocka    BeldArs  or         Chapter  I. 

irancfering  t|uarryiiien  and  8tane  (besaers  come  from  the  Dt^ccan        Population, 
iuiing  the  fair  season  in  search  of  work  and  return  to  their  homea 
"during  the  rains. 

Of  Religious  Beggars  there  were  sixty-seven  Kdnphate  NAth  Biooa 

Joa^vifl,  forty-three  Gondhalis,  thirty -one  Sarodis  or  Ddkujis,  twenty 
Jairdgis,  and  twelve  Gopaln,    KXn'PhIte  NAth  QosAvis,  according 
^  their  own  story,  are  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  one  Gorakndth, 
^'liose  shrine  is  at  Pdtas  Shirala  in  Kolhdpui*.     Of  these  Gosavis 
DUie  ai^e  wanderei-s  and  some  i-esident^^  living  aa  husbandmen  in 
Iha*ila  and  Oovdie.     They  are  said  to  have  been  settled  in  tho 
»te  for  about   150  yeai's.     Wandering  Gosdvis  rarely  stay  at  one 
J  for  more  than  three  or  four  days.     They  encamp  outside  of  a 
tillage,  sometimes  in  the  open  and  sometimes  under  a  tree.     Tlioy 
Bither  stretch  a  14anket  across  throe  sticks  as  a  tent,  or  make  a  hut 
&f  a  few  iiiats»  sticks,  and  branches.     Their  stock  of  chattels  includes 
grindstone,  S4:>me  earthen  cooking-pots,  some  wooden  plates,  one 
5r  two  copper  and  one  brass  pot,  and  cots.     The  man  wears  a  pale 
f^ellow  tiu'ban*  a  small  waistcloth,  a  jacket  and  a  blanket,  and  the 
ruman  a  robe,  a  petticoat^  and  a  bodice.     The  women's  ornaments 
%vo  lead  an<l  zinc  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  occasionally  a  gold 
_  ^ose-ring    w^orth   about   2d.  (Re.  1).      They   speak   a  mLstui-e   of 
Gujariiti  and  Hindi  *  though  most  of  them  know  Mardthi  and  a 
little  Urdu,     They  w^ander  through  Sdtdra,  Poona,  Alib^,  Janjira, 
and  Ratntlgiri,  travelling  in  bands  of  ten.  or  fifteen.     They  carry 
*s  wdtli  them  and  some  cows  and  buffaloes,  generally  from  ten  to 
twenty,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred.    They  offer  the  cattle 
Tor  sale  and   Ijeg,  attracting  notice  by  pla\ing  on  a  one-stringed 
iddle.      They   never   work   but  ai*e   well  txihaved.      The   women 
cook  and  beg,  and,  when  the  band  is  on  the  move,  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  goods.     They  reverence  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  employ  a 
iBrdhman  at  marriages,  and  have  a  peculiar  drea*!  of  evil  apirits* 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  low 
class  Hindus,     They  give  a  feast  and  call  in  a  Brdhraan  priest  from 
'le  nearest  village.     A  son's  marriage  costs  £5  to  £6  (Rs.50«Ils,60), 
lalf  of  which  is  paid  to  the  brides  father,  and  half  spent  in  food, 
Iclothes,  and  ornamenis,     A  man  spends  nothing  on  his  daughter  a 
imarriage.     They  are  said  to  have  no  burial  rites,  but  keep  a  death- 
Way  at  the  en«i  of  a  year.     They  have  no  headman.     GoxDBALls*, 
ho  are  found  all  over  the  state,  are  said  to  have  come  alx)ut  2CK> 
years  ago  from  Kolh^pur  and  Tuljdpur  in  the  DeccaiL     Tliey  are 
Inow  settled  in  the  state  and  live  by  1>egging  and  singing  songs 
in  Hinilu  households  on  marriage  and  other  occasions,     Sahodis 
lor  DAkujis.  found  in  Murud,  GovAle,  and  Mhasia,  have  come  from 
I  the  south  and  are  not  permanent  settlers*     The  men  wear  trousers 
land  a  long  coat,  and  live  by  Ijcgging  with  the  help  of  a  smatter- 
ling  of  a8trolog3^    BAinAars  arei  found  all  ov  ei*  the  state.    They 
■Tfiove  about  begging.     GopIls  come  to  Govdle  every  year  from  the 
[Beccan  on  lirgging  tours.     The  mftn  wear  conical  hats  trimmed  with 
peacock's  feathers^  and  a  large  tunic. 

The  only  Early  Tribe  is  the  KAthkabis.    Thoy  number  972  wtkI        g^^y  Trif 
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are  found  all  ovet  the  state.     They  ara  saitl  to  h«vo  eotti<^  tr^m  A» 

Mftval  or  wesfci.*rn  Deccan,     Some  of  then 

on  the  burders  of  forestn  near  \411ages.      I 

Nik^niH,   Vdghinors,  Moknes,   Kalis,    and    r^ 

corrupt  MarAthi,  and  live  in  square  wattle  hnU,  -.  *.,^.^  ..,,, 

19  a  f uw  earthen  poLn,  one  or  two  copper  veaselSj   and  a  > 

men    wear  a  loincloth  and   sometitues  a  ahoul«I       V 

women  a  scanty  robe  that  does  not  fall   below 

VnTHlice*      Their  only  ornaments  are  heav'y  mcklu      . 

brtiss    earrings,  and  glass  bangles.      Some  ol   tUcut    ^  _u_ 

and  harik   on   the  hUl  sides,  others  work  as  labour*?r8  ami 

toats;  but  the  bulk  of  theui,  both  men  and  women,  liv^e  byj 
rewood  and  forest  produce  and  by  tapping  forcf^t  pal 
are  fond  of  hunting  and  .shootintj,  and  are  much  giv* 
and  petty  thieving.      Except  at  arimken  brawls,  wL 
end  fatally,  they  are  seldom  guilty  of  crime.      ITiey   woj 
ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  never  employ  Briihraan  or  other 
They  are  fond  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another  within  a .. 
of  eight  or  ten  miles.     They  never  go  further  and  have  no  knowl 
of  other  districts.     They  are  averee  fmm  manual  labijur  but 
recently  been  induced  to  work  at  road-making,     ^V]len  i} 
to  work  they  are  the  best  and  hardest  workers  in  the  - 
the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  six  betelnuts  are  laid 
8atvdi  Devi,  the  mother  is  made  to  bow  to  the  goddess,  and  a 
of  friends  are   entertained   with   country   liquor.      Hiarriages 
settled  by  presents,  but  the   leave   of  tlieir  hereditary  leader 
nddk  must  be  gained.     For  granting  the  marriage  license  tho  1 
is  paid  2*.   (Re.  1)  and  is  given  a  potful  of  country  liqaor, 
marriage  can  be  celebrated  unless  he  is  present  _ 

According  to  the   1881  census  Musalmdns  numbered  13,912  or 
18'2  per  cent  of  the  population*     They  are  chietly  found  In  Jatijiia. 
Mhasla,  Murud,  and  Shrivardhaa      They  belong  to  four  cittss'cav 
Konkanis  numljering  12.429,  Habshb  or  Sidis  numbering  258,  D^dis 
numbering  1225,  and  a  few  families  of  Dakhnis.     Like  the  Kon- 
kanis of  Thdna,   KoUba,  and    Batudgiri,  the  Janjira  KoiW 
partly   descended  from  Persian  and  Arab   immigrants  be  i 
seventh  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.     The  Sidis  or  Abyssi 
are  known  to  have  been  settled  during  the  sixteenth  contnry  « 
tlie  Bijilpur  kings,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  come  durin- 
rule  of  the  Bahmani   dynasty*     The   Ddldis  or   fishers   claim    nu? 
same  origin  as  the  Konkanis,     The  few  Dakhnis,  most  of  whuui  ^re 
butchers,  have  settled  in  Janjira  during  the  present  century. 

The  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  and  Ddldis  is  a  mixture  of 
Marathi  and  Hindustani  known  a**  Konkani ;  that  of  tlie  Sidis  anil 
the  Daklmis  is  a  corrupt  HindustitnL  Almost  all  can  spoa^ 
Hindustani  T 

The  foreign  element  in  the  Sidis  seems  to  have  been  AbyssiT*  ,  ' 
not  negro.     At  least  the  present  Sidis  show    no   signs  of    ] 
blood,  being  wheat-coloured  with -high  straight  noses  and  thin  lip>i^ 
The  beard  is  scanty*     They  are  generally  larger  boned  and   more 
robust  than  the  Konkani  Musalm^na     The  Konkanis  and  J) 
iuv»  feTCMjorallv  small    and  delicate,  light  coh'^nr^Ml  or  swart^^v 
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»d  features  and  scanty  lx*ards.     The  Dalchnis  are  generally  dark, 
ongly  made,  and  full  bearded. 

Bich  Sidi  gentry,  Syed  landlords,  and  Konkani  timber  and  other 
Tcbants  own  good  one  or  two  storied  houses  of  brick  or  stone, 
th  .strong  timber  and  tiled  roofs.  The  houses  of  middle  class  and 
r  MiLsaimdns,  except  iu  some  of  the  larger  towns  where  they 
.ve  tiled  roofs,  are  built  of  bamboos  and  rafters,  thatched  with 
!e  straw  or  grass.  Tlieir  houses  are  oblong  and  are  peculiar  iu 
-ving  the  front  door  at  one  end.  The  better  class  of  house  costs  to 
ild  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs,  200 -Rs.  800),  and  the  poorer  house  from 
to  £5  (Rs.30-Rs,50).  The  articles  generally  found  in  a  house  are 
few  Indian  carpets  and  quilts,  some  cots,  and  copper,  brass,  and 
then  ve.ssels.  The  Sidis  deck  their  walls  with  swords,  shields, 
ces,  muskets,  guns,  knive^s,  and  daggers.  Most  well-to-do  families 
ve  male  and  female  servants,  and  a  stock  of  cows,  buflaloes,  goats, 
id  bullocks.  Rich  families  have  four  to  eight  bondsmen  and 
•ndsworaen,  generally  the  children  of  poor  Hindus  who  have  been 
►ught  and  made  Musalmdns.  These  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  are 
hereditaiy  and  they  can  at  their  pleasure  leave  theii'  master  who 
ds  them  and  clothes  them.  They  marry  only  among  themselves, 
Musalmdn  3  wardrobe  generally  includes,  besides  some  common 
ts  for  every  day  use,  a  large  tiat-rimmed  Brdhmau-like  turban 
head  scarf,  a  cap,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  trousers. 
e  rich  man's  wardrobe  varies  in  value  from  £10  to  £20 
slIOO-Rs.  200),  a  middle  class  man's  from  £3  to  £5  {Rs.80-Rs.5O), 
d  a  poor  man*s  from  £1  to  £1  10»,  (Rs.  10  *  Rs.  1')).  The 
man's  ordinary  dress  is  a  bodice,  a  robe,  and  a  petticoat,  over 
ich,  when  she  goes  out,  she  draws  a  sheet  The  women  of  rich 
id  well-to-do  families  have  several  costly  silk  dresses  ornamented 
ith  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  Middle  class  and  poor  women 
have  one  silk  dress  which  lasts  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  three  or 
four  common  suits  costing  3*.  to  5«.  (Rs.  I  J-Rs.  2i)  each.  The 
value  of  a  rich  woman's  wardrobe  may  be  estimated  at  £10  to  £20 
(Rs.  100- Rs. 200),  a  middle  class  woman's  at  £3  to  £5  (Ri.30.Rs.50), 
and  a  poor  woman's  at  £1  10/j.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-R8.20).  Except  that 
Ddldis  sometimes  wear  a  large  gold  ring  in  the  right  ear,  the  only 
■Knaments  worn  by  men  are  gold  and  silver  finger  rings.  The 
^^omen  have  generally  a  good  store  of  ornaments.  A  married 
■  woman  is  never  without  a  special  necklace  called  lachha  of  glass 
and  gold  beads,  the  wedding  gift  which  is  always  worn  so  long  as 
the  husband  lives»  A  woman  who  marries  a  second  time  is  not  so 
particular  about  her  necklace,  but  if  she  is  youilg  she  generally 
persuatles  her  husband  to  give  her  a  new  one.  Besides  this  necklace 
all  women  have  a  good  store  of  gold  noserings,  necklaces,  earri 
bracelets  either  gold  or  silver,  silver  anklets,  silver  chains,  8; 
finger  rings,  and  other  ornaments.  Those  ornaments  are  partly 
presented  by  parents  and  partljj  by  the  husband  as  a  marrii^e 
rtion  which  is  generally  worth  £12  14^,  (Rs.  127).  They  are 
sole  property  of  the  womaif.  Even  in  poor  families  these 
aments  are  carefully  kept,  but  they  have  sometimes  to  be  sold 
meet  marriage  and  otner  special  charges.  Roughly  a  rich 
woman's  ornaments   vary  in  value  from   £dO  to  £100  (Rs.  fiOO- 
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Rs.  1000),  a  middle  elms  woman's  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.lOO-Ra-200)k 

and  a  poor  woman's  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs,50-Rs,80). 

The  Musalmdn*^  ordinary  food  is  rico  and  ndchni  bread  emian 
with  fish  curry.  They  take  two  meaJs,  one  in  the  morning  the 
other  in  the  evening,  Tlio^c  of  them  who  are  husbandmen  take  a 
third  meal,  an  early  breakfast,  at  sunrise. 

The  daily  cost  of  food  to  a  rich  Musalmdn  family  of  four  or  fiw 
persons  varies  from  Is,  6d.  to  2^.  (1 2  a»,-Re,  1 ),  to  a  middle  class  family 
from  9d,  to  Is,  (6-8a«/),  and  to  a  poor  family  from  6<ito  9d.  (4*6rt«.]. 
Public  dinners  are  given  in  honour  of  births,  marriages,  and  deatli& 
These  dinners  consist  of  pufdv  and  dalcka  made  of  l>oiIed  rice  with 
claritied  butter,  and  eaten  witli  mutton-curry  cooked  with  pulse  cf 
vegetables.     To  give  a  hundred  guests  a  dinner  of  this  kind   co«te 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (TlsJ5-R8.20)\     Except  a  few  rich  Sidis  aud 
Konkanis  who  occasionally  drink  tea  and  coftee»  Musalindns   OH 
no  beverage  but  water.     Of  stimulants  mahvda  liquor  is  drunk  by 
some  Ddldis,  opium  is  eaten  by  a  few  Sidis  and  Syeds,  and  almo^ 
all  eat  betel*leaf  and  betelnuts.     The  hereditar}^  calling  of  the  Sidii 
is  state   service.      Some   of   them  have   good  houses   and  estaitfil 
jnelding  yearly  incomes  of  £50  to  £100  (Rs,500-Rs,  1000).     The  ^ 
Konkanis,  who  are  landholders,  farmers,  and  traderdj   earn  ^rom  i 
£30  to  £100  (Rs.  30O-Rs.  1000),  and  the  Daldis,  whose  heredi|Laxy 
calling  is  fishing,  are  either  servants,  fishers,  or  sailors.     Thew  ar^  I 
goo<i  sailors,  ready  to  leave  their  home-s  in  search  of  work  in  B'  i 
and  returrnug  with  their  earnings  after  a  year  or  two.     Exc^ 
Raiazan,  Bakar  Id,  the  last  two  clays  of  the  Muharrara,  and 
death  no  traders  or  artisans  take  holidays.     On  those  occ 
besides  resting  themselves,  they  give  a  holiday  to  their  serv* 
Though  hot-tempered,  crafty,  and  luxurious,  the  Sidis  as  a  ^las*! 
sober  and  thrifty.     The  Konkanis  are  famous  for  their  vigou4-^i  ^i 
shrewdness,  and  the  Daldis,  though  hardworking  and  thrift  ' 
excessively  fond  of  liquor.     Some  Sidi  and  Konkani  landlortl 
traders  are  well-to^lo  and  able  to  meet  their  marriage  and  L  , 
special  charges,  but  a  weakness  for  good  living  and  show,  r 
many  to  debt  and  some  to  w^ant.  .  \  ' 

As  a  rule  none  of  the  four  classes  of  Musalmdns  intermarrjii  < 
late  some  Sidi  gentry  have  taken  wive^  from  the  Konkani^ 
the  Konkanis  never  give  daughters  either  to  Daldis  or  Da 
They  have  no  special  class  organization  and  no  class  rules,  th 
being  chosen  arbitrator  in  family  disputes.    All  join  in  their  pr 
and  on  occasions.have  no  objection  to  eat  with  each  other. 

All  of  the  Janjira  Musalmdns  are  Sunnis,  the  Sidis  belongil 
the  Hanafi  and  the  Konkanis  and  Daldis  to  the  Shafai  scAn? 
Almost  all  are  fairly  religious,  and  a  few  of  the  devout  ^a 
the  mosque  for  the  five  daily  prayers.  Some  of  their 
observances  are  more  or  less  ^indu  in  spirit,  but  the  Jii 
Musalmdns  seldom  worship  or  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods.  pHj 
women  go  out  in  the  same  dress  they  wear  in-doors.  Ko.ps{ 
women,  when  they  go  out,  cover  the  body  from  head  to  foot.orei , 
a  large  white  sheet.  All  Musalmans  obey  the  Kizi  and  geidi9\| 
W  register  their   marriages.     The  ordinary  fee  for  regis&rUh^' 
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marriage  is  55.  (Rs.  2^),  but  in  addition  some  of  the  rich  make  the 
Kdzi  the  present  of  a  turban  or  of  a  piece  of  new  cotton  cloth.  Boys 
are  generally  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  girls  between 
ten  and  sixteen.  Betrothal  takes  place  six  months  or  a  year  before 
marriage,  and  costs  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10- Rs.  30).  A  son's  marriage 
costs  a  rich  man  £30  to  £60  (Rs.  300-Rs.  600).  and  a  daught<:^r*8 
man-iago  £20  to  £40  (Rs,  200-Rs,  400J.  A  middJe  class  man  spends 
£15  to  £20  (Rs.  150.Rs.  300)  on  a  son's  wedding,  and  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100-B«.  150)  on  a  daughters  wedding*  A  poor  man  spends 
£10  to  £15  (Rs.  100-R».  le5U)'  on  a  son^s  wedding,  and  about  £8 
(Rs.  30)  on  a  daughter*s.  Few,  except  the  rich,  keep  the  sacrifice  or 
akika  ceremony,  most  keep  the  initiation  or  bismilla  at  a  cost  of  6*. 
to  £1  (Rs.  3-Rs.  10),  and  a  few  celebrate  the  seventh  month  of  a 
woman's  pregnancy.  Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the 
Mull4s  and  Kdzis.  As  soon  as  life  is  gone  the  Mulla  is  called  and 
makes  ready  the  shroud,  bathes  the  tody,  and  laj^s  it  on  the  bier 
shrouded  and  scented  with  camphor  and  aloes.  The  bier  is  carried 
to  the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  who  repeat  the  creed  aa 
they  walk,  and  are  now  and  then  relieved  by  the  other  bearera 
Betore  reaching  the  grave,  either  in  the  mosque  or  in  the  grave- 
yard, the  bier  is  set  on  the  ground,  a  prayer  is  repeated,  and  the 
body  is  laid  in  the  grave.  When  the  grave  is  filled  and  the  people 
have  gone  to  their  homes,  friends  and  relations  give  a  dinner  to  the 
mourning  family  who  till  then  neither  eat  nor  drink.  K  the 
family  has  nmny  frienda  and  relations  they  continue  to  supply  the 
mourners  with  food  for  three  days  when  the  third  day  ceremony  or 
uiarut  is  performed.  On  the  third  night  male  friends  and  relations 
are  asked  to  come  to  a  mauhid  or  reading  of  sermons  and  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  God  and  the  Prophet  which  lasts  till  midnight*  In 
the  morning  friends  meet  at  the  house  of  mourning  or  in  the  mosque, 
whore  the  Kor^n  is  read  and  flowers  and  scents  are  distributed 
and  taken  to  the  grave.  Some  well-to-do  families,  besides 
ktnping  the  tenth  twentieth  thirtieth  and  fortieth  days  after 
death,  have  a  ceremony  after  six  months  and  another  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  rich  man's  funeral  costs  £10  to  £20  (Rs.100- 
fBs,  200).  a  middle  class  mans  £8  to  £3  (Rs.  30  -  Ra.  50),  and 
a  poor  man's  £1  10s.  io  £2  (Rs.  15 -Rs  20).  Except  the  poor 
Konkanis  and  D^ldis,  about  one-third  of  the  Musalmdns  have  beea 
tuu^irlit  Urdu  and  Mardthi ;  and  some  of  the  rich  have  begun  to 
terich  their  boys  English.  Except  in  the  state  service  no  Janjira 
MuHalmdn  has  risen  to  a  high  position. 

Tlie  Konkanis  who  are  the  largest  community  of  Janjira  Musalmdns 
are  conunonly  known  as  Janjirkars*  They  are  chiefly  Shaikhs, 
tliough  there  are  some  Sye<l  families  from  MofJina  and  Hy<lranittut 
who  seem  to  have  ^ttled  about  four  hundre*! years  ago.  Some  fannlies 
call  tl)eTiis»?lv^t?s  Khdn,  who  are  probably  not  of  Afghan  descent, 
hni  ur>'  i]\r  representatives  of  successful  soldiers  who  won  the  title 
Ivhau.  As  n  rule  Konkanis  do  not  add  Shaikh  to  their  names. 
1  tiy  use  ft  surname  taken  eitliei*  from  their  calling  as  Khot  or 
Ki*,/A,  or  from  their  dwelling  place  m  Jaujirtcar  and  Murudkar. 
J  In  rr  women  add  Bibi  to  their  names.  A  special  class  called 
JL  jrvilds,  from  chhokara  a  boyy  are  tbe  ■  illfgticiiito  iaioe  o!  zis^ 
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KonkatiiB  and  Si Ji  SanUrs.    They  call  theinselvoB  Konkanis.  Mtt  rt 
other  Konkaiiis  look  down  on  them,  and,  though  »oiiie  tal: 
from  anioitg  them,  no  Koukaiii  will  give  his  t laughter  to  a  L 
The  home  speech  of  the  Konkaiiis  is  the   mixture   of  Marathij 
Urdu  which  is  known  as  KonkanL     They  are  generally  thin/ 
regular  featured,  and  browii.     Ah  a  rule  the  men  nhave   the 
and  ha%*e   thin  beards.     Like  the  men    the  women   are  tall  aoJ' 
delicatt^  fair,  and  with  good  features.     They  do  not  anpc»fir  in  pulilk 
during  the  day.     When  they  vnsit  friunds  or  attend  i  tbi^y 

go  out  at  night  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  hirge  vi  

They  engage  in  no  work  except  house  work.     Indoors  men 
a  waistcloth  or  hmgi,  a  jacket  or  baudi,  and  a  .skullcap :  and 
of  doors  trousers,  a  jacket,  a  large  white  coat,  and  a  turl»an. 
women  wear  the  Hindu  roljc  w^orn  like  a  petticoat  ar  ' 
llieir  ornaments   are  gold  noserings,  necklaces*  and  e. 
silver  brace letn,  anklets,  and  finger  rings.     Both  men  and   woise 
arc   ne^t   and   clean   in   their   habit**.      The   men   are    bospit 
hardworkujg,   thrifty,    and    sober,  but  proud   and  hot-teroi 
Some  are  well-to-do  owoiing  land  ancl  trading  in  timber, 
the  middle  class  are  state  servants  and  husbandmen.     ITie 
live  almost  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  always  in .  debt 
that  of  late  some  Konkani  families  have  intermarried  with  the  1 
they  marry  with  no  one  but  their  own  class.     In  religion 
are  Sunnis  of  the  Shafai  school,  but  few  are  strict  in  saying  th^ 
five  daily  prayers.      Tliey  obey  the  Kflzi  and  appoint   hiiu 
other  respectable  members  of  the  community  arbitrators  in  faniilj 
disputes.     They  teach  their  children  the  Kordn  and  to  rea<J   Ur 
and  Marathi      i'ew  learn  English   and  none  have  risen  to 
official  posts, 

Sidis,  the  representatives  of  Habshi   or  Abyssinian   slaves  an4 
soldiers  of  fortune,  are  found    only    in     Janjira    island. 
number   258   and   rank   next   in  impor Lance   to   Konkanis* 
of  them  arc   relations  of  the  Nawab   or  head  of  the  f^iai 
have   inherited    state   land   grants    or  allow^ances.      The\ 
Hindustani  and  Konkani  lx>th  at  home  and  abroad.    They 
strong  and  well  made,  writh  good  featiu-ea  and  brown   or 
skins.      The   men   shave   the  nead  and   wear  the   beard 
their  faces  have  generally  little  hair.     The  women,   who   - 
the  men  in  appearance,  never  appear  in  public  and  add    ! 
to  the  family  income.       Indoors  the  men  wear  a   waistc  i 
lungi  a  jacket,  and  a  skullcap,  and  out    of  doors   a    tui 
head  scarf,  a  long  coat,  and  loose  trousers.      The  women  \\ 
Hindu  robe  over  a  petticoat,  which  is  also  used  as  a  night  diL  , : 
a  bodice.     When  they  go  out  in  the  evening  to  pay  visits 
ghroud  themselves  in  a  large  white  sheet  wdiieh  hides  the  whole 
except  the  eye^.     They  are  fond  of  ornaments  and  have  a 
store  of  earrings  and  noserings,  bmcelets,  anklets,  and  ne 
As  among  Konkani  women,  the  glass  and  gold  bead  necfi 
put  on  the  first  day  after  marriage  and  is  worn  constantly  and  , 
with  care.     Both  men   and  women  are   ne^t  and  clean  in 
habits.     Rich    Sidis  generally  deck    their    houses    with    swi 
9hield«.  lances,  muskets,   knive*;.  and  daggers  hung  on  the 
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rom  wooden  pegs.    As  a  class  they  are  luxurious  hot-tempered 

»)  dishonest,  but  sober  and  thrifty.  They  arc  cither  landholders 
Btatc  servants,  and,  except  a  few  who  are  poor,  are  generally 
11-tO'do  and  aljle  to  meet  special  charges.  Tlvey  are  Suunis  of 
be  Hanati  ^ehool,  and,  except  a  few  of  tlio  younger  men,  are  religious 
1  careful  to  say  the  daily  prayera.  They  obey  the  Kdzi  and 
ploy  hiin  to  arbitrate  in  family  and  other  disputes,  They  have 
special  class  organization  and  uo  special  religious  head.  They 
en  their  boys  some  Urdu  and  Mardtld  and  to  read  the  Korto* 
few  learn  English,     On  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

i^Kdldis,  from  ddlad  fishing,  are  flaid  to  have  been  known  in 
^nbia  as  savsheai  or  coast  people.  They  numl>er  about  1230. 
^Ke  the  Konkanxs  they  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Arabia  ou 
Hpunt  of  the  tyranny  of  Haj^jdj  bin  Yusuf  (a.D.700),  but  their 
HIefathers  probably  settled  at  different  times  between  the 
eiglitli  and  the  thirteenth  centuries.     Besides   in  Janjira  they  are 

tund  on  the  Ratnagiri  coast.  Tlie  men  are  tall  or  middle  sized, 
b]l  made  and  strong,  of  a  dark  or  olive  colour,  and  with  thin 
krds  like  the  Konkanis.  Tliey  shave  the  liead  and  wear  the 
beard.  Their  indoor  dress  is  either  a  waistcloth  or  a  loincloth 
and  a  skullcap,  and,  on  going  out,  a  head  scarf  or  turban,  a  jacket, 
and  a  waistclotli  or  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are 
tall  or  of  niiddle  height,  delicate,  well  featured,  and  fair.  They 
wear  the  Hindu  robe,  and  a  petticoat  and  bodice  like  the  Konkanis, 
They  appear  in  public,  but  few  of  them  do  any  work  beyond 
looking  after  the  house.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and 
untidy.  They  speak  a  corrupt  Konkani  using  many  peculiar  words 
a!nl  phrases^  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  excessively  fond 
of  drink  ;  most  of  them  aix*  in  debt  They  are  either  husbandmen 
or  seamen.  Many  of  the  sailors  find  emi»loyment  in  Bombay,  most  of 
^em  as  seamen  either  on  European  or  on  native  vessels  but  a  few  of 
^m  more  intelligent  as  engineers  of  steam  launches  and  other  small 
Rkft.  They  marry  only  among  themselves,  but  have  no  special 
elaas  organisation.  In  religion,  like  the  Konkanis,  they  are  Sunnia 
of  the  Shafai  school,  but  few  of  thena  are  religious  or  careful  to  say 
tbeij*  prayers.  They  take  no  interest  in  educating  their  children 
■d  sliow  no  signs  of  liettering  their  condition, 

^^eni-lsra'els  are  returned  as  numbering  590.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  unich  more  numerous  dunng  the  eigliteenth  centui-y  w^hen 
the  Sidi  was  powerful,  and  Danda  Rajpuri  was  a  place  of  trade.  In 
Panchaitan  or  Diva-Borlai  alone  there  are  said  to^  have  formerly 
Ix^en  one  hundred  and  twenty  families.  During  the  wars  with  the 
MardthdSj  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^  many 
families  are  said  to  have  gone  to  KoUba  and  Bombay.  They  are 
divnded  into  White  Bem-Isrdels  and  Black  Beni-Israeb.  The  >^liite 
Beni-Isrdels  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  original  immigrants 
the  Black  Beni-Ifir^s  of  (inverts.     The  two  claMsos  neither 
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Afnnf);;  the  pecnliar  words  are:  rticha  for  MM*4tlii  v«fTr«  Qomm%i  jdutha^  for 
,  yes  ;  pdgla  for  xydgntkaril^n  fiahiog;  Mrla  or  4na  for  bring  \  Mid 
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eat  together  nor  mtermany.    The  men  have  distinettT^  featrirf^Bi, 

the  nose  being  decidedly  aquUine*     The  face  has  ^ 

Afghan  typQ»  but  the  hody  is  of  inferior  strength  an  : ^i 

two  tuftij,  one  over  each  ear,  the  men  shave  the  head  ;  they  w^ir 
the  mustache  and  a  short  bearcL  The  %vom en  are  genera! )"  ..-.j. 
looking.  Like  Hindu  women  they  we-ar  the  hair  tied  Ix  i 
head  in  a  knot.  Mo^t  of  the  Beni-Isrdels  are  oil'pr<.'sscrii.  but 
many  are  husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  chiefly  carpenters,  Tln^if 
home  tongue  is  Mardthi,  and  their  houses  are  like  those  of  mid^iW 
class  Hindus,  The  only  special  article  is  a  box  fixed  to  the 
pai*t  of  the  right  door  post  Thb  contains  a  piece  of  parcl 
with  a  verse  from  the  Old  Testament,  so  placed  that,  fro 
outside,  the  word  Almighty  can  be  read  through  a  hole.  They 
two  meals  a  day.  the  men  and  women  eating  separately.  ' 
dress  is  partly  Musalmdn  partly  Hindu.  They  worsliip"^  One 
and  have  no  images  in  their  housea  On  the  eighth  day  bS\ 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  he  is  circumcised  by  their  priest  or  kdzi, 
whom  a  present  is  made  according  to  the  means  of  tlie  parec 
and  a  fea^t  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.  A  day  before  t 
marriage,  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  brought  by  the 
relatives  from  her  house*  On  the  marriage  day  the  girl  is 
on  a  chair  or  on  a  raised  seat,  and  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  _ 
her,  A  cup  containing  she^rbat  into  which  a  silver  ring  is  drop 
is  brought,  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  girl,  who 
some  of  it  and  hands  the  cup  to  the  boy  who  empties  it. 
silver  ring  is  placed  on  the  girFs  right  forefinger,  and  the  marri^ 
bond  is  read  and  signed.  On  the  third  day  the  boy  walks  w-ith  hiil 
wife  to  his  own  house.  Wlien  a  Beni-Isrdel  dies  the  priest  repeaU 
verses,  and  the  corpse  is  cai'ried  to  the  burial-gi-ound  and  buried 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  Verses  are  repeated  and  the  rnotimeni 
return.  Three  death-feasts  take  place,  eight  days,  six  months,  and 
one  year  after  the  death.  In  each  village  social  disputes  are  settl^ 
by  a  headman  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Though  fond 
of  liquor  and  extravagant  on  ceremonial  occasions,  the  Beni-lKraeU 
are  a  steady,  hardworking,  and  successful  people.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  they  have  no  professional  beggars. 

According  to  the  1872  census  there  were  245  to\\Tia  and   ^   ' 
of  which  fourteen  were  uninhabited  and  twenty-eight  were  li._.. 
In  1881  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  Wiis  returned  at 
Among  towns  the  largest  are  Shrivardhtm  with  7424  people  >T 
wth  5353,  Mhasla  \\ith  1830,  and  Janjira  with  1874.    As  a  i 
larger  villages  are  along  the  coast  or  on  one  of  the  creeks.     In  tlwA^r 
coast  and  creek  villages  all  sims  of  houses  are  hidden  by  belta 
of  cocoa  and  betel  palms,  which  fringe  the  sea  from  a  quarter  U\  a 
mile  broad  and  sometimes  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  luiles 
Except  the  row  of  small  dweDings  and  shops  that  form  the 
place,  each  house  stands  in  a  separate  fenced  garden.     A  mrt 
from  end  to  end  of  the  village,  Vith  side  lanes,  runs  thn. 
pahn  groves,  the  trees  meeting  above  and  casting  an  unb. 
shade.     Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate  the  houses  am 
on   plinths  from  two   to  three  feet  high.     The   richer   rice 
villages  are  usually  built  on  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  hill  i 
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ich  fringe  the  rice  lands.     Tliey  are  fairly  shaded  with  large 

ago  and  pi  pal  trees,  and  here  and  there  -an  isolated  clump  of 

baniboo8.     The  houses  are  much  like  the  coast  houses,  except  that 

they  are  grouped  t<7gether  not  sepaj-ate,  and  that  the  plinths  are 

pjgwer  and  less  regular.     The  hill  hanilets  are  clusters  of  low  huts 

spaces  in  the  forests  cleared  of  brushwood ;  some  have  plinths 

some  have  no  plinths.     All  ai'e  built  of  rough  poles  cut  fi^om 

forests,  \\dth  no  att^Tcipt  at  dressing,  and  with  walls  of  mud 

stone  or  of  wattle  and  daub, 

Phough   there   are   no   regular   village   communities   the    large 

lages  have  a  heatlman  pdfil,  an  accountant  kulkaimi,  a  priest 

Wiya,  and  a  servant  or  mkdr.     Small  villages  have  a  kdrbhdri, 

^  pdtiVs  assistant  and   a   mhd)\     The   headmen  are  Brdhmans, 

aibhus,  Mardth^,  and  in  a  few  cases  Musalmdns.     In  Musalmto 

villages  there  is  a  viidlu,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  mosque  and  a 

bdngl  or  crier.     The  iniUla  has  a  grain  allowance  from  the  state, 

and  the  6d?i^i  receives  a  turVjan  and  2*.  6(/.  (Rs.  IJ)  for  attending 

marriages  and  funerals.     The  Nawdb,  as  head  of  the  state,  is  also 

H^igious  head  or  kdzL     He  deputes  his  powers  to  cei-tain  persons 

^■ed   ndibs,      Hindu  religious  oflScers   have   fees   but    no    state 

Hfowances,  though  like  Musalman  priests  they  are  free  from  the 

house-cess.     In  marriages  the  bridegroom  has  to  apply  to  the  Nawdb 

and  pay  him  a  fee  of  2j?,  (Re  1).     An  order  is  granted  on  the  mahdl, 

where  it  Ls  registered  and  sent  to  the  ndib  in  the  ease  of  a  Musalmdn 

or  to  the  iipdclhya  in  the  case  of  a  Hindu.     If  no  objection  is  raised^ 

the  marriage  is  celebrated  and  the  religious  officer  takes  his  fees. 

Between  1863  when  forests  began  to  be  cut  and  1878  when  they 
began  to  Ije  preserved,  wood-cutting  lirought  from  the  Deccan,  for 
the  eight  fine  months  (November- June),  about  5000  men  and  women 
of  the  Beldd,r,  l^Ih^r,  and  Kuubi  castes.  The  demand  for  this  labour 
has  ceased,  and  the  only  incomers,  except  beggars  and  other 
wanderers,  are  Agris  whom  the  area  of  waste  rice  lands  di'aws  from 
the  neighbouring  British  villages.  From  Janjira,  Mhdrs,  Kunbis, 
and  Ddldi  Musalmdns  go  for  work  to  Bombay  in  the  berinning  of 
the  fair  season  and  come  back  lief  ore  the  rains.  Tlie  Kunbis  and 
IDiars  work  as  carriers  and  laboui-ers  and  the  Ddldis  ajs  boatmen 
in  Bombay  harljour.  The  crews  of  the  Bombay  Dnhdsh  or  ship- 
chandlers'  boats,  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamships,  and  of 
most  of  the  smaller  coasting  steamers  are  largely  recruited  from 
Habsdn.  On  their  return  the  Kunbis  and  Mhdrs  work  in  the  fields 
during  the  rains ;  the  Ddldis.  who  sometimes  biiug  back  as  much 
as  £10  (Rs,  100),  generally  rest  till  the  fair  weather  oomea  round. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE,  CAPITAL,  AND  TRADE, 

AORICULTITIE  8Uppoi"ts  25.060  people  or  nearly  cmc-third  of  the 
population.     Except  towtiriL*  tho  wc«t  wIioit  it  Ib  saiidy  the  soil  w 

red  and  ytony.     Janjira  has  never  been  surveyed-     Ar ^-V.r...  i..  , 

rough  estimate,  of  the  whole  ai-ea  from  22.000  to  24  j 

about  tliirty  per  cent  are  arable,  and  of  the  arable  areaauoui  :iu,'JW 

acre^  or  83 "3  per  cent  are  under  tillage. 

A  lai'ge  area  of  land  is  watered  from   wells   worked    by  tht? 
common  Persian  wheel.     The  water  is  distributed  by  small 
and  in  a  few  places,  is  earned  by  ducts  across  streama.  * 
being  led  to  the  fields  by  small  canals  above    the    1 
streams.      This  is  chiefly  dming  and  for  a  short  tii 
aouth-west  momjoon.     In   stream-bank    villages   garden    cr 
grown  with  water  brought  by  the   ukti  or  bucket  and  levi 
The  area  which  can  be  watered  from  river  emlmukmetita  ia  i 
Sugai*cane  is  grown  in  a  few  places,  and  is  generally  sold  raw  in 
neighbouring  villages.     Of  late  years  a  considerable  are4i  has  bc^ 
won  by  embankments  from  the  salt  marsh  along  tli      *       1 
creeks.     Among  these  are  two  .specially  large  works  on  > 
the  Rdjpm^i  creek,  one  at  Chinchgad,  the  other  to  the  south  of 

Of  20,000  acres  of  tilled  land,  1 1,600  were  under  rice  hfuU 
sativa,  2800  under  ndchnl  or  ndfjli  Eleusine  coracana.  2200 
vari-  Panicum  miliare,  IGOO  undor  harik  Paspalum  scrobiculij 
200    under    til    Sesamum    indicum,    and     900    under    hemi 
Crotalaria  juncea.     Such  other  ci^^ps  aa  sdva  Panicum  uiilifl 
kdng    Panicum   italicum,  udid  Phaaeolus   mungo,  viiig 
radiatus,    tur    Cajanuii    indicus,    chaidi   Dolichos    catjang,    fKU'i 
Dolichos  lablab,  and  mil  Dolichos  spicatus,  occupied  al>out  120  acrciL'" 
The  area  under  gaixJen  crops  was  about  1280  aci*es. 

Rice,  the  staple  crop,  is  grown   in  the  moist   alhiv^ial    vallem 
About  February  the  huabanclmau  begins  to  make  ready  hi*^  f^-'  '  I'V 
burning  wooil  and  grass  whose  ashes  serve  as  manure,     ^ 
first  fall  of  rain  (June  5  - 13)  ploughing  begins.     The  people  l 
club  together  and  bring  five  or  six  ploughs  to  one  field  m  n 

make  it  ready  for  sowing.     Except  in  salt  land,  rice  seedlings  m^ 
always  planted  out     The  planting  goes  on  during  July  and  Ansru^t 
and  the  crop  is  generally  re^Jy  for  cutting  some  time  in  ' 
In  November,  after  the  rice  has  been  house* V   tb.-  ^--^il   i^ 
and  a  crop  of  pulse  is  raised.    About  thirt}'  > 
stemmed  rice  are  grown  in  marshy  lan^l   ' 
yield  in  an  acre  of  well  watered  sweet  i 
an  acre  of  soil  of  the  middle  sort  from  li 
an  acre  of  soil  of  the  poorer  sort  fro  i 
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rice  of  husked  rico  varies  from  £2  16*.  to  £3  (Ra  28  -  Rs.  30)  and 
I  cleaned  rice  from  £3  12.9.  to  M  (Rs.  36 -Rs.  40)  the  khrfiidi  of  800 
punds. 

Mast  uplands  and  the  lower  .slopes  of  the  smaller  hills  are  given 
ndchni,  varl,  and  harik.  Tlie  Ijrashwood  is  cat  and  biimt  and 
e  ground  ploughed  and  ma<:le  ready  for  sowing  in  the  rains.  On 
piece  of  cleared  land  the  succession  of  crops  is  ndchni  during  the 
t  ^^ear,  zuri  during  the  second,  and  harik,  rdla,  or  any  other 
'enor  grain  during  the  third  year.  Hemp  is  generally  p'own  on 
tarings  after  a  succession  of  varkas  crops. 

Of  garden  crops  the  betel  palm  mipdri  Areca  catechu  is  the  most 

iportant     Shrivardhan  betelnuts  are  known  over  the  whole  of  the 

imbay  Presidency.     The  seed-nut  is  sown  in  February  or  March 

lut  half  a  foot  deep  and  is  carefully  watered.     After  about  four 

ionths  the  plant  appears  and  is  watered  every  second  day.     When 

is  four  years  old  it  is  planted  ohoui  two  feet  and  a  half  below 

16  surface,  a  foot  and  a  quarter  of  the  seedling  l>eing  buried  under 

the  ground  while  a  round  trench  of  the  same  depth  is  left  for  the 

^ater.     After  four  or  tive  years,  that  is  when  the  tree  is   eight  or 

e  years  old,  if  it  has  been  kept  watered  at  inten^aJs  of  one  or 

o  days  and  is  manured  during  the  cold  weather,  it  begins  to  bear. 

e  yearly  yield  from  one  tree  varies  from  twenty-five  to  400  nuts. 

er  garden  ci*ops  are  sugarcane  us  Saccharmn  officinainimj  betel 

ea  pdn,  cocoanuts  7idral  Cocos    nucifera,  pine-apples  anart<i8 

sativa,  pumelos  papnis  Citrus  decumana,  plantains  k^li 

paradisiaca,  mangoes  amba  Mangifera  indicA,  lemons  Umbu 

Citinis    bergamia,   jacks   ph^nfias    Artocarpus    integrifolia,    white 

pumpkins  pdndkrdf/kwjho  Cucui-bita  longa,  guavas  jyerii  Psidium 

^pomiferum,  custard -applus  sitdphal  Annona  squamosa,  cucuml^ers 

Ulkdi  Cucumis  utilitatissimus,  melons  chibiul  Cucumis  melo,  water- 

Helons    kalhigad    Cucurbita   citrtdlus»  citrons  rdmphal  Annona 

Hticulata,    pfMiul     Trichosanthes     anguina,     bkemli     Hibiscus 

flsculentus,  gavdH  Canavalia  gladiata,  mrli  Momordica  charantia, 

and  onions  kdndii  Allium  cepa,  which  are  much  prized,  being  small 

■iiitc  and  firm. 

HNo  records  of  faminea  or  failures  of  crop^  are  available.  During 
He  rains  of  1872  there  was  severe  scarcity  in  Mhasla,  Oovdle. 
TOd  Shrivai'dlian.  The  previous  harvest  had  been  bad  and 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  state  gi-anaries  were  sold  before  the 
scaixjity  began.  At  first  the  Nawdb  refused  to  take  any  special 
ine^isures  to  relieve  distress.  But  much  good  was  done  by  the 
NawdVs  eldest  w^c  who  opened  her  granaries,  and,  later  on,  the 
^awdb  also  sanctioned  a  distribution  of  grain.  The  distress  lasted 
■Dm  the  20th  of  August  to  the  25th  of  Octol>er.  Onlj^  three  deaths, 
TO  an  old  woman  and  two  children,  were  directly  traced  to  want  of 
food  In  1875,  ov^dng  to  a  short  rainfall,  the  hill  crops  almost 
■loUy  failed,  and  much  of  the*  rice,  though  the  straw  was  well 
B>wn,  yielded  no  graiix  In  1878  an  excessive  rainfall  of  164 
^phies  caused  much  damage  especially  to  hill  crops.  In  1879  the 
IPkaon  was  very  irregulai*.  Heav^y  rain  set  in  as  eai'ly  as  the  24th 
of  May  and  tillage  was  l3egiux  Throughout  July  no  rain  fell  and 
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l)Oth  the  irice  and  hill  crops  fallecL     In  if 

great  distress  from  want  of  grain  and  J V  _     ^ 

the  failure  of  the  early  rains  raised  grain  prices  to  iamine  rataa, 

but  toward.s  the  end  of  August  a  moderate  rainfall  saveil  ahoot 

three  nuiu*ters  of  the  crop.     In  1881  the  early  rice  crop  was  sUgbtlv 

injured  by  un54ea.sonable  rain  and  the  upland  f  V   *  Mrk 

appeared  in  Mhasla  in  November.     In  July  h  li 

raised  so  high  a  tide  that  serious  damage  was  duue  t  he 

eml>ankment5i  and  by  the  flooding  of  rice  kin  is.     Id  *  .lj 

six  Bishermen  3  huts  were  washed  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  noticeable  change  ux  the  stiitc  ot   <  ,  le 

during  the  last  ten  years.     They  are  not  scrimpe<i  for  fo<'  ue 

common  and  new  practice  of  goiog  by  steamer  to  Bom ba\  t-  i«uy 
clothes  and  nick-nacks  shows  that  many  of  the  poorer  ciaNi.u^  iia\n8 
spare  funds.  Indebtedness  is  said  to  be  less  common  and  lean 
pressing  than  in  the  neighbouring  British  districts,  but  the  nominiJ 
rates  oi  interest  are  apparL'ntly  much  the  same.  A  craftsman  witli 
good  credit  and  a  lairly-otf  husbandman  pay  interest  at  al>oat 
twenty-five  per  cent  a  year.  A  poor  husbandman  pav**  tiftr  per 
cent  and  even  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  small  liealingis, 
when  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  the  ordinary  rate  of  intor^^t  h 
fifteen  per  cent;  in  petty  agricultural  advances  upon  persiinal 
security  twenty-five  per  oent ;  in  a  lai*ge  transaction  with  a  mortgage 
on  movable  propei-ty  twelve  per  cent ;  and  in  a  large  transactioci 
with  a  mortgage  upon  hou*se  or  land  twelve  or  fifteen  per  eeni 
From  five  to  ten  per  cent  is  considered  a  fair  return  for  monejr 
iiivested  in  land  or  other  immovable  property. 

There  are  no  l»anking  establishments  in  Hal^san,     V 
by  any  one  who  has  it  to  spare.     Interest  is  charge  ^ 

the  Shuk  era  whose  new  year  begins  in  Chaitra  (April -May),  'iTte 
intercalary  month  is  not  taken  into  account 

Bills  of  exchange  or  knndis  varying  in  amount  from  £2  to  £200 
(Rs.  20- Rs.  2000)  are  issaed  on  Bombay  and  Jdfrabad,  the  small  Sidi 
state  in  South  Kilthi^wdr.     Till  it  was  closed  in   18ri4  the  Naw4K< 


mint  issued  silver  and  copper  ex 
The   Nawdb's   nipee   called   habsh 
marked  with  a  ^  or  J,  is  worth 
standard,  and  his  copper  pice  is 
a  rupee.     The  Imperial  currency 
currency  which  is  being  melted. 

Moneylenders,  khots,  and  well 
advance  money  to  the  poorer  classes 
are  nmch  in  debt.     The  borrower  gen< 
to  repay  the  loan  with  a  certain  amoi_ 
that,  if  he  fii:^       .^*^L.  r  ■  ,11    V- 
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bad  debts.  Grain  lent  for  sowins  is  repaid  at  double  the 
uantity  advanced^  and  grain  lent  for  food  at  half  as  much  again, 
rain  ailvances  are  generally  made  by  Utots.     Disputes  between 

creditors  and  debtors  ai-e  generally  settled  by  the  lielp  of  finends. 

A  judgment-creditor  rarelj''  goes  to  extremes  with  his  debtor     As  a 

rule  be  takes  some  property  in  mortgage. 

Land  is  soraetimes  but  not  often  mortgaged.  There  are  two 
forms  of  land  moHgage.  Ac-cording  to  one  lorm  the  borrower  tills 
the  land  and  pays  the  state  assessment,  and,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  hands  the  ci-op  to  the  mortgagee.  After  the  fixed  number 
f  years  is  passed  the  land  reverts  to  the  moi-tgager.  The  other 
Bi*actice  is  for  the  land  to  be  handed  to  the  moi-tgagee  and  kept  by 
him  till  the  sum  advanced  is  repaid. 

The  custom  of  pledging  labour  is  of  long  standing  in  Habsto. 
poor  M^,  Kunbi,  Maratha  or  Mhdi',  in  w^ant  of  money  and  with 
o  security,  goes  to  his  hhot  or  other  man  of  means,  and,  if  he 
11  advance  a  certain  sum,  offers  to  work  for  him  for  a  certain 
umber  of  years  either  with  or  without  food*  For  a  loan  of  £5 
fRs,  50)  a  man  will  or^linarily  serve  either  seven  yeai-s  with  food 
and  clothing  or  2  J  years  without  food.  During  the  period  agi'eed  on, 
;.the  whole  of  the  bondsman's  labour  belongs  to  the  m&ster ;  the 
ndsinan  cannot  work  for  himself  without  his  tnaster's  leave.  The 
master  has  no  claim  on  tlie  labour  of  the  bondsman's  wife  or 
chilili'en,  but,  if  a  bondsman  dies  before  his  time  has  been  worked 
outi  the  son  or  wife  as  a  rule  fnlfils  the  term.  If  the  lender  has 
agreed  to  give  the  bondsman  his  food  he  is  bound  to  supply  him 
every  mouth  with  \\  mans  of  unhusked  rice,  3d  (2  annas)  worth 
^^f  tobacco,  and  once  a  year  a  blanket,  a  waistcloth,  two  loiuclotha 
^nnd  an  occasional  present  of  money.  He  is  in  no  way  bound  to 
^Mupport  the  wife  or  children  or  to  pix>vide  the  bondsman  with  a  hut. 
^The  master  has  the  power  to  make  over  to  some  one  else  his  right 
I  to  the  bondsman's  labour.  Formei'ly  if  a  man  mortgaged  ma 
lal>our  and  did  not  carry  out  his  agreement  he  was  flogged ;  now 
Jie  master  takes  out  a  decree  from  the  civil  coui^.  Both  parties 
.y  the  former  plan  was  the  best  Though  such  engagements  do  not 
:ome  hereditary  certain  families  in  the  Janjira  fortress,  both 
ohammadans  and  Hindus^  are  hereditary  serv^ants  of  the  Nawdb.* 
receive  a  small  grant  of  grain  and  28.  (Re,  1)  a  month  and  are 
to  serve  six  montlis  in  every  year,  as  peons,  grooms,  palanquin- 
and  water-carriers.  The  hereditary  servant  is  better  off 
nwn  who  have  un>rtgaged  tlieir  labour  BUs  state  is  about  on 
i%^it!i  those  unattached  to  the  service  of  any  master. 

ckiily  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers  have  risen 

>id.  to   Is.  M  (3-10  anna^)  in   1860  to  from   9iL  tola.  Od, 

^  It   1880,     Unskilled  lalxiur  is  paid  in  grain,     A  man 

f  for  the  day  or   till  certain  w^ork   is  tinished.     He 

1  Ver  ami  rec<fives  a  present  on  leaving,     \\l»ere 

^^ish,  for  a  wliolc  days  laljuur  the  rates  aj*e  for  a 
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umu  4^tL  (3  ann4i3),  for  a  woman  3Jnf  (2i  annns)  and  for  a  chiW 
IJt/.  (1  mimt),  Sontutimes  wages  ai%*  paid  pHi1|v  in  L^nini  and 
partly  in  cash. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  (1860-1880).  ex«.|.i  .'vi,,t...  iJ;>68 
and  1866  whoii  rice  sold  for  £5  (Ra.  50)  and  michni  tor  iM  Sa 
(Rs.  62 J)  a  khandi  of  800  pounds,  the  price  of  food  V  t , 

much  changed,    DiU'ing  the  five  years  ending  1880  tl 
price  of  cleaned  rice  was  twonty-two  pounds  and  of  n/n 
pounds.     In  1881   the  rupee  price  of  cleaned  rice  v  . 
pounds  and  of  Tidchni  sixty *one  pounds. 

The  capacity  measures  used    in   the  state  are,    f 
(uVtoli,  twenty-four  aflhulis  one  man,  and  twenty  r^< 
The  measure"  of  a  bigha  is,  ten  feet  one   hdfhi,  twenty   kdihw 
pdnd,  and  twenty  ptinxls  one  bigha  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre. 

Except  a  seventeen  mile  rood  from  Murud  to  Salmon  at  the  moui 
of  the  Kimdalika,  and  a  roa^i  of  nineteen  miles  fix)m  Digi   to 
vardhau,  which  aie  (1882)  under  construction,  Janjira  has  no  tnn 
roads.    Forest  tracks,  fit  for  horses  or   laden  bullocks,  run  over 
hills  l^etween  Mhasla  and    Shrivardhan,    Shrivardhan    and   Divti 
Borlai,  and  Dive-Borlai  and  Digi.    Except  a  few  halting  place*  < 
utardsy  pro\^ded  by  the  state,  there  are  no  rest-houses  fit  cither  M 
Eiu'opeans  or  for  natives. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  through  Imperial  post  line 
Alibdg  to  Mui'ud,  and  another  from  Shrivardhan  to  BAukoL  Ovf 
the  re^t  of  the  country  the  state  post  canied  official  letters,  whi 
private  interests  shitted  for  tliemselves.  Since  November  If 
the  Imperial  postal  lines  have  lieen  extended  and  the  old  state 
abolished.  An  unbroken  line  now  runs  from  Alibdg  to  B' 
In  1881  there  were  seven  sub-post  offices,  at  Mdndla- 
Ndjidgaon,  Murud,  Mhasla,  Panchaitan*Borlai,  Shrivardhan, 
Hareshvan  Except  those  of  Mdndla-Borlai  and  Hareshviur.  tB 
oflSces  are  in  charge  of  8ub*postm asters  on  yearly  salaries  var^i 
from  £12  to  £24  (Rs.  120  -  Rs.  240).  The  offices  at  Mdiidla-F 
and  Hareshvar  are  in  charge  of  village  schoolmasters  race 
yearly  allowances  varying  from  £4  168.  (Rs.  48)  to  £3  12.?.  (1 
respectively*  In  the  cliief  towns  letters  aro  dMlivrr* d  bv  i\v« 
men  on  yearly  salaries  of  £7  4j?.  (Rs.  72) 
four  village  postmen  who  deliver  letters  in  t 
£9  12^.  (Rs.96)  each  and  one  £10  168.  (K 
the  Imperial  postal  establishment.  Mar 
and  received  at  Bombay  by  the  ferrv 
Bombay  and  Dharamtar. 

There  are  twelve  ferries  iu  t^ 
be  twee  n  Talanda  i  n » Jan  j  i  ra  a  n  d 
Janjira  and  Pandari  in  Ratr 
Mahdpral  in  Ratndgiri ;  on  ♦  i    , 

vardhan  and  KarandabotI  one  on  the 

creek  between   Diva  an^?  m  ih,*  ^^^^h: 

impuri  and  Digi  and    » 
one  on  the  Murud  creek   I 
Ndndgaon  creek  betwi^en  N4 1 


&Un.l 
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M^iidla-Rjrlai  creek  between  Korone  and  Chipole  and  between  Borlai 
and  Baraiva ;  and  one  on  the  Revdanda  creek  l>etween  Sal^n 
and  Revdanda.^  llie  chief  traffic  on  the  Shrivardhan  ferry  is  in 
cloth  l>lankets  an<l  Hpiees  fmni  Malidd  ;  on  other  ferries  the  chief 
articles  carried  are  cattle  and  heatl-loa*ls  of  cocoanuts,  fish,  vegetables, 
plantain  leaves,  and  betelnut.  Some  of  the  ferries  are  farmed  by 
gMiblic  auction,  the  fanner  engaging  boats  and  crews.  He  ia  also 
^■md  to  cari'y  the  post  and  state  serv^ants  and  articles  free  of  charge. 

^H'he  sea-going  vessels  are  of  two  kinds,  fishing  l>oats  and  coasting 
iBders.  There  are  two  fisfiing  boats  the  nutehva  and  a  large  outrigger 
canoe  or  lUmidi,  b<Uh  with  one  mast  and  one  lateen  sail  The  warhva 
ha8  from  four  to  six  of  a  crew  and  the  canoe  from  two  to  four.  The 
coasting  traders  are  galbats  and  phaievidris.  The  galbut,  which  has 
iwo  lateen  sails  and  a  jib,  carries  from  two  to  2 J  tons  (8-10 
kkandi^)t  has  about  eight  of  a  crew,  and  is  worth  from  £30  to  £50 
(Rs,  300  -  Rs,  500).  The  phntejudri,  which  diflers  from  the  galbat  by 
haWng  a  square  stern,  carries  like  it  two  lateen  sails  and  a  jib,  has 
a  crew  of  about  fourteen,  takes  a  load  of  7i  tons  (30  khcindis), 
and  is  worth  from  £100  to  £120  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  1200).  Boats  are 
repaired  in  Janjira,  but,  except  occasionally  in  the  Nawdb's  dock,  are 
never  built.  Except  a  few  Mnsalmans  almost  all  the  owners  are 
Kolis.  The  Musalmdn  owners  employ  l)oth  Kolis  and  Musalmdns  as 
captain  and  crew.  Besides  their  daily  food  the  crew  receive  from 
8«.  to  IOr  (Rs.4-Ra  5)  a  month  in  cash.  Tlie  chief  exports  ai-e  rice 
to  Ratudgin  and  the  south,  and  firewood  to  Bombay. 

In  March  1874  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Company's  steamers  boj^an 
to  call  every  other  day  at  Janjira  and  Shrivardhan.  To  encourage 
the  steamers  the  Nawdb  abolished  the  special  tax  of  ScZ.  (2  ininas) 
a  head  which  had  been  le\aed  on  passengers  by  native  sailing 
boats.  In  the  l>eginning  of  1882  a  daily  service  was  started.  On 
their  way  south  the  steamers  call  regularly  at  both  the  HaKsdn 
ports.  ViTien  native  boats  are  unable  to  l->cat  up  the  coast  against 
strong  northerly  winds  the  steamers  are  often  filled  at  the  more 
southerly  ports,  and  slh  they  carry  no  more  passengers  they 
often  have  to  pass  Shrivardhan  and  Janjira  without  callmg.  The 
passenger  fares  from  Bombay  to  Janjira  arc  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for  the 
cabin,  3^.  (Rs.  1 4)  for  the  poop,  2/r.  (Re.  1)  for  the  bridge,  and  Is.  6rf. 
(12  amias)  for  the  deck  ;  from  Bombay  to  Shrivardhan  8s.  (R&.  4) 
for  the  cabin,  4^.  (Rs.  2)  for  the  poop,  28,  Stl  (Rs.  IJ)  for  the 
bridgOj  and  Is,  9d.  (14  ajinas)  for  the  deck. 

The  system  of  farming  the  customs  of  the  different  sub-tlivisions 
and  the  loose  and  irregular  way  in  wliicli  the  farmers  keep  their 
accounts,  prevent  the  possibility  of  obtaining  tnistwoi-thy  trade 
figures.     According  to  the  accounts,  in  1880-81   the  exports  and 
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TherAiesare  :  On  the  RAjpuri  creek  ftf,  (GpiVj?)  for  ah  ndiilt,  Jd  (2/n«4)  for  a  child, 
(6  pirjt)  fuT  fi  litter  excluai ve  of  bearcra  and  traveUem,  and  (id,  (4  annas)  for  palanqitin 
argen  an  oilier  cr^eka  aro  half  of  tues^.     The  cattle  rates  on  tho  Itiijpiirj         i 
are  :  1^.  (S  atmns)  for  a  baffalo,  Gd.  (4  annaii)  for  a  cow,  Jjt.  (S  annas}  for  a  ilo^s^ 

'  -r  a  calf»   and   fd.  (3  pk^)  for  a  goat.     On  oihvr  cre^kii  the  rates  are  :  .i*f 
X  buffalo  and  hor»e,  l^ff,  {{  anna)  for  a  cqw,  |ff-  (6  /n'w)  for  a  calf,  aad 
r  A  goat. 
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huporis  were  together  worth  £16,902  (Rs.  1,09.020)  of  which  £7183 
(Rs,  71,630)  were  exi>orts  and  £9739  (Ra  97.390)  were  imports 

The  cliief  local  trade  centi-es  are,  beginning  from  the  north  :  SnUnsit 
M4ndla,    Ndiid^aon,    Murud,   RAJpui'i,  Mlia^la,   P^  i 

Shrivaixlhan,   Hareshvar,   and    Kon^ri-     The    difii 
traders  are  Vanis,  both  Gujardt  and  Marwdr,  Shiuipis,   ti 
Koli^.  Memans,  Dildis,  and  Beni-IsrtteJs*  Tliej^  number  about  i7         ' 
have  capitals  varying  from  £10  to  £500  (Rs,  100  -  Rs.  5000).     Ex 
in  the  timljer  and  fuel  trade,  in  which  agents  of  Bombay  finn 
employed,  the  tra<ler8  are  generally  small  independent  ilt-aler^. 
trade  lM>th  in  exp<.>rts  ami  imports  is  all  in  cash  ;  t' 
Exports  are  sold  through  brokers,  and  impoi'ts,  exc»'[ 
the  impoitera  Brokerage I'ates  \rary  from  a  half  to  one  (^ 
per  cent,  besides  a  weighage  at  the  rate  of  6<L  (4  ans,)  u  .^-.  - 

Weekl}'  markets  are  heW  at  Mhasia  on  Wedn»isdays  attended 
alx)Ut  1000  people,  and  at  Shrivardhan  on  Fridays  attended  by 
200.     These  are  mainly  distributing  not  collecting  centres    Tltt 
articles  sold  are  rice,  ndchni,  vaH,  udid,   fish.  oil.  spi' 
vegetables,  blankets,  and  bangles.      The  scud's  are   \ciiii-, 
Kunbis,  Dhangars,    Kdthkaris,   Mlulrs,   and  Musalmdns   fix>m 
neighbouring  villages  and  from  Mingaon  in  Koldba.     F 
oil.  and  molasses,  the  articles  sold  ai*e  produced  by 
The  buyei-s  are  Brilhraans,  Prabhus,  Bhandaris,  Mdlis,  A 
Kolis,  Kdthkaris,  Mhdrs,  and  Miistilmdns,   Grain  and  6rt.-- 
only  articles  which  are  ever  the  subject  of  barter,  and   the 
barterers  are  Kolis,  Kuubis,  Kdthkaris,  and  Mhdrs.     Except  that  i 
is  no  longer  Imrtered  for  grain  there  has  been  no  recent  change  I 
the  system  of  trade. 

Ye^u-ly  fairs  are  held  at  Ndndgaon.  Murud,  Janjira,   Panchtfft 
Ard\n.  Shrivarflhan,  and  Hareshvar.     The  sellers  are  V^nis, 
Mdlis,   Halvais,    Kuubis,   Jingars,  and  Musalmaus  who  are 
traders   with  limited  capital.     Tlie   articles  sold  are  sweetme 
fruits,  flowers,  bangles,  and  tcjys.     The  buyers,  who  purchis 
their  own  use,  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  Marathas,  Kolis,  Kunbi 
Musalmaus. 

Shopkeepers    are   found   only    in     large    \dllages.     They^ 
Gujarat   and  Mdrwdr  V^nis,  Sonars.  Kdsars,  Shimpi^.  Bh^ 
Musalmdns,  and  Beni-Isrdels.     Of  these  the  Gujarat  and  M^rwAr 
Ydnis  are  connected  wath  large  trading  firms  in  Bonil*av  S^u.lnKux 
Mahad,  Rajapur,  and  Chiplun,     The  shopkeepers 
oil,  clarified    butter,  molasses,  sugar,  metal  v^--^ 
blankets,  sweetmeats,  tobacco,  and  dinigs.     Tin 
butors  and   they   do  not  barter.     To       -    " 
money  on  pawn  and  make  advances. 
derably  of  late  years* 

There  are  few  carts,  and  the  earn 
growing  is  by  pack  bullocks,     V^mi,  > 
visit  Ntodgaon,  Majgaon,  Murud.  Mh 
grain  and  spices  which  they  have  t«  i 
and  which  they  sell  to  V^  !$hopkeeper>^ 
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Of  imported  articles  teak  itifters,  timber,  vamiah,  paint,  lime, 
ii-on,  ropes,  and  tiles  are  brought  from  Bombay,  Alibdg,  Revdanda, 
Mahad,  Mdngaon  in  Koldba,  aiul  DApoli  in  Ratnagiri.  They  gene* 
rally  pass  from  the  imp^^rter  or  the  broker  to  a  retail  seller. 
Metal  ve^ssels,  glassware,  chairs,  and  carpets  ai-e  brought  from 
Bombay  either  tor  private  use  or  by  retail  dealei's ;  grain,  except 
rice,  n4chni,  varl  aud  hdrtk,  oil,  claritied  butter,  tea,  cottee,  medical 
drugs,  opium,  camphor,  sugar,  dates  come  from  Bombay ;  molasses 
from  Rdjdpur,  Chiplun,  and  Mah^  ;  spices  from  Bombay,  Rdjdpur, 
Chipluii,  and  Mahad  ;  tobacco  from  Alibag  and  Rajdpur ;  hemp 
leaves  or  gdnja  from  Roha.  Alibdg,  and  Bombay  ;  liijuor  from  Goa; 
ironware  from  Bomt>ay  ;  t\irbans,  w^omen's  robes,  chintz,  silk,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  pearLs,  and  precious  stones  from  Bombay, 
Sholdpur,  Niigpur,  Mah^i  in  Kolaba,  and  Yeola  in  Nasik  ;  c^rts  from 
AlibAg  and  Revdanda ;  and  ponies  from  Alib%,  Roha,  Mangaon  and 
Mahdd. 

Of  exports  teak  rafters  and  sand  are  i»ent  to  Bombay ;  hides^ 
bones  and  horns  are  sent  by  Ch^mbhdrs,  MMrs,  and  butchers  to 
Meraan  traders  in  Bombay ;  grain  is  sold  by  the  growers  to  traders 
who  send  it  to  Rajapur  and  to  Ratnigiri ;  betelnuts,  hens,  eggs, 
and  the  bark  of  the  sfiembi  tree  are  sent  to  Bombay  ;  hemp  is  sent 
to  Bomlmy  by  Kolis  and  Musalmdns;  firewood  b  gathered  by 
Kunbis,  Mhirs,  and  Kitthkaria  and  sold  to  Kolis  and  Musalmtos, 
who  re^eU  it  in  Bombay  ;  bullocks  and  buffaloes  are  sent  for  sale  by 
Kunbis  and  Musalmaixs  to  Revdanda  and  Tale  in  Kolaba.  The  chief 
recent  changes  in  trade  have  been  the  fall  in  the  timl>er  trade  since 
forest  conservancy  rules  were  intrcxluced,  and  the  increased  use  of 
imported  articles  of  luxury  and  comfort  such  as  lamps,  kerosine  oil, 
and  piece-goo^ls  among  the  upper  classes. 

Alx>ut  3000  families  are  employed  in  crafts  and  indnstriea  Ex- 
cept the  making  of  paper  by  Musalmans  in  Janjira  fort,  the  state 
has  no  special  industries  and  no  craftsmen  of  unusual  skill 
Al»out  half  of  the  craftsmen  are  small  capitalists  and  work  on 
local  materials.  The}'  work  for  nearly  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
on  an  average  keep  twenty*four  holidays  a  year.  Except  among 
jand^ris  and  Kolis  the  wives  and  chiWren  of  craftsmen  do  not 
U>  the  family  earnings.  The  wares  are  sold  in  i*etail  to 
>le  wnthin  the  state  without  any  intermeiliato  agency.  Except 
idiirls,  Sondr^,  and  Kolis,  the  craftsmen  are  not  thriving. 
industries  have  lately  died  out,  imn-making  at  Shigre  alx)ut 
niibn  north-east  of  Murud,  and  brick-making  near  Ka«id  in 
The  iron   smelting  lias  bt*en  stoppr  '  y  years  and 

making  since   18<J5,     Of    late   the  ti      ^        s  fuid  good 
Ity  of  the   yam   made   in  the   Bombay  milU  has   favoured 
|.1  fooni    weaving  in  Janjira,    Salt  in   made  in  nrnall  (]uantitie!4 
170  tons  (4600   Bengal    mans),   in    pans    at   Kh4r-AmboU, 
Viiral,   m\d   Niindgaon.*    Inferior  salt  is  aIso    brought 
d  in  Kj^thi^w^r     Salt  i**  a  «»tate  monopoly  ;   it   b  sold 

the  rupee  to  aJl  buyen* 
if  price. 
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The  name  Janjira  or  Zizera  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  tlie  old 
trade  with  India  before  the  Christian  era  Several  Greek 
Latin  writers  of  the  fii'st,  second,  and  third  centuries  after  Cfc 
refer  to  a  Sigerdis  or  Ziiserus  which,  though  the  identiticatic 
doubtful,  may  be  the  present  Janjii'a.  Strabo  (RC.  54*A*D. 
has  a  Sigerdis  which  he  vaguely  describes  as  *  The  re«t  of 
west  coast  of  India  which  was  conquered  by  the  Pi' 
liesides  Saraostus/  apparently  Sur4shtra.^  Plmy  (A.t> 
three  trade  routes  between  EgjT)t  and  India.  The  tir»t  wis" 
coasting  route  to  Patala  on  the  Indus ;  the  third  route  lay 
the  sea  to  Muziris  probably  Muziri-cotta  on  the  Malabdr  coast  ;^ 
the  middle  route,  the  b«st  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pirates,  was 
from  Suagi'os  or  Fartaque  point  in  Ai'abia  to  Higerus  or  Ziji*!rTi;!-^ 
the  most  frequented  place  on  the  pirate  coast^     S  " 

time   foreign  commei^e   seems  to   have  deserted 
Ptolemy  wrote   (A.D.  155)  S}Tuulla,  probably  Chemul  or  Cheul 
Koldba  was  the  centre  of  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  PeripluA.1 
century  later  (A.D.  247),  foreign  trade  had  passed  from  the  Konli 
ports  to  Broach  and  the  Malabdr  coast.     Both    Pttjlemy  and 
author  of  the  Periplus  mention  a  MilizegtU'is  or  Melizcigara  wfc 
may  be  Janjira,  Vjut  is  perhaps  rather  the  town  and  island  of  ' ' 

or  M^lvan  in  Ratniigiri.^     The  group  of  early  (ajp.  100)    Bi 

caves  at  Kuda,  near  the  top  of  Uie  north  arm  of  the  1K,Ajpuri  or  Jaaf 
creet,  suggests  the  neighbourhood  of  some  important  centre  of  trfti, 
And  it  seems  possible  that  Ptolemy  s  Musopalle,  the  iJhief   town 
metropolis  of  the  Pirate  Coast,  is  the  present  Mhasla  at  the  head  \ 
the  main  or  south  arm  of  the  Rdjpuri  creek,^ 

Puri,  the  unknowm  capital  of  the  Konkan  Sildharas  (A-D.  810-124 

has  been  supposed  to  he  Rajpuri  near  Janjira.     But  perhap  t 
most  likely  identification  of  Puri  is  the  Mora  landing  or  Band 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  Ghdrdpuri  or  Elephanta  where  m« 
ancient  remains  have  been  found,''  According  t^i  Jervis,'^   a  doubtf 
authority,  Rjljpuri  was  the  head-nuarters  '^  f  the  di 

the  North  Konkan  under  the  Yaflav  kiM[^j   i     ^  im  ( 12 '  "^l 

Since  the  establishment  of  Musalmdu^^^HB  th<  t\.  Danii^^' 


1  Hamilton's  Strabo,  II.  253. 

*  Pliny 'a  Natural  History 
tho  Ancicnte,  IL  431  ;  Lass' 
Zu4^nis  makiiiK  a  harlH^ 

I.  133.   According  to  Iv 
visited  Zisenia  ;  butt! 
troubled  with  pirates 
landed  there, 

*  McCrindle'a  Periplni 
of  the  Ancients,  IL  4'27 
apparently  a  confusion  ) 

"  Musopialle  is  ontereil 
ezpUinea  by  the  fact  tha 

*  For  Pun  see  ThAua  , 
note  2, 


Rdjpiiri  wa$»  after  Cheul  or  Chcv^l,  the  port  of  most  consequence 
under  the  Ahmadnagar  kin^s  (1500-1600).  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  still  a  place  of  trade.  But  the  unceasing  struggle 
ll^ween  the  Sidis  and  the  Marathdn,  that  filled  the  last  quarter  of 
^fb  sev  enteenth  century,  drove  trade  from  Hdjpuri,  and  it  has  never 
Teturned. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1437),  when  the 
Bahmani  dynasty  became  independent  of  Delhi  and  intercourse 
with  north  India  ceased,  the  fashion  arose  of  bringing  to  western 
Inclia  large  numbers  of  3jb\ggimang  and  other  East  Africans*. 
These  men,  from  the  ArabE^HaDish  the  people  of  north-eaat 
Africa,  were  known  as  Habshis,  or  more  often  as  Sidis,  which 
was  ori^nally  a  term  of  respect^  a  corrupt  form  of  Sjed»  Though 
most  Habshis  came  to  India  as  slaves,  their  faithfulness, 
eouragc,  and  energy  often  raised  them  to  positions  of  high  trust 
in  the  Bahmani  court.  According  to  Orme  the  successful 
Abyssinians  gathered  round  them  all  of  their  countrj^nen  whom 
they  could  procure  either  by  purchase  or  invitation,  including 
Negroes  from  other  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Abyssiniana  From  their 


^  Tho  trade  in  skvea  from  tho  African  cimat  to  Egypt,  Arabia  and  India  had  been 
jgoiQg  ou  from  pre-historic  times.     During  the   time  of  the  author  of  the    Pedpliia 
(a,i>*  247)  Abyssmian  slaves  wero  exported  from    Opon(^  for  the   Egyptian  markel 
vheru  they  were  in  demand  on  account  of  thetr  docility,  courage  and  intelli^enoe 
(VinoenVs  Commerce  of  tho  Ancicnttf,  II,  157)^     Under  the  Silahira  rulers  of  tho 
Konkan  (a.i».  810-1260)  slaves  are  mentione<l  aa  sent  from  8ofila  in  Africa  to  thtt 
Thina  p>rta  (Ibn  Alunuly  (950)  Reinand'a  Abullida,  i^^^x^vn).     Towards  the  end  of  tho 
fifteenth  century  Abyj» in iaii  slar 94  were  in  high   •    '  "^^     '  Arabia  and 

India.     Thoy  were  docile,  tractable,  intelligent  nu  mI  oooragtfi 

which  always  rafted  them  to  favour  and  often  to  ij  ...         .   , .  .......  „  ,  ..^.uwrce,  U. 

122  note  a,  and  Nikitin  f  1470)  India  in  Fifteenth  Century,  tl,  10,  12*.    In  India  thiiuo 
Ala  res  were  employed  by  Musalmins  as  soldiers  and  aaib»rs.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  aixteenth  oentury  (1514)  Barbossa  noiioes  the  high  tralue  attached  by    Moon  to 
Abyssinian  Blares  who  were  CTbhstianA  taken  in  war.    Th&e  Christian   slaves  were 
sharp,  well-biri!  '   "^    '    ^l!,  and  when  tJiey  became  Musalmins  they  were  better 

than  the  origii  ley,  18).     During   the  period  of  Portugnesc  power  in 

the  Konkan  U  ^^     -,.>.,  ...o  import  of  Afncan  slaves  into  India  continued  brisk. 
Great  numbers  of  house  slaves  were  brought  by  Portuguese  shipa  from  Africa  and 
1  all  over  the  Portuguese  territories.     Tlie  numl^r  of  slaves  varied  from  six  to 
in  a  small  eiitabtishmcnt   and  from  thirty  to   f^rty  in  a  large  estthbliRhmont. 
working  as  farm-sorvants  they  carrieu  umbrellas  and   paTanquiuB  and  did 
menial  work.     Thoy  cast  little  t«j  buy^  fifteen  to  tw'-  T  a  crowns,  and 

sly  anything  to  keep,  only  a  dtMh  of  rice  once  a  day.    S  ^o  blacks  were 

^'*    fi,.  ii    ■>.».. ..>^      and    others,     in    dc^,|,,,..     j^.uliarou«ly  sold 

IV.  203;  Terry  (ItilH)  in  Kerr's  Voyages.  I.X, 

erne's   Konkau,  50).     Hamilton    (MiSO- 1720) 

^goiid  ifctoiij  tit  Mujtaiulii^ao  negroas  was  brought  to   India^     Thcv  were 

com  by  tho  IndUn  Portuguese  who  made  them  Chrifftians  and  raisod 
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marriage«»  fir»t  with  natives  of  India  and  afion^'ariU  amoi 
own  familieH^  there  aro.'^e  a  separate  coramunity,  dii^iiiict  fr 
Mu.saliiiAn.s  in  ii^'urc\   colour,  and  chatHcter.     As  soon  as  tl 
strony  enough  they  formed  the niHtlveH  into  . 
the  sKill  and  utility  uf  the  lowest  onhTs   _ 
and    influence    fostering    a    pride    in    their   nunm    whi 
them  among  the  most  skilful  and  daring  sailors  and  sail 
Western  India.^ 

Towards    the    end    of    the    fifteenth    century    Si^Ii 
mentioned  an  a^^lniiraJ  of  Bahd«lur  Geldni,  the  non  of  the 
governor  of  Goa,  who,  establijslimg  himself  at  Gua  and 
attempted,  in  the  decline  of  Bahmanl  power,  to  make  hiu 
of  the  Konkan.     In  1493  Bahiidui-  sent  Ydkut  with  a  Heet 
sail  against  the  Gujai^dt  fort  of  Mdhim  near  Bombay.     Y^ 
the   foil,   and  Bahadur,  refusing  to  submit  or  to  restore 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain  by  Mahmud  BahniaxiL^ 

There  is  no  ex'idence  that  this  Yakut  Khto  was  connc 
Janjira.     Aceoi*ding  to  a  Musalmdn  history  of  Ahuiathiagai 
Malik  Alimacl  ( 1 490  - 1 508),  the  founder  of* the  Ahmadna 
iivho  "first  established   Abyssinians  as   the   captains   of  tl 
fort  of   Janjira.     During   the  highest  prosperity  of   the  U 
kings  of  iVhmadabad  (i450-ir?80),  Danda-Rajpuri  is  ^aiil] 
been    one    of    the    twcnty-five    diMtricts    or    mirkdrs  inr 
their  possessions  were  divided.*    But   the   reference^  is    i 
at  most,  it  only  implies  that  the  ruler  of  Rdjpuri  ac^B^ 
the  Gujanit  kmg  as  his  suzerain."*     Al)out  14[*0  AJimail 
founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty,  took  Danda-Rajpiirij 
long  siege.^     At  this  siege,  acconling  to  an  Ahmailniigar 
hi.story,  after  vainly  attacking  the  island  foit  of  Janjirul 
months.  Ah  m ad's  troops  grew  disheartened.     Besides  his  wa 
succass  Ahmad  8  f)osition  was  very  uncertain.     He  had  onlj 
thrown  off  his  allegiance   to  Mahmud  Bah mani  (1482- If^ 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  bribe  Ahmad's  tr<xjps  to  give  up  W 
The  fortunate  capture  of  Shivner,  the  fort  of  Junnai*  in  Pc 
fivej^ears^  revenue  of  Mahdranhtra  and  the  Koiikan,  enable^] 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  men  by  gifts  and  high  pal 
siege  of  Janjii^a  was  pressed^  the  fort  taken,  and  the  Kolj  J 
tied  to  chains  and  throwTi  into    the    sea.      Ahmad "roTJ 
strengthened  the  foH  and   gave  the  command  to  his  A 
slave    Ydkut.^      According   to    another   account    the 


1  Orme'B  Hiatorical  Frngnienta,  56-57.  Wurinff  (MarAtliili 
AbyisiuiiinB  as  brave  and  active  and  rtauncli  MosliniB  bq  ' 
Interest  to  the  rise  of  a  Hindu  power. 

*  BriggB*  Feriflhta.  II.  530,  543 ;  IV.  72. 

*  Compare  the  entry  of  Mullior  or  BAgUoi 
Gujarftt,  The  BdgUn  chiefs  dependence  i 
of  troops  in  time  of  war.  *  Briggi*  ' 

•Thia  find  of  treasure  appears  in  the \ 
by  a  Jiinjira  hermit  of  a  i)iece  of  the  ph£ 

'SahAbi'a   Ahniailnagar  History  (S-7J 
which  SiJi  YAkiit  o?     "      1    hq 
li>okiii^  ilown  from  i 
and,  turning  to  his  ^.... . 
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possession  of  the  island  by  fraucL^  A  certain  Perim  Khan,  and  one  or 
two  other  Aliyssinians,  aressing  as  merchants,  brought  from  Sui'at  a 
shipload  of  great  boxes  said  to  contain  wine  and  ailk.  They  asked 
Rdm  Pdtil,  the  Koli  captain  of  the  islan«h  if  they  might  laud  their 
goods.  He  gave  them  leave,  and,  in  return,  they  regaled  the  garris* m 
with  wine.  The  Kolis  drank  to  excess,  and  the  merchants,  opening 
some  of  the  boxes  in  which  armed  men  were  hid,  attacked  and  took 
the  fort.^  According  to  local  information  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Larcom.  Burh^  I^i7.Am  ShdJi  (1508-1553)  granted  Janjira  and 
Banda-Rdjpuri  to  his  famous  Shia  minister  Shdh  T^hir,^  who 
in  1537  induced  Burhin  to  establish  the  Shia  faith  as  the  state 
religion  of  Ahma«lnagai*.    This,  in  Mr,  Larcom*s   opinion,  explains 


tli*i  Shia  shiine  of  Panchaitan  Pir  in  the  fortress  of  Janjira,* 

The  chief  town  of  Habsan  appears  in  Barbosa  (1514),  as 
D/linhi*,  and»  about  the  same  time»  Danda  is  ent^e3"in  the  J^Iir^t-i- 
AKuTadi  among  the  ports  that  yielded  revenue  to  GuiagA^^  The 
mention  of  the  Malab&r  coast  and  the  Miil3iv  islands' mWie  same 
list  ahc)ws  tlmt  the  fact  of  getting  revenue  from  Danda  did  not 
imply  the  possession  of  any  politicaJ  power  in  the  port.  Whatever 
power  there  may  have  been  ivas  lost  between  1530  and  1 535  when 
th<  -  -^  r  pai-t  of  the  Thiina  coast  passed  from  Uujardt  to  the 
P*  Still  the  AEmadabad  kings  seem  to  have  cherished 

somu  cJiiims  over  Janjira^  as  in  1578  when  the  Emperor  Akbar 
conquered  Gujardt  he  Ls  said  to  have  arranged  that  Danda-Rdjpuri 
should  be  considered  part  of  AhmadnagarJ  Li  1584  Salal^iat 
Khdii,  the  Ahmadnagar  minister,  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in 
Danda-Rijpui4.^  In  1600  Ahmadnagar  was  taken  by  the  Moghalsi 
and  though  the  great  llalik  Amlmr  soon  after  recovered  most  of 
the  tenitory  for  his  king,  local  records  seem  to  show  that  till  1G1_8 
►vei-nors  of  Danda- R^jpuri  wereMoghal  officers,"  In  16l87iai 
1   ^     iiiian  of  the  name  of  bidi  Sirul  ^ESa  was  appointed  governor* 
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I  fort  whoM  moat  is  the  Kea'  P    BaldWt  Khin  WM  silent.     But  Yiikat  da«bed  down  tho 
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If  into  the  Rem,  BWoro  that   he  would  not  return  ^^-ithoai 

^  fort.     Alimiul  lont  a  boat  ftfter  him»     But  Ydkat  raiseii 

ruok  At  the  ttoat  with  his  iwonl  dcclArin^  that  he  would 

K  uulu:i*  tho  Liiijg  oomoumdod  him  and  sent  his  tin^  ui  titken  of  his 

Vhiatvd  sent   hu»  ring  aiid  Y4kat    hindinff    it  in    his    tnrhiin    swam 

-icd  with  his  oQitfige  Ahmad  ptomiaed  that,  if  Janjira  fell,    Y4kiit 

md  it, 

I    n.riiv     2'i. 

iri  formation  gathored  hv  Mr  F,  R  0'&lt«a»  Insfieoior  of  Post 
)i«  Ham  Piktif  <mibraooa  Islam  and  waa  made  governor  of  the 
I  he  liuiixc  ut  Ithbdi  Riv. 

r  was  a  Persian  ¥cry  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and  holinesa. 
{ I  •!  iggar  lit.  223)  has  aa  oxcofiout  account  of  ShAh  T4hir*s  tact  in  hrin^iog 
(riendJ^  mealing  belwaea  his  mikstor  and  fiahAdnr  8hAh  (1520*  1536)  of 

:iw*r  account  this  shrine  originaUf  belonged  to  the  old  Koli 

■  Stanley's  Edition,  71. 
I  Up  120.     T  '  uratand  what  oontrot  or  Wghta 

V  4:r  Dandu  ma/  have  been  nominal,  or  the 

vi^reJ  kii'iu  I <uja;Hv  iniucuiintitnMiing  with  Janjira* 

:     ;  SotittH  F.);..ltLA    T.  !IAA     RslAhtttEhin  aeemi  to  have 
UI  licrAr*    i 
oaeAllagl  i  of  Ibr&him  Khio  inlQU. 
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In  1620  Sidi  Sirul  was  succeeded  by  Sidi  Yikut,  and  he,  in  the' 
following  yeai%  by  Si  ■  ■  *  ^a^  who  was  ktiown  -v  •  r,,  jh^  i 
Littkv  to  distrnguisl  rotii  the  great  Sidi  ot  '  ar  wha 

restored  and  ruled  AlimaUuagar  till  his  deatlTIu  1020*^ 

In  1630,  when  Sidi  Anibar  was  j^oremor  of  Janjira,  Ah"''*'^*'**^^^ar 
was  finally  conquored  by  the  Moghals,  and  the  Ahmadna^  'an 

was  hfljidyii^giiiftBy^-     According  to  local  accounts  the 
of  tEt^rSijii*a  coiunmnd  was  at  this  time  consdderabl; 
and,  on  promise  of  protecting  Bijapur  trade  and   V. 
^otlina  to  the  Btokot  river  wa.^  ^ 

Dur  fleet,*  and  he  was  rai^  Us 
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_^^_^^^^  ing  to   iSSatDiiIi' 

aiidj  accorclmg  to  Khdfi  Kh^,  an  Af ghdn.^ 

In  1648  Mdth  the  help  of  their  Marrii'  ' 

succeeded  in  winning  from  the  Sidi  the^K 
and  Rairi  or  Rayj^ad.     In  1659,  unHer  the  Pealiwa 
ShiviSji  sent  a  strong  force  to    invade  the  Sidi's   t 
the  Mardthds  were  met  by^Fateh   Klian  and  defeated 
Blaughter***     Shiv^ji  made  every  effort  to  repair  this  disasti.*r  nud 
sent  a  fresh   body  of  troops  under  Raghundth   Pant-     But  Fateli 
Khan  maintained  his  gi'ound   and  in  the  following    year  (itjOd) 
gained    some   miporkmt  advantages.^    During  the  rains    of  U^*^! 
Shivaji  turned  his  whole  strength  against  Fateh  Khan,  and,  i 
of   bad  weather,  drove   back  Fateh    Kliiin's  troops  and    cm^ 
Danda-Rdjpuri  before  the  season  was  open  enough   to  allow  the 
Bijapur  government  to  relieve  it.     He  opened   batt^enes   agi 
the  island  fort  of  Janjira,  but.  from  want  of  guns  and  artille 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on    it  J     Every  si^ason    during 
next  nine  years  (1061-1070)  Shivaji  battered  Janjira  but  with  ' 
success,    Taleli  khan  was   hard  pressed  an<  1  ' 

new  neighbours  the  English.     And  80  great  n  i 
the  Janjira  rock  gained  that  the  English  factors  in 
to  Surat.  advising  the  council  to  give  up  Bo'i>^  "^'  ^^ 
instead.^ 

In  1670  Shivdji  directed  a 
attack  on  Janjira*  assaulting  tht'  ;     _ 


*  Mr  Larcom*B  MS. 

•Grant  Duff,  03.  *Kli&fi  K 

•Grant  Doff  a  MunlthAa,  75. 

7 Grant  DufTe  MarAtliAa,  83.     Gr»nt  I' 
tmth  ill  Onnii'fi  story  (llistoncAl  Pn  ^ 
where  he  had  l>eeii  closely   Wsicgt 
Khiin,    Shivaji   appeared  befuro   J»  i     ;, 

from  8idi  Johar,  mduced  the  cnTuroAtidaiit  U>  . 
misled  by  ShivAji  a  capture  of  RAj4pur  m  II 
Ilia  cwca}>e  from  Panh/ila  fort.     8ec  Gnuit  DalTa 

•  Grant  VnSTa  MariUhAa,  119,  loa 
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ime  time,  attempting  to  win  over  Fateh  Khan  by  promises.  As  the 
Bjapur  government  failed  to  send  help,  Fateh  Ivhan  determined 
t  surrender  the  fort  to  Shivaji  and  enter  his  service.  Three  brave 
|idis,  Samt»al,  Kdsim,  and  Khairiydt,^  staimch  Musabudns  and 
ad]y  foes  of  Sbivdji,  prevented  this  treachery.  They  told  their 
b\intryuien  that  Fateh  Klian  was  planning  to  give  up  the  island, 
!id,  with  their  approval,  threw  Fateh  Khdn  into  chains,  Kasim  and 
liairiydt,  who  were  brothers,  waived  their  claims  in  favour  of  Sidi 
Sambal,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  governor.  Sidi  Sambal 
\\  J  1 0  for  help  to  his  master  A'dil  Shdh  of  Bijdpur  and  to  Khdn 
Jaiian,  the  Moghal  gov^ernor  of  the  Deccan.  A'dil  Shdh  was  little 
ble  to  help  ;  but  the  Moghal  general,  delighted  to  have  so  valuable 
ally  against  Shivdji,  sent  messages  of  friendship  and  promises  of 
Bsistance.  Finding  that  their  only  chance  of  support  was  from 
be  Moghals,  the  Sidis  agreed  to  tiansfer  tHeir  fleet  IffffB  Bii^B)ir  ^ 
he  Emneror,  Aui-angzeb  changeif  Samoal  s  title  fromwSrto 
Yilkut  KMn,  and  gave  him  an  a,ssignmont  of  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000) 
on  the  revenues  of  Surat**  When  Sambal  was  appointed  admiral 
of  the  Moghal  navy,  SidiK^siin  seeips  to  have  received  the 
[>mmand  of  Janjira,  and  Sidi "TDiairiy fit  of  Danda-R^jpuri.  Sidi 
isirn  took  Sambal*s  place  as  Moghal  acuniral  in  1677,  aiia  Khairiydt 
SSa  then  to  have  succeeded  Kdsim  in  the  command  of  Janjira 
ad,  as,  according  to  the  state  records  he  remained  governor  till 
his  death  in  1696, 

K  In  1670,  on  gaining  the  help  of  the  Sidis,  Ehdn  Jahdn,  the  Moghal 

Bovernor  of  the  Deccan,  gathered  ships  and    sending  them   down 

the  coast  attacked  Shivaji  s  fleet  which   lay  near  Danda-Rdjpuri, 

and  killed  aTHmnii-ed  ItfaratTia  sailors,  tying  stones  to   their  feet 

and  throwing  them  into  the  sea.     Shivaji  raised  a  new  fleet  and 

thei-e  were  many  fights  between  the  Mardthd^  and  the  Abyssinians  in 

which,  according  to  Musalmd^n  accounts,  the  Abyssinians  were  often 

■pctorious.  Sidi  Sambal  was  raised  to  the  dignity-  of  a  Commander  of 

Hl'inc  Hundred,  and,  apparently  on  his  becoming  a<lmiral  of  the 

■Coghal  fleet,  the  command  of  Janjira  passed  from   him   to   Sidi 

Hfcasim.^   According  to  Khdfi  Khdn,  Sidi  E^im  was  noted  for  courage, 

kindUne&s,  and   dignity.     He  added  to  his  fleet,  strengthened  his 

fortress,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks.    He  often  took  Maratha 

ships  and  was  constantly  planning  how  he  could  win  back  Danda* 

^i^jpuri  from    Shivdji.      In   1671,  during  the  Holi  feast  (Mai'ch- 

^pril)     when  the    Maratha    garrison    were  drunk  or     off   their 

lard,   Kasim    sent   by  night    four  or    i^ve.   huntlred    men   under 

brother  Sidi  Khairiy^t  with  rope  liidders  and  other  apparatus 

attack  the  fort  by  land,  while  ne  with  thirty  or  forty  boats 
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HO  iu  t1      ^      '  nta.     Khafi  KhAn'ii  YAkut  meteacl  of  Kiiim  (KUiot   «&d 

oweon,  V I  I  mfff  110)  seems  to  be  due  to  a  oonfusion  of  liia  OAmo  with 

J  title  he  i».  Lx:.  ,1 .,.+  ..i^  f.,,Miit;d,  ^ 

I'Grnut    Uatf,   110.     Unne   (Hist  Pnig.   10)  and  Waring  (M&rAthia,  71)  pUce  the 

nsfer  of  the  Sidis  from  HijApur  to  th/Moghala  At  1600. 
I  >  Acoording  to  Khdft  Khim  (in  Elliot  and  Dowson.  VII.  290),  this  change  in  the 
Dvernorship  moa  owing  to  the  death  of  Sidi  SAmbiU.     But  Sidi  Bainbal  was  liWng 
p  1<J*J'J.   at  Hi«t  hB  the  commander  of  the  Moghal  fleet,   and  after  1677  JW  the 
Dmmandct  of  the  Mari^tha  fleet. 
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approached  from  the    sea.    At    a    given  8?p:nal    Sidi    IChnirii 

aatMUilkHl  the  place  with  loud  cries  from  the  ? 

rusherl  to  meet  hi»  attack   and   K^siin  phi 

the  sea  walL     In  spite  of  tierce  resistance  th^ 

their  way  into  the  fort,     A  powder  umL^azin«; 

with  a  crash  which  disturbed  Shivfiji.  adeep  fortr 

RAj^gad,  who  woke  with  the  words,  '  Soniethintr  is  v^ ^ 

Rdjpuri.'     In  the  fort  a  numl)er  of  men,  inclu<1ing  t 

Kdsim's  l>and,  were  killed.     The  smoke  and  nois<j  ma^ie  ii   hard 

tell  friend  from   fo^»  but   K^sim  raised  his  war-cry  niiil  tl"  f^ 

parties  of  assailants  joined  and  the  place  was  taken,     fC^^m  t 

up  his  success  by  gainmg  six  or  seven  forts  in  the  n<^^  ;^  ' 

Danda-R^jpuri.     Six  forts  surrendered  after  one  or  t\ 

comnumdant  of  the  seventh  held  out  for  a  week.     TJiu    . 

pushed  forward  their  approaches  and  kept  up  so  heavy 

the  commandant  was  forced  to  surrender*     E4sinj  grai 

to  the  garrison  and  seven  hundred  persons  came  out,     ii^ 

children  and  nretty  women  slaves,  and  forcibly  convertofl  thtsm  to| 

IsMm  ;  the  old  and  ugly  women  he  set  free,  and  the  men  h» 

death.     According  to  Khdfi  Khdn  this  struck  such  terror  i; 

hearts  of  Shivdji  and  his  followers  that  he  was  obligeil   to  coti 

himself  to  seciu*iMg  Raygad.     Kasim  sent  news  of  his   victor 

Prince  Muhammad   Muilzzam,  governor  of  the  Deccan,  and  tci 

Jabdn.    Both  he  and  hLs  brother  Sidi  Khairiydt  had  their 

raised  and  were  presented  with  robes  of  honour,*         i . , .  ^  • 

From    1673,  tm    SidiK^sim's    death    i       '^^ 
of  the    Moghal  fleeK^he   Sidis 


m 


\,m 


were  at  t 
Manlthls,  sometimes  laying  waste  large  ti-act 
at  other  times  stripped  of  their  o\^ti  lands  and  ,.  .Ux  ;.:...  u.,, 
the  rock  of  Janjira.  In  1673^  Mr.  Aungier,  the  Deputy  G> 
of  Bombay,  was  much  pressed  for  help  both  by  Shivdji  ana 
Sidis,  But  by  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality  he  gained 
confidence  of  lioth  partie-s.  In  tEe  same  year  £he  Sidis'  tiet^t,  whic 
ha^l  spfut  the  south-west  monsoon  (June* October)  at  Janjira, 
some  Moghal  frigates,  which  had  been  hauled  on  sliore  at  BomlmyJ 
put  t<3  sea.  and  cruizing  down  the  coast  took  many  Mai-^t" 
trading  craft  and  some  vessels  of  war,*  Sonic  time  after  (l( 
Octol>er)  the  joint  Musalrafc  fleet  came  without  warning  into! 
B«:)mbay  harboui*,  and,  keeping  to  the  bottoan  of  the  \\ 
landed  in  the  Pen  and  Ndgothna  riv^ers,  laid  waste  tlv 
villages  from  which  the  English  di'ew  most  of  their  suj ; 
carried  otf  many  of  the  people.  Later  on  the  Sidis  ciime  back 
and  again  laid  the  country  waste.  But  a  Maritha  force  from  Rairij 
(Raygad)  surorised  them,  cut  some  hundi-eds  to  pieces^  and  forccdj 
tlie  rest  to  ny.  In  1674,  Shivdji  reduced  the  whole  coast  fraiol 
Rajpuri  or  Janjira  to  Bilrde^  near  Goa.  Tn  April  the  Sidis  fleefe] 
agam  anchore<I  otf  the  BomLay  harljour.  They  were  asked  to  leaveyl 
hut,  instead  of  leaving,  many  boats  rowed  up  the  harbour,    andj 


» Khftfi   Khdn  in   Elliot    and  DowiiOTi,    VII.   289,   292,    Thia  matt    hjivo 
Mudzzam  a  second  govemorahip  (1667 '1672).     ElphiDAtoue'fl  Hktory,  54D,  566. 
a  Orme*s  Historioil  FrugmGnts,  38. 
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admg  at  Sion  drove  out  the  people  and  made  prepai*ations  for 

isjiing  the  rains  there.     Troops  were  sent  from   Boml>ay  and  the 

Sdis  were  forced  to  retire.     Soon*after»  500  armerl  men  attempted  to 

ail  at  Mazgaon,  but  the  gunw  of  the  fort  kept  them  off     It  was 

ben  agreed  that  no  more  than  300  Sidis  should  ever  be  on  shore  at 

the  same  time,  and  that  they  should  have  no  amiy  but  swords  and 

under  the  watch  of  guartls  from  the  garrison.     This  permission 

to  cea.se  if  they  attacked  the  KurLls,  that  is  the  south  coast  of 

Dm  bay  harbour     In  Septeml^er  the  fleet  sailed  to  Sui'at     They 

bft  Surat  in   the  beginning     of   1675,    continued  cruizing  along 

5hiv/iji  8  coasts  without  succe-s-s,  and  returned  to  Surat  in  distress^ 

At  the  close  of  his  Afghan  war  (1675)  Aurangzeb  pressed  fresh 
operations  against  Shivajl  The  Sidi  fleet  was  strengthened  and 
L^nt  down  the  coast  to  Vengui*la  plundering  and  burning.  To  stop 
^Bie  Sidis.  Shivdji  sent  squadrons  from  Gheria  and  Rajapur,  but  the 
^Bldis  escaped  by  turning  in  to  relieve  Janjira  which  Shivaji  was 
|^e>sieging. 

In  1676  Sidi  RamhAl.  who  commanded  the  Sidi  and  the  Moghal 
Igfleets,  qu  V  ]  with  Sidi  Ki>sim  the  governor  of  Janjim  and  with 
^Bie  Mogli  I.  fearing  to  go  to  Sui'at,  pressal  for  leave  to  pass  the 

^■ormy  sea.suu  in  Bombay  harlK>ur.  Aungier  managed  to  reconcile 
^Bidi  8amV)al  and  the  governor  of  Surat.  But  Sidi  Sambal's  influence 
was  greatly  weakeneu  and  lie  was  practically  supplanted  as  admiral 

It  the  Sidi  fleet  by  Sidi  Kasim  who  withthw  Irom  Janjira.     Si*lj 
Ijlstm,   who  was    respected  ^yy  the    BomT>ay    Government,   was 
[lowed  to  fix  his  aln^de  at  Mazgaon,  and  contmued  there  till  Moro 
ant  came  from  the  Deccan  with  10,000  men  to  renew^  the  attack 
a  Janjira.     In  the  same  year,  with   the  Moghal  ships  and  what 
5maine<l  of  his  own  fleet,  Sidi  Sambal  sailed  from  Surat  an<l  cruized 
aiong  Shivdji's  coasts   buraing  the  town  of  Jaitdpui-,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Ratndgiri.     He  sutt'ered  a  check  at  Jaitapur,  an<l  returned 
to  Janjira  where  the  gairison,  strengtheno*!  by  the  an^ival  of  Kasim, 
Itibful  destroyed  Moro  Pant's  floating  batteries  and  forced  him  to 
^^tii'e  to  R^ygad, 

In  1677»  under  orders  from  Delhi,  Sambal  promised  to  hand 

the  Moghal  fleet  to  Kfeim  at  the  close  of  the  season.     Afterwards 

the  two   leaders  were   rcconcibd,   the  fleets    came  together  into 

[)iijbay    harlM>ur,  and  both   Kd^sim  and    Sambal    took  up  their 

iiai'ters  on  the  island.     While  in  Bombay,  Sambal  crossed  to  the 

Outh  shore  of  the  harbour,  seized  four   respected  Brahmans,  and 

oufined  them   on  board   his    ship.      The    Maratlia  governor  of 

iTpper  Cheul  thi-eatt^ned  the  Bombay  Ooverament  with  the  ivorst 

bnsequences  if  the  four  Brd.hmans  were  not  set  free*     The  Sidi  at 

rst  denied  that  he  ha^l  the  prisoners,  iMit  at  length  admitted  it, 

id  the   Brahmans  were  set  free,  and  the  pei'sons  w^ho  had  aided 

imbal  were    punished.      WTiile  they   were    in    Bombay  a  fresh 

aarrel  1»etween  Sam  bid  and  Kdsim   ended   in   a  fray   in  which 

^Vi.»ral  men  were  killed  on  lx>th  sides.     The  Bomlmy  Government 

rought  about  a  settlement,  aiTanging  that  Sambal's  fftmily  who 

A  been  kept  by   Kasim  at  Janjira   should   l>e   restored   to   him, 

ad  that  one  of  the  Moghal  ships  should  be  left  under  Sambal's 
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commanfi     But  thb  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  Saiiihal, 
Hhivriji  Heemn  to  havo  persuaded  him  to  abauilon  the 
cause  and  enter  his  service, 

RAsim  huist*'d  hU  flag  as  admiral  of  both  fleets,  and  sailing  1 
Bom  hay  cruize*!  'lie   Konkan   coast,  landing  frequently  an*| 

forcing   even    1h  is   to    pc^rfonu    menial     .servneen.       In   l(i78 

K^nim  a^ain  set  sail  tor  Boml>ay,  anehureil   in  the  harU^iir,  _ 

tdondered  the  AJihdg  coast,  Shivitji  8  generals  attempting  in  vain 
jui'n  hiH  fthipj*.     In  1G79  Sliivdji  mci*eaHod  his  fleet  to  twcnty^t 
two-mast  gi*ahs  and  forty  trftlli vats.     Ai*  8hiviiji  foun'  '^     ' 
not  induce  the  Bombay  Oovemment  U)  |>ritvcnt  th* 
the  stormy  season    in   Bonil>ay    hajlx^ur,    he 
Khdndcri  or  Keuerj^  island,  and,  in  spite  of  Portn 
remonstrances,  began  to  build  a  foil,     8idi  K^t'^im  cam 

island  for  several  days,  and,  while  negotiatioas  between  :- .j. 

the  British  were  in  progress,  sent  boats  to  the  south  ahor^  <  ' 
harbour,  and  laid  it  waste,  cariying  off  many  prisonora     III ; 
Ki^im*s  fleet  anchored  at  Underi  or  Henery,  clo»c  to  ' 
landed  men  and  cannon,  and  tx^gan  to  foilify  it     The   Ma 
a<lmiral  attempted  to  prevent  him  but  was  dt^feated  and  »ev<! 
wounded.     Soon  after  this,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Government,  Kisim  entered    Bombay   harouur,  witli    h\» 
fleet  and  sending  his  boats  to  the  Pen  river,  l>urned    many    viL 
and  carried  ofli"  many  pnsoners.     On  this  Shivaji  and  the 
came  to  an  agi*eemcnt  that  the  English  sliould  not  allow  tlie 
pass  the  stormy  weather  in  the  harbour,  unless  he  proiaised 
to  ravage  the  Mardtha  coast. 

On  Shivajis  death  in  1680  Sidi  Kasim  sent  Ids  small  Vi?8Bela 
Underi  or  Henery  into  Bombay  harbour,  and  started  with  the  1arg«i 
vessels,   to   ciiiize    about   Danda-Iiiijpuri.      At    this    time  n  ris 
in  the  rates  levied  on  English  gootb*   encouraged    the    Sid  is    M 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  unfriendly  to  the  EnglisL     C<  n.r  >ar| 
to   their   agreement,  they   pillaged    the  south    shore  of    1 
harliour  and  otTered  the  captives  for  sale  in  Boml)ay.     The  Bou 
council  protesteil,  but,  beyond  setting  free  as  many  of  the  pr 
as  they  could  get  hold  of,  they  tome  no  steps  to  punish  tlie  Sifl 
A  few  days  later  (May  4)  at   Miizgaon,    in  a  fray   betw^een 
English  and  the  Sidis,  several  were  wounded  on  both  sidas.      Nc 
day  Sidi   Kasim    and    the    main    body    of    his     troops,    withe 
compliment  or  w^aiiiing,  came  so  close  to  the  fort  that  guns  were  fir 
on  his  ships,  but  they  were  finally  allowed  to  anchor  on  a  pi-ouii 
that   they   would   not   attack  the  Maratha  coast.      Shortly    aft 
Saird>hdji  tried  to  burn  the  Sidis'  ships  and  landed  two  hv 
men  on  Underi     But  the  attempt  failed  and  most  of  the  iniio 
killed  or   taken  prisoners.     Eighty  heads  were  bix)ught   in 
to  Mdzgaon,  and  K&jim  was  arranging  them  on  poles  along  thei 
when  he  w^  stopped  by  the  Bombay  Government. 

At  the  close   of  the   year  Kdsim's  fleet  sailed  down  tlie 
intendijig  to  attack  Vengiu^la,  but  after  various  chases  and  figb 
returned  in  168f  to  Bombay.     From  Bombay  he   sailed  to  St 
leaving  men  and  ships   both  at  Underi  and  at  Mdzgann      Froi 
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ideri  the  Sidi  several  times  attacked  Bombay  boats  crossing  for 
jplies  to  the  Kolaba  coast  Sambbdji  made  an  attack  on  Underi 
but  failed,  and  in  return  the  Sidi  boats  sailed  across  from  Bombay, 
^aged  the  Kolaba  coast,  carried  off  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants, 
",  though  several  of  them  were  Muhammadans,  took  them  to 
Underi,  and  beat  them  without  pity  till  they  agreed  to  pay  a 
r^Hom  of  £1800  (Rs,  18.000),  The  English  at  Sumt  complained  of 
breach  of  agi^eement  on  the  part  of  the  Si<li.  He  retorted  by 
landing  the  value  of  the  Maratha  prisoners,  whom,  sixteen 
iths  before^  the  Bombay  Government  had  prevented  him  from 
jlHng.  In  Surat  the  governor  encouraged  tne  Sidis  to  beset  the 
English  factory,  and.  for  two  days,  the  factory  was  closed  and  four 
field  pieces  kept  loa*led  at  the  gata  In  the  end  of  October  Sidi 
im  appeared  off  Bombay  harbour,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
lonstrances  of  the  Bombay  GoveiTiment,  attacked  all  vesaela 
[ing  with  Maratha  poiis  ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  seize  a  vessel 
►ng^ng  to  Bombay.  Then,  after  burning  a  village  on  the  Kolaba 
it,  his  fleet  sailed"  for  Cheul,  but  failed   in  their  attempt  on  the 
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1682  the   Maratha  general  Dadaji     Raghundth   J)erfip4nde 
senTto  besiege  Jjinjira,  with  the  promisethat  if  he  took  the 
he  would  be  made  one  of  the  eitrht  chief  officers  or  pradhdns. 
ier  on,  Sambhdji^  with  Sultjii     ' '  '  1  20,000  men,  joined  the 

.besieging  force  ^rom  Rfly  gad  J  island  for  thirty  days, 

'celled  its  foi-tifications,  and,  with  the  lielp  of  one  Khandoji  Faijud, 
[anized  a  plot  •for  its    cession*     The   plot    was  discovered  and 
andoji  was  put  to  death.     And,  sheltered  by  a  rock  in  the  middle 
the  island,  the  garrison,  under  Sidi  Khaiinydt,  gallantly  continued 
the  defence  while  Sidi   Ka.sim  cleared  the  bay  of  Sambhaji  s  fleet 
iibhdji  then  attempted,  with  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  to  fill 
channel,    which   was   eight   hundred   yanb  broad  and   thirty 
>p,  but,  before  the  work  was  completed,   he  was  called  away  to 
t  a  body  of  Moglial  horse, 

»t  some  time  after  Sambhdji  left.»  Sidi  KAaim  with  his  whole 
t  continued  to  watch  Janjira,  In  April  he  sailed  to  Bombay, 
ere  the  English,  afraid  of  the  Emperors  displeasure,  allowed 
im  to  anchor.  After  the  Sidis  came  they  had  some  fights  with 
bh^ji's  boats,  in  which  the  Sidis  took  several  prizes  and 
aged  the  Maratha  coast  outside  of  the  harbour,  killing  cows, 
ying  off  women,  and  burning  villages.  They  even  passed  at$ 
far  inland  as  Mahad  in  Kolaba,  and  canned  off  the  wife  of  Dadaji, 
Sambhuji's  general.  In  retaliation  Sambbdji  and  the  Portuguese 
stopped  all  supplies  to  Bombay.  After  Sambhaji  left  Rsjpuri. 
aji  Ragliundtli  gave  up  attempting  to  fill  the  channel  l>etween 
jira  and  the  mainland.  When  Sidi  Kasim  sailed  for  Bombay, 
aji  gathered  boats  and  made  an  attack  on  the  island,  but  waa 
tten  off  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  meiL  In  Octolx^r  SambhdjI's 
\i  saileil  from  the  Nj>'7nthna  rt%"er  to  attack  the  Sidi,  whoso 
eet  was  at  anchor  off  '  f      As  the  Marathls  drew  near,  the 

Sidi  got  under  weigh   .  .)d  up  the  harl_H3ur,  and  chooeiiig  his 

iosition  lay  to  and  waited  the  attack.  The  Maratha  attack  was  led 
E  Sidi^Misri,  nephew  of  Sidi  Sambal.  who  had  gone^Ver  Ui  Uie 
■is  (»vi^56 
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Mar^th^  when  he  lost  the  coDiinand  of  the 

commanded  Uu?  Sidi  fleet  in  pei'son.  and  t1 
veasels  to  Saiobhfiji*H  thirty,  gained  a  c^iij[ 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  own  and   three  other  vesssek 
taken.     Emaged  by  this  defeat  Samhhaji  thi*efttt;ned    to 
Elephanta,  to  annoy  the  English  and  prevent  the  Sidi  ve 
ancnoring  at  Mazgaon  during  the  st^ormy  season.     But  thifi 
f  t?ll  through,  and,  in  its  steiul,  he  suddenly  prc»posed  an  aJli 
t^  'ish  against  the   Moghals  and   the  8idls.     In  Novenil 

S  i  L-red  the  Pen  river  and  earned  200  prisoners  to  M4 

the  Bombay  Ck»uncil  expostulating  but  not  daring  to  reseat 

In  1683  the   MoghaJ    fleet  retiuned  to  Siirat,  while  *^*^ 
squadron  remained  in   Bombay  harlwiur.     During  this 
had    frequent   affrays  wth    the    English,   in    one   of    wrncrj   ti 
En;^'Ush   soldiers    were    cut    down,  and  in  another  two  or  thrct 
Sidis  were  woimded.^ 

In  1689,  on  the  rupture  with  the  MoghalB  which   formed 
of  Sir  John   Child's  ambitious  scheme   for  increaaing  the  powe 
the  English,  boats  from  Bombay  captured  several    of  the  ^ 
vessels  which  were  carr^nng  pro\isions  to  the  Moghal  anEi]r| 
Danda-Rdjpuri.     Sidi    Kasim   wrote  several    civil  letters    ta 
English  demanding  his  vessels.     As  he  received  no  rudrees,  OQ j 
14tn  of  Febiiiaiy  he  landed  at  midnight  at   SivTi   on  the 
Bombay  island  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and,  on   the   follow 
day,  took  the  fort  of  Mdzgaon,  which   the   English    garrison 
deserted  with  such  foolish  haste  that  they  left  b#liind  them  r| 
or  nine  chests   of  treasure,   four  chests  of  arms,  fourteen 
and  two   mortars.     The   Sidi    hoisted   his  flag  in   V-^ 
ma«ie  it  his  head -quarters,  and  sent  a  party  to  plun*  i 
Two  companies   ot   seventy   men  each,    with   several    ge 
volimteers,  were  sent  from  Bombay  castle  to  iliive   the 
Mdzgaon ;  but  the  attempt  proved  a  complete  failui'e. 
were  now  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  island.    Batten* -^  " 
against  Bombay  Castle  and  the  garrison  was  greatly  h 
factors  were  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  with  much   diiri 
admitted  to  an  audience     Among  other  requests,  they  :. 
the  charter  which  had  been  forfeited  should  bo  renewed, 
the  Sidi  should  be  ordered  to  leave  Bombay,     The  charter 
renewed,  and,  when  certain  conilitions  had  Vjeen   fultilh^l    by 
English,  the  Sidis  were  ordered  to  leave  Bombav,  but  tliis  did] 
take  place  till  June  1690.^     In  1000  Sidi  Kitsim  Iielped  the  Mc 
army   mider  Yiatikad    Khdn   to   take   the   iinporUnt   fortre 
Rty^ad  in  Kolaba,  and  was  rewai'ded  by  the  grai^t  of  the  Riit 
districts  of  Anjanvel  and  Sindhudurg,     In  1696,  Sidi  KhairiyAt,] 
governor_of  Janjira  died,  _    .     . _    ,. 

In  17^7^  on  the  death  of  Sidi  KiLslm,  the  unanimous 
the  Sidis  appointed  as  his  successor  Sirul  Khdn  the  commaati 
the  island  fort  of  Padamdurg  or  Kdnsa-Kiiia  about  two  miles 


bid 
Thel 


and 


^  The  detaib  of  the  eventa  between   liS72  and  1683  are* from  Ormo'a  Hi»ti 
FragmeDta,  38-120. 
>  fiamilton'8  New  Account,  I.  220-228,  and  Oringtoii'B  Voyage  to  Suml,  151, 
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st  of  Janjira.     In  1713,  Balaji  VLshvandth  Peshwa,  on  behalf  of 

lu,  entered  into  a  treaty  wiili  k^nhc^i  Angria^the  chief  of  Kol4b^ 

the  ohject  of  destrojdng  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the 

lis.     The  Sidis'  territory  whs  invaded  and  Sirul  Khan  forced  to 

er  his  submission     A  treaty  was  (1714)  concluded  promising 

Itual  forbearance  and  the  equitable    adjustment   of  rights   and 

s»     In   1732»   the    Pe^hwa    Bdjimv     planned    an    expeiiition 

st  the  island  of  Janjira;  but  he  was  called  away,  and,  in  the 

ids  of   his  brother,   the  expedition    proved    a     failure.     Sirul 

not  only  defended  his   possessions,   but  took  the  offennive 

caused  much  loss  in  Shdhu's  districts.    Accordingly  the  Mardth^ 

•ed  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Yiikub  Khan,  a  ccjnTerted  Koli, 

of  the  be>st  of  the  Sidi's  officers.*     On  condition  of  deserting  his 

ter's  cause,  Yakub  was  to  receive  the  command  of  the  Maratha 

it,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sidi  s  possessions,  and  two  per  cent  of 

revenue  of  the  lower  Konkan  from  Pen  to  Kolhd,pur.  His  brother 

to  be  appointed  second  in  command  at  Rdy^ad,  and  in  case  of 

less £1 0,000 (Rs.  1,00,000)  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  troops 

crews.     To  aid  thb  scheme,  in  1733,  a  force  was  sent  into  the 

kan.     But  the  intrigues  failed,  and,  in  the  war  that  followed, 

igh    the  Sidi's  fleet  was  seized  at    Rajpun    by  the  combined 

ts  of  the  Pashwa  and  Angria,  Uttle  impression  was  made  on 

ijira,  and  once  more  the  Marathas  withdrew  baffled* 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  take  Janjira  the  Sidi's 
power  at  sea  was  on  the  decline,  Theii*  fleet  ha<l  shown  itself  no 
itch  for  the  MSrifha  fleet,  and  they  were  now,  by  their  own 
■esaion.  unable  to  protect  the  shipping  of  Surat*  At  the  same 
le  the  Court  of  Delhi  had  ceased  to  have  any  power  in  Surot 
TeA|bakt  KhAn.  who  was  now  the  independent  ruier  of  the  city  and 
castle,'T!ad  owed  much  of  his  success  in  the  recent  troubles  to 
^glish  money  and  munitions  of  war.  Under  these  circumstances 
English  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Tegbakt  Khan  the  position 
revenues  of  admirals  of  Surat  As  the  Sidi  was  their  ally,  and 
ally  whom  in  the  growing  power  of  the  Marath^s  they  could 
afford  to  offend,  the  English  were  unwilling  to  attempt  to  gain 
position  of  admirals  by  force.  They  had  to  content  themselvea 
With  granting  passes  to  traders,  with  making  an  expedition  against 
the  Koli  pirates  of  Sultdnpur  in  Kathiiwdr,  and  wth  asing 
every  effort  to  induce  the  governor  of  Surat  to  transfer  the  fleet 
subsidy  from  the  Sidi  to  them.^  Tegbakt  Khdn  at  fii'st  was 
anxious  to  please  the  English.  But  when  his  power  was  firmly 
pblished  hii5  tone  by  degrees  changed.  The  Mardthas  now  enjoyed 
lost  all  the  revenue  of  the  country  round  Surat  and  Tegbakt 
an  found  himself  badly  off  for  money.  He  saw  that  so  long  as 
admiral  was  weak,  he  could  keep  a  large  share  of  the  subsidy 
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^  ¥^4kub,  who  wu  familiarly  known  as  Shaikji,  had  th«  entire  confidence  of  the 
Sidi.  Ho  wafl  a  dcaccndant  of  one  of  the  KoU  chiofa  of  the  Konkan  and  waa 
hereditary  ifdlti  of  Ooh&gad.  He  waa  taken  nriaoner  as  a  child  and  bred  a 
MnsahnAn.  He  early  diatingni&heil  himself,  and,  on  getting  command  of  a  ahip, 
bifoame  celebrated  for  his  stratauzeni  and  bravery. 

*  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  IV.  192.  »  Bombay  Quarterly  fi«view»  IV.  19%, 
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for  his  uwu  u^e,  but  that,  if  the  Englinh  were*  ^pointed  to 
chargi'  of  the  fleet  their  power  at  sea  would  foiTc  htm  io  pajr  f' 
the  full  stipend.     Intlueuct^d  by  these  motives  Ti*gbakt  V^^-  ^ 
long   negotiations,   refuijed   to   favour  the   Elnglish   cIj 
change  in  the  governor-      i  ^   >  t  was  accompanied  1 
of  oppre.Hsion  that  the  j  left  Surat  and  reri 

their  shins  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  T^pti,     A  Sidi  i' 
against  tn em,  but  they  repubed  the  Heet  and  M 
Tlie  blockade    caused  such  diatress  in  Surat  that 
was  forced  to  redress  the  English  grievances.    The  Lj^-x.-u  k^^'u  .j 
press  their  claim  to  be  made  a'iniirals  of  8unit>  iind  at  the  close 
the  year  (*>th  December  \7S*^)  concludtni  an  otten^jivo  atid  defcuMV 
alliance  with  the  Janjira  Sidiw. 

Wlien  fi'ee  from  the  English  claims  Teebakt   Kb^n   at 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Sidi's  weakness    uy  k  -  -  *■   -    * 
the  whole  of  the  fleet  6ubsidy*      Failing   in   hi 
a   share  of  the   subsidy   by    peaceful    means,    tUc    i:ytdi  cmU 
a  fleet   and   seized    several   aliips   at    the    mouth     of  the 
The   English  were  called  to  mediate,  and,  in  Augusts  1735»  Te 
KhAn  engaged  to  pay  the  Sidi  £24,000  (Rs.  2,40,000)  fur  am- 
subsidy  and  £15.000  (Rs.  1,50,000)  for  the  current  year. 
governor  failed  to  perform  his  engagement,  and  4Lt  --^    r 
agent  at  Surat,  again  interrupted  trade,  and  raised 
£90,000  (Rs.  9,00.000).     A   second  time   the  governor    crawx 
assistance  of  the  English,  but  this  time  they  refused    to   int 
The  governor  was  left  to  make  his   owni  airangeuients,  and, 
some  concessions,  in  Februaiy  1730,  he  succeeded  in   indue 
Sidi  to  restore  all  Uie  ships  he  had  taken.^ 

In  1 734,~on  the  death  of  Sidi  Sinil  Khdn.  Sidi  AbdaldtTtlie  ( 
of  his  sons,  was  murdered  by  his  yonn2'«^st  brotlier*  who  UBX 
the  government  to  the  prejudice  of  -temdn,  an  elder  br 

who  was  absent  from  Janjira.     Y^t.^t.. >  Liian,  the  Janjira  cajp 
with  whom  the  MarAthds  had  entered  into  a  seci^t  treaty  in   173 


espoused  the  cause  of  Sidi  Rcheman  and 
Shahu  sent  tn>ops  and  Vakuo  Khan  / 
Raygid  was    gained. 


;ihu  f< 


or  sui 


ioh  vigour 
Tala  and    Qosdla   reduced,   and    the 
troops  defeateii   with  the   loss   of  their  general  and  pursue 
Danda-Hdjpuri.      Batteries    were    raised    against    Janjira, 
Minaji  Angria  assailed  it  from  the  sea,  and,  though  once  mc 
Marathds  failed  to  reduce  the   island,  the  Sidis  were  for 
recognice  the  claims  of  Sidi  Reheman  and  cede  to  the 


1  The  oeeotiatloxM  hinted  troa^  June  7tb  to  July  3 lit  1733.    Bomhmy  Qu 
B<evieWi  Iv.  193* 

>  On  thiB  occasioii  the  g)oremor,  in  U&a  <d  the  origmjil  lubsid^.  lamgned  tli«^ 
one-third  of  the  custom s^y  aea  aod  liuid  ;  one^bird  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ^ 
an  allotmont  from  cotton  &nd  other  fuikls ;  the  reveuue  of  ^e  BaUAr  dh 
oert&in  duea  from  Ehdvnftgar  in  Kithi4«vjir ;  aud  oitethird  sh^re  of   the 

Eda.    Surftt  DUry  from  March  1735  to  February   1736  ;  CinisuitAtion  Book  i 
mhay  Government,  23ni  April  and  20th  Augttst  1735. 
•  According  to  Janjira  rccordfi,  Sjdi  AbdulAh  was  murdered  by 
d  Sidi  Sirul     SambsJ  ruled  for  two  year»  and  in  1730  wna  murli' 
Sidi  Sallam,  Sidi  Farat^  ind  Sidi  Syadi  who  placed  Sidi  Behemia  on  the  throi*^ 
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be  forts  of  RAyfgad,  Tala,  Oos^la  Avchitgad,  and  BirvAdj,  together 
Hth  half  the  revenue  oi  tho  SitlFs  dominions.^  After  three  years 
Sdi  Reheman  was  removed  from  power  (1739)  and  his  brother  Sidi 
Easan  appointed  in  his  place. 

A  few  years  later  the  rivalry*  between  Angina  and  tlit 
shwa  caused  a  certain  friendliness  between  the  Sidis  jind  the 
shwa.  In  1744,  to  prevent  Angria  from  taking  possession  of  the 
i>rt  of  Madt/ad  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Janjira,  the  Sidi  left  it 
uder  the  oiarge  of  the  Peshwa  and  made  an  assignment  for  its 
apport.  On  the  death  of  Sidi  Ha^an  in  1745,  the  chiefship  of 
niii*a  was  for  a  tinie  usurped  by  one  ^  M  dna,  but  was  recovered 

tne  following  year  by  the  rightful  i  1 1  Ibrahim  tOidn. 

In  the  faction  fights  which  raged  in  Surat,  after  Tegbakt  Khto's 
eath  in  1746,  the  English  and  the  Sidi  took  different  sides.  Mi^ 
js^n,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  at  first  successful,  and  in  1748 
Bcured  both  the  governm<mt  of  the  city  and  the  command  of  the  castle* 
Jut  in  1751  his  rivals  Safdar  Khdn  and  his  son  Wakhan  P^hAn. 
(rho  had  the  support  of  the  Sidi  and  of  the  Dutch,  by  the  promise 
"  half  the  revenues  of  the  city,  w^on  DdmAji  Gdikwdr  to  their  side. 
ia  Achan  was  forced  to  give  up  the  government  of  tlie  city  and 
Btire  to  the  cattle.  This  command,  also,  he  soon  lost  Some  ships 
the  Sidi  reached  Surat  just  before  the  burst  of  the  rainy  season, 
ad,  under  the  plea  of  stress  of  weather,  remained  in  the  Tdpti 
itil  their  commander  Sidi  Masud,  a  man  of  great  ability,  found  an 
j)portunity  of  seizing  tB^cSSReT  On  losing  the  castle  Mia  Achan 
etired  to  Bombay.^ 

On  learning  of  the  defeat  of  their  faction  at  Surat,  the  English,  and 
le  Peshwa  who  was  jealous  ofthe  Gdik  war's  success  joined  in  a  scheme 
Dr  ousting  Safdar  Khte  and  Sidi  Mfifiud  and  sharing  the  command 
\t  the  city.  The  English  engage<l  to  equip  a  fleet  and  attack  Surat 
rom  the  river,  while  the  Peshwa  sent  an  army  to  act  on  the  land  side. 
Jut  soon  after  this  agreement,  the  Odikwar  removed  the  Pcshwa*s 
dousy  by  promising  to  give  him  one  half  of  Ids  share  of  the  Surat 
avenues.  The  Peshwa's  army  was  recalled  an<l  the  English  fleet 
Iras  forced  to  retire  to  Bombav-  In  conseijuence  of  this  English 
aterests  at  Surat  suffered.  Their  gardens  and  cattle  were  taken 
rom  them,  the  factors  were  imprisoned,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
"le  Dutch,  the  heml  factor  was  forced  to  sign  (November  1751)  a 
_  reaty  with  the  governor  and  Sidi  Masud,  agreeing  to  send  from 
Sural  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Company's  service,  Eui'opean  as  well  as 
~  idian.*    This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the  Bombay  Government, 
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*  The  partition  treaty  of  the  Sidi 'a  territory  is  mven  m  full  in  Jervii*  Konkan, 
lSl-lS(y«     Of  the  Sidi'u  temtoriea  the  mahtiU  of  Mdmle  and  TaU,  the  of 

ita  and  Birvadi,  the  htppm  of  Godegaon  and  NizAmpur»  and  half  of 

ovAle  having  24 i  vilUgt^a  were  ceded  to  the  MarAthila.  The  t^^i  i  ,  that 
emained  with  the  Sidi  waa  tho  parrffiMs  of  NAridgaon,  Shrivmrdhan,  Diva,  and 
ihaala,  the  tnppa  of  Mindla,  and  the  !?41  vtllacea  of  Go  vile.  To  these  the  Poona 
Bcords  add,  thAt  the  Sidi  gave  up  all  <?laim  to  eh  arc  in  the  revenue  of  Nagothna, 
shtattii  (Koha),  VA\i,  AariAdharne*  and  Autora.  Tlie  date  of  the  treaty  ia  douhtful. 
^  Dufrt23'i)  gives  I7H,> ;  Jems  in  one  passage  (108)  gives  1736,  and  in  another 
|1732  ;  the  l*oona  rocoid*  give  1736. 
Biavorinna'  Vnyag^t^  IH.  52.  *  Aitchison'o  Tr«*tiw,  IT.  .<ftn,4'*^T 
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and  in  it«  place,  in  1752,  a  fresh  aet  of  article.^  was  ilrawn  up,  und 
^v'     '     V' *ir  prapi>rty  was  to  be  rt  '    tnd  the  F     '" 

.:  h;)(Rs,  2,00,000)  for  the  they  hn 

Hiiiiggliiii  aud  the  loss  tJustamtMJ  at  their  custom*hou»e. 
During  the  four  ^'-^i-ving  years  (1752^  17o6)  S"^-  ^ 
continuing  on  f ri •  im  with  ^j^d^^Mn.  tli 

city*  and  the  Dutch,  drew  inlo  his  own  narids  the  en 
of  the  city.     In  1756  Sidi  Masud  died  and  was  sucr 
Ahmad  KhAn.     A^i  Ahmad  Kh^n  was  a  youth  who  had  noooj 
fSHW^Hf^er  Surat  waji  again  disturbed  hy  factions.     The  Si 
the  Dutch  favoured  one  Ali  Nawdz  Khdn  the  rival  of  their  old 
Safdar  KhAa     And  in  retaliation  Safilar  Khdn  adopt    ^  F4 

Khto  as  his  heir  and  turned  for  help  to  the  English  _  th 

the  post  of  admiral  if  they  would  di-ive  the  Sidi  from    the  casit^T 
This  otfer  was  not  accepted.     In  January  1758  Safdar  Kh^  died, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  F^ris  Khdn,  was  succeeded  by  Al^awiU 
KJi^.  the  ally  of  the  Sidi  and  of  the  Dutch.     On  the  acoaSS^ol 
Ali  Nawdz  Klidn,  the  supporters  of  Fdris  Khiln  proposed  to 
English  chief  that  F^ris  Khdn  should  be  appointeil  governor  of 
city,  and  that  the  English  should  undertake  the  comuianrl  of  t| 
caatle  and  of  the  fleet.     If  the  English  agreed,  tl 

Kh^n  guaranteed  five  yeaily  payments  of  £l 

The  English  w^ere  willing ;   but  the  treaty   was  never  conciud 
aa  the  Pesbw^a  w*as  jealous  of  this  increase  of  English  power 
threatened  to  attack  Baasein  and  Bombay.' 

Meanwliile,  before  the  end  of  1758,  Mia  Achan,  who  since  his 
of  the  command  of  the  castle  in  1751  had  been  li^ing  in  Bamt 
returned  to  Surat, and,  in  December  partly  thi^iugh  his  own  inlli 
partly   through  Sidi  Ahmad's  support,  expelled  Ali  Nawalzj  L 
from  the  government  of  the  city  and  establjBhed  himself  in  his  pi 
Sidi  Ahmad  was  now  all-powerful  in  Sui:at,  and  left  to  Mia  Ac* 
80  much  as  the  nomination  ofTiis  owtq  officers.     Mia  Achan 
this  interference  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  sprang  up  betweeiil 
and  the  Sidi.    As  the  government  of  the  city  was  bad,  and  as  the 
the  risk  that  the  Mardthfis  might  step  in,  the  Sumt  traders  petit 
the  Enghsh  chief  to  take  command  of  the  castle  and  fleet.     Tr 
to  this  feeling  in  their  favour,  and  strengthened  by  the  pr , 
a  squadron  of  men-of-war  and  by  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Sj 
their  chief  at  Surat,  the  Bombay  Government  detennined  to 
an  attempt  to  oust  Sidi  Ahmad  from  the  command  of  tli- 
the  fleet.     To  prevent  the  Mardthds  from  takiug  part  in  t .  ^^gl^ 

the  Bombay  Government  induced  them  to  agree,  that,  on  account  1 
the  ruin  to  trade  caused  by  his  command  of  the  cattle,  the  Sid 
should   be  turned  out  of   Surat;  that   the   EngUsh  should   ink 
possession  and  have  the  sole  command  of  the  Sui*at  castle  ;  tl 
fleet  subsidy  or  taitka  should  be  divided  into  three  shares^  01 


'  Qfiuit  Duff,  302^  303,  The  immediate  grounds  for  the  ETi^iish  erpcdition  aaiimI 
Sufftt  were,  that  the  gidi^s  people  hud  (175$)  insulted  some  KngliBhnien  m%d  refi(«o«t 
r«dre««,  and  that  the  8idi  had  proved  himself  unfit  for  hia  pout  M  adiniml*  Ifvtsm 
tuiable  to  hold  hid  own  against  the  Mar^thn  fleet,  Scloct  Goaumtt««,  Naw^  cZ, 
SumfB  Treaty  Bill,  10-XL 
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^ English,  one  for  the  Peshwa,  and  one  for  the  i'Surat  Nawilb ;  and, 
''  the  Mardthda  should  not  take  part  in  any  quarrels  or  disputes 
bat  might  arise  in  Surat. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1759,  a  body  of  land  forces  consisting  of 

OO  Europeans,  1500  Native  Infantrj%  and  a  det*ichment  of  Royal 

Lrtillery,  aiTived  oft'  the  mouth  of  the  TiptL   Captain  Maitlandof 

be  Royal  Artillery  was  in  charge  of  the  land  force^  and  Captain 

7atson  of  the  Company's  Marine  was  in  command  of  the  armed 

sels.     The   troops  landed  near  Domas  and  dislodged  a   party  of 

idis  who  held  the  French  gai^den  to   the  west  of  the  outer  wall  of 

he  city.     The  outer  walls  were  battered  but  with  little  effect,  till  a 

sint  attack  from  the  land  side  and  from  the  river  was  orgtuiized  on 

ie  Sidi's  garden,  just  T^athin  the  north  end  of  tlie  outer  wall     Boats 

rere  landed  and  the  Sidis  di'iveu  inside  of  the  inner   wall.     The 

ler  line  of  fortiiicatioiLs  and  the  castle  hail  slill  to  be  taken.     But 

y  brisk  cannonade  for  about  twenty  houi-s,  aided  it  is  said  by 

the  connivance  of  the  Dutch  chief  and  of  one  of  the  Sidi  s  officers, 

aght  the  besieged  to  terms.     It  was  proposed  to  Mia  Achan  and 

party   to  continue   Mia    Achan   as  governor   of  the  city,  on 

ndition  that  Fdris  Kh^u  was  made  deputy  governor,  and  that  the 

Inglish  were  put  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  of  the  fleet  subsidy. 

"a  Achan  accepted  these  terms,  and,  on  the  4th  of  March  1759.  the 

eement  was  concluded.     Upon  this  Mia  Achan  opened  the  Mecca 

te  in  the  inner  wall,  and,  the  SitU,  judging  further  resistance  useless, 

eed  to  give  up  the  castle.     His  people  were  Jillowed  to  march  out 

their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  take  away  all  valuable 

'ects  including  the  fm-niture  of  their  houses.^ 

In  the  same  year  (1759)  in  which  they  lost  command  of  Surat 

castle,  the  Janjim  government  obtained  possession  of  JMarabad  on 

e  southjeoast  of  TCdthiawdr.     The  connection   between '  fhe  SSidis 

Janjira  and  Jafai-abad  aldose  in  the  following  way.     In  1731  Turk 

tel  and  certain  other  Koli  landowners  of  J^farabad  coimuitted  a 

bbery  or  piracy  near  Surat.     They  were  seized  by  Sidi  HjIqI  who 

as  then  protecting  the  shipping  of  Surat,  and,  as  they  fiaTnotfung  to 

y  as  ransom,  they  offered  the  port  of  Jdfaraljad     Sidi  Hilol  went 

Jdfai'aba^l  and  obtained  the  village  by  a  written  agreement.     In 

49  a  fort  was  built  and  an  agent  and  captain  appointed.     In  1759 

ime  disputes  arose  at  Jafarabad,  and,  through  the  intervention  of 

^  English,  who  were  anxious  to  keep  the  Sidi  as  an  ally  and  to 

e  up  to  him  for  the  loss  of  Sui-at  castle,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 

idi  Hilol  manager  or  faujddr  of  Jafarabad  under  the  orders  of  the 

anjira  government.      In  return  for  their  help,  the  Sidi  engaged  to 

^\y  Bombay   with   live  cattle,   an  important  matter   for    the 

nglish,  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  establishment 

Mardtha  power  had  clo.sed  all  other  Konkan  markets.^ 

In  IJ^Q.  after  a  friendship  of  twenty-five  yeai's,  a  ninture  took 

place  between  the  Sidis  and  the  ifardtEiU.    Rdmdji  PanCmeTIardtha 

[)vernor  of  the  Konkan,  ossistea  by  a  Portuguese  corps,  took  the 
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*  Details  of  tho  siege  and  capture  of  Surat  are  given  in  Bombay  0  aaettoer,  II.  126- 127. 
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territorr  left  to  tlie  Siili  by  the  treaty  of  1736,  aiid  attacked 

bcsiegerl  Janjira  i«land.^     Janjira  waa  saved   by  the  Englinh,  who 
einlrM>l(]4.'iied  by  the  ruin  of  the  Maulthda  at  P^'iiiipat  (7tb  Janaa 
1761)  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Janjira,  and  f-  *]u 

to  reispect  it.     In  a  treaty  coueladed  in    h   :  viivef 

year,  tiiey  procured  the  Sidis  the  promise  that  their  country  ahc 
not  again  oe  naolested  and  that   the  territory  tak^n   from  the 
by  Rdm^ji  Paiit  should  be  restored.*     In  1762,  Sidi  n^rdbiro 
murdered  by  his  slave  Yakut  who  usurped  the  chiefshin  to 
prejudice  of  Abdul  Rahini, TTie  neai^est  heir,  and  ruled  bls  Siai  Y^ 
Sanni.      The      British    Government    tried    to    arbitrate     bell 
Ydkut  and  Abdul  Rahim,  but  Abdul  Rahim   was  secretly  aide 
the  Mardthds,  and  would  yield  notliing  of  his  claim.     A  BntLsb  foreel 
waa  sent  to  enforce  a  settlement  and  Abdul   Rahim  fled  to  PooqilJ 
In  1768  another  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  compromise,  but ' 
also  failed-     In  1772,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  Peshw.^* 
Abdul  Rahim,  it  was  arranged  that  Abdul  Rahim  sIj 
possession  of   r>anda-R.4jpuri  in  subordination  to  Sidi   Vakuc,  wbd 
also   promised   him  the   succession  to  Janjira  at  Ids  death.' 
Y4kut  died  shortly  after  this  agreement,  and  Abdul  Rahim  sue 
him  and  continued  to  rule  till  his  death  in  1784.*     Un  Abdul 
death.  Sidi  Johar.  the  commandant  of  Janjii^a,  seized  the  chief 
to  the  exclusion  of  Abdul  Rahim  s  eldest  son  Abdul   Karim  _ 
commonly  Cjdled^Bdlu  M  ia.^     Bdlu  Mia  fled  to  Poona  and  lijU 
was  strongly^u^orted  l>y  Niiua  Phadnavis,  who  wnh  anxi 
means  to  gain  the  island  of  Janjira.     Johar  appealed  to  t  ^ 

to  settle  the  dispute,  declaring  that  he  w^ould  fight  so  long  as  he 
one  man  left  and  the  rock  of  Janjira  remained.     Etforts  were  mn 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and,  in  1791  (6th  Juno),  on  uiaki 
over  his  claims  on  Janjira  to  the  Peshwa,  Btll     v;   '  was  guaii 
a  tract  of  land  near  Surat,  yielding  about  £7  TSJ)0^^  n  i 

The  Peahwa  does   not  seem   to   have  been    able  to    e- 
intluence  in  Janjira,  and  the  state  remained  virtually  ind«  [  . .. 
least  in  its  internal  administration.     Sidi  Johar  ruled  for  six  y« 
(1784-1789),  and  was  succeeded  by  ^^^Qji^bim  othei'wis©  kuo^ 
as  Dhdkle  Baba,     He  ruled  till   1792,  when  hia  slave  Sid 
Kh£n  threw  Ibrdliim  into  prison,  wheic  ha  remained 


^  Colonel  Etheridge^a  Hepoit,  baaed  on  Pooqa  recorda,  shov^B  that  from  1757  1 
the  &i  mahdh  belonging  to  the  Sidi  were  in  poBaessioQ  of  the  Peshwa.     Aitcli 
Trefttiea,  V.  20. 

*  Aitchison's  Treaties,  V.  20.     The  Sidi  aftcrn'iurdB  took  imppojwr   advaiit^ 
the  protection  aflForded   by  committing  several  acta    of    violent   in  the    M_^ 
territory,  of  which  tht)   Engliah  were  obliged  to  mark  their  diAaf^probntion  in 
jstrougi^et  manner.     Grant  Duff,  324. 

«  Detaib  are  given  in  AitchisonV  Treatiea,  IV,  (1876),  332-33. 

*  After  fmitlesB  efforts  to  take  Janjira,    Abdul  RtLhim  eDt^red  the  fOTtreM   a 
diaciple  of  Sidi  ViULut,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Kardn.     Abditl  Kahim  ia  aaSd  1 
have  murdere<l  his  preceptor*    Janjira  State  iiecords. 

*  Sidi  YAkut  had  made  a  will  betineathin^  the  state  to  the  aeoond  aon  ol  ^ 
Bahim  under  the  guardianship  of  Ma  triend  Sidi  Johar.  Grant  DuflV  Mdr 
507, 

*  B^tt  Mia  waa  the  founder  of  the  Saehin  NawAhe«    Details  are  given  in  Bombaf 
Qftzetteer*  VI.  260. 

*  The  tenna  of  the  engagement  are  givenlnAltcKiaon'aTrmitiet,  IV.  (1976),  334^  \ 
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kth  in  1804.  After  jQmrud's  death  Ibrahim  was  restored  to  the 
rfship  and  continued  to  rule  till  \ns  tleatR  in  1W2(£  He  b 
Dribed  as  very  fair  for  an  Asiatic,  a  mild  and  kind  ruler,  and 
(ipitable  to  strangers.*  During  his  chiefship  the  sovereignty  of 
Konkari  jja^srxl  (1803- 181  7)  from  the  Pesnwa  to  the  English. 
English  avoided  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Sidi  Ibrdliim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sidi  Muhaimnad.  In 
S4  the  British  Government  declared  Janjira  to  be  subject  to  the 
tish  power,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  supremacy,  abolished  the  Janjira 
it  which  issued  a  debased  coinage.  Id  1848  Sidi  Muhammad 
icated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Sidi  Ibrdhim^  Khan  the 
sr  of  the  present  Nawdb,  **^'^'^'~     -  ' 

Tor  many  years,  though  so  close  to  Bombay,  little  was  known 

[Janjira.     The  chief   showed    much  dislike  to  correspond  with 

Bombay  Govei^ment     Tlie  country  was  believed  to  be  covered 

th    malarious   forests   infested    with    tigers,  and  to   be  sparsely 

ibited  by  a  fever-stricken  and  oppressed  people.     Crime  of  every 

ad  was  imputed  to  Sidi  officials,  to  the  Naw^b  himself,  and  to  his 

Itions.     Even  for  trivial  offences   the  common  punishment  was 

Itilation,     No  European's  life  was  safe.     The  crew  of  an  English 

landing  at   Janjira  were  stoned.     In  1855,  an  abduction  and 

rder  and  the  carrying  away  of  a  merchant  from  British  territory, 

apelled  the  Boml>ay  Government  to  fine  the  Nawdb  and  interpose 

the  government  ot  the  country.'    The  rights  and  privileges  of 

I  aarddrit^  who  originally  w^ere  consulted  in  state  affairs  and  had 

fiare  in  the  adminiiitration,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  Nawib 

his  predecessor.     In  1867  so  bitter  were  the  quarrels  between 

I  chief  and  the  Sidi  sarddrs,  that  the  Bombay  Government  urged 

.  chief  to  provide  an  independent  court  to  try  serious  offences, 

7o  year8  later  (1869),  the  Nawfib  was  deprived  of  criminal  juris- 

ftion,  and  a  resident  British  oflScer  with  limited  judicial  powers 

I  appointed  to  the  political  charge  of  the  state.     Ci\41  and  revenue 

sdiction  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  but  he  was  bound 

[  communicate  wdth  Government  through  tlie  political  officer  and 

follow  his  advice. 

[n  1870  the  Naivab  went  to  Bombay  to  pay  his  respects  to  His 

^yal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  stayed  in  Bombay  in 

hope  of  regaining  his  lost  authority.     During  his  absence  the 

linistration  of  civil  justice  fell  into  disorder,  and  irregularities  in 

Electing  revenue  occasioned  many  disputCvS,     The  ttarddrs  indignant 

the   Nawah's  prolonged  absence,   at   his   extravagance,   at   his 

rtiality  for  Hindus,  and  at  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  broke 

I  rebellion,  seized  the  fort  of  Janjira,  and  placed  Sidi  Ahmad  Kh4n 

I  eldest  legitimate  son  of  the  Nawdb  on  the  state  cushion, justifying 

conduct  by  their   right  to  depose  a  chief  for  r    -^  -^   and 

ampetence.    In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Naw^b,  1 1  ^ay 

ivernment  sent  the  late  Mr,  Havefock  of  the  Bombay  CivU  hijrvico 

►  Janjira  to  inquire  into  the  causes  ot  revolt     Mr.  Havelock  decide*! 
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dinmiHS  at  his  plexisure.     In  1872  Mr.  •:-MLiiiJon, 
inqmiMKl  into  the  chiinis  f>f  thi?  AarMrti. 

^  ~''       ^T^  the   St.-       '     '  \     ■ 

;  tiini^  bs 

who  tiid  not  hold  office  were,  by  cuhi 

1872  the  Nawab  attended  Lord  Nui 


LIU 

Ivheldb 

i  Jtled  to 


but  waa  Diortific<l  ti^*  find  he  was  pUced  lielow  tliej 
In  187'^  the  saninrH  wcrc^  iri '        '  ^        '      '     t 
apologised  for  their  con<Iuct 

hinds  and  allowances  might  bt  i  mg  to] 

pleanure.   In  the  same  year  the  Pi  ,  who  ^ 

to  have  exercised  so  evil  an  influence  on  the  Nawdb,  W€ 
from  holding  any  appointments.     In  1875  the  Naw^ 
to  B*)mbtty  to  pay  his  respects  to  His  Royal  Higlme«i$ 
Wales,  and  waa  much  pleaded   by  the   Prince  8   kind 
reception.     In  1876  the   Nawdb  relinrjuiHliMd  Ids   tm. 
sale  of  tobacco,  abolished  the  tax  on  pers.  ii :" 

and  arranged  that  a  steamer  should  ply  i  - :    .  -u 
Janjira  ports.     In  1877,  on  the  score  of  his*  loss  of  re% 
bad  harvest,  the  Nawdb  was  excused  attendance  at 
Aflsemblage  at  Dellii. 

In  September  1877   a  series   of  riota  took  place 
Hindu  and   Musalmdn  subjects  of  the  Naw^b.     Accoi 
rules  of  the  state, Hindu  processions  and  music  were  forbi 
the  month  of  Rajtizdn,  from  the  Ut  to  the  l:2tli  of  jlfwl 
during  two  other  months.     Music  was  not  allowed   o% 
Thui-sday  nights  and  during  the  whole  of  Fridaya     If 
great  Hindu  festivals  fell  during  the  forbidden  period 
were  allowed  to  play  music  within  their  houses,  unic 
was  near  a  mosque  or  a  Muhammadan'«  house^  in  whic 
was  forbidden,   Mubic  was  never  played   near  mosqqc 
time. 

In  September  1 87 7»as  theGanpati  holidays  fell  in  theMij 
month  of  Bamzdn,  under  previous  rule.s  the  Hindus  wei 
the  use  of  mu^ic.     On  the  26th  of  Augast,  just  before  th 
of  Ramzdrit  under  the  influence  #of  his  Hindu  adviaera, 
issued  an  order,  which,  though  skilfully  worded,  in  effei 
all   re.strictions  on  Hindu  processions  and  nnisic,  ejscep 


^  DeUils  Are  given  in  A3(chi«on*«  Tre»tiei,  IV.  (1876),  329^ 
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not  to  ibc  played  in  front  of  mosques.  This  or«ler  was 
mnnieated  to  Mn  Larcom,  the  As^sistant  Agent,  and  as  he  heard 
objections,  he  supposeiil  that  the  order  had  been  issned  to  meet 
e  tlifficulty  of  thtr  Ganpati  prtjceasioiis  happening  during  Ramzdn, 
e  therefore  ordered  the  mfigistniteii  to  enforce  the  new  ruleH.  When 
camo  to  understand  them  the  Muhammadans  took  bitter  offence 
Che  new  rules,  and  getting  no  redress  from  the  Nawdb,  determined 
io  prevent  the  Hindus  from  playing  music  in  public.  Between  the 
ith  and  the  sixteenth  of  September  seven  (iisturi«mces  took  place, 
some  cases  the  Musalmans  were  most  to  blame,  entering  Hindu 
3QS  and  breaking  idols ;  in  other  case.s  the  fault  lay  with  the 
_idus,  who  were  foolhardy  enough  to  play  in  front  of  mosquea 
e  offenders  were  in  most  cases  6ned  and  forced  to  apologise.  Tlie 
obnoxious  order  was  withdmwn,  and  another  order,  fair  to  both  side^, 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  leading  Musalmiins  and  Hindus. 

November  (1877)  the  quarrels  between  the  Nawdb  and  liis 
irs  were  renewed.  Many  of  the  sm-cUirs,  individually  and 
^llectivelv,  represented  their  grievances  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Pedder,  C.S., 
then  Political  Agent.  The  grievances  which » in  Mr.  Pedder'a  opinion, 
'fecjuired  redress,  were  the  power  of  the  Prabhu  officials,  the  careless 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  tndm  lands,  the  resumption  of  grants^ 
[the  withdrawal  of  the  rights  of  over-landholders,  the  refusal  of  reply 
or  redre^is,  and  the  disuse  of  complimentary  letters  and  privileges, 
Mr.  Pedder  strongly  urged  on  the  Nawab  the  necessity  of  redressing 
these  grievances. 

The  inouiries  which  Mr.  Pedder  made  in  connection  with  the 
'Hindu  and  Musalmdn  riots  and  with  the  gardars*  complaints,  showed 
that  the  police  and  criminal  administration,  which  was  supervised 
by  the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  was  satisfactorj'.  Education,  which  also  was  directly  under 
the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  was  progressing  fairly.  All  other 
branches  of  the  administration  were  corrupt  and  had.  The  land 
revenue  system  of  fixed  grain  rents,  changeable  to  cash  at  current 
prices  at  the  option  of  the  landholder,  was  not  unsuited  to  the 
stances  of  the  state,  and  taxation  was  not  excessive.  But  the 
'  IS   emb<*z2led  much  of  the   revenue  and  defrauded  the  people. 

it  was  true  that,  except  grantor  iruim  lands,  the  soil  Ixdonged  to  the 
Naw4b,  but  there  were  certain  cuatonmry  limits  to  the  exercise  of 
Ids  rights  as  overlord,  and  he  was  said  to  go  beyond  those  limits  by 
turning  off  landholders  who  had  not  failed  to  pay  their  rent  A  large 
proportion  of  the  revenue  was  consumed  in  mrants  and  claims*  There 
was  no  proper  record  of  these  claims,  ana  old  claims  were  stopper! 

Id  fresh  claims  granted  without  rule  or  system.  T\\e  tinanciul 
puinistration  was  as  \md  as  it  could  be.  There  was  no  statement 
Accounts  and  no  audit  Instea»l  of  all  revenue  being  received  into 
and  all  payroent^  being  made  out  of  the  treasury,  assignnients  on 
renti  were  issue*!  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  division  only  about  100 
Dilt  of  1 100  khandu  of  rice  ever  reached  the  Ctovernment  granaries, 
Civil  jastice  was  almost  a  farce ;  no  re»lre«<s  was  given  in  suits 
Ugainst  favourit4?s  of  the  Nawdb.  There  wen^  no  public  works,  no 
■wat+jr- works  though  water-works  were  nnich  needed,  no  landing 
;,  and  no  road^p   4lM?xgckl<?8#  cutting  of  timber  was  destroying 
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the  forests.    Finally,  there  was  no  responsible  manage 
state  officials  were  inefficient  and  corrupt.^ 

In  1878   a  Tcdrhhari   was  appointed  with  q\\\\  and   i 

Sowers.  On  the  28th  of  Januarj'  1879  the  NawAb  Sidijbn 
ied.  He  left  three  soils,  two  by  a  concubine,  and  one"  S] 
Eh  An,  the  youngest,  by  his  lawful  ^^'ife.  Tlie  party  in 
the  illegitimate  sons  being  stronger  installed  the  efjest  ; 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Assistant  A^ent.  The 
Government  annulled  this  election  and  Sidi  Ahmad 
recognised  as  NawAb.  The  young  Nawdb,  who  is  (T8B2 
years  old,  was  at  the  Rdjkumilr  College  in  Rajkot  till  i 
1881.  During  his  minority  the  adin  mist  ration  is  in  th 
the  hirhlidri  under  the  orders  of  the  Assistant  Agent,  and 
the  super\'ision  of  the  Political  Agent 

The  Nawdb  of  Janjira  pays  no  tribute  and  has  no  paten 
adoption.     In  matters  of  succession  the  son  succeeds 
chief  persons  of  the  state  consider  best  fitted  to  manage 
The  chief  has  a  force  of  700  men  for  garrison  and  po! 
He  has  a  salute  of  nine  guns. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  chief  district  revenue  officers  are,  the  mahalharts 
of  the  three  larger  fiscal  divisions  or  mahdls  of  Sh 
NAndgaon,  and  Mhasla;  the  naih-iahsilddrs  or  Kead 
smaller  fiscal  divisions  called  tahsils  or  tapptis  of  Panchaita 
and  Gov^ej  the  mujumddrs  or  district  accountants;  and  thi 
or  village  accountants.  The  mahdlkaris  and  ndih-tahsUi 
in  revenue  matters  are  independent  of  each  other  and  ai 
rank  and  power,  control  the  revenue  management  of  their 
the  maluilkaris  having  also  subordinate  magisterial  pov 
mujumddr  as  a  subordinate  of  the  mahdlkan  and  vdih-ii 
entrusted  \i'ith  keeping  the  accounts  and  with  the  actual 
of  the  revenue  ;  and  the  kulkarni  or  accountant  with  asi 
7«M/umd«r  and  with  fixing  the  amount  due  from  groups 
villages.  The  malidlkaris  receive  monthly  pay  of  frc 
£4  lOs.  (Rs.  40 -Rs.  45)  ;  the  ndih-tahsilddrs  yearly  cash 
allowances  valued  at  £24  (Rs.  240);  the  mujumddrs  yearl] 
grain  allowances  valued  at  £16  (Rs.  160),  and  the  kulkani 
levying  6«.  3d.  (Rs.  3i)  on  every  £10  (Rs.  100)  when  ass< 
revenue,  claim  2«.  (Re.  1)  from  each  village  at  the  time  of  vei 
accounts,  kul-rujudt  The  village  officers  are  the  headmai 
and  the  messenger  or  mhdr.  TKe  pdtil  supervises  the  v 
carries  out  the  mahdlkan  a  orders.     In  some  villages  the 
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assistant  called  Mrbhdri,  whose  special  duties  are  to  help  the 
bdtil  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  state  servants  and  officials  and 
pr  travellers.  The  pdtil  and  hirhhdrl  receive  no  perquisites  from 
the  people  and  are  not  paid  by  the  state,  but  are  freed  from  the 
house-tax  of  l^^.  to  28.  (8  a»*.  -  Re.  1}  a  year.  The  mhdrs  act  as 
watchmen  and  messengers.  They  are  paid  by  the  state  about  five 
pounds  (3  adholls)  ot  gi-ain  on  every  hirjha  of  tilled  land,  and  a 
imilar  allowance  is  given  them  by  every  landholder  at  harvest  tima 

Of  the  early  system  of  land  management  few  details  are  availablei. 
theoiy  the  levy  was  in  kind,  but  a  large  shai^e  of  the  grain-rent 
bas  for  long  been  commuted  into  a  cash  payment.     In  1699  the  chief 
'ifl*erence   between   the   revenue   system   of   the   Sidi  and   of  his 
[ieiglilx>urs  the  Mardth4s  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Sidi  commuted 
aore  grain  into  cash  ;  that  he  levied  a  bullock-tax  of  3^,  (Rs.  IJ),  and 
sliopkeeper's   cess   of  10^.  (Rs,   5),     The  cesses  on  garden  lands 
were  neavier  than  those  levied  by  the    Mardthds,  and   the  sub- 
divisional  accountant's  allowance  was  added  to  the  demand  and  the 
amount  taken  by  the  state,  ^ 

In  theory  the  chief  is  the  lord  of  the  soil»  with   power  to  give 

ar  take  it  when  he  pleases.     This  riglit  is  seldom  enforced.     Almost 

Jl  state  villages   ar«^.  rented   to   khota   or   revenue  faimei^s.     As  in 

the  neighbouring  British  district  of  Koldba   the   k}wt»  are  of  two 

'tinds,  iadpkaii  or  service,  and  ordinary.     The  isdphati   khots  who 

Beem  t<-i  represent  the  hereditary  revenue  servants,  are  hereditary  ; 

the  ordinary-  khots  are   revenue   farmers  for  a  certain  fixed  period. 

^oth  iadphati  and   ordinary   khots  cannot   bring  the   waste   land 

inder  rice  or  gai'den  tillage  without  the   sanction  of  the  state,  but 

they  can  raise  varkas  or  hiU  grain  crops  without  special  sanction. 

^le  khot  does  not  till  the  waste  land  himself  but  gives  it  to  a 

cultivator   who  is   the    khots*  tenant.     From    his  tenant,   besides 

^personal  service,  the  kkat  receives  as  his  own  share  one-fifth  of  the 

rrt''/m.9  proiiuce  minus  the  state   asfieaament  when  the   land  has  to 

^Bpay  the  state  assessment. 

^M  In  kkoti  villages  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  malikijamin  which  is 
^■two-thirds  of  the  tilled  area  rented  to  khots  aud  the  khofs  land.  The 
^^mdlikijamhi  is  held  by  tenant  proprietoi*s  or  dhdrekarls  from%vhoni 
the  khot  can  claim  only  the  state  assessment.  A  khot  cannot  raise 
|the  fixed  assessment  on  the  mdlikijamin  nor  can  he  oust  a  dhdrekari 
tenant  out  of  his  laad  so  long  as  he  pays  the  state  assessment. 
Jven  if  he  fails  to  pay  the  assessment  the  dhdrekari  cannot  bo 
DUsted  by  a  khot  without  the  state  sanction.  The  other  third  of  the 
tilled  ai*ea  is  the  khot*»  land,  which  is  held  by  cultivators  who  are 
the  hhot*8  tenants.  Tliis  land,  besides  the  state  assessment,  pays  the 
Kkkot  a  certain  amount  which  is  known  as  his  phdyda  or  profit,  and 
■js  the  khot's  reward  for  managing  the  village.  At  the  time  of 
paying  the  state  dues  the  khoi  has  to  contribute  a  ceHain  quantity 
^ - 

'  Jervifl^  Konkon,  109,  111.    The  proportion  of  the  i^in  rent  conimuterl  wv  /^ths 

dF  the  who!©  (3  man4  n  khand*),  the  ihandi  ^at<^8  Iming  rice  Ra,  22 J,  raH  B«.  17 4» 

lAurU'  Ba.  7,   white   8©8»mura  Ra,  76,  bhick  B©»*inuni.    udid,  fur,   iwid   mng  Rs.  60  ; 

pdvie,  rhavli,  iind  kuUhi  Re,  40,  and  aalt  Hs.  7.     Detoila  of  the  ^lardthii  land  syBteiii 

iregiyvn  in  the  KolAbA  Land  AdminUtratlon  Chft|)ter. 
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of  gi*ain  in  the  shape  of  ceases.     On  each  khavdi  of  t»  I 

vaH  due  tci  the  state,  he  pays  a  bhdda   or  hire  of  1;  "ir 

of  five  pdylis  or  ten  sherg  to  make  up  the  deficit  from  rough  &oA 
uneoual  measuring  ;  map  vartdUi  uf  1 1  mans  two  pxylxM  to  make 
Uie  aeficit  in  receiving  by  measure  instead  of  l>y  weight ;  deth 
of  one  ifian  to  meet  the  deshmttkli's  share  ;  mujtl    '  f  v  /" 

to  pay  the  revenue  officers ;  and  kharidt'%tdl>i  of  i 
the  .state  stables.     On  each  khandi  of  puJsc  and  fiax  i>eeii  down*  the 
khot  has  to  pay  the  deshmufAl  cess  of  one  Juan  and  the-  kharidi 
of  one  pdylL 

The  ai^able  landii  of  the  state  wenj  rou^rhjy  sui-^eyeti  a?"  .tjr,    I 
and  the  rate«  then  levied  are  still  in  force,     For  ric^  lands  ih 
are  three  rates  on  good,  medium,  and  bad   soila     '^  >i 

land  pays  360  pounds  (9  man^)  of  nee  a  hujha,  Ix-  .  :» 

under  the  head  of  galldpatti  paid  by  the  khot  in  one  lump 
of  2J  mans.  In  khoH  villages  the  khot,  and  in  other  village» 
landholder,  may  buy  from  the  state  the  right  to  bring  watst^ 
under  rice  tillage.  Such  landii  are  generally  given  on  a  lea.se  or 
free  of  charge  lor  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  At  the  end  of  thi 
lease  they  are  charged  either  a  hujha>  cash-rate  of  10^.  (Rs.  5)  or 
payment  in  kind  of  from  160  to  200  pounds  (4-5  manft)  of  rice,  thei^ 
amount  by  degrees  rising  until  the  land  pays  the  full  assessment.  Tlie 
rate  for  me<£um  soil  is  280  pounds  (7  mans)  as  the  state  ^m  - 
sarkdridfidra,  and  seventy  pounds  (If  mans)  as  cess  or  gal 
and  for  poor  soil  200  pounds  (5  man**)  as  sarkdndhdra  and  tiit 
pounds  (IJ  mails)  as  gaUdpatti  Besides  these  paj^nents  in  kin 
the  hu.sbandinan  pays  a  cash  cess  vaiying  from  2<f.  Hid.  (Rs.  1-5*6^ 
in  the  best  to  Is,  GA  (12  as.)  in  the  worst  soil ',  a  kdit  cess  of 
(2  as.)  to  SJA  (3 1  «wOj  *  vetva  cess  for  exemption  from  persoi 
service  of  1*.  id,  {S-f^  a8>)  to  1^,  Ojd.  (14 J  as,) ;  an  udid  eeas  of  1] 
{II  pa,)  to  2jid,  (If  as.);  a  pulla  cess,  or  a  contribution  of  ri^ 
straw  for  the  feed  of  state  cattle,  of  3Ji,  (2^  as.)  to  5Ji  (3 J  ojbl);' 
and  a  potddri  cess  of  id,  (3  ps.)  on  eveiy  2s.  (Re.  1)  in  ccsse& 
The  whole  amounts  in  good  soil  to  Gs.  S\d.  (Us,  3'2-2),  in  milium 
soil  to  4ff,  3Jd  (Rs,  2-2-6),  and  in  poor  soil  to  3.^.  l{d.  (lis,  1-9) 
the  higha.  Bedsides  these  cesses  on  his  land,  all  cultivators  ha 
to  pay  a  house-cess  or  gkarpatti  varying  from  Is,  (8  as.)  to 
(Re,  1)  according  as  he  Ls  an  old  settler  or  a  newcomer  ;  a  lirew 
cess  or  an  unddpattl  of  1^.  ^d.  (12  as.)  to  Zs.  (Rs,  H)  ;  a  fowl 
of  3c^.  (2  as.)  to  6d.  (4  as.);  a  kdndpatti  or  commuted  timber  ce^s 
(8  as.)  to  Gd.  (4  o^.),  and  a  vegetable  cess  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  kinJj 
Except  state  ser\'ants,  \'illage  headmen,  and  heads  of  cornrnunitie 
Maulvis,  Musalmin  priests,  Syeds,  and  w^ashermen,  all  cla*Ksc8 
including  husbandmen  have  to  supply  the  state  horses  with  grass 
to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  Is*  (8  ans). 

In  the  coast  cocoa  and  betel  palm  gardens   the  rates,  which 
of  long  standing,  vaiy  according  to  the  soil  and  the  wat-er  auppl 
from  £1  (Rs.  10)  to  £1  10«,  (Us.  15)  and  £2  Ss,  (Ra.  24)  a  higha.     ' 
addition  to  these  rates  there  is  a  vetva  cess  of  Ss,  (Rs,  1  J)  to  4i;^ 
(Rs.  2)  the  khandi  of  assessment.     Besides  these  rates  the 
have  to  carry  the   state  baggage   and   the   Bhanddris   to  m 
guard  at  night,  duties  which  they  may  commute  by  i>aying 
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[4  annas)  a  yeiir  on  each  plantation.  The  owners  of  some  palm 
lens,  instead  of  bigha  rates,  pay  according  to  the  produce  of 
lie  trees  either  in  money  or  in  Kind.  When  the  rates  are  levied 
money  each  cocoa  palm  pays  3d*  (2  annas)  to  3«.  (Rs,  li)  a  year, 
ad  each  betel  palm  l^d.  (1  anna  3  p/V^).  When  the  cess  ia 
&vied  in  kind  half  a  fiher  of  betelnuts  is  taken  from  each  bunch,  and 
le  leaf  from  each  buudle  of  cocoa  palm  leaves.  In  these  garden 
nds  there  are  patches  of  rice  which  pay  10«.  (Rs.  5)  a  bigha, 
,  iltivatora  growing  tmnneric  pay  for  each  bigha  eighty  pounds  (2 
^lans)  in  kind  and  a  cess  or  patti  at  the  rate  of  15*.  (Rs,  7i)  a  khafidi 
?or  each  jack-tree,  undi,  Calophyllun  inophyllum,  rdimdd  Caryota 
arens,  and  tad  Borassus  ttalxjUiformis  tree,  they  pay  7id,  to  9d, 
(5-6  as.)  Mali  or  watered  lauds  are  ass*3:ssed  at  6'i  (4  as.),  Is, 
J8  as,)  and  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  the  bigha,  according  to  the  supply  of 
(rater.  Hill*si<le  tillage  is  free  so  long  as  the  laud  tilled  is  within 
ge  limits,  as  each  village  has  a  patch  of  hill  attached  to  it  for 
ing,  firewood,  and  tallage. 
The  revenue  year  begins  on  the  5th  of  June  (Mrig),  When  the 
crop  is  npe  it  Is  valued  and  aliout  two- fifths  is  claimed  as  the  state 
lue.  In  the  case  of  hemp  or  tdgy  when  rc^ady  for  use,  10*,  (Rs.  5) 
ire  charged  on  every  khandi  and  2 J  shers  on  every  load  of  one 
ad  a  half  to  two  mans*  Instead  of  paying  accortling  to  these  ratea 
tie  Murud  Kolis  pay  a  house-cess  of  Is.  lOJ.  {\A\  as,)  for  the  right 
grow  hemp.  Disputes  about  rates  are  settled  once  a  year  by 
committee  composed  of  an  officer  deputed  by  the  Nawab^  a 
svenue  clerk  of  the  mahdl,  and  the  pdtil  and  kidkami  of  the 
illage.  From  this  committee  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Nawdb. 
Since  1875,  rules  approved  by  Government,  have  been  introduced 
for  collecting  the  revenue.  In  rice-lands  the  cash  revenue  is  taken 
|n  six  equal  instalments,  in  the  first  week  of  each  Hindu  month 
om  Mdrgashirsh  (December)  to  Vaishdkfi  (May)  ;  the  collection  of 
"the  revenue  in  kind  begins  in  Paush  (January)  and  ends  in  PAdt- 
gun  (March).  If  rents  are  not  entirely  paid  by  March«  the 
balance  is  taken  in  cash  at  fixed  commutation  rates  by  two  equal 
[Lstalments  in  the  latter  part  of  Ohaiira  (April)  and  Vaislidkh 
ay).  In  garden  lands  the  cash  revenue  is  paid  in  eight  eoual 
Iments  m  the  fij-at  week  of  each  Hindu  month  from  Asnviri 
ober)  to  Vatshdkh  (May) ;  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in 
jins  in  Pauah  (Jmiimry)  and  ends  in  Chaitra  (April).  If 
I'ent  is  not  paid  by  that  time  the  balance  is  taken  in  cash 
at  fixed  commutation  rates  in  the  latter  part  of  Vaishdkh  (May), 
"Persons  failing  to  pay  an  instalment  are  fined  6J/i  (4 J  fiTi*.)  on 
Ivei-y  £10  (Rs.  100)  every  day  till  the  instalment  is  paid.  This 
"  le  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  outstanding 
balance.  If  a  landholder  persists  in  refusing  payment  a  notice  ia 
^fcerved,  and  after  this  notice^  if  pajment  is  not  made  within  a 
^■ortnight,  the  <lefaulter's  movable  and  immovable  property  is 
^ftttached  to  the  extent  of  the  ot^tstanding  balance  and  sold  by  public 
^mucfcion.  If  the  defaulter  s  pmperty  is  not  enough,  the  property  of 
his  surety,  if  he  has  a  surety,  is  sold. 

Besides  those  which  have  been  noted  above,  other  cesses  are  levied 
[>th  on  persons  and  on  villages.    Cowherds  pay  yearly  from  five  to 
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2i  nherg  nf  olarifii?(l  butter  according  to  the  size  of  their  htmL 
I  T         Ijeaides  paying  1 5  s/t(?r«  on  evciy  oil-pn - 

ii  -cess    of  i)<t  (tJ  ang.)  to  2^.  (Re.   1)   on 

of  the   tihahibarat  LI     Grocers  pay  15^.  (Ra.  7i)  on   each   A-Zm 
of  mohii^i-s   or    guL    To    support  the   ferries  on   tlie  N^uc 
Murud,  aiid  RAjpuri    creeks  each   house   in   Ndudga^iu   p« 
(0  an».)  a  year,  in   Majgaon  7 id!.  (5  ans.),  in  Murud  ancf 
CA  (4   fin^.y  and    in   Rajpuri  8d»  (2  an-t,),     ljistea<l  of  vral 
the  state  grauai*y  each  AUidi-  liouseholder  Is  allu^ved  to   pay  li 
(8  an8,)  a  year.     A  craft  or  ntohoiarpha  ceas,  from  2x,  to  10^.   (Kel< 
Rs,  5)  a  house,  m  levied  on  all  who  live  by  the  practice  of  a  handi* 
craft     Certain  villages  had   formerly  to  supply   the  Citato   with  ai 
cow  every  year,  a  demand  which  in  some  \niJages  is  cominuted  for  a] 
cash  payment  of  18«,  (Rs.  9),  and  in  other  villages  for  on^  of  ti«.  i  ~ 
(Rs,  m 

In   1881-82  several  reforms  were  introduced.     The  chief   waiel 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  fiscal  diWsions,  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  agents  employed  in  collecting  the  revenues  of  tha] 
state  villages,  a  simplification  of  the  charges  on  revert i  iT%\ 

and  the  fixing  of  dates  of  instalments  better  suited   t^  n- 

venienee  of  the  cultivators,     Intjuiry  showed  that  two  of  r  ior| 

di\"isions,  those  of  Govale  and  of  the  garden  land  of  Shi.  \u- 

might  be  alx)lished.     The  saving  effected  was  devoted  to  inci 
the  mahdikaris'   establishment,   and   to   changing   the  mahaituiru^ 
pay  from  small  and  somewhat  uncertain  grain  allowances  to   fixed 
cash  salaries.     Formerly  the  revenues  of  state  vil  L  *  t  od 

by  a  host  of  under-paid  clerks,  one  for  each  vill..  i    Ui 

tlieir  allowances  by  levjing  all  they  coidd  from  the  villagers,  Tho 
fifty -one  state  villages  were  arranged  into  twelve  groups  and  a  wdl 
paid  and  efficient  clerk  appointed  to  each  group.  The  cliange  wa« 
aeeompaiiied  by  a  yearly  saving  to  the  state  of  £10  (lis.  100).  For* 
merly  the  system  of  collecting  the  revenue  was  most  irre<rnlar# 
There  were   large  arrears,  and  by  pleasing  one  of  the  n  ite 

clerks  it  was  often  possible  to  escape  all  regular  state  ^  tt^. 

To  stop  these  abuses  collectors  of  revenue  have  been  called  on  to 
furnish  montldy  returns  of  collections  and  outstandings.  At  ilie 
end  of  the  official  year  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  besides 
heavy  interest  was  made  on  all  outstandings.  This  extra  charge  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  has  been  abolished.  To  suit  the  convc^nipnoe 
of  cultivators  the  dates  for  paying  instalments  of  rent  ^  «^u 

changed  from  between  December  and  May  to  between  ^er 

and  February. 

Thirty  years  ago  civil  and  criminal  justice  were  a-T  red  by 

the  lower  officers  of  the  state*     The  proceedings  wert  Iv  oral 

and  the  powers  of  the  different  officials  were  uncei'tain*  Fine  waa 
the  usual  punishment,  the  ofllicer  who  leaded  the  fine  keeping  ashai*eof 
the  proceeds  for  liimself.  If  the  fine  was  not  paid,  in  petty  casea.  the 
convicts  were  made  to  work  as  menials,  and  in  serious  cases,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison.  The  civil  courts  established  after  the  late 
NawdKs  installation  in  1870,  consisted  of  the  lo%ver  or  autjfa  and  the 
upper  or  kuhra  couits.    The  lower  or  munsif  s  court  did  the  original 
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ork,  and  the  upper  or  chief  judge  s  court  did  the  appellate  work. 

m  the  upper  court  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Naw^b.    In  1877  the  state 

rhhdri  was  invested  with  ciHl  powers  as  chief  judge  or  5arnj/ai^^?<|/tt5A, 

tid  in  1879,  on  the  Nawdl/s  death,  the  Assistant  Agent's  coui-t  exer- 

sed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Nawflb's  court.     In   1881-82 

the  total  uumljer  of  cases  for  original  hearing  in  the  raunsif  s  court, 

which  has  jurisdiction  in  suits  up  to  £500  (Rs.  5000),  was  751,     Of 

the  751  suits  forty- two  were  arrears  and  709  were  fresh  suits.     Of 

"  e  751  suits  405  were  settled,  lea%4ng   346  for  disposal.     In  the 

rbhdrVs  court  the  total  number  of  appeals  was  forty-three,  includ- 

g  nine  arrears  from  the  previous  year.     Of  the.ne  twenty-six  were 

ttled,  leaving  a  balance  of  seventeen.     In  the  Assistant  Agent's 

urt  there  were   forty-five   appeals,  twenty-five   of  which   wens 

rears.     Of  the   foHy-five,  fourteen   were  settled.     At  the  close 

1880-81  there  were  109  unexecuted  decrees  to  which  were  added 

2  applications  in  1881-82  making  a  total  of  591  of  the  value  of 

675  (Rs.  46,750).     Of  these  430  of  the  value  of  £2688  (Rs.  26,880) 

?   executed,  leaving   a  balance  of   161   of  the   value  of   £1987 

19,870)»     For  the  execution  of  decrees  a  special  establishment 

kept  at  a  yearly  coat  of  £15  (Rs.  150).     Imprisonment  for  debt  la 

\i  often  eniorced.     In  1881,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  Limitation 

Act»  limitation  rules  were  framed  and  court  fees  were  levied  on 

appeals  presented  in   the   Assistant  Agent's  couit.     In   1881  the 

receipts  from  court  fees  amounted  to  £545  (Rs,  5450). 

In  1876  the  Chief  Judge  drew  up  certain  registration  rules  and  an 
oiBce  was  established.     Under  the  supervision  of  the  munsif  regis- 
tration extends  only  to  documents  relating  to  immovable  property* 
fee  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  is  taken  on  mortgages  and 
if  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent  on  sales.     In  1880-81,  143  deeds  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  £3439 ( Rs,  34,390)  were  registered  against  129 
f  the  aggregate  value  of  £2781  (Rs,  27,«10)  registered  in  1879-80. 

Since    1869,   when  the  late  Nawdb   was  deprived  of  criminal 
(urisdiction,  criminal  justice  has  been  administered  bv  the  Agent  and 
isistant  Agent.     There  are  six  criminal  courts :  the  court  of  the 
olitical  Agent  ha\nng  the  powers  of  a  Sessions  Judge  ;  the  court 
the  Assistant  Agent  residing  in  the  state  having  the  powers  of  au 
ssistant  Sessions  Judge  and  of  a  District  Magistrate ;  the  court  of  the 
urbhaH  with  the  powers  of  a  second  class  magistrate  and  with 
wers  to  commit  to  the  Agency  courts ;  and  the  courts  of  the  three 
'    nV  or  third  class  magistrates  of  Shrivardhau,  Mhasla,  and 
T'  m.     The  courts  of  the  Political  Agent  and  of  his  Assistant 

have  also  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  former  times^  one  chief 
^feature  of  tne  state  criminal  law  was  the  practice  of  allowing  all 
^bffences,  including  murder,  to  be  compounded  for  a  money  payment, 
^BDf  late  years  the  practice  has  licen  checked,  and  the  compoimdmg  for 
^»flences  is  allowed  only  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Assistant  Agent, 
^in  1880-81,  397  original  cases  were  decided,  of  which  two  were 
settled  by  the  Political  A^ent,  ten  by  the  Assistant  Agent,  forty-one 
by  the  second  class  magistrate,  and  344  by  the  three  third  claaa 

Kaglstratcs.    The  total  number  of  accused  persons  was  903,  of  whom 
{4  or  forty  per  cent  were  dismissed,  318  or  thirty  •five  per  cent  were 
11663-59 
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acquitted  and  dischar<jed,  and  221   or  tweiity^five  per  eetit 
convicted.      Only  one  appeal  case    was  settle*  1   by    the 
Agent*    Tlie  majority  of  complaints  relate  to  afisault,  petty 
and  trespass ;  grave  crimes  are  uncommon. 

Under  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  executed  by  th»-  iRtl 
Naw^b  iu  1870  a  police  force  has  lieen  organized     Up  to  1  > 
were  two  classes  of  police,  sixty  state  police  who  cost  jC-».>o  , 
4530).  and  thirty^two  jail  poHci^  who  cost  £273  (Rs-  2730),     Of 
two  lx>dies  only  the  jail  police  were  drillecl.     Both  were  und 
control  of  the  karhhdri,  the  magistrates,  and  the  head    coi 
In  1880  the  two   sections  of  the  police  were  joined   into  on^ 
strength  reduced  from  ninety-two  to  eighty-four,  and  the  whi 
them  drilleil  ajad  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Pali 
Agent.     In    1880-81    the   total  police   charges   amountf^i   to  £751 
(Rs.  7570).     In  1881,  of  471  accused  persons   142  or  30  4  \m*t 
were  convicted,  and  of  £936  (Rs.  9360)  worth  of  ].  i 

to  have  been  stolen  £802  (Rs.  8020)  or  aln^ut  8(»  , 
recovei*ed 

Till  1876  the  only  jail  in  Janjira  was  a  small  place  at  Mumd^ 
three  cells  each  large  enough  for  six  convicts,     Prl^ner**  sent 
to  more  than  three  months  impnsonment  were  sent  to  tj 
to  the  Yerauda  jail  near  Poona.     In  1 876  a  new  jail  was  i 
of  Murud  near  the  shore,  in  which  all  persons  Bcnteneed  to  irni 
ment  for  more  than  four  days  are  conlined.     The  jail  is  I  milt 
cellular  system,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  within  a  quadrangij 
of  stmng  stone  waUs  twenty-five  feet  high,  overlooked  by  ''       \\ 
room,  which  is  an  upper  story  above  the  gateway,     'i 
all  fourteen  large  cells  each  with  room  for  six  persons,     P, 
are  made  to  work  at  their  own  handiei'afts,  and  those   who  ban 
craft  are  made  to  mend  roads  or  do  other  unskilled  lalK>ur.     A  , 
dri\ing  roacl  about  a  mile  long  has  been  made  from  Mui-ud  past  I 
Residency  towards    Alibdg  entirely    by    prison  labour.     AU 
skilled  prisoners  are  forced  to  work  six  hours  a  day  in   \' 
air.     In  the  hot  season,  the  pnsoners  are  taken  out  in  turn. 
the  early  morning,  the  other  half  remaining  to  cook   the   uil 
meal ;  these  eat  and  go  out  to  work   when  the  other  half   ret 
Everj'  Friday,  wlien  no  outtlcMjr  work  is  enforced,  they  cleiin 
jail  and  wash  themselves  tind  their  clothes.     Eveiy   day   in 
leisure  hours  the  prisoners  are  taught   to   read  and    wriiB 
vernaculars.      Convicts    sentenced    to    simple    impris*  i     ,   i  * 
employed  inside  the  jail  in  cooking,  cleaning  lamps,  and 
place  clean.     Each  prisoner  receives  a  daily  ration  of  ric^%  pn 
salt,  spices,  kokam,  oil,  butter,  fish  or  molasses,  and  vegetables,     ~ 
prisoner  cooks   for  himself   or   the  prisoners  of   one    caste  C0ii| 
together.     When  at  Murud,  tlie  Assistant  Agent  \dsits  the  jail  twi 
a  day,  and,  in  his  absence,  it  is  visited  by  the  agency  police  of 
There  is  a  jailor  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £18  (Rs.  180).     Tlie 
apothecary  \isits  the  jail  dail}^     In  1880-81   he  treate#f   tiir 
prisoners  for  guinea- worm  and  fever.     On   th  > 
there  were  forty- four  prisoners  in  the  iail     T 
of    the  jail   amounted  to  £171 
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il  untried  prisoners,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to  not  more  than 
JUT  days'  coniinenient,  have  lock-up«  at  Mdndla-Boriai,  NSndgaon. 
luinid,  Mliasla,  Panchtiitan-Borlai,  and  Shrivardlmn. 

There  are  two  treaamy  accounts,  one  relating  to  the  public  trea- 
or  ydkutkhdn,  and  the  other  to  the  Nawdb^s  private  purse, 
Ui<i98a,    In    1881-82    the    total    receij^ts    amouiitecl    to    £20,(t^2 
.  2,96,920)  and  the  total  charges  to  £27,346  (Rs.  2,73,460),   Of  the 
eceipts  X2S,039  (Rs.  230,390)  wure  creflite/l  to  the  public  treasury, 
id    £165Ji  (Rs,    16,'j30)  to  the  private    treasury.      Of  the   state 
reasury  receipts   £18,263  (Ra  1»82,630)  were  from  laud  revenue; 
51904  (R'*.  19,040)    from   tajses ;  £993  (Rs.  9930)  from   customs; 
51005    (Rs.    10,050)    fi-om  salt;    and    £5874    (Rh.    58,740)    from 
liscelliineous  levies.     Under  charges  there  were  £7312  (Rs.  73»120) 
jr  a*.liiiinistrative  purposes ;   £2254  (Rs.  22,540)  for  the  Political 
Lgency;  £1461   (Rs,  14,610)  for  ci\Tl  and  criminal  justice ;  £2676 
^s,  26,760)  for  public  works ;  and  £12,624  (fc.  1,26.240)  under  mis- 
idlaneous  heads.     Under  private  income  there  come  £370  (Rs.  3700) 
Din  taxes ;   £969  (Rs,  9600)  from   land  revenue ;  and  £314  (Rs. 
^40)  from  miscellaneous  suinB.      Under  private    expense^s  there 
Fere  £1019  (Rs.  10,190). 
In  1869,  when  a  British  officer  was  first  stationed  in  Habs^,  the 
ily  schools  were  kept  by  private  teachers.      In  1870  a  state  school 
ras  started  at  Murud,  and  in  1871  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  high 
chooL     In  1873  a  branch  school  was  opened  at  Shrivardhan.      In 
1874  the  Nawdb  appointed  an  education  committee  consisting  of  the 
""  ssist^nt  A^ent  as  president,  and  five  Musalm&n  and  three  Hindu 
_  aembers.     Under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  revenue  officer,  sub- 
committees of  two  Hindus  and  two  Musalmdns  were  appointed  in 
each  sub-division-     At  each  of  the  three  towns  of  Murud,  MhasJa, 
and  Slmvardhan,one  Mardthi  and  one  Musalmdu  school  were  opened ; 
and   a  seminary   was  stai'ted   at  Janjira  under  a  sub-committee 
of  the  chief  residents  in  the  fortress.     The  head  committee  drew 
|ip  rules  regulating  the  hours  of    school  and  the  subjects  to  be 
^ught^     They  decided  that  the  committee  should  examine  each 
school  once  a  quarter,  and  that  the  sub*committee  should  examine  the 
schools  in  their  charge  twice  a  month,  A  monthly  fee  of  l^d.  (1  anna) 
waa  levied  from  each  pupil  whose  parents  paid  any  cess,  and  2d, 
-(2  annas)   from   pupihj  whose   parents  paid  no  cess.     Girls  wei'e 
Imitted  free.    Besides  school  fees,  the  sources  of  the  school  fund 
rere  a  yearly  cess  of  6^,  (lis.  3)  on  each  Brdhman  and  Prabhu  fire- 
j>laoe ;  a  cess  of  3  J  per  cent  on  all  revenue  paid  to  the  state  in 
ctish  ;  a  commission  on  sales  of  books ;  and  notice  fees  and  fine^ 
Vell-to-do  parents,  who  failed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  were 
smissed,  if  they  were  state  servants^  and  in  other  cases  had  their 
|touse*tax  doubled.     On  the  rolls  of  these  schools  were  508  pupils, 
whom  25S  were  Hindus,  242  Musaluians,  and  eight  Beni-Isr^ls 
id  others.     In  1874-75  a  Uusalmiln  \dllago  school  w*as  opened  at 
Tervatna,  the  Musalmdns  of  the  \illage   meeting  half  the  expense 
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an<l  the  head  committee  the  other  halt   In  1875-76  four  n^w  sdiootT 

were   r»pt;ned»  two,  one   for  Hindus   and  one    fur   Musalmilti^  il 

Panchaitaii,  the  third  at  Hareshvai-,  and  the  fourtli  at  MHitdU^Bori 

ITiis  raised  the  number  of  schools  to  twelve  and  the   niim 

pupils  t^  ot^o.     In  1876  the*  nnndjer  of  sehoc^ls  rose  in  fonrt+-e 

in  1881  to  twenty-two.     In  1 881-82  the  tweiity-tw 

the  rolls  1221  pupils  and  a  daily  averajOfe  atttmdaii 

the   1221   pupik  811   (722  boys,  89  girls)  were   Hindus  m 

(405  boys,  5  girls)  were  Husaliodns,     The  ednciition   Btad' 

of  two  in«pectors  and  thirty-aeven  teachers.     Beside-s   these 

there  ware,  in  1881,    forty-rtix    private    .nehools,  thirt      " 

252  pupils  for  MuHalmdns,  and  tw^elve  with  lO-^  pupils 

Th*^re  are  no  sp<.*cittl  arrang*^nients  for  the  education  of 

depressed  classe^s.     In  1881  the  toUil  LXpt*nditun*  tm  rW 

£641  (Rs.  6410). 

In  the  dispensary,  which  was  opened  in   18(Jli  auU  l 
the  Agency,  953  persons  were    trciite*!    in     1879.     O: 
w^ere  discharged  cured,  and,  at  the  close  of  tlie  year,  there   wM 
balance  of  twenty  under  treatment.     In  1880-81  there  were  1 
admissions.     The  total  cost  amounted  to  £100  (Rs,  lOOO).     TJie 
vailing  diseases  are  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  guinea-w 
dyaenterj%  and  small-pox. 

Vaccination  waj5  intro<Juced  in  1873,  the  Naw&b  making  it  ohl 
gatory  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.    Undt^r  the  .superv 
of  the  vaccinating  officer  in  the  British  district  of  KolAlin  then? 
one  vaccinator  on  a  monthly  pay  of  £2  (Rs,  20)*     H*     * 
him  a  peon  drawing  12^.  (Ra  6)  a  month.    In  1880-81,  2 
Were  vaccinated  ol   whom    1271  were  lx)ys  and   1311    g^iiL*,  1 
were  under  one  year,  and  1118  were  above  one  year.     Of  the  w 
number  1948  were  Hindus,  3iJ2  Musalnuins,  an«l  242  Others. 
cost  of   the  years  vaccination  was  £17  (R>s.  170).     Cattle-d 
seldom  appears  in  a  severe  form,  but  in  1876  an  epidemic  carried 
about  2000  heat]  of  cattle. 
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Ara'vi,  a  small  WUage  of  245  souls,  about  four  mi ' 
Shrivardhan,  has  a  yearly  fair  held  on  the  Chaitra  (Api  m 
in  honour  of  Bahiri.     The  fair  is  attended  by  about  400  poapb.  i 
articles  worth  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  are  offered  for  sale. 

Dakda  RijFi;&i.         Danda-Ra  jpuri,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Ramnri  cii*e!r 
its  moutli  aiid  about  a  mile  from  the  island  fort  of  tf^     ' 
has  now  only  540  people,  has,  at  different  times  in  tli 
Konkan,  been  a  place  of  consequence,     Vincent  and  La^^en  Imf 
identified   lUjjpuri   with   Ptolemy's  (A.D.  165)  Balepatua,  and   ih 
Palaipatnai   ot  the  Periplus  (JLD.  247).     But  the  important   tr^ 
centre  of  Mah^  on  the  Sivitri  in  Kolaba,  with  the  lar 
early  Buddhist  caves  in  the  Pali  hill  close  by»  seems  a  .,     , 
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jleiititicatioii.*  Puri,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Konkan  Sildhdraa 
rom  A.D.  810  to  A.D.  1260,  has  by  some  been  stippotjed  to  l>e  Rajpuri. 
Jut  Daiida-R^^jpuri  has  no  ancient  remains  and  8cems  to  be  too  far 
Oiith  for  the  capital  of  the  northern  Sildharos.  The  position  of 
iri  is  doubtful-  The  Mora  landing  or  bandar  on  the  north-east 
urner  of  Glhdrdpuri  or  Elephanta  is  perhaps  the  most  likely 
Jentilication .  According  to  Jervis,  but  this  is  doubtful,  Rdjpuri  was 
iie  head  of  a  district  at  the  l>eginiiinff  of  the  fourteenth  century,' 
Tie  tii-st  certain  reference  is  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
itury,  when,  in  1490,  after  a  long  siege,  the  towTi  wa.s  reduced  by 
Talik  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  djTiaaty.^  So  long 
as  Ahmudnagar  power  lasted  Danda-Rajpuri  remained  a  place  of 
considerable  tratle.  In  1514  Barbosa  notices  it  under  the  name  of 
Banda  or  Dando,*  and  about  tTiesame  time  the  Gujardt  histories 
ineiilion  it  as  a  place  of  trade  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twenty 
"i%i.sions  of  the  Oujardt  dominions.*  In  1538  Dom  JoSo  de  Castro 
%\U  Dunda  a  great  and  noble  river  with  a  town  of  the  same  name 
Ud  among  palms  and  brushwood.  The  entrance  had  four  fathoms 
low  tide.  Inside  were  tw^o  islands  one  of  them  strengthened  by 
fort.*^  In  1608  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  rich  trading  town,^  and 
1659,  it,  or  rather  the  island  of  Janjira,  was  recommended  by  the 
pesidency  of  Surat  alon^^  with  Bombay  and  Versova  as  places 
Saturally  strong  which  could  Ix?  fortified  and  made  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  Compauy's  servants  and  property.^  In  1670  it  was  noticed  by 
^giltiy.  During  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  the  scene  of  tlie 
aceasing  struggles  betw^een  the  Marathas  and  the  Sidis  of  which 
entails  hare  been  given  under  History.  About  1700  the  ti*aveller 
imiltoti  described  it  as  a  town  of  the  Sidis  who  had  genemlly 
fle^it  of  Moghal  vessels  and  an  army  of  30,000  to  40,000  meiL 
w  as  a  good  harbour,  supposed  a  large  number  of  black  cattle, 
ad  supplied  Bombay  with  meat  wdien  on  good  terms  and  with  fish 
irhen  otherwise.^  About  1780,  under  the  name  of  Eh^de  R^jpuri 
h  entered  in  Mardthi  records  as  yitdding  a  revenue  of  £947 
(Ra,  9470),^°  Since  the  rise  of  Bombay,  the  tiiide  of  the  town  has 
yliedaway.  In  1881-82  it  was  valued  at  £2190  (Ra  21,900),  of 
Hnch  £99  (R«.  990)  were  imports  and  £2091  (Rs.  20,910)  were 
exports 

Devgad„oiiHare8hvar,  a  small  village  atout  three  miles 
south  of  ShrivariThan,  is  a  place  of  Hindu  pifcrimage.  In  the  time 
^^  Forbes  (1771)  the  village  was  noted  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
HbnplCj  the  beauty  of  its  w^omen,  and  for  Tia\ijig  been  the  residence 
T5f  the  anc&stors  of  the  Peshw^s."  There  is  a  temple  sacred  to  K4l- 
Bhairav,  who  is  said  to  cure  all  sicknesses  caused  by  evil  spiritsL 
^Ewo  fairs  are  held  in  the  year,  one  on  the  Mfthdnhivratra  (Februai*y) 
fW^  ^^^   day  and   the  other  from    Kdrtik  shuddha  lUh  to   15t]i 


^  Vinoent*#  Commoroe  of  th«  Aiioi«iiti,  IL  431  *  Lanefi*!  Iii<L  Alt.  111.  ISX 
1  .|„r..-  K-nkutt,  SI  3  nn.-^*'  Poriahiak  111.  191.  199. 

*  h  vrl)o«»,  71.  ijwrit,  111  fuid  129. 

*  I  .teiro  a*  L>)tU  iU  Imliii«  4  7.      ^  Kerr^i  Veiyigei,  VIILJOSw 

*  BruiMft  fkiinids.  L  54S»  *  iliujiiJt4in*ii  Now  Acoounti  i.  244. 
'^  Wuring  ■  MftrAtlub,  239.                     **  Fort^w*  OiiroUl  MemoK  L  ISW, 
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Tlio  furtifiod  inland  of  Janjira  lies  just  w 
Rajpuri  creek,  the  mainlaiicl  De* 


(Novetnber).    They  are  attended   by  about  S500  ppn»wn« 
each  occasion  tlownrs,  fniits,  swecttiient-^^,  i- 
ftlxjut  £60  (Rs.  CJOO)  are  4*oltl     Of  a  ft)rtiiL r 
(Ra  2400)  paid  to  the  temple  hy  the  Penliwa,  ih* 
continue    to  pay  £115   (Rs.  1150).      Th«  ten 
superv-ision    of    the    BritiBh  officers    in     thi-  giri 

Epi<ieiuic  aicknass  has  never  broken  out  at  t^  r> 

•  entrance  lAlt 
»emg  half  a  mile  distant  to  tlie 
and  a  mile  to  the  west.*    In  shape  it  is  irregularly  oral   or 
round  and  it  is  girt  by  walls  which  at  high  tide  rise  abmptly 
the  water  to  a  height  of  from  foily-five  to  fifty  feet.      A.t  low 
the  water  recedes  leaving  the  rock  fotindationa  on  which   tliu 
are  built  dry.     On  the  east  side^  opposite  Rajpuri,  is  a  large 
handsome  entrance  gateway  with  steps  leading  to  the  water, 
on  the  west,  facing  the  open  sea,  a  small  postern  gate  used  m  for 
years  in  times  of  siege,  leads  into  a  wide  masonry  platform  at 
twenty  feet  above  high  water  mark.     The  platform  is  built  in 
form  of  a  semicircle  stretching  along  the   sea   face   and 
and  is  covered  by  bastions.     The  walls  are  battlemeiited.  «tr 
loopholed,   and    have   their  faces  covered  with    nineteen 
eighty   feet  across  and   thirty   feet  deep,   at   intervals   of 
ninety  feet.     In  the  bastions  and  on  the  walls  are  ten  gtms,  thr 
of  native  and  seven  of  European    make.     Of  the    three 
gtms,  which  are  on  the  main  gate,  tlie  largest  is  eighteen    feet 
with  a  circumference  of  seven  feet  eight  inches  at  the  n 
bore  of  fourteen  inches  diameter.    It  is  known  as  the  A'- 
apparently  fixym  eight  large  rings  that  are  attached  to  either  Hide, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Peshwa*s  annj^  probably  in  17.*^ 
and  abandoned  on  its  retreat.     It  is  of  great  weight,  and  is  said 
have  been  raised  to  its  present  pasition  by  being  gradually  bt 
Of  the  seven  European  guns,  three  were  made  in  Sweden,  one  in  1 
one  in  Holland,  and  one  in  France.     There  is  nothing  on  the  i 
by  which  its  original  owners  can  be  traced.     The  three  S\ 
brass  guns,  which  are  on  three  separate  towers,  are  of  verj^  hand.soid 
make  and  are  precisely  alike  in  size  and  pattern.     The  gun   Ls 
feet    long    with    a    breech    three    feet  in    circumference    and 
bore  four  inches  in  diameter.     It  bears  the   letters  C*  R  St, 
below  the  letters  are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Sweden  with  the 
Anno    1665,      Round    the  breech  there    is  engraved  '*  Ooos-Mich" 
lohan^ — Meyer  in    Stockholm."     At  the   breech   b  a  powder-pan 
supported  by  twisted  snakes.     These  guns  are   fired  for  salutes  si 
the  present  day.     The  Spanish  brass  gun  is  ten  feet  throe  ineba 
long,  and  has  a  l)ore   five    inches    in  diameter.      It   Tx^ara 
words '^  Don  Phillippe  III  Rey  D  Espana'*  with   the   gr^  V       tl 
below,  and  the  Spanish  arms.    This  gun  is  stiU  used  in  ti 
The  Dutch  brass  gun  is  seven  feet  five  inches  long  and  hiks  a   bufl 


>  Dom  JoiKo  de  Castro,  ia  1538,  described  it  oa  ft  gtinahot  1od£  und  m  littt^  Ifli 
broftd  with  a  routid  bead  in  tlie  omtre  whete  the  people  lived,  rhmelro  Hotcun  da 
Ccflto  da  IiidiA)  im. 
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inches    in    diameter.     It    has    engraved    round  the  breech 

laua  Noorden  Et  Ian  Alberte  de  Grave  Amsterdam/*  and  the  date 

Jt  below  two  As.  the  secon<l  A  l>eing  placed  in  an  inverted  form 

low  the  first  A,  The  French  brass  gun  is  nine  feet  long  with  a  GJ 

i  bore  and  has  a  coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lya  crown, 

I  bears  neither  date  nor  name.     The  seventh  unknown  gun  is  also 

brasa     It  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  long  and  lias  a  six -inch   bore* 

Sxcept  two  fishes  engraved  on  the  muzzle  the  gun  ha^  no  dis- 

juisliing  marks.     Besides  these  guns  there  are  two  bi-ass  mortars 

la  brass  four-barrelled  gun  about  34  feet  long.    Over  the  walls  and 

terior  of  the  fortress  lie  scattered  121  pieces  of  cannon  of  various 

"ibre,  serviceable  and  unserviceabk*.      There  is  also  a  scimitar- 

aped  sword  four  feet  long  aud  one  foot  broad 

Tust  above  the  groat  entrance,  near  the  heavy  iron  studded  gat^s, 

la  large  white  stone  let  into  the  wallsj  on  which  is  carved  the 

rd  yohor  meaning  1111  H.  (a,d.  1694).     This  marks  the  begin- 

of  the  building  of  the  walls,  which  were  finished  in  A,D.  1707 

by  Sidi  Siml  Kh^  (1707-1733).     The  Brst  object  of  interest  on 

gassing  through  the  gateway  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  mansion  said 

have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Sidi  Sirul   Khi,n.     This  building, 

le  the  fort  walls,  is  of  well  cut  blocks  of  trap  strongly  cemented, 

iie  windows  are  surrounded  by  ornamental  stone  carving  in  the 

iracenic  style.     Further  to  the  right,  built  round  a  large  cistern, 

the   Nawdb^s  palace  and  women's  quarters.     The  palace  is  a 

aall  upper-storied  stucco  building  in  the  ordinary  modern  Hindu- 

xropean  stjle.     It  has  no  special  interest;  the  rooms  are  small  and 

Bkodily  paintedj  and  several  have  their  walls  and  coilings  lined  with 

rors.     A  terrace  overhangs  the  water*      In  the  fort^  besides  the 

Tawdb  and  his   family,  live  the  sarddra  and  their  relatives  and 

Bpoudents,  and  some  Koli  families  descendants  of  the  former  ownera 

!  the  fort  or  inhabitants  of  tho  island.  The  space  within  the  fortresa 

IS  limited.     Narrow  roughly  paved  alleys  run  between  the  closely 

ftcked  houses  which  rise  tier  upon  tier  to  the  inner  citadel.     On  the 

Bghest  point,  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  magazine  supported 

■  old  fashioned  swivel  guns,  commanding  a  most  extensive  sweep. 

[10  of  these  guns  still  stands  on  its  pivot  on  a  masonry  carriage, 

aile  others  lie  scattered  about.     This  part  of  the  citadel  commands 

Lwido  view*     To  the  south-west  and  west  sti'otches  the  ocean  ;  the 

^nri  creek  winds  to  south-east  till  it  is  a  narrow  palm-covered 

;  of  land  making  the  creek  look  like  a  lake.     To  the  west,  on 

slight  eminence,  partly  hid  among  trees,  stand  the  broken  walla 

^  the  old  Rdjpuri  palace,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  late  Nawab 

seven  or  eight  years  ago.     The  flat  fortified  rock  of  K^nsa  or  Padam* 

h^xrg  rises  out  of  the  sea  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west, 

^m  In  ISGO,  more  than  half  the  interior  of  the  Janjira  fortress  was 

^Durnt,  ami  a  mass  of  state  papers  and  documents  was  destroyed* 

lie  fire  did  no  injury  to  the  walls,  and  many  of  the  houses  that 

?re  burnt  have  been  rebuilt  or  partially  restored.     There  are  still 

roken    walls    and    charred    ruins*     On    all    sides    are  dirt  and 

Bsolation,     Even  close  to  the  palace,  which  by  contrast  looks  fresh 

ad  pretty,  some  of  the  houses  are  roofed  with  patches  of  tiles  and 

[ktcht     The    place  looks   as    ruined  and    desolate  as  if   it  bad 
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lately  andergone  a  siege.'    In  the  fortress  a  yearly  Mnhamii 
fuir  or  urns  Is  hold  in  honour  of  the  Panchaitan  shrirn*/^     Aocoi 
to   the   common    st*3ry    five   Inxlies   were  washed   a.Hlion'j 
unburi»?d   till  some  Miisalnid.ns,  warni-^fl  in  a  dream,   wc 
island,  and,  finding  the  Ixxlies  buried  them  and  rained  a 
them.     Another  story  is  that  the  shrine  was  rai,sed  when  SbA' 
was  appointed  commandant  of  Janjira;  and  accorilv 
account  the  stones  are  old  Koli  deities  whom  the  Jlti 
into  saints  and  continued  to  worship*    Tim  fair  Is  held  « 
of  Kdrtik  (November)  and  lasts  for  tliree  dayi**     It    i 
from  2500  to  3000  people,  mostly  Musalmdns  an 
Sweetmeats,  toys,  fruits,  flowers,  and  tea  and  c     _       .  j^Ji 
about  £100  (Ra  1000)  are  sold  on  the  oocasioiL     The  villi 
Nigri,  jielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £100  (Rs.  1000),  is  held   in 
by  the  ahiine.     Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  vUlage  the  Naw^db 
the  people,  each /(fifctr  receiving  a  small  sum  of  money  on 
Besides  this  the  Nawab  spends  on  his  own  account  at 
(Rh.  1000)  in  charity.     On  the  third  day  an  embroidered  coveril 
carried  through  the  fort  in  procession,  headed  by  the  Nn  wnl.^ 
sunset  lays  it  on  the  tomb, 

Khokari,  a  small  village  on  the  mainland  nearly  opj 
Janjira  fortress,  contains  three  massive  stone  tombs  in  tl 
Saracenic  style.    The  largest  is  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Sirul   Khiln 
was  chief  of  Janjira  from  1707  to  1738,  and  the  two  smaller  1>uild 
are  the  tombs  of  Sidi  Kisim  commonly  kno^^ni  as  Ydkut  KhiinJ 
w^as  in  command  of  Janjira  (1670-1077),  of  the  M     '    '  ^^     t 
1696),  and  again  of  Janjira  (1696-1707) ;  and  of  hi- 
Klidn  who  was  in  command  of  Danda-Rfijpnri    (1G70-Iii7^ 
of  Janjira  (1677- 1696).     The  tomb  of  Sind  Khan  is  said  to 
been  built  during  his  lifetime,     Ydkut  Khan's  tomb  has  an  Ai 
inscription  stating  that  he  died  on  Thui-s<lay  30th  Jaiavva-^ 
H.   1118  (A.D.  1707).    Khairiydt  Khdn's  has   also  an    ir 
The  figures  of  the  date  of  his  death  are  PL  101 S,  but  the  Arabi? 
give   the   date   H.  1108  (a.d,  1696)   anrl  tliis  is  probably 
The  tombs  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Nawdb  who  ha 
village  of  Savli-Mithagar  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £_ 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sirul  Kli4n  s  tomb,  and  the  villa-      l 
for  the  maintenance  of  Yakut  Khan's  and  Khairiydt  Khau  4 
On  Thursday  nights  the  Kurdn  is  read  at  these  tombs  anc^ 
death-days  or  urus  are  celebrated. 

Eolma'ndle,  a  village  about  five  miles  south-ea^t  of  .^vm 
dhan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bankot  river,  is 
(A.D.  150)  Mandangad  and  is  Barl>osa*s  (1514)  Maji^i^Mj^rt-j,  n 
of  Moors  and  Gentiles  where  many  ships  gathered^  to 
particularly  from  Malabir,  cocoanuts,  arecas,  a  few  apjoe%^' 
and  quicksilver.^ 

Kmnbaru  Point,  bearing  south  a  half  east  four  miles 
Rdjpui*i  creek  and  sixteen  miles  north  by  west  a  half  wcsl 
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cot,  is  thenorth  point  of  Kurabaru  Bay,  formerly  called  Comrah. 
affords  shelter  from  north-wast  winds  to  vessels  of  large  sue. 
"Hie  point  stands  out  more  than  a  mile  from  the  regular  coast  line 
Vnd  hi  high  and  steep.  The  hilJs  overhanging  Kumbaru  Bay  are 
^PO  feet  high  and  heaWly  wooded.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
|k  near  the  shore,  is  a  rock  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  three 

Madgadf  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Janjira»  is  a  hill  about 
■MO  feeT  tigh-  It  stands  out  like  a  truncated  cone  from  a  range  of 
|Hb  which  runs  to  the  soa.  In  1744  the  Sidis  for  a  time  placed  this 
JJbrt  under  the  charge  of  the  Pesliwa  to  prevent  the  Koldba  chief 
taldng  it.  On  the  top  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fortress;  but 
the  outlines  of  the  walls  are  left  The  fort  was  destroyed 
at  1830  by  Sidi  Muhammad  Khan  (1826-1848). 

[a'ndla-Borlai  lies  on  the  coast  about  two  miles  south  of  the 

Hauda  creek.     Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  Kolis,  w^ho  carry 

large  fish  trade-    In  1881-82  its  trade  was  returned  as  worth 

16.9  (R^.  12,690),  of  w^hich  £273  (R«.  2730)  were  imports  and 

m  (Rs.  9960)  were  expoiis, 

^[liasla,  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Rdjpuri  creek 
'about  sLxteen  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  population  of  1830  souls, 
ieily  Musalmans,  The  position  of  Mhasla,  at  the  heiid  of  this 
itgulf,  marks  it  as  one  of  the  early  centres  of  trade,  and  suggests 
It  it  may  be  Ptolemy's  (A.R  150)  Musopalli,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Bite  Coast^  The  only  noticeable  building  Ts  a  mosque,  wliich  shows 
IS  of  having  lieen  built  from  the  stones  of  a  Hindu  temple,  which, 
[)rding  to  local  accoimts,  was  dedicated  to  Maheshvar.  The  stone^^i 
of  the  entrance  steps  are  di'essed  like  Hindu  temple  stones  and  have 
still  faint  traces  of  Hindu  images.  In  the  mosque  are  two  large 
wooden  pillars  engraved  in  Hindu  fashion,  and  the  stones  in  the 

Rha  or  pitiyer  niche  seem  to  have  been  the  side-posts  of  a  Hindu 
iple  dcH)r.    Tliere  are  ti*aces  of  old  walls  in  the  Musalmto  burying- 
imd,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mosque  a  field  pays  a  vearly  fee  to 
e  mosque  priest  or  mulla,  which  the  village  records  show  was 
[former  times  paid  to  provide  oil  for  the  temple  lamp-pillar.   The 
ide  of  the  town  is  poor,  but  an  impetas  may  be  given  to   it   by 
constructing  a  cart-road  so  as  to  enable  the  Govale  produce  to  reach 
its  market.     In   1881-82  the  trade  was  returned  as  worth  £590 
(Rs.  5900),  of  whidi  £57  (Rs.  570)  were  imports  and  £533  (Bs.  5330) 
were  exports. 

E'"Tlirud,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  and  a  shallow  creek, 
ds  on  the  coast  about  a  mile  north  of  Janjira     Its  length  is 
it  a  mile  and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  about 
half  a  mile.     Exci?pt  the  chief  market  place  or  sadarhaz/tr  and   the 
Koli  quarters,  the   town   consists   of  detached   houses    in  gardens 
^mounded  by  cocoa  and  betel  palma     The  town  contains  about 
^KO  peopla     There  is  a   brisk   trade  which   in  1881-82  was  of 

Br*a  SaUing  Directory,  380v 
m  Ptolemy,   X,       The   inlund  pomtion  o!  MuflopalU  in  Ptolemy  may  be 
by  the  distanca,  aixtceu  tnilen,  tj^t^-een  MhMU  imd  the  coMt, 
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the  value  of  £7399  (E«.   73,990).     Of  the  whole  amount,  £3Ui 
(Rs.  31,520)  were  importe  and  £4247  (Tla.  42,470)  were  export 
The    leading  articles  of  tra«ie  arc  rice,  cocoanuts,   firewoo*!,  aju 
dried  fish.     It  is  the  chief  adininistrativo  centre  on  the  mail 
and  has  the  oflScesof  the  Assistant  Agent  and  the  munaif,  a  dia 
sary,  a  jail,  a  post  office,  and  a  school.     A  yearly  fair  in  honod 
Koteshvar  MaJiddev  is  held  on  Ghaiira  shiiddha  14th  (April).     Al 
2000  persons  attend  the  fair  when  eatablefS  and  toys  of  the  value  < 
about  £60  (Es,  600)  are  sold 

Nandgaon,  which  lies  aix)ut  four  miles  north  of  Janjti 
chieffy  made  up  of  det^ichefi  houses  in   cocoa   and    betel  ga 
It  is  about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.     The  ti'ade  i«  snia 
mainly  the  export  of  timber  and  firewood  to  Bombay     It  is  th 
head-quartei-s  of  a  mahdikari  and  ha.^  a  school.     A  yearly  fair 
honour   of  Gitdba  Devi  is  held  on    the  Chaitra  (April)  fiii'  uf 

It  is  attended  by  about  2000  persons  and  has  a  sale  of  8W«.v 
bangles,  and  toys. 

Padamdurg,  the  Lotus  Port,  also  called  the  Ka'nsa 
commanding  the  entrance   to  the   Rkjpuri  creek,  wa.^*  built  aboy 
1693  on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the^ay  about  two  miles  ru 
west  of  Janjira,*     The  fort  stanils  in  3i  fathorn&  water  more  1 
one  mile  from  the  mainland.     Its  walls,  which  are  pierced  by 
small  gateway*  are  high   and  strong, and  covereii  by  six  bi^tir^r 
about  sixty  feet  apart     Above  the  bastions  rise  towers  bui ' 
shape  of  an   irregular   octagon  of  different  .sizes  and  are  rQ<Jtq 
Guns  of  various  calibre  lie  about  the  fort  and  some  are  mount 
wooden  gun-carriages  in  the  towers.     An  attempt  was  ma^lc  to  liSi 
outworks  on   the  sea   side  quite  independent  of  the  original    for 
but  they  were  never  completed  and  are  now  in  ruins.     The   wa 
supply  is  obtained  from  a  large  cistern  which  fills  each  raina 
lasts  through   the  dry  season.^      The  fort  is  irregularly  shaT 
following  the   outline  of  the  rock  on  which   it  is  built, 
sometimes  used  by  the  chiefs  as  a  state  prison  for  political  oHeud 
Tliere  is  always  a  guard  of  about  twenty-five  men. 

Fanchaitan-Borlai,   about    six    miles    south    of  Janjira, 
venerated  by  the  Muliammadans  as  containing  a  shrine  to  the  fiv^ 
saints.  Punch  Pir.    According  to  the  local  belief  the  NawAba   we 
invested  with  the  charge  of  this  shrine  by  the  Delhi  Emperors,    Bu 
it  seems  more  likely  that  like  the  Panchaitan  shrine  in  the  islu 
fort  of  Janjira,  this  is  a  relic  of  Sbiih  T&hir  s  Shia  influence  at  th 
Ahmadnagar  court  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  century, 
yearly  fair  on  the  full -moon  oi  Chaitra  (Apiil)  is  attended  by  aboi 
800  persons  when  articles  worth  about  £17  (Rs.  170)  are  sold. 
1881-82  there  was  a  trade  of  £1920   (Rs.  19,200),  of  which   £1! 
(Rs.  1540)  were  imports  and  £1766  (Rs.  17.660)  were  exports* 

Shrivardhan,  with,in  1881,a  population  of  7425,  is  about  twei% 


'  About  1(j03  K^iia  or  Kdnsa  ta  mentioned  as  otM  i 
Mar4thla.     EUiot,  VII.  355. 
«  Mr,  F.  B.  O^Shen,  Superintondent  of  Pott  i 
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imiles  south  of  Janjira.     It  is  well  placed  for  trade  and  in  the  six- 

'  ti^enth  and  seventeenth  centunes  under  Alimailnagar  and  afterwards 

under  Bydpur  was  a  poit  of  consequence.     It  appears  in  Uie  leading 

I  European   travellei^  as  Zitfardan.     In    1538  Doni  Joito  do  Castro 

tdeseril>ec]  it  as  with  little  water  in  the  pier  at  low  tide  but  inside 

large  and  roomy.*     It»  or  rather  Hareshvar  about  three  miles  to  the 

south,   is  notable  as  the  birth-place  of  B^ldji  Vishvan^thi  the  fii*st 

Pej=ihwa  (1713-1720)  who  was  the  deshmukkoi  the  town.     In  1713 

^Shrivaixlhan  was  one  of  the  sixteen  fortified  places  in  the   Koukan 

ceded  by  Bdldji  Vishvaiidth  Peshwa  to  Kdnlioji  Angria  of  Koldba.* 

"Ihrivardhan  has  still  a  considerable  trade  which  in  1881-82  was  of 

khe  value  of  £3042  (Rs.  30,420),  of  which  £1182  (Rs,  11,820)  were 

iiports,  and  £1860  (Ra.  18,600)  were  exports.     The  trade  consbts 

hiefly  of  betelnuts   which   are   highly   valued  in   Bombay.     On 

(7^ aiira  full-moon  (Apnl -May)  a  yearly  fair  is  held  in  honour  of 

3ahiri  when  about  3000  persons  attend  it,  and  articles  valued  at 

Ibout  £60  (fo,  600)  are  soli 

V81e'Si  about  three  miles  north  of  Shrivardhan,  is  noted  as   the 

birtlPpIace  oi^BiUdji  Jan^dan,   commonly  called  Nana  Phadnayig, 

irho  was  the  chief  power  in  the  Mardtha  State  between  lT63  and 

1800. 

The  Whale  Reef  lies  nearly  1 J  miles  wast  by  south  of  Rajpuri 

int  and  3 4  miles  south-west  by  west  of  the  island  fort  of  Janjira, 

om  which  it  is  visible  just  clear  of  Rajpuri  point.  It  is  a  breaking 

tch  of  rocks,  partly  dry  at  low  water,  having   four    fathoms 

tweeu  it  and  the  main  and  4^  fathoms  one  mile  to  seaward.      It 

nearly  half  a  mile  long  shelving  gradually  at  the  south  end  and 

is  200  yards  broad,  with  a  channel  of  four  fathoms  inside.     A  large 

ship  ought  not  to  approach  this  danger  nearer  than  eight  or  nine 

fathoms  in  the  night,  for  the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  twelve  feet 

and  it  tlows  to  eleven  hours  at  full*moou  and  on  the  changes  of 

the  moon,   Midway  between  the   Kdnsa  fort  and  the  Whale  Reef 

ere  is  a  depth  of  4^  fathoms  mud  at  lowest  tide,  and.  after  half 

bod,  a  vessel  can  boldly  run  in  and  anchor  half  a  mile  to  the  south 

of  Janjira  in  four  fathoms.^ 
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1  Fnineiro  Roteiro  da  Coflta  da  Lndta,  47. 
>  Taylor's  Sailing  Directory,  386, 


>  Gnmt  Dura  MarAih&s,  193.' 
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1.— KOLABA  places  of  INTERE8T. 

1  oarliost  description  of  the  AlibAg  liarlK)ur  is  Dom  Joao  do  Ca.&itro  s 
in  1538.  Between  the  Nugaon  sands  and  the  small  island  of  Clieul 
(Cheul  Kadu)  is  a  great  island  of  rock  (Koliiba),  Between  it  and  the 
land  ifi  a  harbour  protected  from  the  noi'th-east^ 

After  pointing  out  and  illustrating^  the  close  connection  between  the 
chitecturo  of  certain  Jain  tempies  and  tonib«  at  Mudbidri  in  South  K/ttiara 
nd  the  religious  buildings  of  Nepal  and  Thibet,  Mr.  Fergusson  say«  :^ 
>f  the  origin  of  the  connection  I  can  offer  not  even  a  plausible  conjecture,* 

The  following  passages  seem  to  tlirow  light  on  the  sourc*e  of  this  Chinese 
plemcntin  the  buildings  at  ]Mudbidri  in  South  Kdnara. 

Under  their  early  Mongol  sovereigns  (1250)  the  Chinese  regained  their 
iupreuiacy  at  aea.  They  reopened  the  old  (600  -  880)  trade  direct  with 
Western  India,  and,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
vere  acknowledged  as  ovejrlorda  by  the  kings  of  Ceylon.*  In  the  tinio  of 
larco  Polo  (1290)  and  of  Ibn  Batuta  (1340)  and  probably  till  the 
eginjiing  of  the  fifteenth  century,**  Chinese  trade  settled  at  Kaulam  or 
iuilon  in  Travankor  and  in  Kalikat  and  EH  on  the  I^Ialabir  coast.  In 
port  of  Pandarane,  twenty  miles  north  of  Kalikat,  the  big  Chinese 
"junks  uiiuaUy  passed  tlie  stormy  months  (May -August)  of  the  south-west 
monsoon*  Caspar  Correa*  (1510*1560)  states  that  when  the  Portuguese 
ived  at  Kalikat  there  was  a  tradition  that  many  Chinese  had  come  a1x)ut 
100  years  before  and  settled  on  the  coast  and  left  descendants,  and  that 
iieir  sumptuous  idol  temples  were  still  to  be  seen.  Successive  Chines© 
r>lonies  in  Java  J  the  *  Clunese '  tower  of  Negapatani  near  Tinjur  so 
closely  like  the  priests*  tombs  at  Mudbidri,'^  and  Chmibetchegan^  *  sons  of 
Chinamen/  Abd-er-Razzak  s  (1440)  name  for  the  brave  imd  sturdy  Kalikat 
peamen,^  support  the  tradition  that  the  Chinese  came  to  the  Malabar  coast 
settle  as  well  as  to  trade.  It  was  probably  fear  of  their  success  as 
ettlers,  perhaps  aroused  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  jealous 
'rivalry  of  Arab  tmders,  that  led  the  Zamorin  to  ill  use  the  Chinese  and 
drive  them  from  his  dominions,  i"* 

Besides  with  the  MalabAr  coast  the  Chinese  had  connection  with  the 
Gujwdt  coast  and  perhaps  with  Cheul  in  the  Konkan,  Ibn  Muhalhal^^ 
(911)  states  that  the  people  of  Saimur  are  descended  from  Chinese  and 
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^  Primeiro  Koteiro,  57.    Dom  Joao*8  reference  to  Kol&ba  ieetns  to  fthow  tbAt  the 
rock  was  not  thea  fortified. 
«  Imliau  Architectims  270-276.  '  Indiim  Architectore,  278. 

^  Vide'a  Cathay,  Ixxiv.  *  Yule'a  Mttroo  Polo,  II.  327. 

»•  Voyages  of  Vaaco  da  Guna,  147.  ^  Reinaud'i  Abulfedaj  oootc. 

*  Comp«n>  FergnasoD,  275,  and  Indiaii  Antiquary,  YII.  224. 
*  Major*!  India,  XVth  Century,  la 
^^  Joseph  of  Craaganor  in  Yule 'a  Marco  Polo,  II,  327.        ^^  Yule's  Cfttbay,  cicii. 
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Turks.    The  account  in  other  req^ects  does  not  mtit  Sdiuiir  or  C^cml, 

the  mention  of  the  wood  known  as  Saitnur  \^     ^  -  pi 

that  the  reftironce  was  to  Tiinur  island  in  Lgo 

hafl  Chii^ese  settlers  and  a  special  sandal  wood. 

Theru  is  mort^  evidtjnce  of  a  Chinese  oonnection  with  th<«  Girjarit 
III  the  seventh  and   t*ighth    centuries   Chinese  ships   called   at 
purposes  of  tra*leJ     In  the  eleven tli  century  Somnilth  was  a  place 
for  veHssels  im  th*nr  way  from  Sofiila  in  Africa  to  China.^     In  the 
century   they   traded   to   Broach,^  and  in  the  thirteenth  « 
somewhat  tlouhtful  passage  seems  to  show  that  Bomn^t) 
some  otlier  places  on  tlie  wei»t  coast  of  India,  paid  horaai: 

Again,  according  to  Portuguese   writers,*  Mahmud  Beg 

Diu  in  memory  of  a  i-ictory  over  a  Chinese  fleet,  and  Do  Couto  givai 
Chinese  the  credit  of  building  the  fort  of  Gogha.^ 

Under  the  name  of  Kariichi  uplct^  Putchuk  is  exported  in  larg? 
quantities  chiefly  from  Bombay  to  Hongkong  and  the  Str-  ■>  ^  .**i. ..  -  ., 
and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Arabia  and  Japan*  The 
Bombay  by  sea  in  1881-82  was  1918  cwts.^  Bombay  imporica  .'»Jo  c>*l-(, 
of  Putchuk  by  sea  from  Karachi  during  the  same  year.  What  is  tuA 
imported  by  sea  is  believed  to  come   by  land  from   Guj  '    " 

India.     The  root  comes  from  Kardchi  under  the  name  of 
Kut  (Costus)  stielc 

Pliny  (a.d.  77)  calk  the  Costus  the  root  and  leaf  of  the  greatest  prmii 
Lidia,  of  exceUent  and  sweet  smell.     He  notices  two  varieties,  black 
whites  found  in  Patale  on  the  IndusJ 

Of  tlie  Efteen  bastioiis,  four  are  on  the  nortli  or  land  face,  two  on  mth 
side  of  the  old  gateway.     Tliey  are  large  outworks  with  watch  to^^ 
sentry-boxes  and  with  from   two  to  eight  guns.     The  east  t'aoe  lu 
bastionfi,  all  small,  ^ith  one  or  two  gun&     TTie  south  or  sea  face  has 
bastions  two  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left  of  the  sea  gate,  one 
the  others  small,  none  with  more  than  two  guns.     The  west  face  has  thj 
bastions,  more  or  less  ruined  and  with  no  guns. 

Proceeding  to  the  right  of  the  Revdanda  Sea  Gate  the  first  bastion 
twenty  paces  by  t4?n,  mounting  two  old  cannon  ;  the  second,  very  small, 
two  old  cannon ;  the  third  is  the  extreme  eastern  angular  bastion  with 


\ 


*  Al  Biruni  in  Yulc'a  Marco  Polo,  IL  3d4. 

*  F*«ia-y-Soiiza  in  Kerr,  VI.  230. 


»  Yule'a  Cathay,  linrat» 

»  Yule  8  Cftthay,  bnrix. 

"DocadaL  IL  Bk.  IV.  ch. 

*  The  export  to  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  SettlementB  during  1890-81  woa  l^fM 
cmta.  valued  at  £;i573  (Rs.  35,730) ;  aod  dunng  1881-82  18!>S  cwts.  valned  at  CdOSi 
(lU.  3«j/290).     Tbe  balance  of  20  cwt«.  weat  to  Arabia  and  Japan.     In  1881-82  tbit 
chief  *-'''^'"'j  months  M^ere  April,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.     CoUeotori 
of  Cii  I,  10th  March  1883. 

7N  rintory,   XIL   12,     In  1720  Captain  Hamilton  notaces  Putchuk 

article  largely  exported  from  the  Sind  porta.     He  writes,  *'The  wood  Lignum  dolce] 
grows  only  m  this  country.    It  ia  rather  a  weed  than  a  wood  and  nothing  of  it  ui  J 
usefnl  but  the  rtKit  called  *  Putchok  '  or  Hadix  dulcia.     I  never  heard  it  is  used  iti  j 
pliydc,  but  it  is  a  ^od  ingredient  iu  the  compoutioa  of  perfumes.     There  are  great 
quantities  exported  for  Surat,  and  from  thence  to  China,  where  it  bears  good  price  s 
for,  beiue  aU  iilolators,  aad  burning  incense  before  their  images,  thia  root  oeaten  iut<> 
fine  powder  and  an  incense  pot  laid  over  smoothly  with  ashes,  and  a  furrow  made  in  j 
the  afthes,   about   a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  and  as  much  in  depth,  done  very 
artificially   into  a  great  len2th,  the  powder  is  put  into  that  furrow,  and  first  fll^ed 
and  it  will  burn  a  long  time  Tike  a  match,  saodmg  forth  a  fine  smoke,  whose  smell 
is  very  grateful,  the  powder  having  the  good  quahties  of  maintaining  and  delaying 
the  iire»^    New  Account,  I.  128. 
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the  fourth  on  the  east  £ace  is  an  angular  bastion  ivnth  one  gun ;  the 

&;  also  on  the  east  face,  ia  an  angular  bastion  'w'ith  one  guxi  ;  the  sixth  on 

be  north  or  land  face  is  a  large  angular  bastion  with  two  guns,  one  of  tlie 

nain  fortifications  on  the  land  aide.      Then,  passing  the  modem  Alibiig 

atewaj,  the  seventh  is  a  large  angular  bastion  like  the  sixth^  carrying 

eight  guns  with  a  watch  tower  at  its  west  comer ;  then  passing  the  old 

land  gateway  and  a  length  of  wall  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  the  inner  side, 

and  carrying  four  cannon,  comes  the  eighth,  a  large  angular  bastion   with 

three  cannon-     In  its  extreme  north-west  coi*ner  la  a  stone  watch  tower 

twelve  feet  isquare  and  in  the  extreme  we^t  angle  a  st<tne  sentry-box.     The 

ath  is  a  large  circular  bastion  with  two  guns»  almost  entirely  ruined  and 

adenuined  by  the  sea.     It  has  a  stone  and  mortar  octagonal  watch  tower 

'  later  construction.     Then  follow,  on  the  west  face,  the  tentli  bastion,  more 

less  ruined,  with  no  guns ;  next,  passing  a  breach  in  tlie  wall  caused  by 

he.  sea  which  faces  the  gn^t  Franciscan  tower  of  St.  Barbara's  or  the  Sat 

Khdni  Burjtj,  comes  the  eleventh  bastion,  more  or  less  ruined,  and  with  no 

thtj  twelfth  bastion  is  on  the  south-west  comer,  without  guns  ;  the 

birteenth  on  the  south  or  sea  face  is  a  bastion  with  two  guns;  the  fourteenth 

I  a  bastion  without  giitis;  the  fifteenth,  several  yards  to   tlio   left  of  the 

Gate,  is  an  angular  bastion  with  two  guns. 

Since  the  teict  was  written  the  Kinarese  stone  found  behind  the 
Umeshvar  temple  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in  1874  has  lieen  examined  by 
Lr.  Fleet,  C.S.,  Epigraphist  to  the  Oovemnjentof  India.  Mr.  Fleet  states 
hat  the  stone  is  in  praise  of  a  religious  teacher.  It  has  no  historic  interest 
ad  probably  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.      —  "- 

In  the  Maratha  war  of  1818  Kinijori  was  taken  on  May  20th  by  a 
etachment  from  Colonel  Prother's  field  force  under  Lieutenant  Beliasis. 
lie  commandant  and  200  men  w^ere  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  taking 
ith  them  their  arms  and  their  private  property,   the    garrison   being 

ordered  to  proceed  to  Yengurla  and   the   commandant  to   Sitdra.      A 

quantity  of  grain  was  found  in  the  fort.* 

Comets  Hunter  and  Morrison,  who,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  were  confined 
in  this  fort,  were  seized  by  the  Mardthils  at  UruH  twenty  miles  east  of 
Poona.  On  being  waylaid  the  two  officers,  whose  escort  consisted  merely 
of  one  havildir  and  twelve  sepoys,  took  post  in  a  rest-house  and  made  a 
,  breastrwork  of  their  baggage.  They  defended  themselves  with  courage 
^[>r  several  hours  and  did  not  sun-^nder  till  their  ammunition  was  spent  and 
lie  enemy  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  was  firing  on  them 
^irough  holes  in  the  roof.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  though,  before  the 
ktttick,  the  oflicers  were  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  the  British  camp  at  Poona, 
hey  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  in  which  their  followers 
t>uld  not  share.  3     From  Uruli  the  two  oflicers  were  taken  to  Poona.     In  a 
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1  Asiatic  Journal,  VX  640  ;  PeodMH  luid  MaHLthn  War  Pimeni,  300. 

•  Bomhaif  Courifr^  16th  May  1818.     In  a  gpneml  order  by  tne  CommBtidor*in'Chief, 

iftted  Stmduy,  1  Ith  January  1818,  the  CApture  of  these  two  officers  is  thus  alhtdcd  to; 

*Thi«  occurix?iice,  while   it   eviucea  what   may    be  done,  even  with  a  huntlful  of 

BcipUned  troops,  over  a   numeroua   irregular  eneniy^  shown   also  the  injury  the 

ubhc  service  may  flulTer  at  any  critical  moment  by  a  failure  uf  ammunition,   Hi« 

'lency  embraces  this  opportunity   to  order  that  no  guard  dhall  in  future  )>e 

bed  from  its  corps  on  any  sendee  beyond  the  frontier  without  its  full  amonnt 

are  ammunition^  the  want  of  which  id  the  inataaoe  above  described  hoa  forced 

two  brave  young  officers  to  auTTender  in  a  situation  where  perhaps  they  might 

have  maintaiuod  themselves  until  relieved." 

"The  loes  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  four  times  the  original  nnmber  of  thia 
small   [mrty    and  the  Comniander-in-Cluef  deairea   that    his   approbatiaa  may    lie 
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letter  dated  9th  Novt^mbcr  1S17  tbnj  ftlAtid  thftt  thon^i  rnthcr  roightf 
use-d  ftt  fimt  t^oy  had  beru  well  trwitf^  ^r  -  -  *  r  arrival  at  FdootL 
l?4«tw«?eu  Det^embcr  arid  January  tlicy  w<»rc  r  fi  Pootia  to  Kinipn 

r^  >  otn.     Al.  tin=it  they  wei'e  oflornd  nA^rl*    ' 
r^    ;    utr^THil  ri*;**  and  r»>fns4^  it  aJMo,  wh< 

I  lie  aft^^i' 
I  j^uaid. 

Uirv   wvrv  put   iuto  litu^i^  arid  carri«xl   u>  a  loit  a^^ 
Kjiiigi)h,  j»rol>u.l»ly  on  the  way  to  Vasntn.     At  Vi^rita 
UuMii  wL«it  Ijut  io  close  waa  their  e<> 

the  njof  o£  their  prinoii  during   the  ]  ^ :     l    :- 

th«?y  wvn^  ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  En^liitb  fonoo,  i 
commandant  liiid  dtniided  to  surrejiider  did  they  know  tiiP  nAmi-  *,,  . 
tlioy  wt*re  cntiiinei)  in,     Befofav  the  Brtti&h  took  pOHAessIon  tlir  two 
wert*  allowod  to  show  theuiselves  on  tlie   walU  and  were  grcrrtod 
Kuropeans  of  the  mortar  battery  witli  three  ohetvrs.^ 

Khjlnderi  Island,*  whose  greatest  inr  tg  arc  n^  ' 

lonjtjTjy  '5?W  UitJad,   is  formed  of  two  i  1 1  <!  njn^.-i 

almut  950  feet  long  by  4:>0  feet  wide,  their  longer  ax» 
each  other  and  lying  north -north -east  by  south-80uth-\^ 
the  two  mounds  lies  to  the  eastward  and  its  highest  point  i 
liigh  water  springs*     The  western  hill  is  seventy  feet  u' 
springa     The  crests  of  the  hills  are  alxmt  500  feet  apart  m 
vailey  at  its  highest  part  alxjut  eighteen  feet  abo\e  hi^h  wafi. 

The  conformation  of  the  island  bears  strong  evidence  that  at  cwie  tbni 
the  two  hi  Hi*  wer<i  bepai*ate  or  joined  oijy  by  a  narrow  ridgr,  tbo  vmUty  m 

it  now  is  having  been  to  a  great  extent  reclaimed. 

Tlaere  are  some  fine  chmnpa  Michelia  eliampaca  and   banyan  tre69  Cfl 
the  island,  also  a  large  nuinl»er  of  &<>r  or  Zixyphus  jiijnba  trees*       On 
north  side  of  the  inland  is  a  temple  and  a  ti^mb,  and  in  thi*  %*ail<*y  or© 
ioml)8  of  shipwreckfMi  Musalmins.     The  wat 
wells  and  seven  rectangular  reservoirs,  the  hi.  _ 

deep,  with  excellent  drinking  water.  This  rtiM  r\uir  wjLi  pumjjnl  vii>  ill 
l87t>  and  live  feet  of  mud  removed^  but,  except  a  small  camion  V>al!,  nothtnc 
was  found. 

The  original   fortifications  esctended  completely  round  the  i*-!^*'  ^; 

some  yi^rs  ago  a  portion  in  front  of  the  small  cove  on  tlie  ii  fdi 

forms  the  landing  place,  was  removed  to  make  a  foundation  for  r  .jIi 

were  never  completed.     The  fortifications  give  eWdence  of  va&i  :ul 

energy,  many  of  the  stones  weighing  from  two  to  four  tons, 
a  total  length  of  3200  feet  and  are  in  tolerable  repair.     T 
twenty-two  bastions  with  curtains  ranging  in  length  from  360  to  ^xty 
Many  dismantled  camion  are  lyijig  about. 

The  lightrhouse  is  a  flat-roofed  building  100'  long  and  30'  high.  A 
50'  high  octagon  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  building  carries  the  lanterxu 
The  focal  pbuie  of  the  light  ifl  148'  above  high  water  springs  and  is  visiblo 


©ypreased  to  tho  ecpo         "     Imve  survived,     He  hsis  also  to  express  ^  "«i»t1 

Curupta  Huntei'  and  'ayg  at  no  distant  (bite,  tw  rcfitored  to  l;'  >  fiy 

eorvi(M3,  an  object  wiuiu  inn  i^xcellency  will  not  fail  to  eudeiivour  by  lvlt^  tnc.-uit  | 
to  acwmpliHli/*  Mmtrm  Gomrnment  OazttUt  qaot«>d  in  the  Bomhay  Courier' ot  16th  i 
Miiy  1818. 

1  Bamf^i/  Cmtrirr,  18th  April  1818. 

^  CuDtributed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Qrmiffton,  Engineer  of  the  E(Hubay  Port  Tu»t. 
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twenty  miles.     Tlie  apparatus  is  a  first  order  catadioptric  fixed  light 
ing  an  arc  of  illuiiuimtion  of  225'  of  which  200*  is  white  and  25"  red  ; 
red  i-ay  of  25^  is  visible  over  the  space  between  the  bearings  of  north 
noi*th-north-west  a  quarter  we^t,  and  covers  the  Cheul  Kadu  reef  and 
dangers  l>4ng  seaward  of  Aiibdg  and  CKeul»     Before  the  light-house 
buUt  a  boacon  was  placed  on  the  hill  but  was  removed  in  1852  shortly 
it  was  set  up,  as  it  was  found  to  do  more  barm  than  good.     There  waa 
one  time  a  keep  or  stronghold  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  hill  where  the 
Jjgl't-house  now  stands,     Tho  stones  were  used  in  building  tlie  light-house* 

bout  three  cables  to  the  north>east  of  Khttnderi  there  is  a  mass  of  rock 
awash  at  liigh  water.  Between  this  rock  and  Kh^nderi  there  is 
anchorage  with  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet  at  low  water  extn^me  springs. 
About  the  same  distance  to  the  east  is  a  patch  of  rocky  ground,  several 
rocks  being  just  awash  at  low  water  extreme  springs*  On  one  of  these 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  beacon  as  a  guide  to  the  navigation  of  the 
channel  between  Khinderi  and  Underi,  This  channel  is  about  sixteen 
deep  at  low  wat6r  extreme  springs  and  is  used  by  coasting  and  feiry 
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life-boat  is  stationed  at  Khdnderi  from  the  1 5th  of  IVfay  to  the  end 
eptember*  The  crew  consists  of  one  officer,  one  tyndal,  and  ten  Koli 
tnaen. 

)n  the  road  fi  '     i^lild  village  to  the  ivul  I 

the  Miindiitl  .  who  generally  do  not  i 

ttong  the  tonVij  stones  and  long  grave  mouiids  ot  the  ordiiiaiy  lype  aiti  a 
^  liber  of  small  circles  from  tive  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  formed  of 
ones  weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds     They  are  of  all  ages,  one  or 
I  two  evidently  new.     The  hewn  stone  monuments  in  both  this  and  another 
oetery  near  the  Mdndad  landing  place  are  richly  ornamented  with  flower 
erns.     A  number  of  these  hewn  stone  monuments  have  been  set  up 
fLde  the  road  from  the  creek  to  the  M4ndad  customs  post.^ 


II.— kolAba  khoti  settlement,* 

Except  three  villages  in  Roha  where  the  khols  have  accepted  only  yearly 
es,  all  the  khots  in  the  Pen  and  Roha  sub-divisions  have  accepted  the 
rty  yeai's'  lease  on  the  survey  conditions.  In  Mdugaon  seventy -seven 
ti  villages  have  been  leased  for  tliirty  years  and  nLnety-six  for  one  year, 
lile  nine  have  been  attaeJied  and  are  managed  by  Government.  In 
Jiid  sixty-eight  khoti  villages  have  been  leased  for  tldrty  years  and 
^-nine  for  one  year,  while  fifty-iiine  have  been  attached  and  are  managed 
f  Govertiment.  The  number  of  khoti  villages  attached  atid  managed  by 
k-ernment  during  the  five  years  ending  1881-82  was,  in  Mangoon, 
renttven  in  1877-78,  eleven  in  1878-79,  fiv»?  in  1879-80,  nine  in  1880-81, 
fifteen  in  1881-82  ;  and  In  Mahdd,  sixty-seven  in  1877-78,  fifty -one  in 
)r8-79,  forty  •eight  in  1879-80,  forty^five 'in  1880-81,  and  sixty-two  in 
?l-82.  Tlie  kfioti  \Tllagea  under  Government  mtwiagement  are  usually 
those  for  which  the  khots  cannot  agree  to  appoint  a  manager,  or  which  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  manage,  or  whose  profits  are  so  small  that  it  13 
not  worth  their  while  to  manage  them.     Such  villages  vary  in  number  from 
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^Mr.  W.  F.  SiTi^1>'-   ^^  ^       Aa  i^  tii-  c^—  r"-i-«  Mr  SJnclnir'g  miide  said  that 
By  people  mft'l  graves  ;  that  the  use  of  them 

kgaixtst  long  or  1  taAtter  of  choice  ;  aad  thftt  tbe 

>  of  either  ui^tefvd  ol  liolid  Uewu  sti^nt^  wua  merely  diHated  by  poverty, 
'  For  detoila  see  above  pp.  162- 166,  203.  207. 
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ibej  bupc  titi^  4Ikt^ 


BfaiOfr  JauUAry  IB82,  all  the  AUbig  salt  wttttes  ba^e  tieea  disiarestecL* 


IV.  — kolIba  DmDS> 

A  list  of  Game  BLrda  found  in  Uie  dlBtrict  is  givtm  above  (r 

this  list  may  ha  added  the  game  birds  given  in  Th  ■  -  '  M-mba^^    o^yitf 
Account,  XIIL  Part  I.  4^-54)  vpitb  the  foUowiii.  and  additiMtt 

Under  Raptores  may  be  abided  the  Osprt*y,  Fandivm  ituiL<»^tui,  th«» 
hacktHl  8wi*eagk%  flaliietus  lencogaster,  both  very  common  on  Uif 
and  the  Crested  HawkHL^agle,  Limno'tus  cirrhatus,  on  tli     '      '  d 

wooded    hillf*       Th*^    cre8U»d    hawk-eagle   closely   re- 
aerpent^e;  ^  eheela,  the  only  diffnrencf^  ' 

a  white  r  lack,  the  former  a  IJack  ci* 

Gemiton-,    i  Her  Green  Pigeon  than  the  Son 

Crocopus   I  111  ,   is  found  in  the  district.     It   n 

Browii-winged  or  Emerald  Dove»  Chalcophaps  indica.      Ui- 
the  Black  Ibis,  Geronticus  papilosus,  is  not  found  in  the  ^li     ...       ^ 
Natatores   the  Flamingo,  Phpenicopterus  anti(|uorum,  m  not  UBoommi 
the  coast  in  winter.     The  Ruddy  Shieidrake  or  Brahmani  Duck,  < 
rutila,  occurs  on  the  south  shore  of  Bombay  harbour  and  the  IJ?: 
creek,  and  the  White-eyed  Duck,  Aythya  mj^roca,  on  creeks  and  pontic  nziu 
in  the  open  sea* 

v.— BE  A  FISHERIES.  6 
FsKKRivs  The  Bea  fis^heries  of  the  North  Konkan  are,  as  already  indicatdd,  dirtsiUt 

,(p,  406).  Ijj^  coast  and  tidal  or  **long  shore '*  fisheries  and  deep  sea  or  ^^ offing* 

fisheries. 

To  understand  these  it  is  neceasary  to  describe  the  coast  and  eatuane^ 
The  Konkan  coast  runs  pretty  nearly  north  by  we«t  and  south  by  east, 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitiiflc 
North  of  the  centre  it  is  fringc?d  by  the  Bombay  archipelago,  called  by  thm 
early  Greek  geographers  the  Heptanesoi,  and  containing  even  at  the  pr^sisiV 
day  seven  islands  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  at  least  three  times  as 
many  at  most  states  of  the  tide.  Many  of  these  latter  were  islands  at  all 
states  of  the  tide  within  the  English  period,  but  have  been  united  to  emdb 
other  or  to  the  main  land,  almost  within  living  memory,  by  artificial 
causeways  or  by  the  silting  up  of  channels. 

I  Mr.  A.  Keyaer.  O.8.,  Collector  of  KoUha,  1387,  llth  April  18S3. 
9  For  detftUfl  see  ahov«  pp.  16(i  *im,  « 

■  Mr.  A.  Keyacr,  C.S.,  Collector  of  KoUbs,  April  1893* 

♦  Contributed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Siacliur,  C.S, 

•  Contributed  by  Mr,  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.8, 
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The  rate  of  flow  of  flood  and  ebb  spring  tides  up  and  down  the  coast  is 

nearly  two  knots  an   hour  in  most  places,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  general 

northward  current  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  a  corresponding 

pouthward  current  during   the  north-east    monsoon  which    reaches,    and 

ametinies  exceeds,  one  knot  an  hour.     The  archipelago  is,  o£  course,  cut  up 

ith  sounds  ;  and  the  coast  is  deeply  indent^  by  numerous  deep  fords  or 

Btuaries  into  wliich  the  short  but  violent  local  rivers  empty  themselves, 

ad  in  these  sounds  and  '*  creeks  "  the  tides  oft«?n  reach  a  velocity  of  threei 

Ejmetimes  of  four,  knots  an  hour.     Mean  spring  tides  rise  on  this  coast 

om  seven  to  seventeen  feet  according  to  locality.     It  will  be  seen  at  once 

bat  any  fishery  conducted  in  such  waters  must  be  essentially  tidal,  and 

cordingly  during  neap  tides  the   fishermen   are  mostly  ashore,  idling, 

aaking  and  njenclmg  gear,  or  attending  to  other  trades. 

The  nets  used  here  are :  SeinEj  Pera  ;  Stake-kkt,  Dhol  large,  in  deep 
iter,    Bhokm  small,   in  creeks  ;   Drift  net   or  trammel ^  Jdl^  exactly 
sembling  the  English  herring  tram  "^Wall-nets,  that  is,  trammels  more  or 
I  fixed,  are  Vd^hul  a  large  deep  sean^  of  large  mesh  moored  to  anchors  ; 
fdgh^  used  inshore  in  Thina,  has  poles  ;  Khanddla  ( Fawra  of  Thdna)  has 
ao  poles,  but  floats  and  sinkers,  varies  very  much  in  size,  used  in  creeks  and 
ivers  ;  Dol,  deep  circular  scoop  net  without  handle,  fixed  also  in  tidal  or 
aundation  gaps,    varies  in  siae  from  three  feet  to  seven   feet  diameter, 
used  by  one  or  two  men  according  to  size  (is  Okhu  or  Asu  oi  Thina) ;  Jila^ 
Bmicircular  scoop  net  with  handle,  diameter  of  net  about  3^  feet,  depth 
fcbout  2,5  feet,  handle  about  3  feet,  is  Ardau  of  Thdna,    It  has  a  very  peculiar 
long  gut  or  purse   beliiud,  with  a  naiTow   nock  into  which  the  fish  are 
pept  and  kept  there  till  the  fishing  is  over ;  chiefly  used  for  catching 
iitr^«,  Mud-fishes,  Periopthalmus  and  Boleapthalmus  ;  Gholn%  a  shove  net 
ith  bamboo  side  poles  ;    Veda^  a  somewhat  larger  form  of  the  la^t ;  Pag^ 
ting  net     Under  Hook  and  Line  come  Dori-go]^  about  four  fathoms 
rough  stone  sinker,  two  English  tinnel  hooks  No.  9  attached  above 
lie  sinker  by  snoods  or  traces  six  inches  long,  used  on  reefs  chiefly  to  catch 
email  rock   perch ;  Bhuirdp^  a  moored  trimmer   with  one  large  country- 
made  hook  and  cocoanut  float  used  in  creeks  chiefly  for  the  Seiienidce  ;  and 
KJmnda^  a  long  line  or  spillard*     Under  Traps  come  Mafai^  cylindrical 
IT     <K>ntaining  one  or  two  funnels  set  in  the  kiev  or  weir,  may  be  any  size  over 
^Hlhree  feet  long  ;  Tohja^  one  to  two  feet  long,  has  one  funnel^  used  in  waste 
^^Nr^irs  of  rice  fields ;  Ch/jp^  a  conical  basket  with  both  ends  open  clapped 
down  over  fish  in  shallow  water,  the  fish  are  then  taken  out  through  the 
^^op.     It  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  diameter,  and  may  be  called  a  bamboo 
^Hasting  net.     There  are  also  spears,  ga^  and  crab  hooka,  used  to  poke  in 
^^niud  and  among  rocks  at  low  water.     Some  of  the  spears  have  a  curious 
fleur-de-lys  shaped  head.     What  is  called  reeling  or  droving  at  home,  that 
is,  spinning  from  a  boat  in  motion,  is  not  practised  here,  neither  are  the 
trawl  and  dredge  known. 

The  appearance  of  the  fishing  stakes  is  well  kno\^m  to  all  persons  familiar 

with  the  Bombay  coast.     In  every  sound  and  creek  the  path  which  fish  are 

most  likely  to  take  in  passing  up  with  the  tide  is  known,  and  this  is  barred 

by  a  row  of  stakes  planted  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  apart  well  below  low 

water  mark.     Between  these,  as  the  tide  begins  to  rise,  are  set  the  nets, 

^^truncated  cones  of  any   length   up  to  forty  yards,  composed   of  meahe€ 

^■diminishing  from  two  inches  from  knot  to  knot  at  the  entrance  to  half  an 

^■nch  at  the  apex.     They  are  hauled  at  the  time  of  the  tide,  but  very 

^Beldom  set  on  the  ebb. 

^     The  Seine  is  moat  used  on  sandy  and  shallow  shores.     It  is  of  any  length 
up  to  200  yards,  but  seldom  over  eight  feet  deep,  usually  about  six,  and 
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with  gn!»t  PikilL 
The  fth 

it  at  first  of  rbh,  a  ijulo  wny   froin  i 

outer  luan  whwls  gh orn wards  ;  a  tli^ 

splashing,  and  the  small  fish  filling  in  ihm  shallow  wmter  miJi  mta 

AlmoRt  rviTy  CO  '    nt  has  tht^  last  twio  wefts,  n    '     ' 

m«it  thi'ir  tii<*t   l»^  -v  »'ati   entcli  with  th««iii    -. 

anchor  ou  tlio  coast  wui 
hajip«-i«  at  least  (ince  a 

The  fixed  traps  art^  of  two  sorts.     The  first  kfc  Uie  poitada  madr- 
ooast,  generally    without  outlet^  the   wntt*r  whi  '  *       ■  ^.j-y^ 

them  lit  hiifh  tide  f«cftpinj?  through  the  int^^nitiLTs  ij*^ 

*r  "  njct<*ii  at  the   ^  ,,   Imvc 

of  ebb  with  ii  t . 

II  natural  tidal  pnnds  with  narrow  entrances  are  worktJt!  I 

liv^t  r:;,^o.     If  ihe  water  dor*  not  all  dow  oiT  fl'*'  n  inani-t.:^  ur.  *  ;». 
with  casting  nets  and  ahoTo-neta* 

At  low  wati^r  of  spring  tides  the  lowest  retrts  and 
worked,    mostly   l>y   women   and  boy  a.     They   use*  bi. 
acoop-nets,  and  for  crabs  and  cray  fish  a  peculiar  iron  hMok  iiaWy  mM^stM 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks* 

Lines  and  hooks  are  but  little  used.     The  best  gi^ounds  are  Uj 
the  edges  of  rocky  Islets  and  the  usual  bait  is  a  piece  of  prawn,     'im:- 
is  here  of  no  commercial  importance.     Long  lines  with  matiy   iio< 
known,  but  hardly  ever  used, 

llie  lioatA  used  in  these  inshore  fisheries  are  all  **fff>ffh*'  or   iltiff^^t 
canoes,  excavated  from  a  single  stem  of  mango  or  of  / 
They  are  sometimes  as   much   as  twenty-five  feet  louu 
beam  ;  often  n&  small  as  eight  feet  by  one  and  a  half* 

The  larger  often  have  topgallant  bulwarks  of  a  separate!  pi^-cf  m  worn 
and  carry  a  lateen  sail     If  thought  too  crank  an  outrigger  is  addod. 

The  paddle  is  a  piece  of  board,  clumsily  shaped  like  the  ar 
spliced  with  cocoanut  twine  to  a  bamboo  shaft*  It  does  tiot 
wliich  end  of  the  blade  is  seized  uppermost. 

They  are  sometimes  used  vertically,  sometimes  pulled  likt*  kikv^.  ^huu  m 
a  very  curious  way^  the  rower  sitting  very  far  forward  of  his  rowlock ^  atid 
pulling  not  in  the  line  of  courso,  but  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  d^p^*6  to  tibe 

boat's  side. 

Only  one  pin  is  used  in  pulling  and  the  paddle  is  lashed  abaft  of  it  with 
cocoanut  twine. 

Catamarans  or  canoe-rafts  made  of  two  or  three  logs  of  light  wood«  atxt 
ahM>  used,  but  rarely.     Ko  dredges  or  trawls  are  known. 
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;  Tlje  only  MoUusks  collected  are  oysters  and  au  univalve  like  a  periwuikle 
Jed  kabi      Ot  the  former  there  are  two  species,  one  reseuibhng   tile 
E>poan  oyster  and  one  with  a  deeply  furrowed  and  toothed  ehell ;  the 
uer  only  is  valued.     Both  the  oystei^s  and  periwinkles  are  collected  off 
I  rocks  at  low  water  and  in  no  other  way. 

pearl  oyster  fisheries  of  this  coast  are  said  to  have  formerly  had 

tte  importance.  1     They  have  now  little ;  the  fishery  of  the  circular  and 

slueent  oyster,  Placuna  placenta,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows  has 

confused  with  the  pearl  fishery.     The  earlier  English  ^Titera,  as  Fryer, 

form  as  that  windows  were  commonly  so  glazed  here  in  the  seventeenth 

r.     This  oyster  does  sometimes  yield  pearls.     An  old  fishery  in  tho 

aa  creek  has  been  revived  during  the   last  few    years   (vide  Tfaj&iia 

etteer,  p.  55),  and  one  is  now  being  set  up  in  the  Janjira  or  R^jpuri  creek.* 

The  Crustacea,  especially  prawns^  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  get 
liught  along  with  real  fish  in  the  nets;  and,  except  the  crab  hook 
petitioned  above,  no  particular  gear  is  used  in  their  capture.  There  are 
lobsters,  althmigh  large  ci*ay  4Lsh  are  coranionly  sold  by  that  name  in 
Bombay  markets,  and  none  of  tho  numerous  cral^  attain  the  size  and 
ity  of  those  of  northern  seas.  Crab  and  lobster  pots  are  unknown, 
t  of  the  larger  lish  appear  to  prey  chiefly  on  the  crustaceA,  and  in  fishing 
ith  the  hook  and  line  prawns  are  the  bait  most  generally  used. 

This  hook  and  line  fislting  is  very  unimportant     It  is  mostly  confined 
the  edges  of  reefs ;  the  lines  are  but  two  or  three  fathoms  long  with  a 
ier  made  of  the  first  stone  come  to  hand,  and  two  hooks  attached  above 
snoods  of  about  six  inches. 

The  hooks  are  European  of  about  No.  9  size,  and  of  the  worst  quality  ; 
be  rest  of  the  gear  is  home-made. 

The  fishermen  grow  grea.t  quantities  of  San  Hemp,  ici^,  Orotalana  junoea, 
ad  prepare  it  themselves  for  use  in  fishing  gear.     For  fixing  stake  net« 
largely  use  withies  of  a  wild  vine,  and  for  rigging  and  ground  tackle 
key  use  coir  rope  brought  from  Bombay  and  sold  in  tho  local  market  towns* 

As  the  fish  captured  along  shore  and  the  animals  which  prey  upon  them 
delude  many  species  also  found  in  the  oi£ng  they  will  be  described  together 
he  end  of  these  notes. 

Deep  Sea  or  Offing  Ft^herim, 
Only  one  class  of  these  is  really  important,  namely  the  stake  neta.  The 
trong  currents  mentioned  in  the  last  Dotes  have  power  far  out  to  sea  ;  and 
ilthough  the  charts  show  few  irregularities  in  tliis  power  or  in  the  nature 
l^f  the  bottom »  there  appear  to  be  certain  courses  affected  by  the  ahoalfl  of 
Bsh  and  known  to  the  fishermen* 

These  are  crossed  by  long  lines  of  stakes,  to  which  the  great  conical 
nets  are  moored,  usually  at  the  first  of  flood  of  spring  tides,  and  ta.ken  up 
^t  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  outermost  stakes  are  set  in  eight  fathoms  of 
p-ater,  counted  at  low  water  of  spriiig  tides,  about  ten  knots  from  shore, 
|nd  from  that  shore  wards  they  are  to  be  met  ydi\\  wherever  experience 
;  shown  that  the  fish  pass,  except  indeed  where  the  Customs  Department 
interferes  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  They  are  generally  long  stcuiA 
of  pabn    trees  roughly  pointed  at  one  end  and  worked  down  into  tlie 


Appe&dll^ 


^  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  EL  35}  iiotio«i  pearls  at  Perimnla,  probably  the  modem  Cheub 
^Aboata  month  Ago  (8th  March  18B3)  Mr.  Sinclair  received  from  the  Div&n  of 
Janjira  a  amalt  parcel  of  marketable  aeed  pearla. 
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The  rowm  o!  ftt&ke«  are  always  at  right  angles  to     ^ 
which   t'ou»cidt«    with    !h*»  ran  of  th<^  tid**^     B* ' 
moored  Uie  huge  tn  tlly  at  h  • 

but  Bimilar  m  t?oiu-J  iv  tJ'ic'  Iwi- 

dcncribed  in  writing  of  the  coast  fiaheri^a.  Ihe  oiii> 
ImporUmoe  used  in  the  offing  h,m  th<  >/>^^  Md<jh^  tai 
former  of  which  cloaely  roscnibl^  in  »  ti  those 

fifihcries  of  Northi^m  Euroix^,  and  an  :  i  tlie  aan 

however,  is  generally  larg«^r  aVjout  one  and  a  half  inches  from  knot  u>  knU 
The  Vd^hul  has  a  still  larger  mosb,  and  is  moored  at  each  end  tn  an  ar>  ^  ."^ 

The  casting  net  is  sometinias  used  in  the  oUrng,  but  not  tmv 
deserve  much  notice*     Hooks  and  Lines  arc  bar  11,  and  iUthi;^§fa 

the  long  line  is  well  enough  known  to  have  a  m  ;)  I  bav«  nf*fr 

■eenit  in  usa 

The  boats  used  in  this  fishery  descsrve  much'more  notice  than  any  ^^ w  - 
part  of  the  apparatus,  di^ering  greatly  from  any  known  i^  Europe  md 
being  most  admirably  adapted  for  net  Hidiing  in  smooth  waters. 

A  very  good  figure  of  them  is  given  in  the  rules  published  by  tllf 
Customs  Department  for  the  measurement  of  native  craft,  under  the  name 
•Cotton  Boat  or  Prow.*i 

The  hull  of  the  machva  resembles  the  bowl  of  an  old  fashioner  ( 
produced  at  the  fore  end  into  a  long»  high,  and  tine  prow,  and   Jh.hjw   muj 
m  deep  bottom^  the  garboard  strakes  rising  very  sharply. 

The  false  keel  also  is  di*ep,  and  of  a  very  curious  concave  *  .^*ji 

in  European  waters,  so  that  a  lx>at  beached  only  touches  ti  tJi 

her  forefoot  and  stem  post      There  is  no  standing  deck,  \nr  Je 

boat  is  ci'ossed  and  strengthened  l>y  many  strong  thwarts,  and   i  ily 

provided  with  a  sort  of  matting  of  palm-wood  laths  fastencni  -4 

which  can  be  laid  down  on  the  thwarts  as  a  temponkry  de<'l^'    •  n 

out  of  the  way,  something  like  patent  shutters.  There  is 
topgallant  bulwark  on  the  port  side,  and,  on  the  starboani  .>....-  i^urr  ^x^ui 
aje  hauled,  a  bamboo  is  lashed  to  the  gunwale  for  tliem  to  run  over. 
Almost  amidships  b  stepped  a  short  heavy  mast  raking  forwards,  ^no  thai 
the  huge  single  lateen  yard  is  slung  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourtha 
of  the  whole  length  from  the  stem. 


*  A  detailed  aceaunt  of  the  cotton  bc»at  or  prow  and  the  mavAva  b  mven  in  the  Th4&a 
Statistical  Aooount,  Bombuy  Ga7.etteer,  XIII.  Part  L  345.  Kegaxding  the  use  of  th^ 
word  machva  to  a  two-ina«teti  tnidiog  craft,  Mr.  StncUir  writes  (21st  April  1S83), 
'I  have  Qo  doubt  that  ita  applicatioQ  to  two-masted  freight  hoati  is  modero*  JfocAra 
means  fishing  boat  and  no  boat  used  for  fishing  on  this  coaai  carries  two  tiiasta.  hf^cnuae 
the  mi22«n'mast  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  net«  and  fish.  When  a  man  takes  a 
machva  proper  and  applies  her  to  freight  work  he  generally  puts  in  a  aeoood  maait* 
I  find  that  my  men  always  apply  the  word  machva  to  one-masted  craf  t,  and  oall 
two  or  three  masted  boats  galmti,^ 
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The  yard  15  about  five-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  hull,  and  is  slung 
that  when  swinging  fore  and  aft  its   butt  is  just  over  the  head  of  the 
oat,  and  the  peak  vertically  over  her  stern. 

sail,  however,  is  sheeted  home  to  a  point  very  little  abaft  of  amid- 
ips,  leaving  the  whole  stern  of  the  boat  clear  to  work  the  nets  in.  It  is 
arcely  possible  to  conceive  a  better  rig  for  a  fishing  boat  The 
nortnous  lateen  yard  is  easily  worked  by  the  strong  crew  necessary  for 
trade^  Room  is  left  for  work  and  the  boat  is  not  luml>ered  with 
ending  rigging,  as  there  is  only  one  stay,  which  is  mo%^able  and  shifted 
rhen  the  boat  goes  about.  The  sail  pressure  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
Bngth  of  the  boat,  and  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  is  over  that  of 
reatest  resistance.  They  cannot  of  course  stay,  but  wear  with  great  speed 
[id  giuce, 

The  niachvn  has  little  gear  besides  her  simple  riggings     A  grapnel  of  six 

as,  weigliing  from  60  to  100  lbs.,  a  dozen  long  paddles,  and  as  many 

aboo  poles  about  iifteen  feet  long,  a  small  heavy  box  tilled  with  sand  to 

erve  as  a  caboose,  two  leathern  Imckets,  and  a  lantern,  form  the  whole  ol 

*  inventory,  and,  with  these  on  board,  a  boat  of  twelve  tons  has  probably 

bost  from  £^0  to  £50  (Rs.  400-Ks,  500)  to  build,  rig,  and  fit  They  are  canr'el 

"built  and  are  now  generally  iron  fastened  ;  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 

steninga  were  very  largely  of  coir  twine,  and  coir  twine  is  still  a  good 

used  for  the  purpose  especially  in  the  upper  works.     Everything  is  of 

be  rudest  sort.     Thti  timber  and  even  the  very  spars  are  coarse  and  crooked ; 

they  sail  like  witches,  and  last  longer  than  their  owners. 

Such  a  boat  Ls  probably  the  property  of  a  small  capitalist,  and  from  seven 
>  twelve  tisheruien  hire  her  from  htm.     The  produce  is  divided  into  eleven 
res  of  which  four  go  to  the  boat.     The  other  seven  would  normally  go 
to  each  man,  but  it  may  happen  {and  genei*ally  does)  that  their  shares 
the  nets  (which  do  not  belong  to  the  boat)  are  not  equal 

A  moGhva  of  under  twelve  tons,  manned  by  seven  men,  can  fish  one  Dhoi 

;  stake-net     To  fish  two  she  must  be  of  at  least  twelve  tons  and 

ned  by  twelve  men.     If  she  carries  trammels,  each  man  of  the  crew 

liould  bring  four  pieces  of  net,  each  two  fathoms  deep  and  eighty  long.     A 

ative  fathom  is  five  feet  six  inches,  so  that  three  men's  share  would  be  a 

I  of  nets,  and  a  boat  manned  by  seven  men  should  cover  two  miles ;  but 

I  matter  of  fact  the  e<iuipment  of  nets  is  never  complete.     Even  canoes 

with  two  or  three  men  sometimes  cruise  many  miles  out  to  sea  to  iish  with 

trammels.      That    powerful  engine,  the    trawl,  is    quite  unknown  here, 

although  both  the  water  and  the  boats  are  well  suited  to  it. 

The  fishermen  are  all  of  the  Koli  caste,  a  fine,  stout  set  of  fellows.  Their 
chief  fault  is  that  they  are  rather  given  to  drink  and  to  petty  quarrels 
when  in  their  cups.     They  earn  but  little  *  the  best  hands  on  the  coast  can  be 

i hired  for  Ifiy.  (Rs.  8)  a  month.  But  the  benefit  of  their  free  use  of  fish  as 
diet  is  shown  in  their  broad  and  muscular  frames,  and  among  the  best  off 
even  in  corpulence.  They  are  not,  however,  a  tall  race,  and  are  naturally 
very  often  bandy-legged.  They  are  much  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
as  well  as  in  fisheries,  and,  during  the  monsoon,  when  native  craft  cannot 
keep  the  sea,  they  cultivate  little  holdings  of  their  own  or  work  upon  other 
inen*s  land.  Serious  crime  is  not  at  all  common  among  them,  and,  although 
their  ancestors  under  the  Mardtha  empire  were  no  better  Uian  vikings, 
and  were  the  very  terror  of  the  coast,  they  are  now  as  peaceable  and  wdl- 
disposed  a  people  as  any  in  the  Presidency, 

The  principal  fish  of  the  coast,  with  their  native  names,  are  arranged  in 
the  subjoined  list  according  to  the  order  followed  in  Day's  Fiahes  of  India : 
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Appendix.  Lati>:s,  Culcariler,  /t/ilr^^Ouefly  in  egtimiies,  good  efttin^. 

cbi'    ^  >  luoiit  of  the  Uttle  Iuk 

gocxi  eating  r  species  are  in  great  favour  with  AlufiaitiulitS. 

LcTiANTjs,— .>(  >tial  species;  the  most  ImportMit  is  argetiti  mac 
idmb  (copperfish),  which  attains  to  20  lbs.  weight  and  is  someilmes  ( 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  o£dng  ;  smaller  specimens  onljr  ftra  i 

inshore  ;  fuiiiishe^  ^'  dshsounds/'  tVe.  iBinglass. 

Chbyrophbys. — St'veral  species,  Kharvai  \  not  v€ry  abondant. 

Ptkrois  Russelli,  Kombmia  (cock-liah),— Kot  abimtlnnt  nor  TaloaB 
l>nt  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  coloui^  ;  eanght  in  the  oliiri*: 

PoLYNEMUS  Plebeicus,  Rdcag. — Caught  in  the  olTmg^  on   the 
in  tho  estuaries  ;  common,  but  seldom  taken  in  lar^rf*  Tumibrrs  ;  is  rr»r 
eating   and   ket-ps   well.        P,    paradise  us,  the  t, 
known/Vjut  not  common.     It  is  called  cA«/fi,  a  ii  ^ 

an  ascetic,  what  one  might  call  an  apprentice  go»di.     It  is  curious 
similar  name  tajya«vi  or  a  penitent  is  applied  to  this  genus  in  l^engal. 

P.  Sexfilis,  Shmdm  or  Data. 

ScicEN A- —  Several  species,  S,  mil  S,  osseus  Dhmni^  8. 

S.   giaucus  Oonih^j'i ;  common;  cli  ight  in   the  otHng  ; 

valuable  for  their  isinglass  ;  grow  to  a  great  siae ;  spectmeiiB  of 
30  lbs,  weight  are  not  uncommon. 

HiSTiOPHoare  Brevibostris,  Mar  Mdm  {striking  fish). — Not 
sometimes  caught  in  the  otling*     This  is  the  true  Sword  Qsih^ 

TRicuiKrRUS  Mmcus,  VYtgaii,  —  Very  common  and  important 
drifiB  easily  in  the  jiun  ;  caught  mostly  in  the  othng  but  also  tusbc 
may  be  seen  playing  on  the  surface  in  calms  in  great  numbers 

CARAifX  — Many  species,  but  the  only  species  taken  in  U^rge  nt 
0,  kurra,    VagkaJa,  which   is  very  common  both  in  the  ofTI  i 
shore  ;  a  net  is  rarely  hauled  that  does  not  contain  some.     It 
to  paas  £ar  up  the  estimries.     It  is  a  coarse  little  hsh,  but  ^^luable ; 
dried. 

PsETTitrs  FALCiFOEMiSi  jyc(/t?a.-^Common,  p.  argcnteua,  Jr(>txi/<j, 

Thachynotub,— Two  species  ;  Dangul^  not  common. 

Steomateus  Sinensis.  —  Si^bu  Sarga,   S.  cinereUU*  earga,  —  Tbi 
known  pomfi^ets,  caught  in  the  oiling  and  along  the  shore  ;  l&m 
in  the  estuaries. 

Scomber   Microlepidotus,   Vaghada  (but  d  i 

kurra).— Common  in  vast  shoals  lx>th  in  the  oi    ._,  ^    iior 

does  not  ascend  the  estuaries.     Excellent  eating  fresh>  and   i-^^ry 
dried.     The  Scombrida'   are  often  caught   far  out  at  sea  with  the  * 
net,  as  they  play   on  the  surface ;  also  in  the  txammel  ;  and    tb** 
species  on  the  shore  with  seines.    The  large  Scombri  dee  ;  Siir  M<k 
fish  of  Europeans)   are  only  caught  in  the  ofling.     It  is  curioosij 
are  never  caught  here,  as  they  are  everywhere  else,  by  \ 
bright  bait. 

Cybium  Kuhlji,  Tovar, — Not  uncommon. 
EcHmBis  Kavcbates,  6'tJA'a/<T,  E.  albeaoetts,  /"/'/^i/n/r— .K. 
but  of  no  value.     Found  both  inshore  and  in  tb- 

Sellaoo  Sihama,  Murdiy  Lady-Hah 
iaady  aliorea;  very  good  eating. 
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PKBioPTiL^LMua  AKD  BoLEOPTHALMUS.  —  Several  species.  Tliose  which 
^uent  clear  water  and  rock  pools  are  called  kharva^  the  mud  species 

ivie.  The  former  are  plentiful  on  reah  and  rocky  shores,  the  latter 
eraDy  swann  in  all  the  muddy  estnaries.     They  are  not  bad  eating,  even 

t)r  men  ;  and  furnish  most  of  the  subsistence  of  the  paddy  birds  on  the 

reeks. 

MuoiL.  —  Several   species :   Bhui^   very   oommon   inshore  and   in    the 
htuaries  ;  and  good  eating. 

M.  CEuR,  Th<fda,  —  Very  common  inshore  and  in  the  e^tuanee,  and  good 
jbting, 

The  Pleuronectidik  do  not  come  much  to  market  on  the  Konkan  coast ; 
Bill  soles  are  caught  by  the  women  and  children,  at  low  water,  along  the 
txore. 

Flotosus  i  A^^l"^  {  Kalan,  —  Not   uucomnjon  on   reefs  ;   their  spiaea 

much  dreaded, 

Abics,  ShijMjara, — The  fry  of  one  species  swarm  along  the  coast  and  In 
(le  estuaries.     They  are  not  valued, 

Saurida. — One  species  not  uncommon  ;  called  Chor  Bhambil  or  "  false 
:>mbay  duck." 

Harpodon  Nehereus,  BhombUt  Bombay  duck.  —  Very  common  at 
i ;  coming  and  going  in  vast  shoals,  chiefly  caught  in  the  offing*  One 
t  the  most  important  fish  of  this  co«8t|  taking  almost  the  place  that  belongs 
>  homo  to  the  herring. 

Belokk  Strokgylurus,  Vane. — Common  in  the  offing  and  on  sandy 
ores* 

Hemriramphub  Xaxthoptbrus^  TolL — Very  common  both  in  the  ofl^g 
\kd  on  sandy  shores.     The  seine  la  never  hauled  without  taking  some. 

ExoccETUs,  Ghirl — Very  rare. 

Enoraclis  Hahiltoki,  Kdii  —  Common  on  sandy  shores  and  in  the 

Ing, 

CoiLiA  Bt'sauuicBX,  MandiL — Very  common  on  sandy  shores  and  in  the 
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i^PBA  LoNOlCEPS.  Mv. — Comes  in  great  shoals.     Chiefly  caught  with 
e  on  sandy  shores.     Is  particularly  good  to  eat. 

Ilisiia,  Palla.  —  Not  uncommon  all  along  the  coast ;  but  does 
id  any  river  south  of  the  T^pti ;  nor  is  the  fish  apparently  in 
condition  when  taken  here, 

OaAKos  Salmoneus,    Kedi  **  milk-fish." — Not  uncommon;  a  poor  fish 
here  ;  though  much  esteemed  lower  down  the  coast 

Chiro€EKTru8  D0R4VB,  KarU. — Very  common  ;  valuable  as  easily  dried. 

MimcENA  PsEUDOTHYRSOiDKA,  har, — Very  common  on  reefs.     Its  bite  is 
much  dreaded,  and  it  is  never  eaten  by  natives. 

Tri ACANTHUS.  ^Two  species,  Gkora^  not  common,  not  eaten. 
TetrodoNj  Ken. — Numerous   species  and    very    common;    oonsider<?4 
I       unwholesome  and  never  eaten*    The  little  boys  amuse  th»^mselves  by  making 
the  Tetrodons  putf  themselves  out  and  then  bursting  them,  as  childi-en  at 
I      home  do  with  paper  bags. 

^K^  Searks    are   very     numerous^    especially    species   of   Carcharias    and 
^Hygtsna ;  but  are  not  fe-ared  by  Uie  fishermen.     They  are  little  fished  for 
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Appendix.         with  hooks,  and  Uu^  speciiiienB  are  apt  to  break  through  the  nets.    Hnf 

are  eaten  ;  and  their  fins,  with  those  of  a  Pristis  (Sondla)  and  RhiiwbaN 

FiSHiRnw.  granulatus  (Ldnja),  which  are  common,  are  Taluable  for  export  to  ChiiL 
Both  the  saw  fish  and  the  Ldnja  are  vexy  common  in  the  offing,  and  smil 
specimens  of  the  former  ascend  estuaries  even  above  a&lt  water. 

Bhtnchobatus. — Uncommon. 

Various  Stingrays  are  common  and  known  generally  as  PkakaU.  lUr^ 
wings  are  eaten,  as  at  home.  Pretty  large  specimens  of  all  the  Bajidce  tern 
to  come  close  inshore.     (The  large  sharks  do  not). 

One  email  unarmed  Kay,  Platyrhina  (?),  is  common  inshore ;  it  is  caUri; 
ffanvatUia^  monkey-fish,  and  is  eaten. 

AsTRAPE  DiPTERYGiA,  the  Electric  Ray  (Oingina)  is  not  common.  Wkij 
caught  it  is  kept  alive  as  long  as  possible  and  used  for  playing  ipncM 
jokes  with  ;  it  is  not  eaten. 

The  lower  animals  preying  upon  fish  in  the  estuaries  and  along  tb^ 
shore  are  much  the  same  as  in  Th^na.  Gulls  and  terns  are  numerous,  H^n^] 
by  no  means  so  abundant  as  in  the  North  Atlantic  The  greyfascM 
sea  eagle  and  osprey  are  also  most  common  on  the  coast.  The  ringtsiM ; 
eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare  there,  and  though  the  herons  fish  in  ah  ■ 
water  none  of  the  storks  do  so  ;  nor  to  my  knowledge  does  the  pelkaa 
Even  the  cormorants  are  not  as  abundant  as  on  inland  waters.  Tki.; 
Indian  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  bengalensis,  is  very  common  on  rocky  shoni^ 
feeding  in  pools  left  by  the  tide.  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryla  rudis,  i^ 
found  on  the  creeks.     None  of  the  others  affect  salt  water. 

A  marine  porpoise  is  very  common  and  ascends  creeks  with  the  tidt^ 
doing  great  damage  to  nets  by  tearing  fish  out  of  them.  It  is  seldoB 
caught.  No  other  cetacean  is  common,  but  whales  (Balcenoptera)  are  not 
unknown,  and  occasionally  get  stranded. 

The  fisheries  are  uncontrolled  by  law  except  as  to  the  planting  of 
stakes  in  navigable  waters.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stock 
of  fish  is  deteriorating ;  but  the  industry  is  crippled  by  the  high  price  of 
salt  Dr.  Day's  inquiries  showed  that  Sind,  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
other  places  where  salt  was  cheap  were  practically  monopolising  the  trade 
in  salt  fish.  Now  that  salt  is  as  highly  taxed  throughout  India  as  in  the 
Konkan,  it  is  possible  that  the  trade  may  slowly  revive ;  at  present  it  is  not 
flourishing. 
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Aboriginal  tillage :  93, 
Abyssinians :  seo  Sidis. 
AccQnut  books :  103,  426. 
Achilbag  ■'  stream,  9* 

Acquiaitioa  :  (1756-1 840).  159  md  note  2,  190. 
Adhikaiis  :  hti-editary  reveauo  offioer^,  172  note  U 

178, 
JLdtainistratioil  :  seo  Land  Adminiatratioti, 
Admimstrative  history  -  sea  Hi8tor>'. 
African  slares  :  433  md  noto  L 

A^ris  :  liusbandmen,  51-54,  412. 

Akflhi  :  village,  253, 

A14  Ud'din  :  naijmani  ruler  (1347  - 1358) »  273, 

All  big  T  villi^jo  exchajigtfs  with  ita  chief  (1818- 
18^10);  its  hiim  to  the  British  (1840),  159  and 
iiot«  2,  190 ;  two  kMnrni  families  in  charge  of 
Urgo  groups  of  jialt  riue  village,  177  note  4  ;oou- 
ditian.  mv^nue  syatem,  cost  »iid  profit  of  rice 
tillage,  gartUb  M«e«sment,  British  changeN,  survey 
and  aMeasment  of  gsirdcn  and  nah  rico  bnds 
(lW0*1852f,  190-196;  their  cffoot  (18,%'),  19G ; 
low  «an  cy  mte*  introducwl  (Rovdand*  1857  i«id 
Under!  1858),  170.  198.201 ;  revision  of  ealt  riee 
landa  or  khard/xit  {\S72l  I7*i,  210  211;  Sub- 
diirijional  detaila ;  boundafiea,  ansa^  ospeot, 
climate,  wator»  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock,  pro- 
dttoe,  people,  |,  2i0-242:  Town,  appcaraoee, 
cUmjUe,  harkiar.  trade,  water-eupply,  253*355; 
water  workj>»  honsca,  people*  history,  objects, 
eStJ'iVJ;  Hirlkot.  Kol4ba  fort,  2l50-265,  469, 

Alien  Shuttieworth  r  the,  a  life  boat,  125. 

Amba:  river,  7-8, 

Ambar  :  Siai  governor  of  Janjim  (1^1),  435. 

Ambcnal  t  pa>is,  i  U* 

Aaandibiii  Augrta*a  mother  (1793).  165*156,  260^ 
265. 

AndhrablurttTis :  Sbllkftf&i    kiagp  (a.i>.  ieO)» 

137  and  note  4. 
AagrUUi     their   origin,    145:   Kinhoji  L  (1698 

1731),  swpremacy  of   fleet,   piracies,    d«<atb,  antl 


siege  of  OheriA,  152-154;  qiiftrrohi  in  the  fa 
155*156  ;  Bivalkar's  influence  and  the  extinct 
of  the  family,  157-158;territonalexc)uujgcs  (181| 
1840),  159  and  note  2 ;  lapse  of  his  territory 
(1840).  159  and  note  2,  190 ;  revenue  system  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  171  - 172  ;  revenue  (1818- 
1839),  175  note  4  ;  ineonvenience  oansed  in  early 
years  by  the  division  of  jurisdiction  among  th« 
British,  the  Pant  Sachiv  of  Bhor,  and  the  AngriAt 
of  Alihjig,  177  and  note  2;  British  lands  of  no 
Pen  mixed  with  Angria's  vilUges  (1818- IS 
179  note  1  ;  revenue  system  and  assessment 
his  lauds  before  their  Upse  in  1840,  and  Brit 
changes,  190- 196;  (1690- 1840),  UK  158,  215,  : 
Antora :  port,  265« 

Antonio  do  Porto  :  Franciscan  friar  (1534), 
and  note  1. 

Arable  area :  90,  

Arivi :  town,  460. 
Area  ■  1 . 

Ashtami :  viUage,  24£5, 
Aspect    25,  401-402. 

Aaftesaed  tase9  *  225, 

Assessment  -  low  ca«h  rental  iu  SAnkshi 
174  J    Khrtndoji    JAdhav    raised  the    rentAl 
Kondvi  in  MahAtI   100  per  cent  (1810),   174; 
suit  of  the  irregular  management  and  demands  i 
the  eighteenth  century,  174  ;  assessment  re^iio 
alxmt  twenty -six  per  cent  (1^37*,    175,  11*9 
note  I ;  high  and  uneven  asstasment  Ivefors  16 
179;  graiu  rental,  175,  180  and  note  3,   181, 
note  4,   1 90 ;    reduction    found    neeoMary 
Mr   Da  vies  appointed  to  examine   the  rorcnS 
system  In  Smkihi    KAJptiri  and  lUygad  (U 
182 1  his  reports,  Mr,  Giberue's  and  Mr.  Willis 
eon's  remarks,  and  Qovermnoat   ordQis    (1 
182  189;   Alibdg  giain  and  cash  ratoc, 
olianges,  survey  and  ivvwan  tn  garden 
rt^    lands  (1840*1852),    190-19$  1  rsfenne  sur- 
vey  {1854*1866).   176,   198*2091  revttune  surrey 
rerisicm   in  salt  rice  lands  or   khanipiH  (187 
210*211  :  snrrey  results  (1855.1878).  211. 

Aungier    (l(J73),  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay,  365^, 
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AutomillA  :  perhftpc  Cheul,  270  note  2. 

kwiM  :  port,  2fi5. 

ATChitgad  :  fort,  265-267,  445. 

AtHU  :  *  mode  of  AliUlg  salt  rice  tillAge,  191 . 

B. 

BibnriT:    ^>iDaia*s  general  (1793- 1813).  155-156, 
260.265. 

Bad  leatona  ••  09ioo.  425-426. 

Badr-nd-din  -  kc  H^inkthi. 

Bahirapant  Pingle  Peshwa :  (1713),  146.    . 

H^^liwiiinl  :  Muialmdn  nilcrt  (1347*  1489),  142. 

Bahurupif  :  moBicians,  67. 

BairAgia  .*  reliKious  bcggan,  415. 

Bil  Bimohandra :  Mr.,  U6  note  2.  150  note  1. 

BiUyi  ViihTanith  Peshwa :  (1713  1720),  146, 

443,467. 

Balance  sheets:  223,  227,  228. 
Bile-  ttream, 9. 

Balhiras :  M^khet  lUthods  (?),  271. 
BilnMiaofSachin:  (1791),  448. 

Biblgad  K&sirS  :  banglemaken,  63,  131. 

Bankers :  loi. 

Btokot :  fort  ceded  by  the  Peshwa  (1756),  159. 
Barbosa  :  traveller,    (1514),   142  note  10,  275,  435 

note  5,  and  461  and  note  4. 
Bastions  :  289,  462,  466,  470-471. 
Battle  :  (1504),  279,  naval,  at  Cheul  (1508),  274  ; 

at  KhAnderi  (1679),  325,    396;  at  KorlAi   (1594), 

328-329. 
Beg^flfars:  73-74,415. 
Beldirs  :  stono  maaons,  63-64,  415. 

Beni-Isrieb :  85-86,  421. 

BeteMeaf :  cultivation  of,  97. 

Betol-palms :  cultivation  of,  97-98,  425. 

Betham  :  Mr.  W.  G.,  16  note  1. 

Bhand&ris  .*  palm-juice  drawers,  70,  412. 

Bhangis  :  scavengers,  73. 

Bhansdlis :  traders,  47. 

Bharidis  :  beggars,  73. 

Bh&tiy^  :  traders,  47. 

Bh&tS :  musicians,  67. 

Bheriki  bh&V  *•    &n  old  commutation  rate  known 

as,  in  RAjpuri,  183. 
Bhils :  early  tribe,  71. 
Bhima  :  stream,  7. 

Bhise*.  pass,  115. 

Bhogeshvari  or  Bhog&vati :  stream,  7. 

Bhois  :  fishers,  68. 

Bhor  :  village  exchanges  with  its  chief  the  Pant 

Sachiv  (1818-1840),  159andnote2, 177  and  note  2. 
Bhnrap :  fort,  267. 
Bigha  :  169  and  note  3,  170  and  notes  3  and  4, 173, 

182,  184. 
Birds:  36. 37,  407,474. 

Births  and  Deaths :  239. 


I   Birridi :  fort,  14l,  267-2^9,  445. 
Bocarro  :  Portogneae  chronicler  (1634),  262. 
Bohorfa  :  traden,  83  -  84. 

Bombay :  Sidis  in,  438-441  ;  attacked  bj  m 
Kicim  (1689),  442. 

i  Borrowers:  104-105. 
Bonndaries :  l>  402. 

Brihmans :   43-46,  411  ;  in    Constantinople  al 

JAva  (A.II.  24-67),  138  note  1. 
Bridges :  116,  351,  353. 
British:  management  (1818-1882).  175-214.  Set 

Land  Adminiatratlon. 
Buddhists  :  settlement  of,  137. 

c. 

Capitalists:  loi.  ' 

Carriers:  120-121,430.  i: 

Castle  :  Cheul  Portugneee,  291-292.   .  ,v         ^if 
Cathedral :  Oheol  Portogneae,  272.     t       •.  C 

CatUe-disease :  238.  ^  -'^      V 

Caves  :  254,  299,  301,  302,  316,  332-342, 345-34 
377,  385.  .     v  ...  .o.\^.',.^  ,_ 

Census  details :  40-43,  409. 

Cesses  :  171,  172  and  note  3,  173  and  note  2;  181 
and  note  7,  183  note  2,  184  and  notes  3  and  S; 
185  and  note  3,  187  and  note  1,  188  and  note  1, 
191,  196,453-456. 

Cevul :  Cheul,  273. 

Ch&mbh&rs  :  64,  414  ;  pass,  115. 

Champ&vati  :  traditional  name  of  Chenl,  269, 270 
note  1. 

Chandragad :  fort.  269. 

Chdvre :  pass,  lis. 

Chembur  :  ^by  not  Symulla,  270  note  6, 

Chemul :  why  Cheul,  270  note  5. 

Chemuli :  Cheul,  272. 

Cheul :  142  143 ;  Cheul  or  Jival,  143,  144.  146, 
151,  155,  156 ;  position,  various  spellings  of  the 
name,  2G9  and  note  1  ;  history,  traditional,  early 
Hindu,  Ptolemy  (150),  Kduheri  inscriptions  (130); 
Periplus  (247),  Kosmas  (525),  HiwenThsang  (642), 
Arab  travellers,  Masudi  (915),  Muhalhil  (941), 
Al  Istakhri  (950),  Ibn  Haukal  (976),  Al  Birnni 
(1030),  Al  Idrisi  (1130),  270-272  ;  Dcvgiri  YAdavs 
(1312),  Vijaynagar  kings  (1336-1587),  Bahmanis 
(1347-1490),  Mikitin's  account  (1470).  Varthema's 
account  (1503-1508),  Portuguese  appearance  at 
(1505),  battle  at,  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Musalm&ns  (150S),  Barbosa 's  account  (1514),  Por- 
tuguese factory  at  (1516),  first  Musalmdn  fort  at 
Korle  (1570),  Portuguese  Cheul  besieged  (1571), 
Linschot's  account  (1583),  second  successful 
Musalmdn  attempt  to  fortify  Korle  (1592),  battle 
at  Korle  and  success  of  the  Portuguese  (1594), 
Pyrard's  (1602-1608)  account,  Delia  Vallo's  (1623- 
1625)  account,  Bocarro's  (1634)  account,  revenue 
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ftndr  expenditare  {IQH)^  trade  (1634),  conditioii 
(1640-1608),  besieged  by  Sambhdji  (1683), 
Continbo's  account  (1728),  ceded  to  the  Manlth^s 
(1739),  the  French  at  (17771,  273-286  ;  descriptioD, 
objects  of  intercfft,  Portaguese  ruioa,  thfe  caatle, 
t]i6  catbcdriil,  the  boBpitaT,  Jeauit  monaBterj* 
eburch  of  tbe  AuguatiniADs,  St.  Barbara's  tower, 
Dominican  church,  St.  Xa^er'a  chapel,  2S7-298  ; 
Hindu  and  Mu«almAu  objects  of  iutereat ;  DftQcing- 
girrs  house,  Someshv&r  temple,  EespoiiBe-giviiig 
MAruti,  BuddhiBt  caves,  DatMtraya's  fthriue, 
Hiimiiiii  Khdna,  motque,  RAjkot  fort,  landing- 
place,  Muf^alui^  dome,  old  tomba,  MahAlakBbmi 
temple,  battle  stones,  water  pabice^  Rjimeahvat 
temple,  Angrifl'a  tomb,  299-310. 

'aon :  village,  310. 
imniji  Appa:  Mardtba  general  (1731),  14»,  151. 
Uriinalo  ■  perhaps  CheoJ,  270  and  note  7* 

leSd  Element:  in  Indian  architecture  (915- 
1500),  27*J  note  2,  469. 

itpdvan  Brdhmaiis  :  44,  411. 
trakathis :  picture-showcra,  73, 
ivil :  Cheid,  273. 
iOla:  stream,  11. 
olera:  175,  179,212,  213. 
Ihristiaaa :  86, 
urchea  :   Cheul  Aaguatinian,  205 ;  Domimcao, 
297,  298. 

LVil  justice  1  2l7-2l8w 
ive  :  Lieutenaat'Colonel  (1756),  152- 153. 
Ilimate :  13  - 15,  236,  255,  404. 
loth  weaving :  132. 
mmimitiea :  87,  423. 

iditioii  :  of  the  di strict,  175  and  note  4  ;  176» 
177,  17S  and  note  5;  17i)  and  note  4  ;   181,  182 
and  uotofl  1  and  2  ;  183  and  notes  2  and  3  ;  186, 
190,  IOC,  197,  20^  uoto  1  '.—of  Janjira  (1856),  449. 
Copper  and  btaaa  work :  130. 
Coronation  :  Shivdji'a  (1674),  369-372. 
Courtenay  :  Mr.,  27  note  l,  89  note  1, 157. 
Coutinho :    report   on   Cheul     fortifications    by 

(172S),286. 
Crafts:  130  135.  431. 

Craftsmen:  03-67.  106,  413. 
Creeks :  403> 
Creepers :  26, 27. 

Crops  :  05-98,  424. 

rrency:  101,426. 

toms  '  Kunbi,  55-62. 


Ba  Cunha  i  Dr.  G.,  292,  293,  295,  298. 

Diddji  Ragbnn&th  Deshpdnde :  (1682)  a  Mard- 

tba  gcnei-ai,  441, 

Pahivali:  pass,  115. 
[)ildis  :  tiahermen,  83,  42L 


,  i63»  1( 


^Ddldis :  ti 


Dancing  Qlrrs  Palace  :  Cheul,  299,  30(^. 
Danda-R4jpuri :    town,    143 ;    144,     154,  i 

434-438,  460-461  ;  creek,  403. 
DargMcha  Killa :  see  B^kahi. 
Ddsgaon  :  pass,  U5;  town,  159,  310-311. 

Dattitraya  shrine  :  Cheul,  287. 

Davies  :  Mr.   J.  M„  Pobtical  Agent  (1840), 

his  appointment  for  reirision  of  asseasment  (I83( 

182;  hifl  account  of  Sinkaht  Eijpuri  imd 

(1837),  182-186. 
Debtors:  218. 
Delia  Valle  :  ItaUan  traveUer  (1623-1625), ! 

292,  298.  309. 

Depressed  classes  ■  73,  414. 

DesiiS  '  bcrtditary  revenue  offieefa,  169. 
Des&yil  Vinis  :  traders.  48. 
Deshasth  Brihinans  :  44.  411. 
Deshknlkarnis  ;  diatrict  aceountante,  177, 
Deshmukhs  '  hereditary  revenue  o^cen,  16 

171,  172  note  I,  178. 
Deshpdndes  *  hereditary  revenue  otficera,  163»  l.( 

171.  172  note  1,178,  194. 
Deygad  ■  ^ee  Harcshvar. 

Devrnkha  Brihmans  -  44,  411. 
DevsthaU :  pas«,  6, 116. 
Dhangars  :  shepherds,  67-68,  414 
Dhirabad  :  rent  deduction  system,  173-174,  181 
Dharamtar:  port,  311-312. 
DllirekariS:   peasant  prox>rietori,  173,  178v  If 
182  note  3  ;  183  and  note  3  ;  184  and  note  1 }  45i 
Bhavla :  paw.  5»  114. 
Dhep  :  form  of  aaseaameat,  ISS^iZO,  171. 
Dholigris  >  husbandmen,  51. 
Diseases :  236. 
Dispensaries :  237.  460. 
Dom  Joao  IV.     (1656)  figure  of.  5^1,  297. 
Dom  Lonrenco  de  Almeida :  Portuguei 

maudor  (1505),  273,  274. 

Domestic  animals  -  3i  34.  405. 
Din  :  sieges  of,  276  and  note  7, 
Dyeing:  133. 

Education  J  »»©  Instruction, 
Ekvira  :  goddess,  383  note  1. 

Eiephanta  -  caves.  151. 
Exchange  bills  :  101-102,  426. 

Excise:  223-225. 

Exports .  124, 431. 

p. 

Fairs  :  119-120,  262,  303,  321  322,  S83,  880,-^ 
FasM  :  measure  fee,  184, 
Fateh  Khin  -  Sidi  governor (1655- 1670),  - 
Fai^dirs;  Maritha  military  officers,  170. 

Ferriea:S,9, 116, 117.438. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^TMBEX      ^^^^^^^^1 

^^H     Field  tool!  :  t>3  94.    ^^^^^^H 

Onn                                 ^Tn^tT^B 

^^H    Field  trees  t  aa                   ^^H 

Guns :                .            ^<    i^.j^^l 

^^^H     Fire  temple  t  272. 

Goraff :  miulciaiiti  67*  4J .                ■ 

^^H     Fiah ;  :i7  -  3o,  408  ^  40{i. 

^H 

^^H     FiRheri :  6d .  70.  4 1 4 

H.      ^H 

^^H    Fiahing  t  I3ij,  474  4S2, 

*■*                   ^^^^^^H 

^^H      Fitch  :  lUlfib,  tr«Ti^Uer  (1564),  278  note 

Habsin  :  t^  Janjira.                   ^H 

^^H     Fitegerald :  p«m,  5,  ii4w 

Sabehi  :  in  •OUth  Ritlapa,   uis    di^| 

^^^H      Fleet  :  AngriA's,  147. 

renue  demands,  171  and    ootJsf| 

^^H     Forbee:  Mr.  J.  (1771),  U  note  1,  155,  264,  388 

weavers  EAygad  from  him  (17S5>  tSf 

^^^^H          note 

rates,  172  ;  division  of  landa  betvreeo  1 

^^^1     Forced  labour  i  S10.2]7. 

the  PeAkwa,  173  and  note  6.     8co  Sid 

^^^H      Forests:    doacnption,   ]d«20;  blorka,  21;    stmfi^, 

HaU  :  Major  |  ISJS),  15(S.                          ^ 

^^^^H         produce,  and  rev«titie,  22;  timber,    Irtde,  and 

^^^H         farotii  trilioa,  23,  404. 

not©  2,  461  note  0  ;  Mr.  T.    S.»  S^| 

^^^1     Foullce  Greyil :  (U99),  270  note  5, 

note  1,  205  not«k  4.  343  note  L  ^B 

^^^H      French  :  tbt^  at  Chcul,  2S6<2a7. 

Harbour :  AhUg,  235,             _^^ 

^^^H      Fryer  i  tmveUer  (1075),  270  note  5,  308  note  2. 

Hareehvar :  town^  461.             ^^H 

Harik  :  grain,  97.                            ^^H 

^H 

Havelock:  Mr.,  aontto  Jaujir*  (ifl 

^^^H    CMHiita ;  Valium,  iK>. 

Heiath  :  23G-239,  460.                         ^M 

^^H  Qigode  £  pMft»  115. 

Hemp  :  tillage,  97.                                H 

^^^V     Oallivats  '  Angria'a  veaMls,  147. 

Hereditary  officers :  absence  of,  H 

^^^^1      GandliAri:  stream,  10. 

revenue  farmers  or  kJioU^  177,  178w^l 

^^^1     Ganpati  Riots  i  4M»'45i. 

Hills  :  6,  6.                                               ^ 

^^^H     Garden  crops  t  97-98,  425. 

Hindus  :  in  Alejcandrift  (Ji,t>,  imy^  IMl 

^^^H      GavUs  :  cowkeepcrs^  G8,  414, 

Hingl^  :  temple  of.  302.                   ^| 

^^^H      Gemelli  Careri  :  Italkn  traveller  (1695),  281  note 

Hippoknra  r  (Ghodegaon)  10,  138.    H 

^^^B          1 »  2^5  Qoto  6,  433  not€  1 . 

Hirakot :  155, 156,  254,  2eo.            H 

^^^1     Geology  t  13, 403. 

History  t  (KoUba)  adiainistrativ^  ^^| 

^^^^H      Ghadses  :  masiciaos,  67* 

Malik  Ambar.  MarAtUs,  J<>^174;  bS 

^^^B     Glieria :  town,  147,  14^,  149,  150. 

meat  {IS18-1S82),  175-214  ;  eommajyW 

^^^m      Ghisadis  :  tinkers,  10,  413. 

venue  history,  175-177  ;  political,  *»jirfv 

^^^H      Ghod:  stream,  10, 

A.D.  1300),  13(M41;  t 

^^^^f      Ghodegaon:  ducGoregaon. 

the  BahmaniA  (1.^17-1  '■ 

^^^1      Ghosilgad  t  fort,  4,  156,  312  316,  375,  445. 

the  PortngncJW  (1507'l6tiOi ;  tJi 

^^^^H      Gibeme  -  Mr^  remarks  on  Mr.  Daviea'  reports  OQ 

Bijilptir   (163U),  the  MarAthas   ^        ^ 

^^^B         SAaksM  Rdjporl  and   BAyg^   (1837),   186- 18S, 

145;    the  Angri^    (l(jm>-18l8^«    |H 

^^^m 

Britjsh    (I818O840),     156-158:    {^M 

^V         Girls'  schools :  231 . 

history,  432-433  ;  the  Sidia,  434 -4^| 

^H             Glass  bangles:  making  of,  131. 

Hiwen  Thsang :  CM&eae  piignxn  (G^| 

^H          Gold  and  silver  work :  131. 

HoUrs  :  beggara,  73.                              ^M 

^^H             Gondhlis  ^  bcggara,  73,  415. 

Holdings:  92,                                 ■ 

^H             Gopils  :  hc*ggar9,  73>  415. 

Hospital :  Cbeul  Fortoguest,  29a^^H 

^H         Gopya;  pas0>  114. 

Hot  springs  :  13,  388.                  ^^H 

^H          Goregaon :  port,  316, 

Houses  :  410.                               i^^l 

^H          Gorges  or  khinds:  115. 

Hunda  :  fonn  of  aBae>S8ment,  1^8,  IT^H 

^H            GOB^viS  -  bcggai^,  73* 

Hiinda  band! :  tenure,  170,             ^H 

^H          Govirle:  pofis,  1I5.                                              1 

Hurricane :  196.                              H 

^^M           Grabs  :  Angria'a  vesaelB,  147. 

Husbandmen:  51-63,  98-99,  4ii^^H 

^H            Greeks  :  137  and  note  8. 

^^H 

^H           Grose  t  Mr.  (1750),  145  and  note  5,149. 

^^H 

^H           Gigar&t :  Brdhmana,  44,    411 :  kings  (1509),    in 

^^H 

^H               KoUba,  142,  And  in  Janjira,  435 :  Yinla,  tradt^re, 

Ibrihim  Khta  :  NawAb  of  JmijSiB 

^1 

449  452.                                                W^ 

^H           Gligarati  i  tr»de  language  (915),  272  and  note  1. 

Idrisi '  African  traveUer  (1159>|  273  o^ 

^■|fc^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^j^^3ll^^^^^^^^^^^^» 

^^^^^^^^^^^j^^^j^^^^^^^^^^H 

Imparts  t  I2i.i24»43i, 

■  aimdira :  holdera  of  aUeoatod  villAge*  (1882), 
162  and  note  1,  103, 

finrnties :  237. 

stalments :  of  land  roveand  (1882),  162,  165 
and  uote  L 
ttterefit :  rat^a  of,  104»  426. 

IuBcribed  stones  :  ^^,  272,  471. 
ascriptions  ;  2r»3,  257,    266  and  note  1,  291  *nd 
Jiotea  3,  5  and  (1.  295  and  notea   1  and  4,   2m 
And  notes  1  and  2.  298  and  notes  1   and  2,  300 
and  note  1,  303  notes  1,  2  And  3,  304  notea  1  and 
2,  331,  332  and  note  1,  333,  334,  342,  356. 
fXuBtruction ;  230-235,  459-460. 
aveBtmeEts:l02-i03. 

Irrigation:  91-92,424, 
^Iron  working  t  134, 

llstdva  :  leases  granted  by  Alunadaagar  kings,  167. 
^zifaX  i  Khots,  163.  453. 

rifarabad  :  taken  hy  the  SidiB  (1750),  447. 

fails  i  222,  458. 

faimur:  Chenl,  271. 

Jains  :  at  Cheul,  278  note  5, 

|ani4tis  :  Kee  Konkanis. 

fames  :  (Jommodom  (1749),  162. 

I angams  :  beggara.  74 ;  hnabandmen,  412. 

panjira ;  state ;  description,  boundaries,  snb- 
divifiioiuFj  aspect,  rivcre,  creeka,  geology, 
climato,  401  403  ;  mineralB,  foreitu,  domestio 
animals,  wild  animala,  snakes,  birds,  fjah, 
404-408;  census  details,  Hindus,  Muaalmina, 
Belli 'lardels,  villages,  communities,  movementa, 

1409-423;      agrioultural    population,     irrigation, 

I  crops,   bad  yeara,  424-425;    interest,   currency, 

I  OToneylendera,  mortgages,  wages,  prices,  426  -  427  ; 

I  roads,  poat^oflioes,  fen-ies,  vessels,  steaaiers,  trade 

I  oentres,  markets,  fairs,  aboptnen,  carriers,  im- 
ports, exports,  crafts,  4^-431  ;  history,  432-451  j 
laud,  justice,  revenue,  instruction,  health,  452- 
4«0 ;  places  of  interest,  400-467;  fort,  462-464. 

ival  Brdhmans:  44. 
rsing:  Au^^ria(1793.179C),  155-150,  260,  265, 
lit  monastery  :  Cheui,  294. 
Ilid  Jhddora  :  garden-tax,  170  note  3* 
banjha  :  fifth  SiUbara  chief  (915  T),  271  and  noto 
,3. 

g^ars  :  saddlers,  64,  413. 
beggars,  74, 
l^lL^ris  *-  traders,  47»  48L 
bsMs  '  beggajs,  74. 
Judicial  staflf :  217. 

Justice  :  the  Angri4a\  215-217  ;  the  British,  217, 
"%222,  225  :  the  Sidi*',  456- i58. 


Kachllis :  craftsmen,  64. 

Kakls  :  diHtillerg,  70. 

KdlanS  :  bboureiB,  71. 

Kalnsb  :  Sambhiji'a  favourite-,   aciu 

niisod  the  land  rent,  171. 
Kimdthis :  hibotirera,  70. 
Zamdvisdir  :  Mardtha  revenue  ooUeetoiTy  Ij 
Ktothar  pass,  5,  114. 
Kimthi  :  stream,  10. 

Kinara  kings:  142. 

Kingori :  fort,  323,  _ 

Kinhoji  Angria  ^  I,  (1690  1731),  146. H 

(18.^9),  157,  263. 

Kankeshvar:  bill,  2,  6,  316-318;  tempi©,  3J 
323.  ' 

Kinphdte  :  religious  begganv  ^^^ 
Kdnsa :  »ee  Fodamdnrg, 
Kapol  Vania  :  traders,  48. 

Karhida  firihmans  t  45. 

Kirli:  pass.  Ho,  377,  378, 
Kdsdrs  :  coppersmiths,  63,  413, 
Kisim:    (Sidi)   governor  of  Janjira  and 

atlmiral  (1670-1707),  437-442* 
K&tiris  :  wood'tumers,  64. 
Kdtbkaris  :  an  early  tribe,  71-72,  4J5. 
Kithodis  :  ate  Klthkaris, 
Kanla  t  fort,  324. 
Kavalja :  pass,  6,  115. 
Kiyasth  Prabhns  ;  writem,  46,  411. 
Kazwini  :  writer  (1265).  272  note  2. 
Kennedy:  Mr.  H.,  253  note  l,  343  aoto 

note  4,  383  note  3,  390  note  2,  397  note  - 

note  1. 
Ehachar:  pasa,  115. 
Khadiit  Vinia  ^  traders,  48. 
Kbd^    Khin :    MuaalmAn  blstoriati  (1680*1 

145  not©  3,  364  and  notes   1  and  2,  [»72 

436,  437. 

KbairiyAt:  governor  of  Jan j ira  (1670-1 696)| 

4^*1,  4<54. 
Khanddla  :  inscription  at.  324. 
Kbinderi:  (Kenery)  145,   146,    147,  156s  -_ 

bght-hoaae,  history,  324'327,*440,  472,>73, 
Khijl  Jebin  :  the  Moghal  governor  of  the  Decci 

(1670),  437. 
Kb&ripit :  aalt  ricedond.     Bq&  Lftnd. 
Eh&rs :    B.%lt  rice-Und    or   KhArApdt   vUUgtjt  1 

Alibdg,  194  note  1. 
Ehdrris  :  floilora,  68,  414, 
Ehitiks  :  butchors,  71  >  414. 
Ebatris  :  weaven,  64, 131. 
Khikris :  ahepherds,  67. 
KhOJis  :  84. 

Kbokhari  i  town,  464- 
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Xohiri:  bkcksmithii'ilS. 
lobgad  :  a  Poona  fort,  146,  166. 

M. 

XacNeale :  Captain  (1729),  149. 
Madgad :  fort,  402, 445,  465. 

Vadhya:  pass,  5, 114. 

JCah&d:  sub-divisional  details,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental, 
<tock,  produce,  people,  1,  250-252,  150,  155  ;  old 
R&ygad,  159,  180,  196  ;  town,  communities,  his- 
tory, trade,  343-345  ;  Pdle  and  Kol  caves,  345-349. 

Magistracy :  219. 

Mahmnd  Begada :  (1459-1511),  142  note  8. 

Kaitland:  Captain  (1759),  447. 

y^liV  Ahmad  :  the  founder  of  the  Nizdm  Sh^hi 
dynasty  (1490- 1508),  .434. 

JEalik  Ambar  :  Alimadnagar  minister  (1600),  143  ; 
his  revenue  system,  169  and  note  4. 

Malik  Eiaz  :  Oujardt  general  (1508),  274. 

Malik  Kiiur :  Ald-ud-din;  Khilji's  general  (1300), 

.     272. 

M&lis  :  husbandmen,  62-63,  412. 

Mindji  Angria :  I.  (1733-1759),  150,  15I,  154  ;  II. 
(1793-1817),  155-156,  264. 

Minddd :  creek,  9- 10  ;  port,  trade,  349,  473. 

Mandeville  :  traveller  (1322 .  1356),  S^ITi 

Mtodla-Borlai :  town,  465. 

Mindva  .*  village,  350. 

M&ngad :  fort,  3oO. 

Mangalgad  :  see  KdngorL 

M&ng^S  :  depressed  class,  73,  414. 

M&ngaon  :  old  R.ljpuriand  KAygad,  159,  186, 196 ; 
sab-divisional  details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock, 
produce,  poplc,  I,  247-249  ;  town,  350. 

Manure :  94. 
Markets:  120,4.30. 

Mar&tMs  :  cultivators,  412. 
Mardtha  V&nis  :  traders,  49  -  50. 
M&rvddi  :  soo  MiirwAr. 
Mdrw&r  :  Bi'&hmans,   45  ;    moneylenders,     104  ; 

Vdni  traders,  48,  411. 
Masndi  :  Ai-ab  travcUcr  (915),  271. 
Materials  :  for  Kohlba  administrative  history,  159 

note  1, 175. 
Mathews  :  Commodore  (1722),  149. 
M&thvdn  :  monumental  pillars  at,  351. 
Mitris  :  native  drug,  122. 
Manry&S  :  Konkan  chiefs  (a.d.  500),  141. 
M&Egaon  :  suburb  of  Bombay,   .306,  439,  440,  442. 

Memans :  85. 
Kerchants:  47-51. 

Mh&rS  :   village  watchmen,  73  ;  village  servants 
(1882),  161  and  note  3  ;  Mhdrs'  service  in  Mardtha 
forts,  178,  414,  452. 
B  653-62 


MhaskeS  :  shepherds,  67. 
Mhasla  :  town,  432,  465. 

Minerals :  16,  404. 
Mira  Dongar :  hill,  3,  6. 
Mithdg^ris  *•  husbandmen,  51. 
Moghal  Admirals:  436. 

Moha  :  spirit,  123. 

Moneylenders :  103,  426. 

Moscardi:  Mr.  E.  U.,  253  note  1,  265  note 
267  note  3,  312  note  1,  350  note  2,  378  note 
388  notes  2  and  3,  391  note  2,  397  note  4. 

Mosques :  272. 

Movements :  88,  423. 

Muda  :  form  of  assessment,  168. 
Muhalhil :  Persian  traveller  (941),  272. 
Muhammad  Gawdn :    Bahmani  general  (146t 

142. 
Mund :  fonu  of  asseatmont,  168. 
Municipalities :  223  -  229. 

Murud  :  a  town,  465. 

Musalmans :  74  •  85,  416  •  421. 

Musicians :  67. 

Musopalle  of  Ptolemy:    (a.d.    150),    perha 

Mhasla,  432,  405. 

N&chni:  sceKA^'i. 

N&gaon:  town,  .351. 

Nagdi  kauli  :  a  tenure,  174  note  2. 

Nagdi  shirasta :  (^^^^  rate  tenure,  174  and  no 

2,  178  not^-  1,  181,  182  and  note  5. 
Ndgeshv&ri:  fitream,  11. 
NagOthna:    H2,  143,  144,  155,  156,  158;  kko 

178,  182  note  3,   203,    220 ;  port  details,  trad 

history,  old  bridge,  116,352-353. 

Naime :  Mr.  A.  K.,  in. 

NamdevS  :  see  Shim  pis. 
Name  :  of  Cheul,  269  note  3. 

Nana  Phadnavis  :  (1763- 1800).  48,  448,  467. 
Ndndgaon :  town,  466. 
Newspapers :  "^^'h  259. 

Nhavis  :  barbcr.s,  67,  413. 
Nikitin  :  Kusdian  traveller  (1470),  273,  433  note 
Nisni :  pass,  6,  115. 
Nizdmpur  Kdl :  river,  10. 
Nizdmpur :  158 ;  survey  and  khoti  system,  20 
207,  220  ;  town,  353. 


Offences :  220. 

(TShea :  Mr.  F.  B.,  379  note  1,  435  note  2,  4 
i       note  I. 
Ot&ris :  craftsmen,  65. 

Oxenden:    English  ambassador    (1674),  265,  28 
36."!  and  note  2. 
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Padamdorg :  fort,  466. 

Piinn  :  a  mode  of  AlibAg  salt  rice  tillage,  191. 
Pile:  caves,  345-349. 
PAli  :  fort,  267. 

Palm-tapping:  134. 
Palshe  Br&hmans :  45. 

Panchaitan  :  town,  466  ;  Pir,  435,  464. 
Panchilg  :  crBfstm>?n,  65. 

Pindharpeshds  :  high  caste  landholders,  172,  433 
note  I. 

Pingnls  :  beggars,  74. 
J         Pant  Sachiv  :  I77  and  note  2.    See  Bhor. 
I         Pdr:  ^'i8s,  5,  114. 
'         Pardeshis  ••  laljourers,  71. 

Parits  :  washermen,  67,  4VA. 

Pdrsis :  S7. 

Passes:  hiU,  5-6,  114-115,  1.36. 

PAtine  Prabhns :  writcrn,  47.^ 

PdtilS:  village  headmen,  161,  ifc,  171.  177,  452. 

Pedder:  -Mr.  g.  \v.  (is77),  451. 

Pen :  fid  SAnkshi,  150,  17S,  186,  ISJ),  1%,  202; 
sub-divisional  details,  iM.iimlarics,  area,  asptit, 
climate,  water,  si.il,  ImM injury,  rental,  ^<took, 
produce,  people,  1,  242-24.-i ;  tovrn,  pcoi.lo,  trade, 
water  works,  history,  354-:r>6. 

Perimula  :  iwrhaps  Cheul,  270  not*'  2. 

KCPeshwa:  the,  ik;,  147.  I5i.  itm.  i.-n.  c(;ii.vi  n.is- 

KOI  gaon,  KomAIa,  and  Bilnkct  fort  in  17r)i>,  and  .S:iuk- 
Kr;  shi,  Hiijpuriand  Kaygad  in  Isls,  ITiJiand  note  2; 
■^      tlieir  management.  ( 1 7;;.:) .  1  js I S i  and  clianircs  in  re- 
venue demand,    172,    I7.S   and   note   (i  :    171  and 
note  2. 

Piers :  no,  378. 
Pine  apples :  98. 

Pir  :  pas^.  115. 

Piracies  :  Angna'a,  147.  14S. 

Pirat9  coast :  432,  Aor^ 

PiratdS  :  Malabar  (l«2;ri,  281  and  note  I. 

Pliny  :  histtn-ian  (a.d.  77),   I'M  note  2,  432. 

Plough  :  the  si/c  of,  92. 

Pol&dpar :  town,  357. 

Police  :  221    222,  226,  45S. 

Population:  40. SS,    half- peopled    villages  (1S24), 

175,  179;  abundant    (1837),     175,    176,   182  and 

notel,  18.3,  409-423. 
Ports:  126-139. 
Portuguese  :  (1507-1G60),  143  ;  buildings  in  Cheul 

(1520  - 1721 ),  279  note  4,  289  -  290. 
Post  Offices:  117-118,  428. 

Pottery:  133. 

Poyn&d  :  town,  150,  357. 

Price  of  grain:    107-108;    great    fall    in    after 
1825,  175  and  notes  I  and  6  ;  rise  in  (1834-1837), 
182  note  1,  184  ;  high  (1854- 1866),  176,  197  :   low    ' 
(1872  •  1876),  177  ;  (1852 .  1881),  214, 428. 


Private  schools  :  230  -  231 . 

Prother:  Lieut-Colonel  (I8I8),  15 
375-376. 

Ptolemy:  the  geographer  (a.  d.  15 
270,  432,  465. 

Pucho  :  see  Putcliuk. 

Pulses  :  97. 

Purab  :  father  of  Kanhoji  Angria, 
.    Puri  :  see  Danda-Gdjpuri. 
■    Putchuk  :  a  fragrant  root,  2S4  and 

Pyrard  :  French  traveller  (1601  -  U 

R. 

,  Raghoji  Angria:  I.  (1759-1793). 

II.  (1«I7-1S39),  156-157, 
Ragi  :  gi-ain,  9G. 

Rainfall :  15,   214,  240,  243,  24G,  2 
Rajkot  :  Cheulcitadel,  14G,  l."iO,  31 

Rajmachi:  fort  uij.  151.   ' 

Ra:piiri  :  came  into  British  pos: 
159  :  khi.t.s,  178  :  coijditi.»n,  revcm 
as.ses'^ment  (ISIM),  183,  184,  185  n* 
1,  197  ;  revenue  survey  (18G3)  '^C 
'102. 

Ramdharan :  caves,  377. 

RAincshvar  :  Cheul  temple,  27'^  •  ( ] 
308-310. 

RamosLis  :  lal)0urcrs.  71  ;  frtclK.ot* 

Ram  Piitil :  the    Koli    captain    of 

Ramraj  :  stream,  9. 
Raugaris  :  dycr.^,  (55. 

Ratangad :  lort,  378. 

Rilygad:    f-^rt,  G,  142,    144,    145,    1- 

i.iiiu.'  into  British  passes&ion  (ISlvsj 
l.'^>  :  i.-..!niiiti"in,  revenue  syhtcni  a 
(1^:;:;.  IS5-1SG,  l.S9notel.  197  ir. 
(ISir.)!,  2'7-2i''J;  fort,  de.«*oription, 
th'.;  way  ni>,  .*J57  -  .'WJ  ;  liill  top.  oLjo 
liii-tory,  Sliiv.lji".s  coronation,  307-37 

Readers  and  writers  :  231,  2,32. 
Reading-rooms :  235. 
Registration:  219,  226,457. 
Reservoirs :  li,  12. 
Rest-houses:  117. 
Revas  :  port,  150,  378. 
Rovatikshetra  :  traditional   name  o 

270  note  1. 
Revdanda :  town,  143.   150,   299  ;   la 

159,  190  ;  garden  land  assessment  re 

192- 193  ;  revenue  survey   (1857),  191 
Revenue  :  17G  and  note  2  ;  179  and  nc 

183  :  192  and  note  2,  197,  21 1,  21^  S 

Revenue  Farmers :  17%  17<L  1.77^  ] 

2,  179,  183  and  not- 
187,  188,  190. 
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Bevenne  System  :  18th  century,  three  systems, 
171,  172,  179,  180  ami  I  note  3;  examiucd  by 
Mr.  Davics  (1836-37).  182-180;  t.i>ijiioiia  autl 
suggestions  of  the  Collector  aud  the  Revenue 
Commissioner  and  Government  orders  (1837)» 
18G-189;  Alibag,  190-190. 

Revenue  and  finance  :  223229 ;  Cheul  (103J),  283 

and  note  1  ;  Jaujira,  4o9. 
Bice  :  05 '96. 

Rivera:  o-ii,  402, 

Roads:  111 -113,  428. 

Robber  :  bands  put  down,  llo. 

Roha:  ir)S;  oldRajpuri,  l.'A  US<».  MKl  220:  sub- 
divisional  dotailn,  ImundnriL-a,  arci,  .'i^jiopt, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock. 
produce,  people,  1,  24r).2t7  :  town,  378-3P*J. 

s. 

Sachin  Nawabs :  on^^in  of,  4  ts. 

SAgargad :  foit,  0,  mg,  ir»i,  i:,.>,  iri() :  dosciiption, 

view,  remains,  walUa,  25t,  370- 3b;^. 
Soil :  89,  424. 
Sailors  :  ^eo  (I.slici-H. 
Saimur  ••  Clu-.u],  -271  jmd  note  1  :  272  note  5. 

SAkhar :  fiti-uam,  «,  1  rci. 

Sakoji  Angria :  (1731-1733),  149,  loo. 

Silis  :  wcaverrf,  d,"),  412, 

Salmon  :  Major  \V.  A.,  401  note  2. 

Salt  :  134,  1.35,  220.  4(K),  431. 

Salt-lands:  90- 01. 
Salt  marsh  trees :  20. 

Sambal:  Moghal  admiral  (lC70-li'.7i>),  -1.37-439. 

SambMji:  Shivaji'sson,  (UJSO-lilSD),  nr> ;  Ch'ji! 
besiege*!  by  (1(;S3),  28') ;  Janjira  besioijcd  (l(b2i, 
441 ;  Angria  (1740-1718),    119-l-)2,  2H1. 

Sanchni  makta  :  an  Aliba^^  i^urvey,  191. 

SangarS  :  blunket-weavers  ;  05. 

Sdnkshi  :  142-143;  came  into  British  possession 
in  1818,  159;  ///o/.-*,  178,  159;  com'.ition,  revenue 
system,  and  high  assessment  (1837),  182  and 
notes  3,  5,  0  and  7,  183  and  not<^  2  and  3  ;  survey 
ordered  (1S37),  189  ;  revenue  survey  introtluced 
(1858),  201-203,  220;  fort,  ascent,  cisterns, 
granaries,  Badr-ud-din's  tomb,  ruins,  history,  3S3- 
388. 

Sanknvarbii  :  wife  of  Jaysing  (1793-1790),  155, 

150,  327. 
SarddrsrSidi,  449-451. 
S&rekaris  :  palm- juice  drawers,  71. 
Sarkhel :  Angria's  title,  140. 

Sarodis  or  D&knjis  :  beggars,  415. 
Saving  classes :  102. 

Sivitri  or  Banket :  river,  10,  II. 
Schools;  230,  232-235,  459  400. 


Season   reports:  (1818-1834)   175;  (1837-1857 

190,  197;  (1808-1881)212-214. 
Sea  fisheries :  474. 
Sea  trade:  120-130. 
Self  sacrifice  :  in  the  Eonkau,  Masudi's  account  c 

(915),  271  note  4. 
Servants  :  personal,  07,  413. 
Sesamum :  97. 

Shihji  BllOnsle  :  143  and  note  7, 

ShahTahir  :  miui^terof  HurlnlnNiz&m(1508-1553 

435,  4(54,  400. 
Shcnvis  :  Hrilhmaus,  45,  40. 

Shepherds :  07,  OS,  414. 

Shevtya  :  pass  5,  114. 

Sllilotri  :  a  tenure.  See  Shilotriddrs. 

Shilotridars:  gap  wardens,  90,  91,  106-168,  U 
niil«;  2,  195. 

Shilll:  ^-plit,  100. 

Shimpis  :  tailors,  00,  413. 

Shiudes  :  labomers,  71. 

Shiul  :  Cheul,  275  note  3. 

Shivdji:  14  i,  145.  207,  209,  285,  316,  323,  321 
0^1 ;  choice  of  Uay^ad  (1002),  303  ;  raidou  Sura 
ari<».;^iLion  of  royalty  (16(>4),  peace  wil 
A ui':tiig/.cb,  visits  Delhi,  escapes  in  disguise  an 
returns  to  Kaygad  (1004),  364;  embassy  fro; 
Uoinbay,  pronation  (1074),  305-371 ;  death  ( 168(1 
372  ;  hi.s  operations  against  Janjira,  436-440. 

Shoemaking:  135. 

Shopkeepers:  120. 

Shrimdli  Vdnis  :  traders,  48. 

Slirivardhan  :  t.^^nl,  140,  425,  467. 

Sibor  :  perl  laps  Cheul,  270. 

Sidis  :  «»ni^in,  433  ;  constitution,  434;  in  Ahmadn 
gar  and  liijapur  ser>-ice,  435  ;  appointed  Mogb 
adujirals,  430 ;  iu  Wat's  with  the  MarAthi 
437 -4  i2;  tjuarrel  with  the  English  and  driv< 
out  of  Surat,  443-440;  take  Jdfarabad,  44' 
internal  allairs,  44S-452  ;  people,  420-421. 

Siioji-Gujar  :  Manltha  admiral  (1698),  146. 

Sigerdis  :  see  Zizei-a. 

Silahards  :  Konkan  rulers  (810-1260),  141. 

Silk-weaving  :  132;  manufacture  of,  278,  279. 

Sinclair  :  Mr,  \V.  F.,  253  note  1,  310,  311  no 
2,  332  note  3,  343  notes  3  and  4,  351  note 
353  note  8,  383  note  3,  384  note  1,  385  notes 
and  3,  387  note  2,  391  note  2,  408,  474  not 
4  and  5. 

Sir  111  Khdn:  governor  of  Janjira  (1707*1734 
443,4(^4. 

Slavery :  140,  210. 

Snakes :  36,  407. 

Someshvar  temple  :  Cheul,  301. 

Sondrs  :  goldsmiths,  66,  413. 
Song^ri  *.  fort,  388. 
Soniolis  :  «ee  Kolis. 
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Sorathija  V^Lais  :  traders,  48. 

Sopira :  271. 

Sov  :  hot  spring,  13,  388. 

Staff:  adiniiiiatrative  (1S82),  160-162;  (1818),  177- 
liS. 

Stamps :  223. 

state  of  the  district:   (1827-1880),   220 ;  of 

Janjira(1855),  440. 
St.  Barbara  :  Franciscan  tower  at  Chetil,  296. 
StLnbin:    Chevalier  de   (1780),   160162;  286, 

2S7  note  2. 
Steam  fa rriea  :  lie,  255.  429. 
Stock  details    93. 
Strabo     Jikktriait  (b.c.  54-a.d.  24),  4.12. 

Sub  divisional     officers:     mdmlatdArs     (1882). 
*>0  161 

Sub-diriBiotts :  1, 240-252,  40i. 

Subhedi.r     MOTilthn  commander,  170. 
Snkeli:  i»as8,  115. 

Surat  :  plnnaered  by  Shivilji  (1664),  364  and  note 
2 ;  feuda  between  the  English  and  the  Sidi  at, 
443-447. 

Surgad  :  fort,  267 ;  388  -  390. 

Surnames  :  Agri,  51 ;  Jangam,  74  ;  Tlidkur,  72. 

Survey:  176,  ISl,  186-189,  191,  192,  193;  (1857- 
1806),  200-209  ;-^(1872),  210;  results,  211. 

Sutirs  :  242  note  I,  413. 

Suvamdurg  :  town,  146,.  . 

Symulla  :  why  Cheul,  270  note  5.  '! 

T.  i| 

Tailoring:  133.  | 

Takbandi  :  tenure,  170.  I| 

Talagad  :  fort,  144,  156,  445  ;  description,  history,    l| 

391-395.  I 

Tale:  town.  390-391.  ij 

Tamh^na :  pass  ;  6,  1 15. 
TdmbatS:  coppersmitlis,  66. 
Tasar  :  commutation,  183,  197,  206  and  note  1. 
Tasar   Farokht :  cumnmtation  sale  system,   172 

not«  2. 
Tegbakt  Shan:  governor  of   Surat  (1733),  443- 

444. 
Telis  :  oilmen,  67,  412. 

Temperature:  15. 

Temples :  253,    259,  262,     272,     281,    301,    307, 

308-309,  319-323,  324,  332  note  2,  353,  362,  385, 

391. 
Tenures:  (1882),  162-168;  early  Hindu,  168-160; 

174  note  2. 
Territorial  changes  :  159  and  note  2,  160  and 

note  1,  175,  177  and  note  1,  182  note  3,  190  and 

note  2,  196,  205  note  2. 
Thikurs  :  early  tribe,  72. 
Thai :  town  and  fort,  151,  395. 
Thina  ••  271  note  l,  272  and  note  5. 


Thevenot :  account  of  Cheol  {ISi 
Thiba:  pass,  6,  115. 

Tieffenthaler :  German  miBdoi 
353. 

Tillage :  94,  95. 
I    Toka  :  form  of  assessment^  170  an 
Tolls:  115-116. 

Tombs  :  Musalmdn,  268,  300,  301 
Town  schools :  234. 
Trade  centres :  118-119,  136,43 

Trade:  early  (b.c.  200 -a.d.  200), 
and  139,  140.  255;  Cheul  (151 
279  ;  (1634),  284  ;  modem,  121  -J 

Transit  duties  :  abolished,  182  a; 

Treaty :  274,  277.  280,  286,  311, 

Trees:  23-26. 

Troops  :  ShivAji^s,  364  note  3. 
Tukaji  Angria :  (1643),  the  found 
145. 

Tulaji  Angria :  (1748-1755),  149 

u. 

Umbarda :  pass,  5, 114. 

Unheri  :  hot  springs,  13. 

Underi  :  (Honery),  lapsed  (18 
revenue  survey  (1857),  200 -2( 
history,  145,  155  ;  215,  395-397, 

Unsettled  Tribes :  71-72. 

Usnai  :  rent  and  cesses,  190. 
Utegars  :  shepherds,  67. 
Uthl&pat :  sweet  rice  land,  190. 


Vaccination :  238,  460. 

Vadars  :  <iuarrymen,  72,  414. 
Velds  :  town,  467. 
Vdnis  •  traders,  48,  411. 
Vanjdris  :  carriers,  73,  414. 
Varandha  :  pass,  5,  114. 

Varsoli  :  stream,  8. 

Vari  :  grain,  96. 

Varthema  :  traveller  (1503-1508), 

Vengurla  •  burnt  by  the  Sidis  (167 

Vessels:  124-125,429. 

Veth  :  unpaid  labour,  187,  188  and 

Views  :  254,  266,  268,    306,    315, 

357,  377,  38     385,  389,  393-394. 
Village  accountant    «i?e  Kulkam. 
Village  headman :  see  Pdtil ;  180. 
Village  leases  :    164  note  3,   180, 

2,  185  and  note  3. 
Village  officers :  (1882),  161  and  i 

162. 

Village  police :  219. 

Villages  :  l ;  exchanges  (1818-1&I0; 
2,  number  und  mauagement  (1882 
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1  note  1,  177  and  note  4,  178  and  note  1, 
)  and  note  1,  180,  181,  182  and  note  3,  183, 
t  and  note  2,  185  and  notes  1,  2  and  3,  196, 
J,  422-423. 

ige  schools :  235. 

ige  servants  :  (1882),  16l  and  note  3,  162. 

lyak  Farshnrim  Bivalkar  :   (1817-1840) 

5-157. 

yanagar  or  Anegnndi  kings :  (1336-1587), 

2  and  note  1,272. 
lydurg  :  BOO  Gheria. 

ir&mgad :  foi-t,  397. 

ixat  Mai :  Angria*s  title,  146. 

W- 

jes:  IOC -107,  427. 

Ian  Knnd  :  sacred  fish-pool,  37,  858,  397,  398. 

tson:  admiral  (1756),  152-153,447. 

tor- works  :  Alibig,  256-258  ;  Pen,  354.366. 

ber-Bupply :  AUbdg,  255. 

lis  :  13. 


Weights  and  Measures :  108-  uo,  428. 
Whale  reef :  the,  467. 
Wild  animals :  35,  405-407. 
Wood-work:  133-134. 
Wool-working:  132- U3. 
Wrecks :  254. 
Writers:  46-47. 

X. 

Zavier  :   St.  Francia  (1640),  295 ;  ohapel  of,  896L 

T. 

T&davs  :  Devgiri,  (1270-1300),  141,  272,482. 
Tikut :  Sidi,  admiral  of   Bahidor  GiUni  (1493k 

434  :— Khdn,  Sidi's  title,  437. 
T&kab  Ehdn :  «  converted  Koli  (1782),  44a. 
Yes^i  :  Angria  (1735),  149-160. 
Yogris  :  Bee  Jogis. 

z. 

Zamindirs  :  hereditary  revenue  offioeii^  170,  18S. 
Zizera  :  old  name  of  Janjira,  482. 
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